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PART  I.— HISTORICAL; 


CHAPTEB.  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

t 

General  aspect  of  the  times^  Commercial  distress,  and  Us  causes.Sources  of 
public  ducontent. —  Vieros  of  the  democratic  writers. — Radical  reform’—Pa- 
raUel  betvoeen  the  British  constitution  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent. — R<^al  authority. — Parliamentary  representation. 

little  benefit  to  the  consumer,  who  hid 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  even  its  redu¬ 
ced  rate.  The  payment,  by  the  rich,  ] 

of  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  was  i 

an  evil  of  very  different  magnitude  from  i 

the  fall  of  the  labourer’s  wages  from 
fifteen  to  five  shillings  a.week.  The 
suffering,  most  serious  in  itself,  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  ignorance  of  the 
cause,  and  by  total  unconsciousness  of 
that  ignorance.  When  men  suffer, 
they  look  eagerly  for  a  remediable 
origin ;  they  are  ready  to  do  and  to 
hazard  much  in  efforts  to  shake  it  off. 

A  bad  harvest  raises  insurrection  even 
in  China  ;  much  more  may  the  distress 
of  the  lower  orders  be  supposed  to 
operate,  among  a  ^ople  so  much  less 
trained  to  habits  of  subordination.  It 
is,  accordingly,  too  true,  that  national- 
poverty,  and  the  ebullitions  of  discon¬ 
tent  excited  or  fanned  by  it,  have  form¬ 
ed  much  the  most  prominent  feature  i»  ! 

the  history  of  this  and  the  following  I 


Thx  aspect  of  the  political  world,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
was,  in  several  respects,  dark  and  pain¬ 
ful.  Never,  perhaps,  had  there  been 
more  splendid  hopes,  followed  by  a 
gloomier  disappointment,  than  at  the 
close  of  the  great  war,  which  Britain 
brought  to  so  glorious  an  issue.  The 
era  of  Mace,  so  much  longed  and 
scarcely  noped  for,  coming  now  under 
such  triumphant  circumstances,  was 
expected  to  usher  in  a  happier  era,  and 
to  heal  all  the  wounds  under  which 
the  nation  had  groaned.  Instead  of 
this  expected  felicity,  peace  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  distress  muck  orare  wide¬ 
ly  and  inly  felt,  than  any  which  had 
arisen  from  the  most  extended  war¬ 
fare.  A  general  stagnation  pervaded 
every  branch  of  industry.  The  loom 
stood  still  { the  merchant  was  involved 
in  difficulty  or  bankruptcy  ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  earth  sunk  to  a  price  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  farmer,  while  it  afforded 
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years.  These  observations  have  led 
us  to  consider  seriously  the  causes  and 
grounds,  both  of  this  suffering  and 
this  discontent ;  and  a  few  remarks, 
such  as  our  reflections  have  suggested, 
may,  perhaps,  form  no  unappropriate 
preface  to  the  history  of  this  period. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  that  peace, 
usually  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  abundance,  should  have  been 
the  direct  means  of  plunging  the  na¬ 
tion  into  such  a  depth  of  distress,  a 
little  consideration  will  shew  it  to  have 
been  the  necessary  immediate  conse¬ 
quence.  The  extraordinary  expence 
of  this  w'ar,  as  of  every  one  in  which 
Britain  has  long  been  engaged,  was 
chiefly  defrayed  by  loans.  We  do  not 
here  discuss  the  political  expediency, 
that  is  necessity,  either  of  the  war,  or 
of  this  mode  of  supporting  it ;  these 
questions  are  gone  by,  and  have  no 
longer  any  practical  bearing.  We  arc 
viewing  the  subject  merely  economi¬ 
cally  ;  and,  in  this  light,  the  nation 
has  long  been  acting  the  part  of  a 
spendthrift,  who  maintains  an  esta¬ 
blishment  greatly  beyond  his  income. 
By  so  doing,  he  is  plainly  acting  a 
most  imprudent  part,  and  placing  him¬ 
self  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Still, 
while  this  extravagance  lasts,  plenty 
reigns  in  his  household ;  he  keeps  more 
servants,  pays  higher  wages,  and  af¬ 
fords  more  employment  to  all  the 
neighbourhood  than  he  could  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  Suppose  now,  that 
his  eyes  are  opened  ;  that  he  sees  the 
gulf  into  which  he  was  plunging,  and 
begins  a  new  establishment,  in  which 
his  expences  and  income  are  placed  on 
a  level, — nothing  can  be  more  laud¬ 
able  ; — at  the  same  time  it  is  certain, 
that  a  general  poverty  will  be  felt 
through  his  establishment ;  abundance 
and  comfort  will  no  longer  reign  there ; 
the  wages  of  his  servants  will  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  some  must  be  dismissed ; 
nor  can  the  same  employment  be  af¬ 
forded  to  the  neighbouring  tradesmen 


and  artizans.  Britain,  at  the  peace, 
was  a  reformed  spendthrift.  That  Urge 
portion  of  her  capital,  which  she  had 
been  in  the  annual  habit  of  taking  up 
and  spending,  had  maintained  through¬ 
out  her  popuUtion  a  fevered  and  arti¬ 
ficial  plenty.  The  loans  paid  a  Urge 
body  of  soldiers,  yielded  a  market  to 
extensive  manufactures,  and  took  off  a 
large  proportion  of  tbe  landed  pro¬ 
duce.  If  we  average  their  amount  at 
thirty  millions  a-year,  and  allow  201. 
to  each  individual,  (which,  admitting 
the  natural  majority  of  women  and 
children,  seems  very  ample,)  we  shall 
find  them  providing  subsistence  for  a 
million  and  a  half  of  British  subjects. 
All  these,  by  the  peace,  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  became  superfluous  ! 
hands,  and  ought  indeed  to  have  been 
sent  away,  if  there  had  been  any  place 
to  which  we  could  send  them.  There 
being  none,  at  least  on  a  requisite  scale, 
they  had  no  resource  but  to  thrust 
themselves  into  the  already  overstock¬ 
ed  employments  at  home,  and,  by  their 
competition,  reduce  the  wages  of  la¬ 
bour  to  a  rate  which  scarcely  afford¬ 
ed  a  bare  subsistence.  The  evil  is  ren¬ 
dered  much  heavier  by  the  great  length 
of  time  during  which  the  system  had 
been  persevered  in,  extending  over  a 
whole  generation,  and  probably  giving 
occasion  to  the  rearing  of  a  consider¬ 
able  new  popuUtion,  dependant  on  these 
forced  and  temporary  funds.  >  This 
body,  when  the  great  machine  of  so¬ 
ciety  sunk  into  its  natural  state,  be-  i 
came  quite  a  surplus  popuUtion,  and 
a  burden  upon  the  community.  An-  { 
other  aggravation  arose  from  tbe  habits  j 
generated  among  the  mercantile  classes, 
by  the  feverish  prosperity  of  war  and 
monopolized  trade.  There  had  been 
so  many  instances  of  fortunes  raised 
from  nothing,  and  by  one  happy  spe¬ 
culation,  that  universal  hopes  of  simi¬ 
lar  success  were  excited.  To  earn  a 
competence  by  a  life  of  industry,  was 
now  regarded  as  a  mean  and  paltry  aim  { 
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all  were  in  chase  of  something  rapid 
and  brilliant.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  spirit,  every  new  opening  which 
the  continual  shifting  of  the  political 
scene  afforded,  was  filled  to  treble  its 
extent ;  and  sill  the  markets  of  the 
world  were  glutted  with  British  goods 
selling  at  half  their  prime  cost.  The 
same  immoral  avidity  of  making  a  for¬ 
tune,  displayed  itself  by  the  manner 
in  which  competitors  in  trade  sought 
to  run  down  each  other,  by  selling 
their  commodity  at  a  losing  price,  and 
thus  obliging  their  rivals  to  do  the 
same,  till,  one  party  being  ruined,  the 
other  was  enabled  to  establish  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  against  the  public.  By  such 
processes,  commercial  capital  was  de¬ 
stroyed  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
a  great  extent,  particularly  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  knowledge  would 
have  best  fitted  them  to  conduct  the 
concerns  in  which  it  was  embarked. 

From  the  very  grounds  upon  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ex¬ 
isting  pressure  to  have  arisen  from  the 
cessation  of  the  profuse  war  expendi¬ 
ture,  it  must  be  evident  that  we  would 
be  the  last  to  advise  seeking  a  remedy 
by  the  renewal  of  that  profusion.  This 
would  procure  present  relief  indeed, 
but  at  the  expense  of  final  ruin,  of 
which  the  system  had  led  us  perhaps 
not  far  from  the  very  brink.  Some 
plausible  arguments  might  have  been 
urged  for  making  the  transition  a  gra¬ 
dual  one,  and  for  not  throwing  at  once 
out  of  employment  so  vast  a  body 
of  persons.  We  should  hesitate  very 
much,  however,  to  give  any  such  ad¬ 
vice,  or  to  recommend  a  plan,  which, 
falling  in  perhaps  with  the  inclinations 
of  many  concerned,  would  be  so  liable 
to  be  extended  beyond  its  proper  li¬ 
mits  and  period.  We  should  be  sorry 
even  to  see  any  intermission  in  those 
efforts  to  enforce  public  economy, 
which  form  one  of  the  main  legitimate 
objects  of  a  British  opposition.  At 


the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing  the  total  mistake  under  which  the 
mass  of  the  nation  has  laboured,  in 
ascribing  their  sufferings  to  the  degree 
of  expenditure  which  remains,  and  in 
furiously  demanding  further  reduction, 
as  the  means  of  immediate  relief.  Re¬ 
duction  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing 
in  the  main  ;  but  its  further  adoption 
could  have  no  effect  but  to  increase 
that  existing  and  urgent  pressure  un¬ 
der  which  we  labour.  Its  benefits 
would  be  certain  and  important  in¬ 
deed,  but  they  would  be  future  and 
even  somewhat  remote. 

If  it  be  now  asked,  what  remedy 
may  be  hoped  for  these  narrow,  and 
distressed  circumstances  in  which  the 
nation  is  involved,  we  are  obliged  to 
answer  that  we  know  of  no  immediate 
one,  except  patience.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  main  result,  with  a  view  to  which 
the  present  discussion  was  undertaken. 
It  would  be  a  great  good,  if  the  na¬ 
tion  should  be  weaned  from  delusive 
hopes,  and  should  cease  to  expect  re¬ 
lief  from  any  violent  and  desperate  ef¬ 
forts  it  could  make.  Certain  measures, 
particularly  those  connected  with  an 
extension  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  may 
be  calculated  to  produce  some  degree 
of  improvement ;  but  it  would  be  chi¬ 
merical  to  expect  from  any.  new  opetVr 
ing,  such  sudden  profits,  as  could  in 
any  degree  fill  up  the  great  blank  left 
by  the  cessation  of  the  war  expendi¬ 
ture.  This  can  only  be  effected,  by 
the  gradual  operation  of  those  causes 
which  lead  to  the  increase  of  national 
wealth  {  the  most  powerful  of  whidh 
consists  in  the  constant  exertion  of 
every  individual  to  better  his  outward 
circumstances,  provided  equal  laws  as¬ 
sure  him  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  lap 
hours.  Britain,  indeed,  is  not  suscep¬ 
tible  of  that  rapid  growth,  observable 
in  some  infant  societies  ;  still  the  natu- 
r  al  advantages  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
joined  to  the  skill,  capital,  and  entec-* 
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prize  of  Her  citizent,  zfFord  scope  for 
improvement,  to  which  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  set  almost  any  limit. 

Having  made  these  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  distress,  we 
come  to  those  equally  unwelcome  re« 
flections  inspired  by  its  action  upon 
the  public  mind.  Yet,  though  this  has 
certainly  been  powerful,  it  were  too 
much  to  ascribe  to  it  alone  that  blaze 
of  popular  discontent,  which  has  been 
so  remarkable  during  these  recent 
years.  It  was  prepared  at  least  by 
some  more  secret  principles  in  the 
structure  of  society.  There  is  a  flux 
and  reflux  in  human  affairs  and  feel* 
ings.  Frail  mortals,  once  involved  in 
the  political  vortex,  seem  unable  to 
take  any  steady  or  moderate  view  of  a 
subject,  and  arc  perpetually  tossed  be¬ 
tween  opposite  extremes.  That  blind 
and  daring  spirit  of  innovation,  which 
was  generated  by  the  first  spread  of 
the  revolutionary  system,  gradually 
gave  place  to  the  reign  of  anti-jaco¬ 
binism;  a  system  of  bigotry  hostile 
alike  to  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  ;  which  treated  as  sedition  every 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  every 
measure  of  the  existing  administration, 
and  which  sought  to  give  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  an  almost  popish  sway 
over  the  consciences  of  men.  Men 
g^dually  grew  sick  of  this,  and  events 
occurred  which  obtained  for  the  pro¬ 
scribed  name  of  liberty  a  reception  even 
in  courtly  circles.  The  undisguised 
despotism  established  in  France,  the 
combined  independence  and  loyalty  in 
the  efforts  of  tne  Spanish  people,  had 
equally  this  tendency.  So  far  all  was 
well(  but  it  had  been  too  much  to 
hope,  that  men  should  stop  here.  The 
tide,  once  set  in  on  the  popular  side, 
flowed  with  a  continually  increasing 
current,  till  at  length  all  the  landmarks 
of  reason  and  experience  began  to  give 
way.  Other  circumstances,  almost  new 
ta  the  history  of  the  world,  gave  it  ad¬ 


ditional  force.  The  habits  of  reading, 
and  the  productions  of  the  press,  have 
been  diffused  in  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
gree  among  all  classes  ;  while  the  ex¬ 
tended  facilities  of  travelling  and  com¬ 
munication  have  conveyed  the  habits 
of  metropolitan  society  to  the  renootest 
districts.  Noble  causes  1  from  which, 
we  fear,  some  unhappy  effects  have 
arisen.  The  first  and  favourite  use 
which  the  multitude  have  made  of 
these  benefits,  consists  in  the  habit  of 
inquiring  after  news,  and  of  reasoning 
and  judging  on  public  concerns.  This 
is  a  natural  habit,  and  which  we  should 
be  slow  to  condemn.  The  human  mind 
justly  seeks  to  extend  its  sphere  of  ex¬ 
istence  beyond  those  narrow  local  li¬ 
mits  which  originally  enclose  it.  The 
man,  who  feels  sympathy  and  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
species,  is  a  being  of  a  higher  order, 
than  he  who  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
private  copcerns  and  connections.  Yet 
It  so  happens,  that  even  in  minds  not 
wholly  uncultivated,  we  do  not  always 
observe  what  is  called  politics  to  have 
the  most  improving  effects  on  the  tem¬ 
per  and  disposition.  Too  often  does  it 
appear  rather  as  an  arena  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  all  the  most  furious  and  malig¬ 
nant  passions  which  can  i^tate  human 
nature.  If  these  are  its  effects,  even  on 
not  uninformed  minds ;  with  the  vul¬ 
gar,  politics  are  little  more  than  a  con¬ 
tinued  system  of  abuse  and  invective 
against  those  who  happen  to  be  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  enmity. 

A  democratic  b^y  forms  perhaps 
a  necessary,  and  even,  within  certain 
limits,  not  a  hurtful  element  in  a  mix¬ 
ed  constitution.  Ever  singe  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  popular  government  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  number  oT  persons  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  eager  for  change,  and  not  scru¬ 
pulous  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  it. 
Hitherto,  however,  unless  upon  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasions,  this  body  remain¬ 
ed  drawn  up  bchbd  the  regular  parlia- 
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nientarv  whig*,  udiog»  by  its  inpabey 
to  puto  them  forward*  whHe  tney  4a 
tetitm  modified  and  repvetted  thoie  ir« 
regular  moTements  <o  which  it  was 
prone.  If  ever  any  of  those  troops 
made  too  rash  an  advance,  the  whip 
chiefs  employed  themselves  in  a  friend 
It  manner,  first  in  recalling  them  to 
their  natural  place,  and  then  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  protecting  shield  over  any  excesses 
into  which  they  might  have  oeen  hur¬ 
ried.  This  aUianoe,  after  having  sub¬ 
sisted  so  long  with  the  greatesC  mutual 
benefit,  was  .suddenly  mssolved.  The 
.event  took  place  unexpectedly,  and 
■during  a  period  of  the  greatest  seemng 
iproiperity.  We  allude  to  the  apparent¬ 
ly  secure,  though  really  so  short,  pos¬ 
session  of  power  bythe  Whig  party  uter 
thexlemise  of  Mr  Wt.  It  was  alleged 
.that  they  had  shewn  a  very  pecuUar 
alacrity  in  tasting  the  sweets  of  office ; 
that  in  seeking  to  satisfy  their  numer- 
XMis  retainers,  they  had  adopted  mea- 
■sures  savouring  still  less  of  economy 
than  those  which  they  had  so  loudly 
reprobated  in  their  predecessors ;  final¬ 
ly,  that  of  all  these  mighty  changes 
which,  with  or  without  reason,  their 
popular  adherents  had  confidently  an¬ 
ticipated,  scarcely  one  had  been  even 
mentioned.  So  long,  however,  as  Fox 
survived,  his  amenity,  address,  and 
long  established  influence,  warded  off 
an  open  rupture.  After  him,.the  supre¬ 
macy  came  into  the  hands  of  Lords 
Grey  and  Greaville,  men  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  habits,  of  high  and  proud  ho¬ 
nour,  and  wholly  incapable  of  brook* 
ing  the  coarse  reproaches  with  which 
they  were  assayed  by  this  class  of  yvon- 
dam  associates.  The  popular  chiefs  at 
length  declared  open  war  against  every 
thing  that  bore  the  name  of  Whig,  and 
loumy  avowed  a  predilection  for  mini- 
atecs  themselves,  as  open  enemies,  ra¬ 
ther  than  for  these  false  and  treacher¬ 
ous  friends.  The  people,  having  thus 
t)uitted  the  guides  in  whom  they  had 
long  trusted,  were  open  to  the  action 


of  others  of  more  congenial  character. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  soon  espied 
by  seme  who  had  eageriy  driven  the 
trade  of  anti-jacobinism  while  it  con¬ 
tinued  profitable,  but  who  now,  see¬ 
ing  the  best  customers  gone  to  the 
other  side,  resolved  to  go  along  with 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  serious  .danger  attendant 
on  such  a  transition.  The  multitude, 
always  whoUy  engrossed  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  object  of  their  enthusiasm,  forget 
and  forgave  all  things  to  those  vrao 
will  humour  them  in  it.  The  experi¬ 
ment,  therefore,  was  completely  «uc- 
cessful  t  and  its  proceeds  were  such  as 
soon  to  call  up  rivids,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  that  coarse  ribaldry,  ex- 
aggerated  invective,  and  extravagant 
promises  from  a  total  change  of  aU 
things,  which  were  calculatra  to  re¬ 
commend  their  lucubrations  to  the 
reading  multitude.  The  vastly  aug¬ 
mented  number  of  political  students  af¬ 
forded  an  ample  and  immediate  reward 
to  popularity,  and  under  this  iaspulse 
there  was  ceKainly  produced  no  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  that  homely  and 
declamatory  eloquence,  which  suited 
the  object  and  the  readers.  In  run¬ 
ning  the  race  of  popularity,  it  was 
soon  found  the  most  expedient  course 
to  proceed  the  utmost  length  which 
was  consistent  with  keeping  on  the 
outside  of  a  prison  walk  ft  is  true, 
that  in  performing  their  rounds  con¬ 
tinually  so  close  to  these  ever  patent 
gates,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
avoid  being  attracted  inwards.  An 
extensive  circulation,  however,  could 
pay  for  a  fine  and  a  few  months  im¬ 
prisonment,  not  to  mention  the  in¬ 
crease  of  popularity  derived  from  this 
temporary  martyrdom.  Works  con¬ 
ducted  on  si)eh  principles,  and  beco¬ 
ming  the  popular  creed  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  spirit  which,  when  inflamed  by 
public  distress,  must  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  tranquillity. 
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.  .  The  democratic  spirit  wluck  his  for 
some  time  past  been  so  strong  in  this 
country,  though  probably  a  revival  of 
that  excited  during  the  early  periods 
of  the  French  revolution,  does  not  pre> 
sent  itself  altogether  under  the  same 
features.  It  is  of  a  ruder  character, 
and  Bot  illumined  by  those  lights  of 
fancy  and  philosophy,  which  threw  a 
lustre  over  those  daring  chimeras.  In 
return,  its  pretensions  are  not  carried 
quite  to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Those 
early  apostles  treated  with  disdain  the 
panegyrics  lavished  for  so  many  ages 
upon  the  British  constitution,  as  the 
most  perfect  instrument  by  which  any 
society  had  yet  been  governed.  They 
demanded  that  it,  equally  with  every 
other,  should  be  thrown  aside,  and  be 
aucceeded  by  an  ideal  system,  founded 
on  the  supposed  inherent  **  Rights  of 
Man.**  The  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  broken  the  spell  of  these 
visionary  systems.  The  British  con¬ 
stitution  slso  having  become  more  than 
ever,  and  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
4he  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  of  eagerly  practised  or  desired  imi¬ 
tation,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
deny  that  it  possessed  ^me  kind  of 
excelleoce.  It  was  only  contended, 
that  this  was  past ;  that  from  the  glo- 
iiious  liberty  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors, 
we  had  sunk  into  the  most  cruel  and 
shameful  bondage  ;  that  all  the  rights 
■  for  which  they  bled,  had  been  suc¬ 
cessively  wrested  from  us ;  that  the 
legislative  assemblies  were  become 
mere  tools  of  the  crown ;  and  that  to 
restore  that,  which  could  justly  be 
called  the  British  constitution,  would 
'  require  a  change  nearly  as  total  as  the 
i  ideal  one  proposed  by  the  early  revo- 
.  lutionists.  This  system  of  opinion  is 
deserving  of  the  greater  consideration, 
since  the  general)  prmciple,  that  the 
crown  has  gained  and  is  gaining,  is  very 
generally  held  even  by  moderate  whigs, 
and  not  unfrequently  admitted  by  mo¬ 
derate  tories.  Hume,  who  ranks  pretty 


high  b  this  latter  list,  does  not  hesi* 
tate  to  express  his  belief  of  a  change 
b  favour  of  the  crown.  Yet,  after 
bestowing  a  good  deal  of  considera¬ 
tion  upon  this  question,  we  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  has  diminished,  is  diminishing, 
and  (we  do  not  say  ought  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  but)  certainly  stands  in  no 
need  of  any  artificial  means  to  effect 
its  farther  diminution. 

In  the  frequent  references  made  to 
rights  Once  enjoyed  by  Britons,  and 
now  wrested  from  them,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  determbe  what  is  the 
golden  era  alluded  to.  No  one  assu¬ 
redly,  who  has  the  least  tincture  of 
history,  can  look  back  for  it  to  the 
feudal  ages,  when  the  body  of  the 
people,  as  in  Russia  at  present,  were 
bondsmen  attached  to  the  glebe,  and 
sold  on  the  ground  like  cattle ;  when 
there  was  not  a  House  of  Commons 
in  existence ;  and  when  the  barons, 
who  alone  enjoyed  independence,  were 
more  disposed  to  carry  on  discussbns 
with  their  sovereign,  sword  in  hand  at 
the  head  of  their  vassals,  than  to  con¬ 
fine  his  power  within  legal  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  limits;— ^r  under  the  Tudors, 
the  most  popular,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  atiiitary  monarchs  that  ever 
swayed  the  English  sceptre  ;  and  who 
scarcely  viewed  parliament  otherwise 
than  as  a  council,  whose  advice  they 
were  bound  to  follow  only  b  so  far  as 
to  themselves  appeared  perfectly  agree¬ 
able.  The  T udors  broke  the  powersof 
the  nobles  ;  so  far  they  did  well,  and, 
quite  unconsciously  to  themselves,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  rise  of 
the  popular  power ;  but  the  efforts 
which  that  branch  faintly  and  timidly 
made  to  rear  its  head,  were  resented 
and  crushed  as  acts  of  unheard-of  au¬ 
dacity.  As  little  will  this  bright 
era  be  sought  under  the  first  Stuarts, 
when  the  claim  of  divine  right  and  un¬ 
limited  power  in  the  sovereign,  now 
carried  higher  than  ever,  came  into 
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open  ooUima  with  the  matured  ener- 
net  of  the  Commons.  The  former, 
however,  unless  by  short  intervals,  kept 
the  field,  till  the  long  pent«up  stream  of 
popular  power  burst  its  barriers,  and 
•wept  all  before  it.  After  sweeping 
away  the  crown,  it  was  itself  carried 
down  in  the  tide  of  its  own  raising  ; 
and  ail  the  consitutional  members  of 
the  state  were  sunk  for  a  time  beneath 
the  waves  of  military  despotism.  Still 
less  will  any  Whig  refer  to  the  second 
Stuarts,  whose  sway  was  marked  by 
so  many  outrages  on  the  rights  and 
lives  of  the  subject,  and  whose  career 
of  Arbitrary  power  was  only  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  some  transient  paroxysm  of  po¬ 
pular  frenzy.  The  only  period  then, 
upon  which  any  rational  man  can  fix 
as  .the  golden  age  of  England’s  liber¬ 
ty,  is  that  which  elapsed  from  the  Re¬ 
volution  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  or  rather  of  the 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  If 
then  it  can  be  proved  that  the  British 
constitution,  during  that  very  era,  was 
DOt  so  free  as  at  this  moment,  the  age 
of  lost  liberty,  so  continually  invoked, 
will  plainly  prove  to  be  a  perfect  chi¬ 
mera.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any 
abstruse  reasonings  upon  the  subject, 
but  shall  merely  state  a  few  plain  facts, 
drawn  from  no  very  recondite  sources, 
which  must,  we  think,  convince  every 
one  who  is  not  predetermined  to  be¬ 
lieve  otherwise. 

Of  all  the  exercises  of  power  by 
which  Parliament  can  display  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  supremacy,  the  highest 
seems  tobe,thatof  compelling  thecrown 
to  change  its  ministers ;  and  any  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  this  power  has  been  most 
frequently  exercised,  bears,  beyond  any 
other,  the  stamp  of  liberty.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  no  one  instance  occurred, 
from  the  Revolution,  till  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole — the  very  man  under 
whom  the  constitution  is  asserted  to 
have  first  declined  from  its  original  pu¬ 
rity.  Prior  to  this  time,  there  was  not 


even  the  idea  of  such  a  power  as  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  parliament.  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  indeed,  sometimes  made  partial 
changes,  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
that  assembly,  and  smoothing  the  way 
to  his  grand  system  of  continental  war ; 
but  however  odious  some  of  his  coun¬ 
sellors  might  be,  no  attempts  were 
made  by  Parliament  to  effect  their  dii- 
missaL  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  although  the  whig 
ministry  became  .very  unpopular  by 
continuing  the  war  after  all  its  objects 
were  attained,  they  were  removed,  not 
by  any  interference  of  parliament,  but 
solely  through  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  being  supplanted  by  Mrs  Ma- 
sham  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen.  T  wo 
years  after,  George  I.  succeeded,  when 
the  whigs  were  restored  to  power,  in 
consequence  of  the  sole  determination 
of  the  king.  Presently  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  who  just  before  commanded 
great  majorities,  and  held  their  adver¬ 
saries  close  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  were 
obliged  to  fiy  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
save  their  heads.  It  was  to  George 
I.’s  mistresses,  and  George  Il's  queen, 
not  to  parliament,  that  statesmen  look¬ 
ed  for  promotion.  After  the  memora¬ 
ble  example  of  Walpole,  this  high  con- 
troul  of  royal  prerogative  remained 
dormant  for  thirty  years,  when  it  was 
again  exercised  against  Lord  North  ; 
and  these  two  formed  the  only  decided 
instance  of  its  exercise  during  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Now,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  parliament  have  dismiss¬ 
ed  one  whole  ministry,  (the  Adding¬ 
tons)— one  half  ministry,  (for  we  can¬ 
not  consider  Lord  Melville  as  holding 
less  than  that  proportion) — and  they 
have  half-impeached  a  prince  of  the 
blood ;  and  all  this  in  tne  heart  of  a 
war,  represented  as  tending  to  carry 
the  royal  influence  to  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  height.  It  does  not  seem  extrava¬ 
gant  to  say,  that  these  stretches  of  par¬ 
liamentary  power,  fairly  equal  all  those 
put  together  made  from  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  down  to  the  commencement  of  a 
war  represented  as  involving  the  down¬ 
fall  of  British  liberty. 

At  the  Revolution,  we  find  the  crown 
in  full  possession  of  that  Vtto  which 
the  constitution  professes  to  bestow  f 
it  was  exercised  by  William  on  several 
most  important  occasions.  This  pre¬ 
rogative  is  annihilated.  The  royal  as¬ 
sent  is  'Universally  regarded  as  a  mere 
form,  which  mnst  be  .  affixed  to  any 
bill  that  has  passed. the  ordeal  of  the 
two  Houses.  Under  George  I.  it  was 
understood  that  the  bulk  of  the  natbn, 
and  particularly  of  the  landed  interest, 
were  toilies-;*  not  such  tories  as  we 
now  see,  ;but  old  genuine  -tories.— in¬ 
veterate  sticklers  to  the  doctrines  of 
olivine  right,  passive  obedience,  and 
non-resistance— doctrines  which,  du¬ 
ring  the  height  of  the  reign  of  anti- 
jacobinism,  a  faint  attempt  w^as  made 
•to  revive,  but  which  seem  now  con- 
.signed  for  ever  to  oblivion.  In  our 
days,  the  loyalty  even  of  the  most  loy¬ 
al, 'is  a  very  cool  and  deliberate  senti¬ 
ment.  The  high  tory  by  principle, 
is  merely  a  great  lover  of  peace  and 
good  order ;  an  instinctive  foe  to  all  tu¬ 
mult  and  disturbance  ;  one  who  wishes 
to  enjoy  tranquilly  the  good  things 
of  this  life  ;  and  who  dreads,  in  every 
innovation,  a  tendency  to  subvert  the 
established  order  of  good  things.  These 
are  cold  sentiments,  compared  -to  the 
emotions  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  with 
which  our  fathers  were  animated  ;  and 
heing  opposed  to  the  greatly  increased 
force  of  the  popular  spirit,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  a  state  of  the  public 
mind  unfavourable  to  the  increase,  or 
even  maintenance  of  the  monarchical 
power.  The  action  of  this  spirit  seems. 


notwithstanding  idl  the  clamours  to  the 
contrary,  to  be  exemplified  in  the  com¬ 
parative  amount  of  the  civil  list ;  which, 
doubtless,  must  always  have  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  o^ect  with  the  prince.  In  the 
reign  of  William,  it  was  fixed  by  par¬ 
liament  atTOO.OOOl.,  a  sum  which  would 
be  rated  very  low  by  considering  it 
equal  to  two  millions  of  our  present 
money.  The  present  civil  list  is  on¬ 
ly  1,028/XX)1.,  a  nominal  increase  so 
small,  as  to  be  a  great  virtual  diminu¬ 
tion.  The  salary  of  the  office  of  king 
bas,  therefore,  not  been  augmented  in 
proportion  to  almost  any  other  salary, 
much  less  to  the  remarkable  increase 
both  in  the  landed  and  monied  incomes 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  veneration  for  the  person  and 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  has  been 
the  increase  of  tenderness  and  regard 
for  the  people,  of  the  waat  of  which 
they  complain  so 'bitterly.  It  appears 
almost  miraculous,  when  we  consider 
the  immense  amount  of  taxes  imposed 
under  the  Pitt  administraticm,  how  very 
few  affect  the  necessaries  of  life.  Even 
these  few  were  taxed  previous  to  the 
'late  war ;  and  the  most  important  one, 
that  on  salt,  existed  already  in  the  reign 
of  King  William.  Holland,  formerly 
indeed  reckoned  the  most  heavily  bur¬ 
dened  country  in  Europe,  but  which 
has  now  fully  yielded  to  us  that  sad  pre¬ 
eminence,  though  a  republic,  had  taxes 
imposed  on  bread  and  on  butcher  meat, 
the  two  first  necessaries  of  life.  How 
would  the  honest  labourer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  relish  the  revival  of  the  taxes 
imposed  in  1695,  for  the  support  of 
King  -William’s  wars-?  At  that  time, 
all  who  received  wages  of  from  four  to 


*  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole  1. 93.  Down  tol741,  the  electors  of  Westminster  took 
the  instructions  of  the  ministry  as  to  the  persons  whom  they  were  to  elect,  and  who 
consisted  usually  of  two  lords,  one  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  other  of  the  Admiralty. 
We  shall  not  inquire  what  notice  a  recommendation  of  this  nature  would  be  likely 
to  meet  witli  at  the  present  A^y.—lbid.  III. 
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eight  pounds  i-year,  paid  a  farthing  a- 
week,  or  a  shilling  per  annum,  on  every 
pound.  The  amount  was  doubled  to 
those  who  received  from  eight  to  six* 
teen  pounds.  Those  who  had  not 
four  pounds  a-year,  provided  they  did 
not  receive  alms,  had  at  least  a  pennv 
a-week  wrung  out  of  them.  So  much 
for  the  lost  gulden  days  of  Old  £ng* 
land. 

Of  all  the  bulwarks  of  the  British 
constitution,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  ever  been  justly  accounted  the  su¬ 
rest  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  amid  its 
most  licentious  exercise,  to  deplore  it 
as  no  longer  existing.  We  believe, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  this  right 
has,  since  the  Revolution,  been  not  only 
greatly  improved,  but  almost  entirely 
created.  In  1692,  it  appears  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  an  act  continuing 
the  cetuortbip  which  had  been  imposed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  so  that 
at  the  precise  era  of  the  Revolution,  nor 
for  tome  time  after,  did  there  exist  even 
the  vestige  of  a  free  press.  The  cen¬ 
sorship  was  taken  off,  probably  in 
the  reign  of  William,  though  we  have 
not  ascertained  the  precise  period  ;  but 
the  prosecution  of  Tutchins  in  1704,  as 
reported  at  length  in  the  State  Trials, f 
may  afford  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  then 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  political  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  series  of  libels  for  which 
this  person  was  indicted,  are  in  a  very 
moderate  strain  indeed,  compared  to 
those  which  we  see  daily  issuing  from 
the  press  with  impunity.  He  com¬ 
plains  that  preferment  is  bestowed  by 
interest  and  favour,  rather  than  merit ; 
that  the  revenue  is  seriously  injured  by 
the  choice  of  unfit  persons  to  collect  it ; 
above  all,  that  naval  commands  are  be¬ 
stowed  on  persons  wholly  unable  to  ex¬ 
ercise  them.  He  insists  that  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  navy  is  a  greater 
tax  upon  the  nation  than  all  the  ordi¬ 


nary  taxes  put  together,  and  coneludesr 
**  we  never  had  a  better  navy,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  managers  thereof  is 
like  a  bottomless  pit.’*  There  are  al¬ 
so  insinuations  about  the  influence  of 
French  gold,  though  they  do  not  seem 
brought  home  directly  to  the  ministry. 
These  strictures  appeared  so  daring, 
that  the  Attorney-General  prefaces 
them  by  observing,  **  It  will  appear 
that  he  has  taken  the  greatest  liberty, 
I  believe,  that  ever  man  took.”  He 
then  broadly  lays  down  the  law,  that 
*f  there  can  be  no  reflection  on  them 
that  are  in  office  under  her  majesty, 
but  must  cast  some  reflection  on  the 
queen  who  employs  them  and  the 
Chief  Justice  follows  up  this  maxim  by 
observing,  **  If  people  should  not  be 
called  to  account  for  possessing  the 
people  with  an  ill  opinion  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  no  government  can  subsist. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  for  any  govern-, 
ment,  man  to 'endeavour  to  procure 
animosities  at  to  the  management  o/itf 
this  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  a 
crime,  and  no  government  can  be  safe 
without  it  is  punished.”  These  max¬ 
ims  are  not  denied  by  Mr  Montagpie, 
the  counsel  for  the  pannel,  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  claim  for  Britons  the  right 
of  publishing  strictures  on  the  measures 
of  administration.  He  merely  contends 
that  there  is  no  individual  pointed  at  $ 
and  rests  particularly  on  a  most  miser¬ 
able  subterfuge,  that  navtf  signifies 
merely  any  collection  whatever  oiships^ 
and  may  apply  to  a  mercantile  as  well 
as  to  the  royal  navy.  Similar  language 
and  doctrine  will  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prosecutions  for  libel,  after¬ 
wards  instituted  by  the  Whig  admi- 
nistratiou,  during  the  decline  of  their 
power.  About  the  same  time  also, 
most  severe  measures  were  taken  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  against  any 
criticism  upon  their  proceedings.  In 


•  Sropllct,  IX.  p.  5.  t  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1098,  &c. 
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1701,  they  voted,  that  “  to  print  or 
publish  any  book,  or  libels,  reflecting 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  member  thereof,  for 
or  relating  to  his  service  therein,  is  a 
high  violation  of  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Among  the  benefits  of  a  free  press, 
perhaps  the  most  solid  and  valuable 
consists  in  the  full  publication  of  the 
proceedings  and  debates  in  parliament. 
This,  however,  is  a  privilege  of  only 
recent  achievement.  The  rigidly  ex¬ 
clusive  system  originally  en^rced,  is 
still  attested  by  a  standing  order,  read 
at  the  opening  of  every  session,  which 
directs  that  no  stranger  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  either  into  the  bodyof  the  house 
or  the  galleries  ;  and  that  if  any  have 
found  entrance,  he  shall  be  ejected 
without  delay.  This  order,  however, 
is  now  read  in  the  face  of  a  large  bo¬ 
dy  of  auditors,  who  remain  quietly 
seated,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are  in 
the  act  of  preparing  their  writing  im¬ 
plements  for  the  purpose  of  record¬ 
ing  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  in 
the  house.  The  right,  however,  was 
establishedonly  gradually ;  the  speeches 
were  first  produced  (by  Dr  Johnson  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, )  under  fic¬ 
titious  names ;  and  it  is  not,  we  believe, 
quite  fifty  years  ago  since  the  report- 
ing  of  parliamentary  debates  has  been 
formed  into  a  regular  system. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  most 
plausible  theme  of  the  malcontent  wri¬ 
ters  consists  in  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  national  debt,  and  consequent 
interminable  taxation.  The  wars,  in 
consequence  of  which  this  debt  lias 
been  accumulated,  are  represented  as 
undertaken  by  ministers  with  the  sole 
view  of  increasing  their  own  patronage 
and  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
thus  buying  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
with  its  own  money.  We  cannot  tru¬ 
ly  but  join  in  deploring  this  burden, 
the  most  grievous  under  which  any  na¬ 
tion  has  ever  laboured.  A  vast  pro. 


portion  of  the  income  of  the  higher 
and  middling  orders  is  thus  transferred 
from  those  by  whom  it  is  earned  or  in¬ 
herited,  to  the  creditors  or  servants  of 
the  state.  By  the  labouring  classes,  on 
whose  account  the  lamentation  is  espe¬ 
cially  made,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  much 
felt.  The  income  of  the  nation  con¬ 
tinues  the  same,  though  in  difiierent 
hands ;  and  the  whole  being  spent  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  must  equally 
reach  the  class  who  are  supported  by 
daily  wages,  and  who,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  scarcely  themselves  pay  any 
taxes.  As  to  wars,  the  people,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  shew  very  little  knowledge  of 
themselves  when  they  imagine  that  an 
extension  of  popular  power  would  di¬ 
minish  their  frequency.  All  history  is 
here  against  them.  If  we  look  back 
to  the  ancient  republics,  so  famed  for 
their  polity  and  wisdom,  we  find,  in¬ 
stead  of  this  boasted  prudent  and  pa¬ 
cific  character,  nothing  but  a  series  of 
war  upon  war.  The  great  and  weal¬ 
thy  empires,  on  the  contrary,  after  the 
ambition  of  their  first  founders  had  run 
its  career,  often  gladly  remained  at 
peace  while  the  cupidity  and  ambition 
of  their  neighbours  would  suffer  them. 
The  most  arbitrary  of  the  English  dy¬ 
nasties,  that  of  the  T udors,  was  paci-. 
fic,  and  was  never  engaged  in  any  pro¬ 
tracted  or  extensive  war,  except  the 
obviously  indispensible  one,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  Spanish  invasion.  James  1. 
carried  this  disposition  still  farther, 
notwithstanding  the  many  claims  made 
upon  him  by  the  disasters  of  his  son- 
in-law  the  Elector  Palatine.  Although, 
however,  this  was  entirely  his  person¬ 
al  concern,  he  enjoyed,  duringhis  reign, 
not  a  moment’s  rest  from  the  nation 
demanding  to  be  led  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  to  conquer  Bohemia  and  the 
Palatinate.  Only  the  nearly  absolute 
power  then  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign, 
preserved  England  from  this  extrava¬ 
gant  crusade.  Not  by  its  own  cla¬ 
mour,  but  through  the  rash  impetuo- 
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sity  of  Buckingham,  the  nation  at  la*t 
got  its  darling  war ;  and  though  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  continued  series  of  disaster, 
yet  the  peace  with  Spain  formed  one 
cause,  among  many  better- founded 
ones,  of  Chams’s  unpopularity.  The 
foreign  hostilities  of  Charles  II.  were 
much  less  acceptable  to  -the  nation, 
whose  just  indignation  was,  however, 
excited,  not  by  the  king's  engaging  in 
these  hostilities,  but  by  his  taking  the 
wrong  side.  'The  wars  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Queen  Anne  were  entirely 
whig  wars,  and  continued  always  po¬ 
pular  till  the  nation  was  quite  sicken¬ 
ed  by  the  burdens  necessary  for  their 
support.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  of  the  Spanish  war 
in  1737.  If  it  be  the  system  to  under¬ 
take  wars  with  a  view  to  extend  mini¬ 
sterial  influence.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  diligent  and 
skilful  supporter  of  that  system,  ought 
to  have  been  the  most  warlike  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  Every  one  knows,  however, 
that  he  was  the  most  pacific  Britain  ever 
had ;  and  that  he  sacrificed  all  his  po- 
pularity  in  delaying  to  gratify  the  ea- 
ger  bent  of  the  nation  towards  hostili¬ 
ties.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  were  slen. 
der  grounds  for  them,  either  injustice 
or  policy  ;  but  vague  hopes  of  plun¬ 
der,  and  Jenkins  carrying  about,  wrapt 
in  cotton,  the  ear  which  he  alleged  the 
Spaniards  had  cut  ofiF,  excited  such  a 
tide  of  passion  as  drowned  ail  sober  re¬ 
flection.  Walpole,  the  slave  of  power, 
deemed  it  needful  at  last  to  sail  with 
the  stream ;  but  the  war  thus  reluctant¬ 
ly  undertaken,  instead  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  bis  influence  according  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  theory,  soon  created  a  parliament- 
anr  majority,  which  drove  him  from 
office.  The  war  of  1756  was  entirely 
popular,  and  the  peace  made  by  the 
crown  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
the  people.  The  American  war  had 
doubtless  a  court  object ;  but  no  one, 
we  presume,  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  so  great  an  insurrection  was 


created  with  the  mere  view  of  increa¬ 
sing  the  crown  influence  at  home.  The 
domineering  measures  which  provoked 
it,  had  the  general  acquiescence  at  least 
of  the  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  immediately  concerned  in  the 
American  trade.  Even  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  steps,  and  those  which  most  d^ 
rectly  drove  the  colonies  into  rebellion 
— the  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,— 
the  disfranchisement  of  Massachussets, 
&c.  were  carried  in  parliament,  either 
unanimously,  or  by  the  most  sweeping 
majorities.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  was 
merely  the  influence  of  the  ministry 
bearing  down  all  before  it,  why,  then, 
we  ask,  did  the  same  parliament,  a  few 
years  after,  turn  out  the  same  ministry, 
fortified  by  all  the  patronage  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  war-establi^ment  ?  We  come 
next  to  the  revolutionary  war,  on  which 
dread  debateable  ground  we  do  not 
mean  much  to  expatiate.  It,  too,  was 
certainly  in  some  degree  a  court,  or  at 
least  an  aristocratic  war.  It  met  the 
full  support  of  the  aristocracy,  as  tes¬ 
tified  by  the  immense  burdens  udiich 
they  cheerfully  bore,  and  the  relief 
from  which  with  difficulty  reconcUed 
them  to  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  took  place 
most  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  mini¬ 
sters,  who  had  come  in  entirely  upon 
a  pacific  basis.  They  were  driven  in¬ 
to  it  by  the  united  cnes  of  the  nation, 
tory  and  whig, — the  latter  more  espe¬ 
cially  ;  one  main  source  arising  from 
the  vehement  quarrel  mamtained  be¬ 
tween  Buonaparte  and  the  English 
newspapers.  The  ministry  sought  in 
vain,  by  gratifying  the  people,  to  re¬ 
tain  their  places,  from  which  they  were 
soon  after  driven.  Here,  by  the  way, 
we  may  observe,  that  each  of  the  three 
instances  in  which  an  entire  ministry 
was  removed  by  the  interference  of  par¬ 
liament,  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war,  and  solely  in  consequence  of 
that  war.  This  surely  savours  little  of 
the  reigning  theory  as  to  war  produ- 
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cing  such  1  vast  exteosioD  of  ministe* 
rial  influence,  ansi  being  undertaken 
solely  with  a  view  to  that  effect.  Af. 
ter  a  vast  expenditure  of  bloodand  trea¬ 
sure,  peace  was  atlength  attained;  and  it 
rosy  be  said,  that  the  nation,  taught  by 
such  severe  experience,  would  not  again 
concur  in  any  war  which  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  avoided.  This  we  greatly  doubt. 
We  are  convinced,  that  even  now,  when 
weighed  down  with  such  a  load  of 
taxes,  and  crying  aloud  under  it,  there 
are  wars  in  which  the  nation  would 
gladly  embark.  If  war  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  favour  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  or  if  it  were  underta¬ 
ken  in  support  of  the  representative 
states  formra  in  the  South  of  Europe^ 
would  it  not  be  popular  i  Have  not 
the  opposition  prints  repeatedly  de- 
,  rided  the  neutrality  adhered  to  by  mi- 
^  nisters  ?  This  remark  we  make,  not 
in  censure  or  derision  of  sentiments, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  share  ; 
but  merely  to  shew,  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  stiU  for  war;— that  the 
excitement,  the  animation,  the  news 
with  which  it  is  pregnant,  are  still 
grateful  to  them. 

In  considering  now  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  as  to  the  relative  power  of  the 
crown  and  the  people,  we  see  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  tending  to  make  the  scale 
,  of  the  latter  preponderate.  An  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  patronage  has  certainly 
been  lost  to  the  crown,  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  war-establishment.  The 
army  and  navy  are  no  longer  looked  to 
by  men  of  all  ranks,  as  channels  by 
which  a  part  of  their  family  may  be 
employed  and  advanced.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  sineenres  and  over-paid 
appointmentshave  been  lately  retrench¬ 
ed  by  a  laudable  xeal  for  public  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  and  numerous  contracts,  which 
were  among  the  richest  boons  that  go¬ 
vernment  had  to  bestow,  were,  by  the 
arrangements  of  Mr  Pitt,  disposed  of 
by  open  competition.  Taxes,  we  may 
•observe,  have  a  double  action;  for. 


while  the  disposal  of  their  produce 
strengthens  the  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  levying  of  them  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  stimuli  to  that  patriot¬ 
ism  which  consists  in  hostility  to  the 
existing  powers.  But  the  situation  of 
the  British  executive  is  now  peculiar  ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
amount  of  debt,  it  has  no  controul  over 
two  thirds  of  its  own  revenue.  This 
must  be  paid  to  the  public  creditor, 
who  receives  it  as  a  right,  and  returns 
no  thanks.  Of  the  remainder  also,  no 
profit  accrues,  from  the  larg^  propor¬ 
tion  paid  as  wages  to  common  soldiers 
and  sailors,  who,  instead  of  soliciting 
employment  as  a  favour,  must  be  bribed 
to  accept,  and  compelled  to  remain  in 
-it.  We  may  fairly  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  British  administration  do 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  fourth  of 
the  revenue,  of  which  they  suffer  the 
odium. 

After  all  this,  we  are  aware  h  may 
be  urged,  that,  allowing  the  power  of 
the  crown  not  to  have  increased, — to 
have  even  sensibly  diminished,  still  if 
the  public  benefit  would  be  promoted 
by  reducing  it  still  lower,  and  if  the 
nation  be  ripe  for  a  more  popular  form 
of  government,  are  they  not  justified 
in  seeking  to  attain  it.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  so.  If  there  really  exist 
among  any  people  materials  for  a  better 
government  than  they  actually  enjoy, 
he  who  earns  it  for  them  may  attain  the 
fame  of  a  patriot  and  legislator.  Still, 
of  all  operations,  this  is  the  most  de¬ 
licate,  and  calls  for  the  most  serious 
preliminary  consideration.  To  pre¬ 
dict  the  precise  ultimate  consequences 
of  any  great  political  change,  seems  a 
lesson  which  experience  has  not  yet 
taught  to  mankind.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  common  than  for  the  most  su¬ 
perficial  politician  to  announce,  with 
full  assurance,  what  will  be  the  result 
of  his  own  plans  ;  but  the  event  usual¬ 
ly  belies  all  these  confident  predictions. 
The  architect  who  frames  his  edifice 
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with  &xed  and  paMive  materiala,  it  b 
a  very  different  aituation  from  him 
whose  materiak  are  conunuallr  movbg 
under bs  hands,  and  have  impulseftfrom 
within  themselves  mere  powerful  than 
that  which  he  endeavours  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  them.  There  it  in  every  so¬ 
ciety  a  vast  btent  mass  ,of  talent  and 
ammtion,  greatly  beyond  what  can  find 
scope  b  ksordinary  circumstancesy^hut 
whicby  when  the  usual  restnunts  are 
taken  off*,  and  when  a  new  field  is  open- 
cd(  speedy  burst  forth,  and  display 
phenomena  never  dreamt  of  by  the  first 
innovators.  How  often,  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  do  we  see  all  the 
first  actors,  forms,  and  principles,  swept 
away,and  those  which  supplanted  them 
supplanted  by  others,  till  at  last  an  is¬ 
sue  is  produced,  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  origbally  contemplated.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  na¬ 
tions  have  usually  declined  making  any 
sudden  radical  change,  unless  in  cases 
where  matters  come  to  such  an  extre¬ 
mity  that  no  change  could  be  for  the 
worse.  We  are  well  aware,  that  our 
antagonists  are  ready  to  meet  us  upon 
this  ground,  and  loudly  to  prochum, 
that  uie  supposed  case  finds  in  them  its 
ample  fulfilment;  that  no  situatbn  can  be 
more  miserable  and  deplorable, than  that 
in  which  they  find  themselves  inv<dved. 
We  heartily  wish  it  were  in  our  power 
to  prove  this  lamentation  to  be  as  whol¬ 
ly  groundless  as  that  made  over  the  loss 
of  British  liberties.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  evils  which  drive  a  nation  to 
a  revolution  at  any  cost,  must  be  not 
evils  simply,  but  evils  suffered  from  the 
misconduct  or  oppression  of  the  ruling 
powers.  If  natural  and  inevitable,  they 
can  only  be  aggravated  by  throwing  the 
political  maclune  into  a  state  of  disor¬ 
der.  Now  the  two  evils  under  which 
Britab  bbours,  and  of  which  we  have 
fully  admitted  the  existence,  are  heavy 
taxes,  and  the  want  of  customers  for 
her  goods.  As  to  the  former,  its 
weight  arise!  mably  from  the  long  wars 


in  whbh  we  have  been  engaged.  Now». 
be  these  wars  necessary  or  unnecessa¬ 
ry,  just  or  unjust,  they  are  over ;  and 
there  evidently  d^  not  exist  the  least 
project  or  intentbn  b  any  quarter  of 
renewing  them.  There  is  nothing  ur- 
gent,  therefore,  in  an  evil,'  the  cause  of 
which  has  entirely  ceased ;  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  h  reaUy  were  more  likely 
to  prove  a  remedy  than  there  has  ap¬ 
peared  any  reason  to  expects  Aftiw 
all,  the  second  evil  is  ^  much  the 
heaviest.  Taxes  operate  only  where 
there  is  an  bcome, — they  take  away 
only  a  proportbn  of  it ;  and,  unlessb 
the  Case  of  the  rich,  not  a  very  large 
proportion.  Want  of  employment  fwla 
upon  the  most  industrious  and  deservbg 
classes ;  not  merely  narrowing  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  reducing  thm  to  vrant 
and  bankruptcy the  labourer  and 
his  family,  whom  taxes  could  scarc^ 
reach,  are  stripped  by  it  of  their  daily 
bread.  Yet  this -is  a  pobt  so  little 
within  the  competence  of  government, 
that  all  efforts  nude  by  the  legislature  to 
remedy  it  are  now  fully  proved  to  have 
no  possible  effect,  but  that  of  aggrava- 
tbg  the  evil.  The  only.radiad  rease- 
dy  would  be  the  justly  deprecated  and 
ultimately  fatal  one,  of  recnning  to  a 
state  of  war. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew, 
both  that  change  is  dangerous,  and 
that  there  is  no  urgent  for  it ;  but, 
supposing  these  objections  ovemikd, 
we  are  not  unprepared  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  there  be  any  by 
which  the  British  Constitutbn  would 
be  materially  improved.  We  shall  be¬ 
gin  with  the  executive  branch,  that 
mark  set  up  for  all  the  arrows  of  our 
patriotic  reformers.  With  them  evciy 
thing  reg^  it  the  object  of  invective 
or  derision ;  and  legktmacy  has  become 
a  regular  term  of  reproach.  For  our 
parts,  we  openly  profess  ourselves  ad¬ 
herents  of  royalty,  of  legitinucy,  and 
if  there  be  yet  another  name  nrare 
frightful  and  more  odious,  mcaabg  the 
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same  thiog,we  hesitate  not  to  adopt  it.  after  auffering  by  its  means  a  long 
We  mean,  that  hereditary  succession  series  of  internal  commotions,  erased 
appears  to  us  essential  to  the  existence  at  length  from  the  list  of  independent 
of  legal  and  limited  monarchy.  This  states.  If  these  dissensions  do  not  lend 
form  of  government  is  altogether  inde-  to  the  domination  of  a  foreign  posner; 
pendent  of  the  personal  cl^racter  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  pave  tM  way 
qualities  of  the  prince.  Any  extraordi>  for  military  ascendancy,  that  power  to 
narydegree,  indeed,  of  activityandpo>  whose  fatal  predominance  a  popular 
pularityon  his  part  is  not  only  unneces*  state  is  continually  exposed.  We  are 
sary,butitdirectlycontrarytothespirit  aware,  that  the  case  of  the  United 
of  such  a  governinent.  These  dispo.  States  is  quoted,  in  which  a  temporary 
sitions  woiHd  inevitably  prompt  e£Forts  and  removeable  magistrate  has  per* 
to  enlarge  his  prerogative,  and  would  formed  the  executive  functions  in  a 
bivour  success  in  this  pernicious  u»-  sufficiently  respectable  manner,  and 
dertaking.  The  hereditary  monarch,  withoutany  tumultuary  canvas.  Ame. 
like  othm  fixed  by  birth  in  any  high  rica,  however,  is  in  a  very  different 
fortune,  is  likely  to  be  a  man  of  easy  state  of  society  from  any  European 
temper,  indolent  habits,  without  much  country,  and  above  all  from  Britain, 
vigour  in  action,  disposed  to  enjoy  life.  She  has  a  smaller  population  dispersed 
and  more  anxious  to  preserve  what  he  over  four  or  five  times  the  extent  of 
has,*  than  to  acquire  more.  He  may,  territory;  no  immense  fortunes,  no 
no  doubt,  be  occasionally  acted  upon  overgrown  capitals,  no  masses  of  poor 
by  the  natural  desire  of  power,  and  of  and  corrupted  populace.  In  such  a 
gening  his  ends ;  but  whenever  he  en.  society,  a  much  lighter  pressure  of 
counters  any  serious  opposition,  will  power  will  restrain  the  tumultuary 
seldom  put  all  to  hazard,  rather  than  principles,  than  amid  the  crowded 
yield.  Inheriting  a  fix^  and  great  cities  of  Europe.  America,  besides, 
place,  he  is  more  desirous  to  preserve  has  never  yet  been  involved  in  any 
than  to  extend  it.  He,  on  the  con-  protracted  war,  which  could  form  a 
trary,  who  rises  from  an  inferior  station  veteran  standing  army,  or  a  comman. 
to  supreme  power,  is  active,  restless,  der  of  high  name  and  popularity.  * 
enterprizing ;  the  habit  of  acquiring  Yet  unless  the  era  be  really  come, 
renders  him  still  dissatisfied,  while  when  men  are  finally  to  beat  their  spears 
there  is  yet  a  higher  place  to  be  ob*  into  pruning-hooks,  these  can  scarce- 
tained.  Such  a  prince  would  be  much  ly  fail  to  arise  ;  and  already,  indeed, 
less  disposed  to  confine  himself  within  America  has  only  been  prevented  from 
the  limits  of  prerogative,  and  submit  engaging  in  a  long  war,  by  the  want 
to  the  controiu  of  a  popular  assembly,  of  an  enemy  with  whom  she  could  hope 
A  more  serious  evil  still  exists  in  the  to  contend.  Such  an  enemy,  and  such 
dissensions  which  must  be  generated  a  chief  once  formed,  could  only,  we 
among  those  who  contend  for  so  bril-  conceive,  be  kept<down  to  their  pro- 
liant  a  prize.  Europe  has  had  full  per  place  by  the  weight  of  a  hereditary 
opportunity  to  observe  the  tendencies  executive  head  ;  otherwise  they  could 
of  elective  monarchy.  She  has  seen  scarcely  fail  to  become  the  ruling 
one  of  her  most  powerful  kingdoms,  power  in  the  state. 

*  The  war  of  independence  was  carried  on  by  militia,  for  even  those  considered  as 
r^ukr  soldiers,  were  enlisted  for  so  short  a  time  as  to  come  really  under  that  de¬ 
scription  ;  besides,  that  the  nation  stood  then  much  lower  still  as  to  wealth  and  po¬ 
pulation.  2 
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If  there  be  any  troth  io  tfaeie  riewi 
of  the  aobjecti  we  leave  the  popular  wri* 


DETHtn^  •aiiCH. 

fallacious.  We  conceive  it  undeniable 
that  expediency*  the  tendency  to  pro- 


ters  to  consider,  bow  far  the  studied  mote  the  welfare  of  the  society,  must 
obloquy  and  derision  which  they  con*  be  the  main  part  of  the  merits  of 
tinually  throw  on  every  thing  connect*  any  representative  system.  It  may 
ed  with  royalty,  is  or  is  not  conducive  .  not  then  appear  very  illiberal  to  assert, 
to  the  true  interests  of  freedom.  A  as  a  leading  principle  of  expediency, 
tendency  to  the  vices  of  self-indulgence  that  the  admnistration  should  be  chief- 
is  certainly  an  evil  to>  which  heredi*  ly  in  the  hands  of  the  most  enlightened 
tary  princes,  like  others  unfortunately  and  best  informed  part  of  the  comniu- 
surrounded  with  too  ample  means  of  nity.  The  interest  of  all  the  orders 
gratification,  are  liable.  There  have  of  society  is  so  linked  together,  that 
nodoubtbeenbrilliantexceptions;and,  scarcely  one  of  them,  if  they  know 
after  all,  these  vices  have  been  more  gross  well  wW  they  are  doing,  will  injure 
and  conspicuous  in  individuals  raised  the  rest.  Do  we  not  see  how  Russia 
to  the  throne  from  a  private  station,  has  flourished  under  a  despotic  govem- 
Still  they  are  prevalent  failings  of  he-  ment,  because  that  government  has 
reditary  princes,  and,  in  point  of  e»-  imported,  and  as  yet  chiefly  monopo- 
ample,  have  certainly  a  pernicious  in-  lized  the.knoi?ledgeof  more  improved 
fluence.  Although,  therefore,  in  a  he-  countries  f  We  would  never  compare 
reditary  limited  monarchy,  the  general  the  Russian  people  to  one,  a  large  pro* 
and  salutary  rule  be,  to  abstain  from  the  portion  of  which  are  qualified  to  exer* 
person  of  the  monarch,  yet  we  should  cise  a  free  voice  in  public  deliberations. 


not  be  sorry  on  such  points  to  see  the 
application  of  a  little  “  grave  rebuke,** 


Still,  being  such  as  k  is,  who  can  doubt 
that,  with  a  different  government,  it 


which,  if  it  could  not  be  expected  to  would  have  been  a  century  back  in  ci' 
fall  with  much  weight  on  the  quarter  vilization  i  England,  more  happy,  pos 


towards  which  it  was  pointed,  might 


’  of  citizens,  who  are 


yet  tend  to  preserve  unaltered,  in  the  capable  of  the  salutary  and  ennobling 
minds  of  the  nation,  the  distinctions  of  exercise  of  deliberating  for  the  public 
right  and  wrong.  This,  however,  weal.  Still,  if  we  consider  cultivation 
ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  done  wkh  of  mind,  as  a  requisite  for  the  exercise 
an  anxious  care  to  avoid  throwing  con-  of  political  functions,  we  must  at  pre¬ 
tempt  on  the  person  and  office  of  the  sent  in  Britain,  as  in  every  other  coun- 
distinguished  individual  thus  animad-  try,  restrict  them  to  a  minority.  We 
vertedon,  not,  as  usual,  for  the  express  are  not  among  those  who  would  for 
purpose  of  producing  that  effect.  ever  doom  to  ignorance,  as  well  as 
The  next  particular  in  which  a  toil,  that  portion  of  the  society  which 
change  is  still  more  pointedly  and  car-  subsists  by  manual  labour.  We  see 
nestly  demanded,  is  the  state  of  the  no  obstacle  to  their  attaining  one  day 
national  representation.  The  system  a  considerable  extent  of  intellectuu 


called  for  by  the  mass  of  the  people  is,  culture ;  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  do- 
and  always  must  be,  one  and  the  same  ing  so  ;  but  we  expect  it,  like  all  the 


—universal  suffrage.  The  fact  is,  this 
system  is  so  natum  and  plausible,  that 
we  ought  not  too  much  to  blame  raw 
politicians  for  deeming  it  the  best.  In 
theory  it  seems  to  be  so ;  but  in  poli¬ 
tical  affairs,  first  views  are  extremely 

VOL.  KI.  PART  L 


great  processes  of  nature,  to  take  place 
only  gradually,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
ages.  Knowledge,  it  is  true,  is  ^gin¬ 
ning  to  dawn  on  all  the  dark  corners  of 
the  earth.  Multitudes  who  never  read 
before,  read  now,  and  are  making  use 
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of  th«r  newly  acquired  faculty,  by  de- 
TOting  themselves  to  political  discussion 
and  inquiry.  But,  though  we  see  much 
to  make  this  class  of  persons  suppose 
themselves  fit  for  the  task  of  legisla* 
tion,  we  see  very  little  to  make  them 
really  fit.  This  early  dawn,  shewing  on> 
ly  the  dim  erroneous  surfaces  of  thin^, 
is  more  deceitful  than  even  the  dark* 
ness  which  it  has  begun  to  dispel.  One 
feature  which  invariably  accompanies 
the  decisions  of  unexperienced  intellect 
on  any  new  subject,  is  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  its  own  hasty  decisions. 
Thus  no  one  judges  himself  fitted, 
without  a  long  previous  apprentice¬ 
ship,  to  manufacture  a  loaf  of  bread, 
or  a  web  of  cloth — most  useful  opera¬ 
tions,  and  demanding,  we  believe,  a 
greater  share  of  intdlectual  exertion 
than  is  commonly  supposed ;  yet  they 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  so  very  much 
easier  than  the  task  of  giving  laws  to 
nations,  that  the  latter  may  m  taken 
up  at  once  without  pains  or  study.  It 
seems  now  supposed,  not  only  that 
the  legislator,  like  the  poet,  is  bom, 
but  that  while  a  select  few  only  are 
bora  poets,  all  are  born  legislators. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  science  in 
which  first  appearances  are  so  decei¬ 
ving  as  in  politics  and  political  econo¬ 
my  ;  nor  any  class  of  measures  which 
sa  often  terminate  in  the  direct  con¬ 
trary  of  their  obvious  and  apparent 
tendency.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  unexperienced  politician  not  only 
is  very  uncertain  of  being  in  the  right, 
but  has  many  chances  of  being  in  the 
wrong.  His  eager  real  too  for  these 
little-pondered  opinions,  and  hh  infu¬ 
riate  rage  against  all  who  m  any  shape 
dissent  from  them,  preclude  all  prospect 
of  an  error  once  committed  being  ever 
retrieved.  Far  less  are  his  eyes  ever 
likely  to  be  opened  by  the  political 
oracles  to  whose  responses  he  listens  ; 
and  who,  as  already  observed,  know 
their  trade  too  well  not  to  use  all  their 
arts  to  inflame,  instead  of  calming  every 


blind  passion  of  the  numerous  classes 
to  whom  their  sheets'- are  addressed. 
All  things  then  considered,  we  scarce¬ 
ly  hesitate  to  conclude,  that'  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  knowledge  and  political  inquiry 
newly  diffused  among  the  less  enhght- 
ened  orders,  is,  for  the  present,  rather 
a  disqualification  than  otherwise  for 
the  exercise  of  any  high  political  func¬ 
tions.  The  discussion  of  such  sub¬ 
jects,  if  conducted  at  least  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  style  from  the  present, 
may  give,  indeed,  a  certain  enlarge¬ 
ment  to  their  mind,  and  nsay  lead  ul¬ 
timately  to  farther  improvements.  Let 
the  mechanic  decide  the  fate  of  em¬ 
pires  over  his  pot  of  ale ;  but  let  him 
not  yet  seek,  by  his  decision,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  gprounds  now  stated,  we 
may  be  enabira  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  general  suffrage. 
Its  evident  and  inevitable  tendency 
must  be  to  throw  the  whole  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  uninstructed 
classes ;  of  those  whose  education  and 
habits  disqualify  them  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  those  high  and  complicated 
questions  submitted  to  legislative  dis¬ 
cussion.  Those  better  qualified,  by 
leisure  and  education,  for  the  task, 
must  be  so  far  completely  outnumber¬ 
ed,  that  their  voice  would  have  scarce¬ 
ly  any  weight  in  the  decision.  The 
multitude,  indeed,  will,  by  several  ir¬ 
resistible  causes,  be  prevented  from 
chusing  representatives  from  among 
thems^ves ;  but  they  will  easily  find  in 
another  class,  proper  organs,  who  will 
court  their  favour  by  adopting  and  in¬ 
flaming  all  their  passions  and  preju¬ 
dices.  The  councils  of  the  nation, 
dictated  from  the  ale-house  and  the 
smithy,  could  scarcely  fail  to  bear 
some  stamp  of  the  scenes  amidst  which 
they  originated.  The  opulent  classes, 
indeed,  find  sometimes  a  remedy,  by 
keeping  the  labouring  population  in 
such  a  state  of  depression  and  depend¬ 
ence  as  may  entirely  deprive  them  of 
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tbe  exerciM  of  their  free  will  in  Toting, 
Such  a  system,  we  believe,  is  carried 
on  to  a  certain  extent  in  England,  and 
to  a  much  greater  among  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  remedy, 
however,  still  worse  than  the  disease, 
being  attended  with  the  deepest  de> 
ression,  intellectual  and  economical, 
oth  to  the  persons  endowed  with  this 
vain  privilege,  and  to  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

From  the  whole  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  there 
is  nothing  clamant  in  the  state  of  Bri¬ 
tish  representation,  and  that  it  is  very 
fairly  calculated  to  embody  the  sense 
of  the  respectable  and  intelligent  part 
of  the  nation.  We  should  hesitate,  in 
fact,  in  wishing  to  see  it  reformed  up¬ 
on  any  systematic  and  theoretical  prin¬ 
ciple,  even  the  most  accordant  with 
our  own  general  views.  There  appear 
to  exist  in  the  present  system  useful 
anomalies,  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  introduce  deliberately,  but  which, 
being  there,  ought  to  remain.  Thus 
although  we  consider  a  certain  measure 
of  property,  as  in  "the  present  state  of 
society,  naturally  connected  with  the 
information  and  intelligence  requisite 
for  the  due  exercise  of  elective  func¬ 
tions,  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  a 
rigid  and  total  exclusion,  even  of  the 
lowest  ranks.  It  is  probably  expedient 
that  the  multitude,  though  in  a  par¬ 
tial  and  irregular  manner,  should  have 
some  organs  in  the  House,  who  may 
plead  their  cause,  and  compensate  for 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers  by  their 
zeal,  and  the  large  body  by  which  they 
are  backed.  By  their  orations,  even 
though  noisy  and  turbulent,  they  may 
force  into  view  those  interests  of  their 
constituents,  which  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked ;  their  clamour  may  even 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  more  perilous 
external  tumults.  It  maybe  questioned, 
whether  the  want  of  this  might  not 
have  its  effect  in  preventing  the  French 


constitutioo  from  taking  root  m  the 
nation,  and  in  paralyzing,  at  a  critical 
moment,  any  efforts  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  then  wish  the  sway 
of  the  lower  orders,  in  the  nationid 
councils,  to  be  increased,  but  neither 
do  we  desire  that  what  they  have 
should  be  taken  from  them.  There 
may  appear  room  even  for  a  certain 
degree  of  local  adjustment  between  the 
places  which  have  lost  their  popula¬ 
tion,  and  those  which  have  gained  a  re¬ 
markable  accession.  A  town  has  not 
perhaps  very  much  reason  to  complain 
of  non-representation,  if  others,  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  and  having  the 
same  interests  with  itself,  are  represent¬ 
ed.  But  there  appears  to  be  a  class  of 
newly-formed  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  which  stand'almost  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  no  means  to  secure  a 
guardian  of  their  interests  in  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly.  However  apocryphal 
the  authority  may  appear  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  should  perhaps  strong¬ 
ly  object  to  the  very  moderate  and  ra¬ 
tional  plan  laid  down  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  views 
now  given,  however,  would  obviously 
involve  a  dissent  from  the  idea,  that 
the  principle  of  such  alteration  should 
be  tn^  reduction  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  still  less  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  less  educated 
and  informed  classes.  Amply  suffi¬ 
cient,  in  this  last  respect,  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  the  fall  in  the  va¬ 
lue  of  money,  which  has  reduced  al¬ 
most  to  nothing  the  original  freehold 
qualification  of  two  pounds  a-year. 
‘At  the  same  time,  those  who  view 
things  on  the  whole  as  well,  and  re¬ 
gard  with  alarm  any  sudden  and  ex¬ 
tensive  change,  may  yet -concur  in  the 
correction  of  striking  and  palpable 
abuses,  on  single  and  special  grounds, 
without  any  shock  to  the  general  sys¬ 
tem. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Speech  of  the  Prince  Regent. — Attack  on  his  Royal  Highness.-^Proceedings  in 
Parliament  upon  this  subject. — Debates  on  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lords 
’—In  the  House  of  Commons. 


T HE  first  event  by  which  the  year  was 
distinguished  was  the  meeting  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  session  proved  a  very 
busy  one,  and  marked  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  its  political  conflicts.  The 
meeting  took  place  on  the  28th  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  views  and  intentions  of  go¬ 
vernment  were  as  usual  announced  by 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  it 
will  therefore,  we  conceive,  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  give  at  full  length. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am 
obliged  to  announce  to  you,  that  no 
alteration  has  occurred  in  the  state  of 
his  Majesty’s  lamented  indisposition. 
I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
maintain  the  general  tranquillity.  The 
hostilities  to  which  I  was  compelled  to 
resort,  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
the  country  against  the  government  of 
Algiers,  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  complete  success.  The  splendid 
achievements  of  his  Majesty’s  fleet,  in 
conjunction  with  a  squadron  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
gallant  and  able  conduct  of  Admiral 
Viscount  Exmouth,  led  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  unconditional  liberation  of 
all  Christian  captives  then  within  the 


territory  of  Algiers,  and  to  the  renun¬ 
ciation  by  its  government  of  the  prac- 
tice  of  Christian  slavery.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  you  will  be  duly  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  an  arrangement 
so  interesting  to  humanity,  and  reflect¬ 
ing,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished,  such  signal  honour 
to  the  British  nation.  In  India,  the 
refusal  of  the  government  of  Nepaul  i 
to  ratify  a  treaty  of  peace  which  had  > 
been  signed  by  its  plenipotentiaries, 
occasioned  a  renewal  of  military  ope-  I 
rations.  The  judicious  arrangements  I 

of  the  governor-general,  seconded  by  ■ 

the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  his 
Majesty’s  forces,  and  of  those  of  the 
East  India  Company,  brought  the 
campaign  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
issue  ;  and  peace  has  been  finally  esta¬ 
blished  upon  the  just  and  honourable 
terms  of  the  original  treaty.’’ 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 
They  have  been  formed  upon  a  full 
consideration  of  all  the  present  cir-  i 
cumstances  of  the  country,  with  an  I 
anxious  desire  to  make  every  reduction  fj 
in  our  establishments  which  the  safety 
of  the  empire  and  sound  policy  allow. 

I  recommend  the  state  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure  to  your  early 
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and  serieui  attention.  I  regret  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  informing  you 
that  there  has  been  a  deficiency  m  the 
roduce  of  the  revenue  in  the  last  year ; 
ut  I  trust  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
temporary  causes :  and  1  have  the  con> 
eolation  to  believe  that  you  will  find  it 
practicable  to  provide  for  the  public 
services  of  the  year,  without  making 
any  addition  to  the  burthens  of  the 
people,  and  without  adopting  any  mea¬ 
sure  injurious  to  that  system  by  which 
the  public  credit  of  the  country  has 
been  hitherto  sustained/* 

My  Lords  and  Gentlement 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
you,  that  the  arrangements  which  were 
made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
with  a  view  to  a  new  silver  coinage, 
have  been  completed  with  unprece¬ 
dented  expedition.  I  have  given  di¬ 
rections  for  the  immediate  issue  of  the 
new  coin,  and  I  trust  that  this  measure 
will  be  productive  of  considerable  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  trade  and  internal 
transactions  of  the  country.  The  dis¬ 
tresses  consequent  upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  war  of  such  unusual  extent 
and  duration,  have  been  felt,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  throughout  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  have  been 
considerably  aggravated  by  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  state  of  the  season.  Deeply 
as  1  lament  the  pressure  of  these  evils 
upon  this  country,  1  am  sensible  that 
they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  an 
immediate  remedy ;  but  whilst  I  ob¬ 
serve  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  for¬ 
titude  with  which  so  many  privations 
have  been  borne,  and  the  active  bene¬ 
volence  which  has  been  employed  to 
mitigate  them,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  great  sources  of  our  national  pro¬ 
sperity  are  essentially  unimpaired,  and 
I  entertain  a  confident  expectation  that 
the  native  energy  of  the  country  will, 
at  no  distant  period,  surmount  all  the 


difficulties  in  which  we  are  involved. 
In  considering  our  internal  situation, 
you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  vio¬ 
lence.  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  th6 
loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  to  be¬ 
lieve  them  capable  of  being  perverted 
by  the  arts  which  are  employed  to  se¬ 
duce  them  ;  but  1  am  determined  to 
omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  for  counteracting 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected  ;  and  I 
rely  wim  the  utmost  confidence  on 
your  cordial  support  and  co-operation, 
in  upholding  a  system  of  law  and  go¬ 
vernment,  from  which  we  have  derived 
inestimable  advantages,  which  has  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  conclude,  with  unexampled 
glory,  a  contest  whereon  depended  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  and  which 
has  been  hitherto  fdt  by  ourselves,  as 
it  is  acknowledged  by  other  nations,  to 
be  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  people." 

While  the  houses  were  proceeding, 
according  to  custom,  to  take  this 
speech  into  consideration,  in  order  to 
frame  a  corresponding  answer,*  their 
deliberations  were  broken  in  upon  by 
intelligence  of  an  unexpected  and  ap¬ 
palling  nature.  Before  the  debate  had 
begun  in  the  Lords,  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth  rose  and  said  that  he  had  a  most 
important  communication  to  make ; 
that  as  his  Royal  Highness  was  return¬ 
ing  from  the  house,  and  the  carriage 
was  passing  in  the  Park,  at  the  back 
of  the  garden  of  Carlton  House,  the 
glass  of  the  window  had  been  broken 
either  by  a  stone,  or  by  two  balls  from 
an  air-gun,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
aimed  at  his  Royal  Highness.  Lord 
James  Murray  was  then  called  in,  and 


•  We  suspend  for  the  present  the  commencement  of  the  debate  in  the  Commons, 
in  order  to  give  the  whole  hereafter  in  a  connectcil  form. 
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gave  evidence  on  tke  subject  {  but  we 
prefer  giving  the  results  of  his  closer 
examination  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  usual  messengers  being 
absent,  the  clerk  assistant  and  reading 
clerk  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  desire  a  present  conference*in 
the  painted  chamber.  The  Commons 
immediately  sent  Lord  Binning  to  ex¬ 
press  their  concurrence ;  and  on  his 
return,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to 
hold  the  conference.  The  deputation 
soon  returned,  communicating  the  in¬ 
telligence,  as  already  stated.  Both 
houses  now  adjourned  the  debate  on 
the  royal  speech  till  next  day,  and  the 
Commons  joined  in  an  address  drawn 
up  by  the  Lords,  expressing  the  deep 
concern  of  the  two  houses,  that  there 
should  be  within  his  Majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions  any  persons  capable  of  an  attack 
so  daring  and  flagitious,  and  express¬ 
ing  their  earnest  wishes  that  measures 
should  be  taken  without  delay  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this 
criminal  proceeding.  Lord  James 
Murray  being  requested  to  attend  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  underwent 
the  following  examination,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  particulars  of  this  shocking 
outrage : — 

Mr  Vansittart.  Was  his  lordship  in 
the  carriage  with  his  Royal  Highness 
when  he  returned  from  the  parliament  i 
—Yes. 

Mr  V.  What  happened  in  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  own  sight  on  that  occasion  i — 
On  his  Royal  Highness’s  return  from 
the  house,  between  Carlton-house  gar¬ 
dens  and  St  James’s  gardens,  the  glass 
of  the  carriage  on  the  left  side  of  his 
Royal  Highness  was  broken. 

Mr  V.  In  what  manner  did  the  frac¬ 
ture  appear  to  his  lordship  to  have 
been  produced  ? — It  seemed  to  have 
been  produced  by  two  bullets  of  a 
small  size,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart. 

Mr  V.  Was  his  lordship  confident 
that  the  fractures  must  have  been  pro¬ 


duced  by  bullets,  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stances  thrown  with  great  violence  ?— 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  were  produced  by  bullets. 

Mr  V.  Would  his  lordship  make 
any  other  observation  respecting  this 
proceeding? — About  a  minute  after 
the  glass  was  broken  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  a  large  stone  was 
thrown  against  the  glass  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  which  broke  it,  and  three  or 
four  other  small  stones  were  thrown, 
which  struck  the  glass  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  carriage. 

Mr  V.  Was  the  glass  which  was 
broken  by  the  large  stone  the  same 
which  had  been  perforated  by  the  bul¬ 
lets  ? — It  was  the  same  glass. 

Mr  V.  Had  his  lordship  time  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  manner  in  which  the  glass 
was  perforated,  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  fracture  and  the  glass  being 
finally  broken  i — In  that  interval  I  ob¬ 
served  the  part  which  was  first  broken 
minutely. 

Mr  V.  Did  the  noble  lord  observe 
whether  such  a  number  of  persons  sur¬ 
rounded  the  carriage,  that  a  pistol 
might  be  discharged,  and  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  fired  not  immediately 
recognised  ? — The  crowd  not  being 
excessive  near  the  carriage,  I  conceive 
that  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired  with 
gunpowder,  the  person  must  have  been 
observed. 

Mr  V.  Does  his  lordship  conclude 
that  the  first  fracture  was  produced  by 
a  bullet  discharged  from  some  other 
instrument  than  a  pistol,  such  as  an 
air-gun  ? — I  suppose,  as  I  heard  no 
report,  that  the  bullets  must  have  been 
discharged  without  gunpowder. 

The  Speaker  then  asked  whether 
any  other  member  wished  to  put  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  witness  i 

Sir  B.  Hobhouse  asked  whether  any 
bullets  had  been  found  in  the  carriage  ? 
{Heart  hear) — I  have  not  heard  that 
any  bullets  bave  been  found  in  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  I  should  observe,  that  I  con- 
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ceived,  from  the  mannerof  the  fracture* 
that  the  bullets  must  have  come  from 
some  height — perhaps  from  one  of  the 
trees*  of  which  there  are  manjr  in  that 
part  of  the  park*  and  in  which.there 
were  several  persons. 

A  member  asked,  did  his  lordship 
hear  any  noise*  which  induced  him  to 
suppose  that  the  bullets  had  passed 
through  the  carriage  heard  no 
tioise  but  that  produced  by  the  fracture 
of  the  glass. 

Mr  C.  W.  Wynne  asked,  whether 
the  opposite  glass  was  up  or  down  ?— 
It  was  up. 

Mr  Brougham.  Did  his  lordship 
observe  similar  holes  in  the  opposite 
glass  It  was  not  broken  at  all.  The 
reason  1  suppose  the  bullets  to  have 
come  from  a  height  was,  that  splinters 
of  the  glass  were  thrown  violently  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  carriage. 

Mr  Brougham.  I  would  ask  whether 
bullets,  or  any  similar  substances,  were 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  -carriage  ? 
--I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
this,  as  I  left  the  carriage  immediately 
after  the  Prince  Regent. 

A  member  wished  to  ask*  whether 
his  Royal  Highness  had  given  any  direc* 
tions  to  search  the  carriage  ? — 1  cannot 
speak  to  this  on  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr  Brougham.  I  wish  to  ask  who 
was  in  the  carriage  besides  his  Royal 
Highness  and  his  lordship,  and  who  sat 
on  the  side  nearest  the  glass  which  was 
broken  ? — The  master  of  the  horse 
(the  Duke  of  Montrose)  was  in  the 
carriage,  and  sat  on  the  side  where  the 
glass  was  broken. 

Mr  Brougham.  Did  his  lordship 
observe  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
any  thing  but  the  splinters  of  glass  i — 
I  only  observed  the  splinters  of  glass  at 
the  bottom  of  the  opposite  door  of  the 
carriage. 

Mr  Brougham.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  the  large  stone  which  after, 
wards  broke  the  glass  entered  the  car* 


riage  ?— No  ;  the  plate-glass  is  very 
thick*  and  the  stone  did  . not  enter. 

Lord  Cochrane.  Was  the  window 
.which  was  broken  next  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness.?— iHis  Royal  Highness  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  carriage. 

Lord  Milton.  .1  wish  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  stone  which  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  thrown  smashed  the  window*  or 
merely  starred  the  glass  ? — It  not  only 
smashed  the  window,  but  pounded  the 
glass. 

Mr  Wynne  (we  believe.)  Was  not 
the  glass  of  an  unusual  thickness  ?— It 
was  remarkably  thick. 

Sir  R.  Heron.  Who  were  the  per¬ 
sons  on  the  outside  of  the  carriage 
nearest  the  window  when  thus  struck* 
whether  soldiers  or  others  ? — There 
was  one  footman  on  the  side  of  the 
door,  and  one  of  the  life  guards  imme¬ 
diately  behind  him*  but  no  soldier  op¬ 
posite  the  window. 

A  member  asked,  whether  his  lord- 
ship  supposed  that  the  bullets  perfora¬ 
ted  any  other  part  of  the  carriage  at  all  ? 
—Whether  they  perforated  any  other 
part  of  the  carriage  1  do  not  know*  but 
1  suppose  they  did. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  debates  in 
the  two  Houses  on  the  address*  and 
shall  give  them  at  some  length,  as  they 
contain  a  full  view  of  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  leading  political  cha¬ 
racters  on  both  sides,  as  to  the  critical 
situation  in  which  the  country  now 
stood. 

The  address  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth* 
and  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 
Earl  Grey  then  rose  as  the  chief  organ 
of  opposition.  He  professed  himself 
ready  to  pay  the  most  cordial  tribute 
to  the  skill,  enterprize,  and  gallantry 
displayed  by  commanders,  officers*  and 
seamen,  in  the  expedition  against  Al¬ 
giers.  Admitting  its  glory,  however* 
he  questioned  its  expediency,  at  a  time 
when  the  British  nation  was  pressed 
down  by  such  an  overwhelming  weight 
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•f  taxation.  In  regard  to  the  Nepaul 
war,  also,  while  he  was  equally  ready 
to  applaud  the  bravery  of  those  enga> 
ged,  he  required  more  information,  to 
enable  him  to  judge  of  its  causes  and 
nature,  and  could,  at  all  events,  see  no 
grounds  for  celebrating  it  in  terms  si¬ 
milar  to  those  formerly  used,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  taking  of  Seringapatam, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Mysore 
power.  He  rejoiced  at  the  assurances 
of  continued  peace  with  the  continent¬ 
al  powers,  yet  could  by  no  means  con¬ 
cur  in  the  soundness  of  those  arrange¬ 
ments  on  which  the  continuance  of 
peace  must  depend.  The  arrange¬ 
ments,*’  said  he,  **  made  by  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  government  as  the  basis  of  peace, 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  equally  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  rights  and  independence  of 
nations,  and  to  the  dictates  of  true 
wisdom  ;  to  have  been  alien  to  all  po¬ 
licy  and  justice  ;  to  have  been  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  principles  on  which  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  in  Europe  was  former¬ 
ly  held  to  depend ;  to  have  been  de¬ 
structive  of  the  interests  of  our  own 
country  ;  to  have  been  dangerous  with 
reference  to  their  moral  influence  on 
the  British  army,  and  most  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion.  Without  having  attained  one 
British  advantage,  or  consulted  one 
British  interest,  the  result  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  his  majesty's  go¬ 
vernment,  with  the  governments  to 
those  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggran¬ 
dizement,  we  sacrificed  the  rights  of 
all  minor  powers,  at  whose  unjust  con¬ 
duct  we  shamefully  winked  and  conni¬ 
ved,  is  to  make  us  the  objects  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  those 
very  governments  themselves,  who  hate 
our  prosperity,  and  envy  our  com¬ 
merce,  against  which  they  make  war 
by  prohibitory  duties,  and  by  other 
modes  of  attack,  almost  as  injurious  as 
those  formerly  resorted  to  by  Napo¬ 
leon  himself.  Such  are  the  feelings  of 
the  governments  towards  us,  and  they 


are  answered  by  correspondent  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  hum 
with  an  animosity  strongly  directed 
against  us.  Having  been  called  upon  to 
rise  in  defence  of  their  own  rights  and 
independence  in  opposition  to  France, 
they  obeyed  that  call.  But  having  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  successfully  in  that 
contest,  they  now  And  their  rights  and 
independence  violated  bythosetowhom 
they  were  formerly  taught  to  look  for 
the  protection  of  both."  In  our  con¬ 
duct  towards  France,  we  should  have 
held  one  of  two  courses,  either  to  con¬ 
ciliate  that  country  by  non-interfe¬ 
rence,  which  he  would  have  preferred, 
or  else,  having  unsheathed  the  sword 
and  conquered,  to  insist  on  our  rights 
as  conquerors,  and  reduce  its  power  in 
such  a  degree  as  might  provide  for  our 
own  security.  The  plan  adopted  of 
maintaining  an  army  in  France,  to  sup- 
ort  the  present  family  on  the  throne, 
ad  the  advantages  of  neither  |  it  would 
generate  an  implacable  spirit  of  animo¬ 
sity  in  the  people,  who  would  proba¬ 
bly  compel  the  Bourbons  to  gratify 
their  resentment  by  going  to  war  with 
us.  1  should  not  have  had  very  san¬ 
guine  hopes  of  a  long  continuance  of 
peace  under  any  arrangements  that 
might  have  been  made  with  France ; 
but  if  any  one  system  can  be  conceived 
more  calculated  than  another  to  make 
a  long  continuance  of  peace  impossi¬ 
ble,  it  is  precisely  that  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  thought  proper  to 
pursue.” — He  proceeded  now  to  the 
most  important  subject  of  attention — 
the  internal  situation  of  the  country. 
It  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  it  appeared  to  him  to  have  no 
parallel  in  our  history.  The  noble  lords 
opposite  represented  it  as  temporary, 
as  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  an  era  of 
increased  prosperity.  Most  heartily 
did  he  wish  that  such  a  belief  might 
be  well  founded  ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
the  evil  was  more  deeply  rooted,  and 
had  every  character  of  permanence. 
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The  pressure  was  so  severe,  the  taxa> 
tioa  so  intolerable^  the  embarrassment 
of  our  internal  affairs  so  general,  as  to 
exhibit  a  spectacle  unprecedented  at 
the  termination  of  any  former  war. 
He  had  heard  the  distress  felt  at  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  and 
the  prosperity  which  succeeded,  men¬ 
tioned  as  what  might  now  be  expected 
again  to  occur.  **  But,  my  lords,  1 
ask  you,  if,  at  the  termination  of  the 
American  war,  the  whole  population 
of  the  empire  was  affected  as  it  is  at 
present  ?  Were  the  manufactories  then 
closed  i  Were  the  prisons  filled  with 
criminals,  and  the  work-houses  crowd¬ 
ed  with  paupers?  Were  persons  daily 
perishing  in  the  streets  for  want  of  food 
and  clothing  ?  and  above  all,  was  the 
extent  of  the  taxation,  and  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  such  as  it  now  is  ?  The 
whole  taxation  at  that  period  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  twelve  millions.  I  allow 
that  that  was  not  equivalent  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  that  there  was  much 
pressure.  But,  my  lords,  will  any  one 
say  that  a  less  taxation  will  operate 
with  a  pressure  not  more  removable 
than  an  advanced  taxation  ?  Will  any 
one  say  that  a  deficiency  on  twelve 
millions  is  the  same  thing  as  a  deficien¬ 
cy  on  a  sum  of  five  times  that  amount  ? 
The  noble  mover  of  the  address  says, 
that  the  evils  of  the  present  times  are 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  sudden  re¬ 
storation  of  peace.  He  forgets,  how¬ 
ever,  the  interval  that  has  passed  since 
that  event.  He  forgets  that  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  year  since  the 
final  termination  of  the  war  in  1815, 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  advancing  to  tbree 
years  since  the  original  termination  of 
the  war,  which  was  indeed  interrupted 
by  only  three  months  hostility.  In 
three  years  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  war,  it  was  stated  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  enjoying  the  *  growing  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace,  in  the  extension  of  trade, 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  and 


the  increase  of  the  public  credit  of  the 
nation.’  Is  that  the  case  at  present  ? 
Is  that  the  tenor  of  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  to  which  your  lordships* 
attention  is  now  called  ?  The  deficien¬ 
cy  of  the  revenue  is  most  alarming. 
The  supplies  voted  last  year  were  thir¬ 
ty-five  millions.  The  ways  and  means 
voted  to  meet  them  did  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  millions,  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  (provided  for  by  temporary 
means)  of  above  fourteen  millions  be¬ 
tween  theexpenditure  and  the  resources 
for  meeting  it.  But,  my  lords,  if  this 
subject  be  examined  more  closely,  the 
deficiency  will  be  found  to  be  still 
greater.  If,  from  the  one  side,  we  de¬ 
duct  the  expences  that  will  not  recur, 
and  from  the  other  the  receipts  that 
will  not  recur,  the  result  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation  will  shew  a  deficiency  of  eigh¬ 
teen  millions.  And  let  it  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  that  this  result  proceeds  on  the  cal¬ 
culation,  that  the  produce  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund  would  be  three  millions. 
It  was  taken  at  that  sum.  But  it  has 
not  produced  any  thing.  That  three 
millions,  therefore,  must  be  added  to 
the  eighteen  millions,  making  a  total 
deficiency  of  twenty-one  millions.”— 
The  difficulties  of  the  country.  Lord 
Grey  conceived,  must  be  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  present  state  of  the 
currency,  paper,  formerly  depreciated 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  being  now  on  a 
par  with  gold  and  silver.  This  evil, 
he  suspected,  would  be  increased  by 
the  loan  to  France  which  was  nego- 
ciating,  apparently  under  the  sanction 
of  ministers.  **  My  lords,  our  diffi¬ 
culties  are  considerably  augmented  by 
the  state  of  the  currency.  While  pa¬ 
per  was  abundant  and  depreciated,  the 
taxation  was  raised,  and  the  country  is 
now  required  to  pay  the  same  taxation, 
when  paper  is  on  a  par  with  gold  and 
silver.  This  weighs  on  manufactures, 
on  commerce,  on  agriculture,  on  every 
thing  connected  with  the  national  pros¬ 
perity,  to  a  degree  wholly  unprece- 
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dented.  In  what  manner  are  we  to  re¬ 
move  all  those  evils  }  What  new  expe¬ 
dients  have  his  majesty’s  ministers  to 
offer  ?  I  have  already  stated  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  our  revenue.  1  now  inquire 
how  it  is  to  be  supplied  ?  All  I  can 
collect  from  the  speech  from  the  throne 
is,  that  his  majesty’s  ministers  hope  to 
find  means 'for  that  purpose,  without 
trenching  on  the  sinking  fund,  and 
without  making  any  addition  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  By  what  means 
then  is  this  object  to  be  effected  i  Is 
k  by  adding  to  the  debt?  I  hope  not.  Is 
h  to  be  by  postponing  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  that  debt  ?  or  by  post¬ 
poning  the  operation  of  that  measure 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  which 
is  said  to  be  so  essential  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  credit  ?  Is  it  to  be  by 
a  loan  ?  or  by  borrowing  on  Exche¬ 
quer  bills  ?"  Ministers  had  professed  a 
disposition  to  retrench,  but  had  given 
no  proof  of  their  sincerity  either  last 
session  or  during  the  interval.  Are 
we  then  now  to  believe  that  ministers 
are  sincere  in  their  disposition  to  re¬ 
trench  ?  My  lords,  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  must  impose  on 
them  that  duty.  We  must  insist  on  a 
retrenchment  very  different  from  that 
adverted  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  We  must  insist  on  a  rigid  un¬ 
sparing  economy  ;  an  economy  found¬ 
ed,  not  on  what  sound  policy  requires, 
but  on  what  necessity  will  admit ;  not 
on  what  government  would  have,  but 
on  what  the  country  can  afford.  If  we 
cannot  extend  the  means  to  meet  the 
expence  of  the  establishments,  we  must 
contract  the  establishments  to  meet  the 
means.  In  this  condition,  that  which 
would  be  a  paltry  saving  under  other 
circumstances,  must  be  strictly  enfor¬ 
ced.  The  splendour  of  the  crown  now 
must  consist,  not  in  the  gaudy  trap¬ 
pings  of  a  court,  but  in  making  just 
sacrifices  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  This  is  true  dignity.  Even 
the  claims  of  many  meritorious  sub¬ 


jects,  painful  as  the  proceeding  will  be, 
must  be  rejected.  You  are  in  a  situa¬ 
tion,  my  lords,  which  will  not  permit 
to  you  that  which, under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  sound  policy  might  dictate ; 
you  must  content  yourselves  with  do. 
ing  that  which  the  necessities  of  the 
state  will  allow.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  to  look  the  danger  in  the  face. 
They  have  a  solemn  and  painful  task 
to  perform — a  task  that  may  expose 
them  to  the  reproaches  even  of  their 
friends.  Not  only  superfluous  ex- 
pences,  but  even  comforts,  and  what  in 
other  times  might  be  deemed  necessa¬ 
ries,  must  be  cut  down.  My  lords, 
although  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  en¬ 
courage  the  delusion  that  has  been 
spread  among  the  people  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  description  of  expenditure 
that  has  excited  much  irritation  and 
obloquy ;  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  no 
very  considerable  savings  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  in  that  quarter,  I  must  nevertheless 
say,  that  1  think  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  are  bound  to  shew  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  the  expenditure  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  possible  scale,  and 
that  nothing  is  continued  except  that 
which  is  demanded  by  the  most  impe¬ 
rative  necessity.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  this  after  the  exemplary 
patience  with  which  they  have  submit¬ 
ted  to  all  the  privations  attendant 
on  the  late  dreadful  struggle.”  Lord 
Grey  finally  adverted  to  the  atro¬ 
cious  attempt  of  yesterday,  which  he 
condemned  in  the  strongest  manner, 
but  did  not  believe  that  there  existed 
any  design  against  the  life  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  However  blameable  also 
might  be  the  language  used  in  popular 
assemblies,  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
existed  in  many  persons  a  desire  to 
overturn  the  British  constitution.  He 
trusted  that  these  would  not  be  made 
a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  new 
laws,  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  an  amendment. 
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»  urgin?  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy, 
’  and  of  a  strict  inquiry  being  made  into 

^  the  state  of  the  nation. 

•  Earl  Grey  was  answered  by  the 

•  Earl  of  Harrowby.  That  nobleman 

’  saw  no  reason  why  the  public  distress 

’  should  have  been  painted  in  the  blackest 

possible  colours.  To  adopt  the  course 
the  noble  earl  recommended  might  be 
in  many  cases  highly  imurious,  by  sub- 
duingthat  spiritof  confidence  andhope, 
which  can  alone  give  sufficient  energy 
to  rescue  a  country  from  a  state  of  dit* 
ficulty,  and  restore  its  prosperity.  The 
noble  earl  called  on  their  lordships  to 
credit  facts  to  which  they  could  not 
give  their  assent.  It  was,  for  instance, 
impossible  for  them  to  agree  with  him 
in  declaring,  that  the  present  distress 
exceeded  that  of  every  former  period 
of  difficulty  known  in  the  country. 
How  were  their  lordships  to  concur  in 
that  opinion  ?  He  recollected  former 
periods  of  distress  which  had  given  rise 
to  complaints  as  loud  as  those  which 
were  made  at  present.  The  American 
war  had  been  alluded  to,  and  he  believed 
the  noble  earl  entered  parliament  soon 
e|  after  the  termination  of  that  contest. 
It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  day  was  distinguished  by 
the  strongest  despondency.  The  noble 
,  earl  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  the 
‘  country  in  the  year  1783  ;  but  he 
ought  to  have  recollected,  that  at  that 
period  our  public  debt  had  increased 
^  in  the  course  of  ten  years  by  a  sum,  the 
interest  of  which  was  4, 800, 000^.,  while 
the  whole  revenue  raised  to  meet  it 
amounted  only  to  1,700,000/.  Here 
was  a  state  of  things  which  might  fairly 
be  put  in  the  balance  with  the  embar. 
rassments  of  the  present  period.  In 
that  same  year  1783,  our  exports 
amounted  to  the  great  sum  of  ten 
millions,  while  in  the  year  which  had 
just  expired  they  had  fallen  to  so  low 
a  state  as  to  be  only  twenty.eight  mil¬ 
lions.  So  much  for  the  prosperity  of 
1783,  compared  with  that  of  1817 ! 


The  country  had  then  a  debt  gradually 
accumulating,  without  means  prepared 
for  its  reduction ;  no  man  had  then  been 
bold  enough  to  propose  a  remedy  for 
this  enormous  evil.  At  present  the 
country  possessed  a  sinking  fund 
amounting  to  about  fourteen  millions. 
How  could  the  present  distress  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  taxation,  when  the  country 
had  been  in  a  state  of  prosperity  at  a 
time  when  it  paid  eighteen  millions 
more  of  taxes  i  He  was  convinced  that 
the  suffering  would  be  only  temporary. 
But  to  whatever  degree  that  distress 
extended,  had  it  not  been  balanced  by 
great  advantages  ?  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  any  man  could  look  back  to 
the  events  which  had  occurred  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  not  oppose 
to  that  distress  the  important  acquisi¬ 
tions  made  by  the  country  during  the 
same  period  ;  the  rank  to  which  we 
had  risen  among  nations,  the  security 
we  had  obtained,  the  imperishable 
glory  we  had  conquered.  He  could 
not  agree  in  thinking  that  the  atrocious 
outrage  of  yesterday  had  any  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  a  similar  attack  made  on  the 
sovereign  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
But  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  were  worked  up  to  ex¬ 
cesses,  when  they  were  daily  excited, 
not  only  to  hatred  of  the  sovereign,  but 
of  his  government,  and  indeed  of  every 
government.  This  was  the  effect  to  be 
expected  from  the  inflammatory  publi¬ 
cations  circulated  among  them,  with  a 
most  mischievous  industry.  These 
publications  were  distributed  among  a 
people  smarting  at  present  under  dis¬ 
tress,  and  unfortunately,  therefore,  fell 
upon  a  soil  calculated  to  produce  the 
fruits  which  had  been  witnessed.  In 
this  respect  the  situation  of  the  country 
required  the  greatest  attention,  and  he 
hoped  the  subject  would  speedily  oc¬ 
cupy  the  fullest  consideration  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  should  think  himself  at¬ 
tempting  to  impose  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  lordships,  were  he  to  hold 
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out  any  other  view  than  that  which  he 
had  done  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  public  mind.  In  the  meantime  he 
rejoiced  to  state,  that  however  their 
lordships  might  differ  on  certain  ques. 
tions  of  policy,  he  was  perfectly  satis* 
fied  that  they  all  agreed  in  venerating 
the  magnificent  edifice  of  the  British 
constitution,  which  had  existed  with 
glory  for  so  many  ages,  and  also  that 
they  were  all  determined  to  maintain  it. 

Eiarl  Grosvenor  supportedthe  amend* 
raent,  andcondemnedthe  wholeconduct 
of  ministers.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
thousands  who  severely  felt  the  difficul* 
ties  of  the  times ;  notwithstanding  the 
sufferings  of  that  important,  but  now 
almost  extinguished  class,  the  country 
gentlemen  ;  notwithstanding  that  al* 
most  all,  excepting  those  who  lived  by 
the  taxes,  were  compelled  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices ;  notwithstanding  all 
these  considerations,  he  derived  a  far 
more  melancholy  view  from  the  con* 
viction  that  ministers  were  determined 
to  resist  every  reasonable  plan  of  eco* 
nomy  and  reform. 

TheEarlof  Aberdeen  supported  the 
address,  and  Lord  St  John  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  the  military  es* 
tablishments  of  the  country  would  be 
reduced,  not  as  low  as  they  possibly 
could  be,  but  as  low  as  the  safety  of 
the  nation  would  admit. — The  address 
did  not  pledge  the  house  to  approve 
of  the  objects  of  the  Nepaul  war,  but 
merely  of  the  ability  and  valour  with 

which  it  had  been  conducted _ As  to 

the  loan  which  some  capitalists  of  this 
country  were  preparing  to  advance  to 
the  French  government,  he  must  say 
that  he  knew  of  no  law  to  prevent  the 
capitalists  of  this  countiy  from  making 
the  most  beneficial  application  of  their 
capital,  particularly  in  lending  it  to  a 
government  in  a  state  of  amity  and 
imiance  with  this  country.  But  this 
loan  would  not,  as  the  noble  earl  seem* 
cd  to  imagine,  press  exclusively  on  the 


English  money  market ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  be  advanced  by  a  variety 
of  capitalists  of  all  nations,  without  dis* 
crimination  ;  and  he  was  most  happy  to 
learn,  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it  would  come  from  the  monied  men 
of  France.  He  would  not  now  go  back 
to  the  consideration  of  the  peace,  which 
had  already  received  the  approbation 
6f  parliament ;  but  the  noble  lord  was 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  its  only  object 
was  to  maintain  the  Bourbons  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  first  object, 
he  would  admit,  was  to  give  support 
to  that  family,  as  the  most  likely  mode 
of  securing  the  general  peace  of  Europe ; 
but  there  was  a  second  object,  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  indemnities  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  peace  of  Paris ;  and  thirdly, 
to  occupy  the  frontier  towns  of  F ranee, 
until  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
adequately  secured  by  the  erection  of 
barriers  against  the  future  aggressions 
of  that  country;  more  particularly  after 
the  treaty  had  confirmed  its  territorial 
integrity.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  objects,  why  was  it  thought  de¬ 
sirable  ?  Chiefly  because  the  whole 
French  army  had  shewn  itself  radically 
hostile  to  the  Bourbon  family.  That 
army  was  now  disbanded,  but  if  it  had 
been  left  in  full  force,  there  was  little 
doubt  but  it  would  have  operated  to 
the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  dynasty. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  House  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  distresses 
of  the  nation.  Was  this  a  day  for 
compliment — for  courtly  professions, 
*— for  the  mere  repetition  of  the  words 
of  the  minister’s  speech  ?  Were  they 
only  to  rejoice  with  the  crown  on  the 
glory  that  the  country  had  obtained, 
and  not  to  look  to  the  condition  in 
which  those  victories  had  left  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  It  was  manifest  that  those  dis¬ 
tresses  had  been  growing  to  the  height 
which  now  astounded  the  firmest  mind, 
by  slow  but  perceptible  degrees,  and 
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ministers  must  have  seen  the  progress. 
Why,  then,  did  they  not  assemble  the 
parliament  earlier  ?  Why  deprive  the 
country  of  that  constitutional  coun¬ 
cil  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  to 
which  they  were  naturally  led  to  look 
up  for  redress.  The  address  proposed, 
merely  re>echoing  the  cold  cautionary 
terms  of  the  speech,  appeared  to  him 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  present  exi¬ 
gency.  He  could  not  hope  that  the 
present  distress  would  be  only  tern- 
porary,  when  he  saw  the  unmerciful 
hostility  with  which  our  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  were  viewed  on  the  conti- 
tinent. — Ministers  said  the  distress  was 
temporary  1  He  should  probably  asto¬ 
nish  the  noble  president,  when  he  said 
he  should  agree  with  him — yes — the 
distress  was  temporary.  It  arose,  as 
was  said,  from  the  inordinate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  country — and  that  would 
be  temporary,  for  there  must  be  an  end 
of  it.  That  day,  he  pronounced  it, 
must  put  an  end  it.  This  scandalous 
profusion  could  not  go  on.  Parlia¬ 
ment  must  do  its  duty.  There  was 
no  longer  a  refuge  to  be  found  from 
the  cries  of  the  hungry,  the  famished 
population.  The  army  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that,  with  every  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  rank  as  a  nation,  and 
security  of  the  empire,  it  might  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  civil  list  also, 
and  all  the  establishments  of  every  kind, 
must  be  retrenched  with  no  sparing 
hand. — As  to  the  war  in  India,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  to  be  necessary,  as  far  as  he 
could,  from  imperfect  acquaintance, 
understand  the  causes  of  it ;  from  re¬ 
collection,  however,  of  the  territory  of 
Nepaul,  he  had  some  doubt  whether 
an  undue  importance  had  not  been 
given  to  that  expedition.  However 
this  might  be,  he  thought  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  Marquis  at  the  head  of 
that  government  was  marked  by  inte¬ 
grity  and  ability  ;  and  nothing  could 


be  more  grateful  to  his  own  feelings 
than  that  the  noble  Marquis  should  be 
more  useful  to  that  empire  than  he 
himself  had  been.  He  deprecated  the 
v^ld  theories  of  reform  which  were 
afloat ;  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments  appeared  to  him  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  very  nature  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Ministers  had  been  to  blame 
in  allowing  things  to  proceed  to  this 
height  without  calling  parliament. — 
The  noble  lord  then  concluded  with 
ardent  expressions  of  his  attachment 
to  the  constitution.—**  I  trust  I  may 
say  that  no  mai:  can  be  a  stauncher 
friend  to  it  than  I  am.  I  was  bom 
under  the  influence  of  this  glorious 
constitution :  I  was  educated  in  its 
principles :  to  it  I  owe  almost  every 
thing  :  no  man  owes  more  to  it  than 
I  do ;  no  family  owes  more  to  it  than 
mine.  I  have,  therefore,  reason  to  love 
and  admire  it,  and  I  would  gladly  lay 
down  my  life  to  support  it.  *  Dejendi 
rempuUicam  adolescens  ;  non  deseram 
senex.’  These  are  the  principles  by 
which  I  am  prepared  to  abide.  I  would 
give  the  public  every  practical  relief. 
I  admire  their  fortitude,  I  compas¬ 
sionate  their  sufferings,  and  I  call  upon 
this  House,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  make 
every  possible  sacrifice  for  their  be¬ 
nefit." 

Lord  Sidmouth,  while  he  admitted 
the  distress  of  the  nation,  trusted  that 
it  was  only  temporary.  The  stagna¬ 
tion  of  the  manufactures,  he  conceived, 
arose  less  from  foreign  exclusion,  than 
from  the  decrease  of  consumption  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  general  distress  through¬ 
out  Europe.  His  noble  friend  had 
complained  that  the  speech  from  the 
throne  had  referred  to  late  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  before  sufficient  grounds  had 
been  laid  before  the  House  to  justify 
such  allusion.  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  circumstances  alluded  to  were 
sufficiently  notorious  to  the  House,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  detailed  evidence 
on  the  subject.  It  was  impossible  that 
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the  House  could  be  better  informed 
than  it  already  was  upon  the  general 
state  of  the  country  ;  but  he  was  au¬ 
thorised  to  state,  that  he  should  on 
Friday  next  present  a  message  from 
the  Prince  Regent  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  would  be  for  their  lordships  to 
inquire  into  and  examine  the  causes  of 
that  state,  and  for  that  purpose  all  ne¬ 
cessary  papers  and  information  would 
be  laid  before  their  lordships. 

Lord  Darnley  considered  the  speech 
as  not  suited  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  country  stood,  and  disapproved  of 
the  address. 

Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  dis¬ 
play  of  their  sentiments,  the  opposition 
did  not  attempt  to  divide  the  House, 
but  allowed  the  address  to  pass  with¬ 
out  a  vote. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  moved  by  Lord  Valletort, 
and  seconded  by  Mr  Dawson.  The 
address  itself,  with  the  speeches  of 
these  young  orators,  was,  as  usual,  an 
echo  of  the  royal  speech  to  which  it 
referred.  Mr  Ponsonby  undertook  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  opposition. 
He  professed  himself  not  at  all  disposed 
toexaggerate  the  distressesof  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
that  its  fate  was  at  all  times,  but  now 
most  particularly,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  parliament,  and  that  on  the  conduct 
of  that  House  in  particular  during  this 
session,  depended  very  much  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  country.  He 
agreed  with  the  speech  as  to  Algiers, 
and  waved  for  the  present  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  India. — With  regard  to  the 
revenue  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
he  felt  himself  imperiously  bound  to 
differ  from  ministers.  He  referred  to 
the  speech  of  last  year,  which  had  as¬ 
serted  that  the  commerce  and  revenue 
of  the  country  were  in  the  most  flou¬ 
rishing  condition,  and  had  pledged  mi¬ 
nisters  to  the  utmost  possible  economy, 
yet  they  had  resisted  every  proposition 
for  reducing  expences,  till  they  were 


compelled  to  do  otherwise  by  a  vote  of 
the  House.  As  to  the  revenue,  it  had 
totally  failed.  There  was  not  now  a 
sinking  fund  in  existence,  meaning  by 
that  term  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex¬ 
penditure,  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  He  was  convinced  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  sinking  fund  were  applied 
to  ordinary  services,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  borrow  ten  millions  in  addition. 
Such  evils  could  not  have  arisen  from 
mere  temporary  causes,  or  from  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  The 
real  causes  of  the  distress  were  the  im¬ 
mense  debt  and  taxation,  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  by  these  that  the  people 
were  so  dreadfully  borne  down  as  they 
were  at  present.  When,  therefore,  we 
presumed  to  exhort  the  people  to  exen- 
cise  fortitude  under  the  trials  they  were 
called  to  endure,  and  to  be  patient 
while  they  made  so  many  sacriflces,  it 
was  surely  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  to 
the  people,  and  not  attempt  to  blind 
or  delude  them  by  a  false  statement  of 
what  were  the  real  grounds  of  their 
calamity  ;  and  it  was  equally  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  shew  the  country  that 
they  were  determined  to  act  as  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  such  a  nation  as  Great 
Britain  were  bound  to  act ;  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  put  off  their  guard 
by  the  promises  of  Ministers,  but 
would,  by  rigid  economy,  shew  they 
felt  as  representatives  ought  to  feel, 
what  was  their  duty,  and  would  man¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously  discharge 
that  duty.  With  regard  to  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  certain  individuals  to 
inflame  the  public  mind,  no  one  could 
charge  him  with  giving  any  counte¬ 
nance  to  them.  The  best  way  of  re¬ 
pressing  them  would  be  by  the  House 
determining  to  do  their  duty.  On 
what  grounds  could  Ministers  pretend 
that  the  distress  was  only  temporary  I 
Where  were  the  resources  from  which 
relief  was  to  come  ?  Was  it  from  the 
manufacturing  interests  ?  Alas  1  the 
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painful  experience  of  thousands  de¬ 
monstrated  the  ruin  of  those  interests. 
Was  it  from  commerce  ?  There  were 
in  the  House  many  commercial  men, 
but  was  there  one  of  them  who  would 
say,  that  he  entertained  the  smallest 
hope  of  an  improved  state  in  that 
quarter.  In  looking  around,  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  equally  gloomy  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  The  nation  was  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  looking  up  to  the  House  with 
an  awful  and  indescribable  anxiety. 
Every  eye  was  directed  to  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  By  their  discharging  the 
duty  which  was  now  devolved  on  them 
in  the  manner  which  they  ought,  they 
would  secure  the  love  and  aftection  of 
the  people  ;  but  should  they  act  in  a 
different  manner — should  they  shew 
the  country  that  they  still  wished  the 
delusion  to  be  continued,  then  indeed 
would  every  claim  to  public  confidence 
be  lost,  despondency  and  discontent 
succeed,  and,  to  say  the  least,  that  want 
of  union  between  the  representative 
and  the  constituent  would  take  place, 
which  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
unpleasant  effects.  He,  therefore,  pro- 

?osed  an  amendment,  in  which  the 
louse  should  express  to  his  Royal 
Highness  their  deep  sense  of  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rigid  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment. 

Mr  Bathurst  observed  that  the  last 
speaker  could,  with  no  propriety,  re¬ 
proach  ministers,  because  the  present 
state  of  the  country  did  not  correspond 
with  the  speech  made  last  session.  The 
state  of  things  had  changed  since  that 
time.  With  regard  to  economy,  it 
might  be  observed  that  the  speech 
itself  contained  an  invitation  to  the 
House  to  enter  upon  a  serious  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  country.  After  a  war  of 
such  magnitude  and  duration,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  the  expenditure  at 
once  to  the  standard  of  a  peace  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 


tleman  had  no  means  of  comparing  the 
expenditure  with  the  revenue,  till  he 
knew  what  reductions  were  to  take 
place.-  Even  at  present,  with  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  they  were  nearly  on  a  par  ; 
and  though  this  was  not  a  state  of 
things  which  could  with  propriety  be¬ 
come  permanent,  yet  he  looked  to  a 
favourable  balance  from  the  reductions 
to  be  made,  and  from  the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  from  the  revival  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce.  Ministers  could 
do  nothing  to  restore  these  branches  of 
industry  ;  but  looking  at  the  internal 
state  of  the  country,  and'its  external 
relations — looking  at  its  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources,  he  was  satisfied  that  confi. 
dence  would  revive,  and  prosperity  re¬ 
turn. 

Mr  Lamb  concurred  in  the  congra¬ 
tulation  proposed  on  the  issue  of  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  though  he  could 
not  share  the  poetical  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
seconded  the  motion  had  eulogized  it, 
as  proving  how  superior  Britain  was 
to  all  selfish  policy.  He  should  have 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  system  Britain 
had  revived  on  the  continent,  and  the 
dynasties  she  had  restored.  This  was 
the  only  paragraph  of  the  speech  in 
which  he  concurred.  He  could  not 
agree  in  considering  the  public  distress 
as  arising  solely  from  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  long  continuance  of 
the  war  was  the  real  and  only  cause, 
though  the  complete  pressure  was  not 
felt  till  the  return  of  peace.  He  saw 
nothing,  however,  which  could  justify 
a  breach  of  the  public  faith  towards 
the  fundholder.  Some  time  ago,  the 
complaints  against  the  landholder  were 
as  loud  as  they  now  are  against  the 
fundholder.  These  complaints  were 
now  heard  no  more,  for  there  was  no 
reason  for  them.  Rents  had  been  re¬ 
duced  ;  the  landed  interests  were  strai¬ 
tened  in  their  incomes  ;  but  who  had  ' 
benefited  by  the  change  i  The  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  manufacturing  and  la- 
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bouring  classes,  instead  of  being  alle* 
viated,  had  been  increased  ;  they  had 
been  deprived  of  employment  by  the 
reduced  circumstances  of  those  who 
employed  them,  and  found  no  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  diminution  of  the  income 
of  those  against  whose  wealth  they 
clamoured.  Any  interference  with  the 
fundholder,  he  was  convinced,  would 
be  productive  of  similar  effects,  instead 
of  relieving  our  distress.  Our  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  supported  with  that 
firmness  and  patience  that  could  alle¬ 
viate  every  calamity,  instead  of  leading 
us  to  attempt  plans  and  expedients, 
which  might  aggravate  temporary  suf¬ 
ferings  into  irretrievable  ruin,  by  de¬ 
stroying  entirely  public  confidence  and 
national  credit.  But  how  were  we  to 
support  public  credit,  if  we  did  not  re¬ 
sort  to  such  expedients  ?  He  would 
answer,  by  economy  and  retrenchment. 
Parliament,  he  hoped,  was  prepared  for 
entering  into  economical  reductions  ; 
ministers,  he  hoped,  were  prepared  for 
the  task  ;  and  the  country,  he  hoped, 
was  likewise  prepared.  The  poor  laws 
formed  a  subject  which  urgently  called 
for  attention.  The  House,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  improvements,  ought  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  rumours  of  disturbances 
or  breaches  of  the  peace.  He  allow¬ 
ed,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  petition  for  any  lawful 
object  that  they  thought  connected 
with  their  interests,  privileges,  or  well¬ 
being  ;  he  reverenced  popular  meetings 
which  were  regularly  and  quietly  con¬ 
ducted  ;  (  Hear,  hear  I)  he  reverenced 
the  rights  and  the  privileges  which 
they  exercised,  and  was  disposed  to 
attend  to  their  representations  as  much 
as  any  man  ;  but  when  such  assemblies 
proceeded  to  violence,  when  they  led 
to  breaches  of  the  peace,  he  was  for 
vigorous  and  immediate  repression. 
This  conduct  he  would  recommend, 
not  only  from  motives  of  public  secu¬ 
rity,  but  from  motives  of  tenderness 
and  mercy  to  the  deluded  persons  them¬ 


selves.  He  deprecated  all  breaches  of 
the  peace,  disturbance,  and  riot,  not 
only  for  their  immediate  effects,  but 
for  their  ultimate  consequences.  Tu¬ 
mult  for  liberty  and  right,  was  not  only 
dangerous  and  destructive,  but  was  a 
liar,  and  never  kept  its  promises.  It  led, 
in  the  end,  through  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  blood,  to  a  political  tyranny,  or 
military  despotism— the  more  fatal  b 
its  nature,  and  the  more  hopeless  in  its 
consequences,  from  the  circumstances 
that  the  people  were  taught  to  take 
refuge  under  their  protection,  from  the 
more  appalling  evils  of  insecurity  and 
confusion. 

Mr  Charles  Grant,  jun.  attributed 
our  distresses  chiefly  to  the  depression 
of  agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  importation  of  grain,  to  which 
peace  had  led.  He  trusted,  for  im¬ 
provement,  to  the  gradual  operation 
of  the  corn  laws  and  other  causes.  The 
attempts  made  to  overthrow  our  valu¬ 
able  constitution  appeared  to  him  to 
afford  grounds  for  the  most  serious 
alarm. 

Mr  Curwen  sought  to  impress  on  the 
House  the  importance  of  their  present 
deliberations.  This  was  no  time  for 
^Uiatives — they  must  determine  man¬ 
fully  to  meet  the  danger,  and  must  no 
longer  delay  applying  a  radical  cure  to 
the  evil,  before  a  national  bankruptcy 
and  the  ruin  of  the  country  became 
irresistible  and  irremediable.  He  felt 
much  distrust  of  Ministers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  economy.  Happy  was  it  for 
them  that  the  House  bad  the  vir¬ 
tue  to  reject  the  proposition  for  the 
continuanceof  the  income-tax.  Itcould 
not  have  been  paid  without  aggrava¬ 
ting  in  a  tenfold  degree  the  ciuamities 
of  the  country.  The  gentry  of  Eng¬ 
land  must  now  renounce  luxuries,  and 
think  themselves  happy  if  they  could 
procure  comforts.  Could  the  excise 
and  customs  remain  unaffected  by  the 
gigantic  scale  of  retrenchment  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  expenditure  ? 
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What  prospect  was  there  then  of  an 
improvement  in  the  revenue  ?  The  sink* 
ing  fund  must  be  taken  and  applied  to 
our  immediate  necessities.  In  better 
and  happier  times,  he  should  have  been 
the  first  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit ;  but  at  present  the  diffi> 
culties  of  the  moment  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  were  suffering,  not  so 
much  from  the  decline  of  our  foreign 
relations,  as  of  the  home  market. 
The  deficit  might  be  reckoned  at 
L.35, 000,000  a-year  ;  there  was  L.4 
a-head  lost  to  the  working  people  of 
England.  To  relieve  this,  private  cha¬ 
rity,  though  honourable  to  individuals, 
was  wholly  unavailing.  He  had  no 
wish  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  Mi¬ 
nisters.  “  I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to 
lay  out  of  my  recollection  all  causes  of 
past  difference  ;  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  that  surrounds  us  banishesevery 
other  consideration.  We  are  in  the 
state  of  a  vessel  which  has  sprung  a 
leak  ;  however  the  crew  may  have  dif- 
;|  fered  on  the  propriety  of  the  course 
,  under  which  they  have  proceeded,  it  is 

1'  no  time  for  farther  discussion  ;  union 

and  action  can  alone  save  the  approvers 
or  opposers  ;  every  hand  must  be  ac- 
'  lively  at  the  pump.  So  I  feel  and  shall 
act.  To  induce  the  country  to  bear 
patiently  many  of  the  taxes  which  press 
grievously  on  its  commerce  and  agri- 
>  culture,  we  must  prove  the  absolute 
'  necessity  of  them.  In  regard  to  the 
!  alleged  popular  disturbances,  I  look 
L  with  the  deepest  regret  at  the  attempt 
I  at  creating  alarm  and  division  in  the 
country — to  renew  those  apprehen- 
i  sions  which  on  a  former  occasion  ren¬ 
dered  the  people  of  England  so  blind 
|ii  to  their  real  dangers,  that  the  dread  of 
^  jacobinism  shut  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
on  the  prodigal,  ruinous,  and  corrupt 
expenditure  of  the  public  treasure. 
What  has  occurred  to  sanction  the  be- 
lief  that  the  country  is  disloyal,  and 
I;  the  people  ready  and  ripe  for  a  revo¬ 
lution  ?  Are  the  people  of  England  to 
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be  judged  by  a  Spafields  mob,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  scum  and  filth  of  this  me> 
tropolis  i  Can  a  grosser  libel,  or  a 
more  unmerited  insiut,  be  offered  to  the 
people  ?  Sir,  the  country  execrates 
those  wretches :  no  punishment  can 
meet  their  crime.  They  have  stopped 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  artful  men  to  affright  the 
timorous.  They  have  been  the  power¬ 
ful  allies  of  corruption.  Sir,  I  lament 
to  hear  it  held  out  that  the  constitution 
can  be  endangered  by  a  few  desperate 
and  contemptible  demagogues.  Very 
different  indeed  must  be  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  England  to  what  I  consider  it, 
if  such  men  can  render  the  country  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy 
under  it.  What,  sir,  is  the  conduct  of 
the  people  at  this  moment  ?  It  has  been 
my  lot,  sir,  through  a  pretty  long  life, 
to  be  closely  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  working  classes  of  the  people 
of  England  :  I  have  always  loved  and 
admired  them.  From  the  various  and 
constant  opportunities  I  have  had  of 
being  acquainted  with  their  character, 
I  have  found  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  eminently  distinguished  by  being 
moral,  intelligent,  and  industrious.  Of 
late  years,  extended  education  has 
doubtless  augmented  these  qualities. 
Gross  must  be  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  suppose  them  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  a  correct  opinion  on  their  own  and 
the  country’s  interest.  Yes,  sir,  one 
eminent  proof  they  give  of  this  in  the 
exemplary  patience  with  which  they 
are  suffering  privations  that  have  no 
parallel.  Never  did  the  character  of 
the  English  people  appear  so  great  as 
at  this  moment.  Active  courage  bears 
no  proportion  to  that  which  procras¬ 
tinated  sufferings  call  forth,  where 
every  feeling  of  affection  and  paternal 
tenderness  is  hourly  put  to  the  test. 
Such,  then,  is  the  conduct  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  every  precau¬ 
tionary  measure  of  force  is  provided, 
when  there  has  scarce  occurred  one 
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(ufifering.  Itwaseasytoseehowthecom- 
mittee  would  be  formed,  if  the  House 
did  not  take  care  that  individuals  should 
be  placed  upon  it  who  were  not  merely 
the  tools  of  government,  but  men  who 
were  known  and  esteemed  for  their  ho> 
nest,  uncompromising,  unflinching  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  cast  upon  them  as 
representatives  of  the  people,— -men  of 
upright  and  straight  forward  integrity 
— andmot  those  who,  under  pretences 
of  silly  delicacy,  were  pursuing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  shifting  policy,  and  under  the 
semblance  of  impartiality,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  throwing  in  the  way  of  jus¬ 
tice  artful  and  advocate-like  objections. 
He  was  much  surprised  that  nothing 
had  been  said  of  any  arrangements  with 
foreign  powers  on  the  subject  of  our 
commercial  interests.  These  seemed 
reckoned  beneath  the  notice  of  this  mi¬ 
litary  and  politic  administration.  Yet 
never  was  our  influence  abroad  so  great 
— nor  were  we  slow  to  use  it  for  other 
purposes.  If  a  territory  was  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  to  our  own  true  in¬ 
terest — if  a  new  government  was  to  be 
forced  upon  a  people  against  their  will, 
a  dethroned  dynasty  restored  in  de¬ 
spite  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  re¬ 
sist  it,  there  was  no  want  of  our  active 
interference, — armies  were  sent,  sub¬ 
sidies  lavished,  and  fully  appointed 
missions  dispatched.  {Hear,  hear!) 
But  an  arrangement  substantially  to 
benefit  the  country,  to  revive  its  sink¬ 
ing  commerce,  to  cherish  its  drooping 
manufactures,  was  disregarded  as  be¬ 
neath  the  notice  of  a  great  nation,  Mr 
Brougham  denied  the  necessity  of  so 
great  a  military  force,  chiefly  required 
by  remote  acquisitions,  Ceylon,  the 
Ionian  islands,  St  Lucia,  &c.  which 
were  mere  burdens  on  the  nation.  He 
was  happy  to  hear  the  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  acquitted  of  disaffection,  but  was 
indignant  to  hear  Mr  Daw'son  say  that 
it  was  improper  to  assemble  the  people 
at  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 


subjects  above  their  comprehension — 
and  from  whom  did  such  alarming  doc¬ 
trines  proceed  ?  from  whom  but  from 
the  very  wholesale  dealers  in  popular 
clamour — the  great  artists  of  outcry 
and  delusion— the  men  who,  on  every 
occasion,  were  the  most  ready  to  make 
appeals  to  the  basest  passions  of  the 
mob,  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  (Hear, 
hear!)  From  whom  but  from  those 
who,  in  1734-,  had  canted  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  about  chartered  rights,  and  in 
1807  had  made  them  parties  to  a  theo¬ 
logical  controversy.  {Hear,  hear!) 
Those  were  they,  who  now  dared  to 
tell  the  people  that  their  sufferings  were 
above  their  comprehension,  who  had 
yet  assisted  Mr  Pitt  in  giving  the  con¬ 
stitution  its  first  stab,  and  backed  Mr 
Perceval  in  following  up  the  blow — 
conceiving  truly  that,  though  the  house¬ 
holders  of  England  cannot  understand 
the  state  of  their  affairs,  the  questions 
of  the  East  India  monopoly  and  the 
Catholic  Claims,  are  subjects  quite 
level  to  the  capacity  of  the  rabble.  He 
concluded  with  trusting,  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  setting  about  to 
reduce  our  expenditure  to  the  lowest 
farthing. 

Mr  Canning  said,  ministers  could 
justly  claim  to  be  considered  as  alive  to 
the  distresses  and  difficulties  of  the 
country  as  the  most  zealous  of  their 
opponents.  At  such  a  crisis  unanimity 
was  surely  most  desirable — and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  it  was  that 
interfered  to  prevent  it.  The  mighty 
difference  between  the  address  and  the 
amendment,  related  merely  to  the  name 
of  the  committee  proposed  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  whether  it  should  be  called  a 
Committee  in  the  Income  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Committee  on 
the  State  of  the  Nation  ;  and  for  this 
trifling  diff  erence  the  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  to  be  hazarded.  Mr  Bankes 
was  well  known  and  justly  respected 
for  the  independence  of  his  speeches 
and  votes.  But  how  little  are  those  who 
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clamour  most  loudly  for  independence 
satisfied  with  the  exercise  of  it,  when 
it  happens  to  make  against  themselves. 

When  my  honourable  friend’s  vote 
happens  to  be  with  gentlemen  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  House,  then  his  opi¬ 
nions  are  conclusive,  and  his  authority 
an  infallible  guide ;  but  when  his  sen¬ 
timents  concur  with  those  held  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  he  is  stigmatised  as 
a  man  who  does  not  dare  to  act  upon 
his  own  views — as  equally  corrupt  and 
servile  with  those  who  have  actually 
enlisted  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  the  ministry.”  Ministers  had  most 
anxiously  considered  the  distresses  of 
the  nation,  particularly  those  which 
pressed  on  the  agricultural  classes  of 
the  community  ;  plans  had  even  been 
devised  for  relieving  them,  but  unhap* 
pily  without  any  satisfactory  result. 
The  poor  laws  formed,  no  doubt,  a 
most  important  subject  of  considera¬ 
tion — and  he  trusted  Mr  Curwen  would 
renew  his  motion  for  a  committee  upon 
them  ;  but  this  was  a  question  which 
could  not  properly  be  mixed  up  with 
other  matters.  Mr  Brougham,  as  might 
be  expected,  had  qualified  the  assertion 
of  the  original  mover  of  the  amendment 
by  which  taxation  was  represented  as 
the  only  source  of  public  distress,  in 
conformity  to  a  pamphlet  (his  own 
published  speech)  on  agricultural  dis¬ 
tresses,  in  which  he  enumerated  thir- 
teencausesof  the  public  distress,  among 
which  taxation  was  only  one,  and  where 
he  had  also  supported  the  doctrine  now 
held  by  ministers  that  the  distress  would 
be  only  temporary.  Ministers  were  most 
anxious  to  reduce  the  establishment  as 
low  as  possible ;  their  only  principle 
of  limitation  being  safety — Colonies 
had  their  price,  but  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  had  no  price — it  was  inesti¬ 
mable — ^it  must  be  guarded  against  all 
hazards  by  all  exertions.  “  Sir,  for  one, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  re¬ 
ductions  and  dismissals  to  which  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse. 


do,  in  many  instances,  go  against  my 
feelings.  An  honourable  gentleman, 
(Mr  Lamb,)  who  never  speaks  with¬ 
out  making  a  deep  impression  by  his 
eloquence  and  ability,  truly  observed, 
last  night,  that  retrenchment  is  not  an 
unmixed  good.  Such  a  process  neces¬ 
sarily  throws  upon  the  world  many  me¬ 
ritorious  and  helpless  individuals,  who 
are  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  augment  the  mass  of  dis¬ 
content  throughout  the  country.  In 
truth,  those  whose  duty  does  not  call 
them  immediately  to  attend  to  the 
detailed  application  of  the  principles 
which  we  are  all  agreed  in  recommend¬ 
ing,  can  have  but  a  faint  notion  of  the 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering  which 
result  from  those  very  operations  by 
which  the  public  pressure  is  ultimately 
to  be  relieved.”  Sensible  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  reduction,  he  yet  owned  that  in 
cutting  deep  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  severely.  To  this  extent  he  own¬ 
ed  he  was  an  unwilling  reformer,  and 
trusted  he  would  not  suffer,  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  the  House,  for  being  guid¬ 
ed  by  no  harsher  motive  than  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  He  never  had  been  more 
surprised  than  to  hear  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  spoke  last,  drawing  the 
most  gloomy  presages  from  there  being 
no  new  taxes.  “  At  the  end  of  the 
American  war,”  says  the  honourable 
and-  learned  gentleman,  “  taxes  to  a 
considerable  amount  were  imposed  up- 
t)n  the  people — now  we  could  not,  we 
dared  not  impose  taxes.”  What  might 
be  done  if  necessary,  it  is  happily  be¬ 
side  our  present  purpose  to  inquire. 
That  there  exists  no  necessity,  and  that 
there  is  therefore  no  intention  of  im¬ 
posing  taxes,  is  the  fact.  There  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  distress  enough,  God 
knows,  in  our  situation  ;  but  it  seems 
a  most  perverse  ingenuity  that  can 
discover,  in  the  absence  of  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  new  taxes,  a  symptom  of  pecu¬ 
liar  and  aggravated  distress.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  our  employing  an  influence  on 
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the  continent  for  the  promotion  of  com¬ 
mercial  objects,  ministers  had  concei¬ 
ved  that  a  secure  peace  rather  than  a 
profitable  one  was  the  object,  and  that 
to  have  excited  jealousy  and  hazarded 
our  good  opinion  in  the  great  confede¬ 
racy,  by  proposing  such  stipulations, 
would  have  been  very  unwise.  The 
address  was  most  unjustly  censured  as 
having  branded  the  people  with  dis¬ 
loyalty,  the  distinction  between  the 
deluders  and  the  deluded  had  been  most 
clearly  drawn.  «  The  people  at  large 
are  warmly  praised,  but  not  more  warm¬ 
ly  than  justly,  for  the  fortitude  with 
which  they  have  borne  all  their  priva¬ 
tions.  But  is  it  not  notorious  that,  of 
their  privations,  advantage  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  endeavour  (happily  in  vain)  to 
excite  throughout  the  country  a  gene- 
ral  spirit  of  insurrection  ?  The  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman  has  asked, 
whether  those  persons  who  assembled 
to  petition  the  legislature  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  guilty  of  insurrection  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not — but  for  the  sake  of  petition¬ 
ing,  is  a  waggon  laden  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  a  necessary  basis  ?  Are  fire-arms 
and  tri-coloured  flags  the  indispensible 
accompaniments  of  a  resolution  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  parliamentary  reform  ?  For 
myself,  1  can  truly  say,  that  I  feel  as 
much  compassion  for  those  innocent, 
but  mis-guided  persons,  whom  their 
distresses  expose  to  be  the  dupes  and 
tools  of  every  leader  that  addresses 
himself  to  their  wants,  their  prejudices 
and  their  passions,  as  1  do  of  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  perverted  heads  and 
hard  hearts  of  those  demagogues,  who, 
far  from  sharing  or  relieving  the  suffer¬ 
ings  in  which  they  pretend  to  sympa¬ 
thise,  retire  to  their  own  comfortable 
homes,  from  a  drenched  and  starving 
auditory,  after  having  irritated  them 
to  madness,  and  stimulated  them  to 
outrage,  by  inculcating  rebellion  as  a 
duty,  and  proscribing  charity  as  a 
crime.”  The  object  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  panacea  for  all  grievances. 


which  was  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  re¬ 
form  the  vicious,  to  diffuse  affluence 
and  contentment  through  all  classes  of 
the  community,  was  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  Mr  Canning  declared  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  this  in  every  form, 
observing,  *<  1  deny  the  assumption 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
stands,  is  not  to  all  practical  purposes 
an  adequate  representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  1  deny  that  it  requires  any  amend¬ 
ment  or  alteration,  to  enable  it  fitly  to 
discharge  the  functions  which  are  le¬ 
gitimately  its  province.  I  deny  that 
there  is  any  model,  either  in  the  theo¬ 
ry  or  in  the  practice  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  be  traced  in  any  period  of  our 
history,  or  to  be  found  in  our  customs 
or  our  laws,  from  which  model  the 
House  of  Commons  has  degenerated, 
and  according  to  which  it  requires  to 
be  reformed.  I  do  not  deny  that  theo¬ 
ries  more  splendidly  popular  may  be 
devised  by  speculative  philosophers,  or 
held  up  by  designing  men  to  inflame 
the  imaginations  of  the  multitude.  I 
admit  that,  in  erecting  for  the  first  - 
time  in  other  countries,  a  system  of 
representative  government,  other  bases 
might  be  found  more  adapted  to  their 
wants,  habits,  and  feelings.  But  I  con¬ 
tend  that  our  system,  such  as  it  is,  has 
grown  up  with  our  freedom  and  with 
our  power ;  and  that  it  satisfies  the 
wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  great  bulk  and  body  of  the  nation.** 
He  would  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  the 
House  of  Commons  the  mere  passive 
organ  of  popular  volition.  “  Whenever 
it  shall  attempt  to  exchange  this  its 
sober  and  legitimate  character,  for  the 
wide  and  wild  prerogative  which  mo¬ 
dern  politicians  claim  for  it,  some  new 
system  of  government — some  strange 
variety  of  untried  being — some  mon¬ 
strous  growth  planted  in  an  inauspi¬ 
cious  hour,  watered  with  blood,  and 
thriving  amidst  desolation,  may  take 
the  place  of  the  British  constitution-— 
but  the  British  constitution  will  be  no 
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more  !  The  name  of  England  may  re¬ 
main,  but  it  will  no  longer  be  that 
England,  the  model  of  rational  liberty, 
the  protectress  of  national  independ¬ 
ence,  venerable  in  her  domestic  institu¬ 
tions,  powerful  in  foreign  exertion  be¬ 
yond  the  natural  proportions  of  her 
physical  force, — whose  *  pigmy  body’ 
animated  and  o'er-informed  by  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  her  free  constitution,  was  strong 
enough  to  deliver  Europe  from  the 
grasp  of  the  oppressor ;  and  whose 
greatness  and  happiness,  whose  free¬ 
dom  and  power,  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  can  alone  destroy.”  The  re¬ 
formers  in  the  House,  indeed,  treated 
the  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments  as  visionary  and 
fanciful  theorists ;  but  he  was  afraid 
there  was  something  much  more  sub¬ 
stantial  in  those  theories — that  the 
solid  land  itself  was  the  object  of  their 
desire.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  pamph¬ 
let  written  with  no  inconsiderable  abi¬ 
lity,  (by  Evans,  Librarian  to  the 
Spenceans,)  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
all  the  lands,  houses,  and  other  proper¬ 
ty,  must  return  to  the  people,  without 
which  reform  was  unavailing.  The  fer¬ 
ment  occasioned  by  these  doctrines 
would  not  indeed  be  dangerous  if  due 
precautions  were  taken — but  without 
these  the  agents  of  mischief  might  avail 
themselves  of  national  distress  to  pro¬ 
duce  national  confusion.  The  present 
was  the  critical  moment  of  our  fate — 
through  which  if  we  passed  unhurt,  a 
new  course  of  prosperity  might  open 
upon  us.  I  cannot,  (said  Mr  C.)  I 
will  not,  join  with  those  who  despair  of 
the  fortunes  of  their  country.  Great, 
I  admit,  is  the  exhaustion — and  severe, 
I  lament  it,  is  the  distress.  In  this 
moment  of  exhaustion  and  distress,  the 
enemies  of  England  again  send  forth 
their  terrible  prophesyings,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  her  to  be  lost  to  herself  and  to 
the  world.  False  prophets  may  they 
prove — false  prophets  they  will  prove. 


The  stamina  of  the  nation,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  are  unbroken — the  heart,  1  am 
confident,  is  sound.  It  is  not  surely  at 
the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  as  in  the 
moment  oflightning  before  death,  that 
1  see  visions  of  future  glory  i  But  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  believe  that  the  bril¬ 
liant  destinies  of  England  are  closed 
for  ever— 

‘  Think  you  yon  sanguine  cloud. 

Raised  by  war’s  breath,  has  quench’d  the 
orb  of  day  ? 

To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nation  with  redoubled  ray.* 

To  wait  with  patience  for  the  turn  of 
those  unprosperous  times — to  bear  and 
to  forbear — to  endeavour  to  restore 
what  Lord  Clarendon,  I  think,  some¬ 
where  calls,  *  the  ancient  good  temper 
and  good  humour  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion’ — to  abstain  from  hazardous  inno- 
vationsand  experiments— to  probe  with 
a  tender  hand  real  grievances,  with  a 
view  to  practical  remedy — to  cherish 
the  institutions,  and  to  foster  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country ;  this  is  the 
course  which  parliament  has  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  and  which,  pursued  through  this 
session,  painful  and  laborious  as  it  may 
be,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  enable  us  to 
look  back  with  self-congratulation  at 
the  gloomy  phantoms  by  which  we  are 
now  discouraged  and  appalled.** 

Mr  Tierney  contended  that  the 
House  would  not  do  its  duty  unless 
the  amendment  was  adopted,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  solemnly  declaring 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest,  the  most  unexampled,  and 
the  most  alarming  danger.  With  that 
view  of  the  question,  how  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  they  could  agree  to  an  address 
which  passed  over  that  danger  as  light¬ 
ly  as  the  speech  delivered  from  the 
throne  ?  It  was  not  true  that  a  mere 
committee  upon  the  income  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country,  which  was 
now  promised  by  the  ministers,  would 
meet  every  consideration  which  the 
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present  crisis  demanded.  He  saw  no 
prospect  of  any  improvement  in  our 
commerce.  A  diminution  of  the  reve* 
nue  was  inevitable  from  the  general  re¬ 
duction  of  expenditure.  If  we  reduced 
our  establishment  to  nineteen  millions, 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  three 
millions,  after  giving  up  every  particle 
of  the  sinking  fund.  Was  it  not  then  a 
mockery  to  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  merely  to  echo  back  the  speech 
from  the  throne  i  Would  the  House 
lend  itself  to  such  a  delusion  as  to  say 
that  there  would  be  any  excess  ?  Could 
the  deficiency  be  supplied  by  legerde¬ 
main  and  hocus  pocus  ?  The  poor  were 
supported  only  by  subscriptions  too 
extensive  to  be  long  continued.  Much 
had  been  said  about  reductions  ;  but  he 
wished  to  be  shewn  one  great  man  who 
had  been  dismissed  or  even  had  his  sa¬ 
lary  reduced.  From  clerks  of  L. 100 
a-year,  L.30  had  been  taken,  leaving 
L.70  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
But  last  year  a  grant  of  L.10,000  had 
been  made  in  the  treasury  department. 
Ministers  had  cut  out  a  new  office  in 
the  civil  list  bill,  and  had  proposed  a 
vice  treasurer  of  Ireland,  with  a  salary 
of  L.3000  a-year.  Mr  Croker  had 
claimed  about  L.250  as  war  salary,  on 
pretence  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers. 
The  only  security  against  the  excesses 
of  the  people  was  by  shewing  them 
that  we  were  ready  to  share  their  dis¬ 
tresses. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr  Sa- 
vile,  the  vote  was  put,  when  there  ap¬ 
peared 


For  the  amendment. 

112 

Against  it. 

264- 

Majority  for  ministers. 

152 

After  the  vote  Lord  Cochrane  mo- 

ved  an  amendment  denying  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  tendency  to  disturbance, 
recommending  the  strictest  economy 


and  a  reform  in  parliament.  It  was  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division. 

The  Commons  had  scarcely  dispatch¬ 
ed  the  preliminary  business  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  when  their  attention  was  called 
to  a  vast  crowd  of  petitions,  presented 
from  various  quarters,  chiefly  by  Lord 
Cochrane  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
Their  tenor  was  uniform,  deploring  the 
distresses  of  the  country,  calling  for 
economy  and  retrenchment,  and,  above 
all,  for  radical  reform,  particularly  iii 
the  constitution  of  the  House  itself.  In 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  this  last 
object,  language  was  apt  to  be  used,  in 
which  respect  was  by  no  means  promi¬ 
nent.  There  was  often,  too,  so  striking 
an  even  verbal  coincidence,  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  allegation,  that  there  was 
a  petition-manufactory  in  London, 
whence  these  productions  emanated,  as 
from  a  centre,  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  these 
observations,  animated  debates  arose  as 
to  the  reception  of  several  of  the  peti¬ 
tions. 

The  first  was  presented  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  stated  to  be  signed  by 
Io,700  inhabitants  of  Bristol  and  its 
vicinity.  The  members  for  Bristol, 
however,  Mr  Hart  and  Mr  Protheroe, 
declared  that,  to  their  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  it  did  not  contain  the  sentiments 
of  any  considerable  body  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  observing  that  it  contained 
no  strikingly  disrespectful  language, 
made  no  objection  to  its  being  laid  on 
the  table.  His  lordship  then  produced 
one  from  the  township  of  Penrith,  in 
the  parish  of  Saddle  worth,  Yorkshire, 
which  was  in  a  different  strain.  It 
stated,  '<  that  the  petitioners  have  a 
full  and  immoveable  conviction,  a  con¬ 
viction  which  they  believe  to  be  uni¬ 
versal  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
the  House  dothnot  in  any  constitutional 
or  rational  sense  represent  the  nation  ; 
that  when  the  people  have  ceased  to  be 
represented,  the  constitution  is  sub- 
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Terted;  that  as  the  tremendous  tempest 
of  war  is  not  to  be  staid  at  the  bidding 
of  those  in  whose  mad  and  wicked 
counsels  it  had  its  origin,  so  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  authors  of  the  late  war  did 
not  intend  the  magnitude  and  duration 
it  attained,  which  magnitude  and  dura¬ 
tion,  by  the  portentous  calamities  now 
found  in  their  train,  are  fast  opening 
the  eyes  of  a  deluded  nation  to  the  evil 
deeds  of  its  authors ;  that  in  such  a 
condition  of  the  country,  the  petition, 
ers  are  shocked  to  behold  contending 
factions  alike  guilty  of  their  country’s 
wrongs,  alike  forgetful,  mocking  the 
public  patience  with  repeated,  pro- 
tracted,  and  disgusting  debates  on 
questions  of  refinement  in  the  compli- 
cated  and  abstruse  science  of  taxation, 
as  if  in  such  refinements,  and  not  in  a 
reformed  representation,  as  if  in  a  con- 
solidated  corruption,  and  not  in  a  re¬ 
novated  constitution,  relief  were  to  be 
found  ;  that  in  the  discussions  which 
they  had  witnessed,  the  petitioners  see 
nought  but  what  hath  a  direct  tendency 
to  place  the  English  people  in  a  situa¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  unrelenting  lash  of 
unconstitutional  taxation  may  in  all 
times  to  come  be  laid  on  them,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  human  endurance.” 
They  concluded  by  invoking,  as  the 
only  remedy,  a  free  parliament,  elected 
annually  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opposed  the  reception  of  the  petition, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  present 
direct  libel— a  gross  attack  upon  the 
privileges,  the  conduct,  and  character 
of  that  House.  Mr  Brougham,  Mr 
Brand,  and  Mr  Lamb,  while  they  cen- 
sured  the  language  of  the  petition,  and 
reprobated  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage,  yet  did  not  wish  to  limit  the 
power  of  petitioning.  Sir  S.  Romilly 
did  not  think  the  petitioners  had  any 
intention  of  insulting  the  house  ;  but 
Mr  Canning,  though  he  by  no  means 
thought  they  ought  to  be  nice  as  to  the 


language  of  petitions,  could  not  concur 
in  the  reception  of  one  which  contained 
a  direct  incitement  to  resistance.  Mr 
Wynn  and  Mr  Bathurst  also  opposed 
it,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
135  to  48.  Lord  Cochrane  then  pro¬ 
duced  another,  which,  on  being  read, 
was  found  to  be  verbatim  the  same  with 
the  one  just  rejected.  Upon  the  re¬ 
presentation,  therefore,  of  Mr  Vansit- 
tart  andMrCanning,  he  agreed  to  with¬ 
draw  it.  Another  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  signature 
upon  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the 
petition  was  written.  One  was  then 
exhibited  from  Delph,  in  Yorkshire, 
when  Lord  C.  being  asked  if  it  was 
not  the  very  same  which  had  been 
twice  rejected,  replied  he  did  not  think 
it  was  exactly  the  same  ;  but  the 
Speaker  stating  that  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  whatever,  Mr  Canning  endea¬ 
voured  to  impress  upon  the  noble  lord 
the  impropriety  of  pushing  this  peti¬ 
tion  in  so  many  shapes,  contrary  to  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  house.  Lord  C. 
however,  insisted  on  the  question  being 
put,  when  it  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Two  days  after,  (31st  January,)  Sir 
W,  Lemon  presented  a  petition  from 
the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  which  he  stated  to  be  couched  in 
such  temperate  language,  that  no  ob¬ 
jection  could  be  made  to  it.  It  urged 
that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  freedom 
or  public  economy,  till  the  people  were 
adequately  represented  in  the  House  ; 
that  the  want  of  this  had  produced  the 
ruinous  wars,  enormous  taxation,  and 
overgrown  military  establishment,  un¬ 
der  which  the  nation  suffered  ;  that  the 
people  were  excluded  from  any  sub¬ 
stantial  influence  in  the  election  of  the 
House,  and  that  an  oligarchical  faction 
had  actually  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  to  the  equal  danger  of 
King,Lords,andCommons.  MrBrande 
advised  the  reception  of  the  petition, 
to  which  no  opposition  was  made.  Sir 
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F.  Burdett  then  produced  a  petition 
from  Halifax,  premising  that,  though 
he  knew  its  general  tenor,  he  had  not 
read  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  whether 
or  not  its  expressions  would  be  thought 
sufficiently  respectful.  Indeed  he  did 
not  conceive  that  there  was  any  occa> 
sion  for  this  previous  reading,  or  that 
he  had  any  title  to  intercept  petitions 
from  his  fellow  subjects,  whatever  their 
tenor  might  be.  It  was  for  the  House 
to  determine  whether  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  it  or  not,  and  he  thought  the  re¬ 
jection  of  petitions,  even  by  them,  a 
very  questionable  privilege.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  called  up¬ 
on  the  Speaker  to  state,  whether  a 
member,  before  presenting  a  petition, 
was  not  bound  to  read  it,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  contained  any  thing  disre¬ 
spectful  to  the  House.  The  Speaker 
gave  his  opinion  decidedly  against  Sir 
Francis,  who  declared  that  the  peti¬ 
tions  transmitted  to  him  were  so  nume¬ 
rous,  that  he  would  not  undertake  to 
read  them  on  any  account  ;  and  that 
they  would  occupy  the  whole  period  of 
the  session.  A  warm  debate  now  ensued, 
the  reception  of  the  petition  being  sup- 
ported  by  Mr  Brougham,  Sir  S.  Ro- 
inilly,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  while  it  was 
opposed  by  Mr  Wynn,  Mr  Aber¬ 
crombie,  and  Mr  Canning.  Sir  Francis 
urged  ;  Was  it  to  be  endured  in  such 
a  moment,  when  the  nation  was  com¬ 
plaining  of  its  wrongs  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  that  lawyers  should  get  up 
and  cross-examine  any  member  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  laid  before 
them  the  petitions  of  the  people  ? 
Were  they  to  be  told  one  day  that  the 
names  of  petitioners  must  appear  upon 
the  parchment,  and  another  day,  that 
members  must  read  every  petition  that 
they  present,  or  it  would  be  rejected  ? 
Were  such  formalities  to  stand  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives  ; 
and  if  not  complied  with,  were  the  for¬ 
mer  to  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing  ? 
Was  that  a  time  to  erect  such  a  barrier  ? 


At  length,  after  a  candid  and  concilia¬ 
tory  speech  from  Lord  Lascelles,  Sir 
Francis  agreed  to  withhold  this  petition 
for  the  present,  and  presented  several 
others  which  he  had  read,  and  which 
were  received. 

The  next  discussion  on  the  subject 
was  on  the  4th  February,  when  Mr 
W.  Smith,  the  member  for  Norwich, 
stated  that  he  had  a  petition  from  that 
city,  most  respectably  signed,  and 
which  he  did  not  know  contained  any 
thing  improper  or  offensive.  He  de¬ 
clined,  however,  saying  positively  that 
he  considered  it  unexceptionable,  or 
even  that  he  had  read  it,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  House  ought  not,  unless 
on  very  strong  grounds  indeed,  to  re¬ 
ject  any  petition,  and  ought  not  to  re¬ 
quire  that  a  member,  before  presenting 
one,  should  read  and  be  responsible  for 
its  containing  nothing  offensive.  Mr 
Wynn  and  Lord  Castlereagh  insisted, 
that  the  House  must  maintain  the  prin¬ 
ciple  objected  to  by  Mr  Smith,  other¬ 
wise  they  would  be  liable  to  be  conti¬ 
nually  libelled  and  insulted.  They  re¬ 
gretted  that  Mr  Smith  had  forced  the 
question  unnecessarily  on  the  attention 
of  the  House,  since  if  he  had  said  no¬ 
thing,  no  objection  could  have  been 
made  ;  but  they  must  maintain  the 
principle  by  rejecting  the  petition.  Mr 
Brougham  and  Sir  F.  Burdett  sup¬ 
ported  the  reading  of  it,  but  Mr  Smith 
adhering  to  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken  up,  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Lord 
Cochrane  presented  a  petition  signed 
by  30,050  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man¬ 
chester.  He  stated,  however,  that  he 
could  not  be  responsible  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  being  such  as  the  House  was 
likely  to  think  unobjectionable.  It 
was  allowed,  however,  to  be  read ; 
when  it  soon  proved,  with  a  slight  ex¬ 
ception,  to  be  the  identical  petition 
which  the  noble  lord  had  presented  on 
a  former  day  from  so  many  different 
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quarters.  After  a  short  discussion  it 
was  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  50  to  17. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Lord 
Cochrane  presented  the  petition  signed 
at  the  Spa-fields  meeting  on  the  famous 
2d  of  December,  having  24,000  names 
affixed  to  it.  He  vindicated  the  loyalty 
of  this  meeting,  stating  it  not  to  have 
been  in  the  least  accessory  to  the  riots 
and  disturbances  which  alarmed  the 
metropolis  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
voted.  It  was  drawn  up,  he  said,  in 
temperate,  respectful  language,  more 
temperate  indeed  than  he  himself  would 
have  employed  had  it  been  his  task  to 
compose  it.  It  prayed  for  annual  par¬ 
liaments  and  universal  suffrage  ;  it 
complained  of  the  intolerable  weight 
of  taxation,  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  squandering  of  the 
money  extracted  from  the  pockets  of 
an  oppressed  and  impoverished  peo¬ 
ple,  to  support  sinecure  placemen  and 
pensioners.  No  objection  was  made  to 
its  being  laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
11th  February,  Lord  Folkestone  pre¬ 
sented  the  petition  which  had  been  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  meeting  in  the  same  place  on 
the  10th.  It  w'as  to  the  same  tenor ;  and 
as  there  appeared  nothing  disrespectful 
in  the  language,  it  was  also  received. 

A  singular  case  from  Warrington 
was  brought  before  the  house  by  Mr 
Brougham,  in  a  petition  which  stated, 
that  a  petition  for  reform,  signed  by 
some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  seized  by  one  Richard  Burrowes, 
through  whose  hands  it  had  come  into 
those  of  Mr  Thomas  Lyon,  nephew  of 
the  acting  magistrate,  and  residing  in 
his  house,  who  had  refused  to  return 
it.  Mr  B.  moved,  that  it  should  be 
merely  laid  on  the  table,  that  the  op¬ 
posite  party  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  answering  it.  Mr  Bootle  Wilbra- 
ham  approved  of  the  course  followed 
by  Mr  Brougham,  but  was  convinced 
that  this  would  turn  out  merely  a  coarse 
joke,  such  as  he  knew  to  be  common 
among  the  lower  classes  in  manufactu¬ 


ring  districts.  Mr  Ponsonby,  however, 
declared  it  appeared  to  him  one  of  the 
most  gross  and  flagrant  violations  of 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  of  that 
house,  that  had  ever  occurred  ;  and 
Mr  Wynn  regretted  the  subject  had 
been  treated  with  levity,  and  thought 
the  House  should  trace  the  matter  to 
its  source.  In  a  few  days  after,  a  peti¬ 
tion  was  received  from  Mr  Lyon,  who 
stated,  that  he  was  merely  writing  a 
letter  in  the  parlour,  when  a  hue  and 
cry  was  raised  in  the  street  adjacent ; 
that  he  found  it  proceeded  from  the 
mob  pursuing  Richard  Burrowes,  a 
man  of  extremely  good  character, 
whom  he  had  therefore  placed  in  safe 
custody,  and  inquired  into  the  cause. 
Burrowes  acknowledged  that  he  had, 
by  way  of  joke,  carried  off  the  petition, 
which  Mr  Lyon  took  into  his  posses¬ 
sion.  An  application  was  made  to  him 
for  it,  but  he  was  advised  that  it  did 
not  come  from  the  competent  autho¬ 
rity,  and  being  also  applied  to  by  seve¬ 
ral  persons  who  wished  to  erase  their 
names  from  it,  he  complied  with  neither 
request,  but  kept  it,  in  expectation  that 
the  matter  would  undergo  a  proper  exa¬ 
mination  before  a  magistrate,  or  other 
competent  tribunal,  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  ready  and  desirous  of  de¬ 
livering  it  up.  This  apology  was  not 
deemed  sufficient,  and  it  was  allowed 
even  by  Mr  Wilbraham,  that  Mr  Lyon 
had  not  exercised  a  sound  judgment  on 
the  occasion. 

The  present  session  was  characteri¬ 
zed  by  the  novelty  of  numerous  peti¬ 
tions  for  reform  presented  from  Scot¬ 
land.  They  were  from  Dundee,  Perth, 
Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Kirk- 
aldy,  Kilwinning,  Saltcoats,  Queens- 
ferry,  and  some  other  places.  Lord 
Cochrane  and  Lord  Archibald  Ha¬ 
milton  took  occasion  to  state,  that 
there  were  not  in  Scotland  above  270<J 
individuals  endowed  with  the  right  of 
election,  and  that  a  man  there  might 
have  10,()(X>1.  a-ycar  of  landed  property 
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without  having  a  vote.  On  the  other  vent  the  manufacturing  of  petitions  in 
hand,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Boswell,  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
and  Lord  Binning  asserted,  that  these  down  to  be  signed,  instead  of  offering  a 
petitions  did  not  at  all  express  the  gene-  genuine  expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
ral  sense  of  the  people  of  Scotland ;  in  the  people.  We  had  lately  seen  theef- 
proof  of  which  they  remarked  that  no  fectofthismanufacture,ofwhichwhole 
such  petition  had  been  sent  by  the  reams  had  been  sent  down  to  be  sign- 
landed  interest,  by  the  freeholders,  or  ed.  Sir  F.  Burdett  said  the  rule  of 
by  any  corporate  body.  1665  could  now  be  of  no  force  what- 

The  petitions  now  enumerated  form-  ever;  the  rule  was  framed  by  Crom- 
ed  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  well’s  creatures,  placed  in  that  house  by 
vast  number  presented  to  parliament ;  himself,  and  not  one  of  them  allowed  to 
and  as  they  appeared  sufficient  to  fill  a  enter  parliament  till  he  was  furnished 
large  waggon,  and  covered  nearly  the  with  a  ticket  from  the  soldiers  who  sur- 
whole  floor.  Sir  F.  Burdett,  on  the  3d  rounded  the  doors.  Nothingwas  settled 
March,  moved  that  they  should  be  bytheentryofl793;  and  the  discussion 
taken  up  en  massct  and  laid  on  the  itselfstood  only  on  the  doubtful  rule  of 
table.  A  member,  however,  having  Cromwell’s  parliament.  In  1813,  re¬ 
turned  over  several,  and  discovered  ference  was  made  to  this  supposed  rule 
flaws  in  them,  it  was  suggested,  that  of  1793,  and  a  division  certainly  took 
some  examination  should  take  place  place,  which  could  be  now  of  no  force, 
before  conferring  this  honour  indiscri-  as  it  went  on  the  supposition  of  a  rule 
minately  on  all.  The  discussion  was  that  never  existed.  Printed  petitions 
therefore  referred  to  a  future  day. —  were  read  and  comprehended  with 
About  a  week  after,  the  Speaker  stated  much  greater  facility  than  those  which 
that  he  had  caused  the  petitions  to  be  were  written,  and  every  man  was  able 
sorted  ;  that  they  amounted  to  527,  to  see  and  understand  what  he  was  to 
of  which  several  exhibited  the  defects  sign.  Lord  Castlereagh  knew  that  de- 
which  had  caused  the  rejection  of  others;  signing  men  went  about  the  country, 
but  the  circumstance  which  chiefly  call-  availing  themselves  of  the  rights  of  the 
ed  for  consideration  was,  that  468  of  people,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
them  were  printed.  Hereupon  a  warm  meetings,  in  which  they  might  exert 
debate  arose,  as  to  the  propriety  of  every  faculty,  and  rouse  the  passions 
receiving  printed  petitions.  Mr  W.  W.  of  the  people  for  putting  them  in 
Wynne  stated,  that  the  question  had  movement  towards  a  general  rebellion, 
been  agitated  in  1665,  in  1793,  and  in  As  it  was  clear  t’'at  the  rules  and 
1813;  on  the  latter  occasion  it  had  practice  of  the  House  were  against  the 
been  decided  that  printed  petitions  entertaining  of  printed  petitions,  he 
should  not  be  received  ;  and  six  days  should  vote  against  the  motion.  The 
afterwards  a  petition  from  Major  Cart-  house  divided. — Ayes,  6 — Noes,  58— 
wright,  for  leave  to  present  a  printed  Majority  against  receiving  printed  pe- 
petition,  was  refused.  He  thought  the  titions,  52. 
rule  a  reasonable  one,  calculated  to  pre- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MEASURES  RELATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  DISTURBANCES. 

Prince  Regent's  Message  to  the  txoo  Houses  of  Parliament — Committees  of 
Secrecy  appointed — Their  Report — Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  BiU  for  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — In  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  against 
Seditious  Meetings,  and  two  others — On  the  Habeas  Corpus — These  Bills 
pass  the  two  Houses. 

The  first  important  business  to  which  This  message  gave  rise  in  the  Lords 
parliament  had  its  attention  called,  was  to  considerable  warmth  of  debate.— 
that  of  which  warnings  had  been  given  Lord  Sidmouth  lamented  the  necessity 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  under  which  ministers  felt  themselves 
as  well  as  by  the  tenor  of  the  regent's  placed  of  advising  his  royal  highness  to 
speech,  and  to  which  the  attack  on  the  send  this  message.  He  stated,  as  the 
royal  person  had  formed  an  appropriate  measure  to  be  proposed  by  ministers, 
preface.  On  the  3d  February,  Lord  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee, 
Castlereagh  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  to  which  the  information  in  possession 
Sidmouth  in  the  Lords,  presented  the  of  ministers  would  be  submitted,  and 
following  message  from  the  Prince  Re*  begged  that  their  lordships  would  sus* 
gent :  pend  their  judgment,  till  its  report  was 

**  George,  P.  R.  on  their  table.  In  the  meantime  he 

His  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re-  merely  moved  an  address  to  the  Prince 
gent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  Regent,  assuring  him  that  the  House 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  has  given  orders  would  take  his  message  into  considera- 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  of  tion. 

Lords,  papers  containing  information  Earl  Grosvenor  observed,  the  noble 
respecting  certain  practices,  meetings,  viscount  had  undoubtedly  made  a  most 
and  combinations  in  the  metropolis,  and  tremendous  charge  against  a  large  por- 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evi-  tion  of  the  people  ot  this  country.  “  I 
dently  calculated  to  endanger  thepublic  trust  that  charge  will  not  be  sustained ; 
tranquillity,  to  alienate  the  affections  but  at  all  events,  your  lordships  cannot 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects  from  his  ma*  but  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  the 
jesty’s  person  and  government,  and  to  noble  viscount,  for  going  into  this  com¬ 
bring  into  hatred  and  contempt  the  mittee,  after  such  a  serious,  such  a  mo- 
whole  system  of  our  laws  and  consti-  mentous  charge.”  He  was  convinced, 
tution.  His  royal  highness  recom-  however,  that  if  there  was  any  disaffec- 
mcnds  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  tion,  it  arose  chiefly  from  the  opposi- 
take  these  papers  into  their  immediate  tion  of  ministers  to  every  species  of 
and  serious  consideration.”  reform  and  retrenchment. 
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Lord  Holland  conceived,  after  such 
serious  communications,  there  could  be 
no  objection  made  to  the  course  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  noble  viscount.  “  But 
still,  I  should  not  leave  this  house  at 
all  satisfied  with  myself,  if  1  did  not 
express  the  deep  regret  I  feel  on  this 
occasion,  that  such  a  communication 
should  be  made,  whether  it  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  improper  practices  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  or  from  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  any  one,  in  power  or  out  of 
power,  to  create  a  false  alarm,  at  this 
period,  throughout  the  country.  In  a 
time  of  peace,  when  no  apprehension 
can  be  entertained  from  a  foreign  ene¬ 
my  ;  in  a  time  of  dreadful  distress 
amongst  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  naturally  renders  them  anxious 
to  see  the  legislature  and  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nation  conduct  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  the  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  of  the  constitution,  by 
devising  means  for  their  relief ;  at  such 
a  period,  measures  of  a  harsh  nature 
ought  to  be  deeply  considered  before 
they  are  adopted.”  He  would  say  no- 
thing  at  present  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  proposed  in  consequence,  but  should 
deeply  regret  if  they  were  such  as  had 
any  tendency  to  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  This  was  always  to  be 
deprecated,  but  still  more  now  when 
the  people  were  groaning  under  unpa¬ 
ralleled  distress,  which  had  generated 
discontent,  and  when  the  people  were 
looking,  reasonably  or  not,  to  parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  relief  from  their  evils. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  would  not 
say  much,  since  no  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  mode 
of  procedure.  He  trusted  that  a  more 
constitutional,  or  even  a  more  liberal 
proposition,  could  not  have  been  made 
than  that  of  his  noble  friend.  He  hoped 
the  noble  lords  would  suspend  their 
judgment  till  means  were  afforded  to 
them  of  forming  a  decision.  That 
decision  will  be  formed,  with  every  re¬ 
gard  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject— 


with  a  strong  disposition  not  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  established  laws  of  the 
country — with  every  tenderness  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand ; 
but  on  the  other,  with  a  firm  determi¬ 
nation  to  uphold  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  country.”  He  de¬ 
nied  that  any  charge  was  advanced 
against  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
but  merely  that  disaffected  and  seditious 
persons  were  attempting  to  withdraw 
them  from  their  allegiance.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  the  distresses  of  the  times,  but 
conceived  that  these  were  usually,  as 
now,  employed  by  the  designing  to 
excite  mischief  and  create  confusion. 

Earl  Grey  concurred  in  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  the  course  of  proceeding  propo¬ 
sed,  and  agreed  to  suspend  his  judg¬ 
ment,  as  desired  by  the  noble  Lords  on 
the  other  side.  At  the  same  time  he 
could  not  help  joining  with  his  friends 
in  lamenting  deeply,  that  such  a  neces¬ 
sity  should  have  been  supposed  to  ex¬ 
ist.  He  certainly  concurred  in  their 
views  of  the  general  conduct  of  the 
people.  “  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
time  when,  suffering  under  such  an 
amount  of  distress,  when,  labouring 
under  the  pressure  of  such  severe  ca¬ 
lamity — affecting  the  highest  and  the 
lowest— the  lowest  weighed  down  by 
privations,  which  human  nature  can 
hardly  any  longer  support— the  high¬ 
est  impoverished  by  the  calls  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  charity,  so  universally  dis¬ 
played  in  relieving  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-creatures  ; — perhaps,  my  lords, 
under  so  great  an  accumulation  of  mi¬ 
sery,  such  exemplary  patience,  forbear¬ 
ance,  resignation,  and  confidence  in  the 
existing  constitution  and  government 
of  the  country,  were  never  before  ex¬ 
hibited.  When  we  see  this,  when  we 
see  that  these  effects  are  produced  by 
an  unfeigned  veneration  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  we  all  love,  but  which  I 
have  rarely  heard  eulogized  by  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  except  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  some  invasion  of  it ;  when 
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we  consider  that  this  forbearance,  this 
patience,  this  resignation,  afford  the 
best  proof  of  the  benefit  of  our  consti- 
tution,  which  inspires  such  confidence, 
and  produces  such  temperate  conduct, 
ought  we  not  to  be  most  cautious  in 
agreeing  to  any  innovation  ?  I  think 
it  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance, 
a  most  lamentable  necessity,  that  at 
this  period  of  distress  and  misery, 
when  no  measure  of  relief  has  been 
adopted,  when  no  one  efficient  measure 
of  reduction  and  retrenchment  has  been 
carried  into  effect ;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  as  has  been  truly  stated  by 
my  noble  friend,  (Earl  Grosvenor)  everj 
effort  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  have  unanimously  called, 
has  been  met  with  rejection  or  evasion 
by  his  majesty’s  government — it  is 
most  unfortunate,  that  at  such  a  time, 
a  measure  should  be  proposed,  which, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend, 
may  lead  to  some  invasion  or  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  people’s  rights.  When 
year  after  year  new  powers  are  given 
to  the  Crown — when  we  are  daily  arm¬ 
ing  the  executive  government  writh  no¬ 
vel  and  unheard  of  authority — when, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  know  not  of 
any  new  powers  being  added  to  those 
sanctioned  by  our  ancestors  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  people — I  hope  we  shall 
cautiously  abstain  from  following  up 
this  system,  and  that  we  shall  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  fresh  strength  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government,  while  we  impair 
and  weaken  the  liberties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  Nothing,  he  conceived,  but  the 
most  imperious  necessity  could  justify 
any  interference  with  those  constitu¬ 
tional  barriers  which  had  hitherto  pro¬ 
tected  the  people. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  agreed 
in  lamenting  the  necessity  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  and  in  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  lay  upon  ministers  to  prove 
their  assertions.  He  was  disposed, 


however,  to  give  them  his  confidence. 
He  would  enter  on  the  question  as  in 
the  functions  of  a  juror  in  a  case  of 
life  and  death  ;  but  if  the  facts  should 
be  proved,  it  would  be  the  worst  ten¬ 
derness  to  the  people  to  allow  them  to 
become  the  dupes  of  a  few  desperate 
and  designing  individuals. 

The  address  was  then  agreed  to,  as 
well  as  that  the  papers  on  the  table 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
secrecy,  consisting  of  eleven  lords,  to 
be  chosen  next  day  by  ballot.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  5th  February,  the  follow¬ 
ing  noblemen  were  appointed ; — The 
Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  Harrowby, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Montrose, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Etirl  of  Liverpool, 
Earl  Powis,  Earl  of  St  Germains, 
Lords  Sidmouth,  Grenville,  and  Re- 
desdale. 

In  the  Commons,  the  message  did 
not  give  rise  to  any  debate,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  3d  February,  that  the 
precedent  of  1794  should  be  strictly 
followed,  and  the  papers  referred  to  a 
committee  of  secrecy,  consisting  of 
twenty-one  members.  While  these 
were  ballotted  for  on  the  following 
day,  Mr  Brougham  attempted  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  process,by  undertaking  topre- 
dict  the  names  that  would  actually  be 
returned,  without  the  trouble  of  any 
scrutiny.  The  honourable  member 
then  read  from  a  list  the  following 
names  which  he  anticipated  would  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  list  presented  by  the 
committee  of  scrutiny  ;  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  Lord  Middleton,  MrPonsonby, 
Mr  Canning,  Mr  B.  Bathurst,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Curtis,  the  Hon.  Mr  Lambe,  Mr 
I'l.  B.  Wilhraham,  Mr  W.  Elliot,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  Ge¬ 
neral,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Sir  Arthur 
Piggott,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Lascelles,  Mr  Rose,  Mr  F.  Robinson, 
Mr  W.  Duudas,  Sir  J.  Nichulls,  and 
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Admiral  Frank.  When,  shortly  after, 
the  names  of  those  returned  for  the 
committee  of  secrecy  were  read,  con¬ 
siderable  laughter  was  produced  by  the 
two  lists  being  the  very  same,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Charles  York,  in  place 
of  Lord  Middleton. 

On  the  18th  and  1 9th  of  February, 
the  reports  of  the  Committees  were 
presented  at  the  bar  of  the  two  houses. 
They  began  by  stating,  that  it  appear¬ 
ed  in  evidence,  that  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  formed  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  that  meetings  with  the 
same  object  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  It  described  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Spafields  mob  on  the 
2d  December,  as  entirely  the  result 
of  a  preconcerted  plan,  the  failure  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  same  designs  were 
still  entertained.  Efforts  were  at  the 
same  time  made  to  bring  into  contempt 
all  law,  religion,  and  morality.  Socie¬ 
ties  were  formed  under  the  appellation 
of  Hampden  Clubs  and  others,  which, 
under  pretence  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  carried  on  plans  for  the  ent>*'e 
overthrowof  theconstitution.  Another 
society,  called  the  Spencean,  looked  to 
a  general  division  of  landed  property. 
The  proceedings  of  these  societies  were 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
being  seldom  committed  to  writing, 
but  almost  every  thing  transacted  ver¬ 
bally  at  the  meetings.  The  commit¬ 
tees  could  not  but  consider  the  late 
outrage  on  the  Prince  Regent  as  a 
proof  of  the  wish  which  existed  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  reverence  for  government ; 
and  they  were  on  the  whole  led  to  ex¬ 
press  a  decided  opinion,  that  farther 
measures  were  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  public  peace.  The 
report  of  the  Lords,  from  which  that 
of  the  other  House  does  not  materially 
differ,  is  given  at  large  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  (P.  226.) 


The  most  important  measure,  found¬ 
ed  upon  these  reports,  being  the  bill 
for  the  suspension  of  the  HabeasCorpus 
Act,  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  moved  the  first  reading  of  it.  At 
the  request,  however,  of  a  number  of 
the  members,  he  delayed  the  discussion 
till  the  second  reading,  which  he  fixed 
for  Monday  the  24th.  Lord  Holland 
consented  to  the  delay,  stipulating, 
however,  that  he  should  not  thus  be 
considered  as  in  any  degree  commit¬ 
ting  himself  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
measure.  The  bill  was  read  a  first 
time. 

On  Monday  the  24th,  the  order  of 
the  day  being  read  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing,  Lord  Sidmouth  rose  and  observed, 
what  deep  regret  must  be  felt,  and  how 
much  every  feeling  of  loyalty  must  be 
shocked  at  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
committee’s  report.  The  evidence  and 
documents  could  not  with  propriety  be 
produced  there,  or  referred  to  now  • 
but  there  were  three  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  report,  which  merited  the 
particular  attention  of  their  lordships. 
These  were,  that  a  treasonable  conspi¬ 
racy  had  been  formed  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  ;  that  similar  designs  were  exten¬ 
sively  diffused  through  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts — and  that  farther  previsions  are 
necessary  for  the  public  peace.  It  had 
been  asked,  why  government  had  not 
instituted  prosecutions  for  punishing 
the  infamous  libels  with  which  the 
press  teemed  ;  but  it  was  but  justice  to 
government  to  state,  that  they  had  not 
neglected  their  duty  with  regard  to 
those  publications.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  hands  of  ministers,  they 
were  transmitted  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  who  felt  that  these  publi¬ 
cations  were  drawn  up  with  so  much 
dexterity,  the  authors  had  so  profited 
by  former  lessons  of  experience,  that 
greater  difficulties  to  conviction  pre- 
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sented  themselves  than  at  any  former 
time.  Ministers  had,  however,  strictly 
enjoined  them  to  file  informations  in 
all  cases  where  a  conviction  was  possi* 
ble,  trusting  with  confidence  to  the 
loyalty  and  integrity  of  a  British  jury. 
Many  prosecutions  were  now  actually 
pending ;  the  law  officers,  of  whose 
ability  and  interest  bis  lordship  was 
fully  assured,  not  being  of  opinion  that 
any  proceeding  of  the  kind  could  be 
earlier  instituted  ;  the  delay  had  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  most  conscientious  mo¬ 
tives.  These  seditions  had  been  spread 
over  the  country  with  a  profusion  scarce¬ 
ly  credible,  and  with  an  industry  with¬ 
out  example ;  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  they  had  been  circulated  by 
every  possible  contrivance ;  every  town 
was  overflowed  by  them ;  in  every  vil¬ 
lage  they  were  almost  innumerable, 
and  scarcely  a  cottage  had  escaped  the 
perseverance  of  the  agents  of  mischief ; 
hawkers  of  all  kinds  had  been  employ¬ 
ed,  and  the  public  mind  had  in  a  man¬ 
ner  been  saturated  with  the  odious 
poison.  Clubs  had  also  been  establish¬ 
ed  in  every  quarter,  under  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  object  of  parliamentary  reform.  His 
lordship  would  not  assert,  that  some 
of  them  had  not  really  this  object  in 
view  ;  but  he  should  belie  his  delibe¬ 
rate  conviction,  if  he  did  not  also  assert, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
indeed  had  parliamentary  reform  in 
their  mouths,  but  rebellion  and  revo¬ 
lution  in  their  hearts.  LordSidmouth 
then  adverted  to  the  disturbances  of 
the  2d  December,  which  had  risen  to 
such  a  height,  that  military  force  was 
requisite  to  quell  them  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  three  weeks  after,  that  government 
learned  the  full  atrocity  of  the  designs 
which  were  there  agitated.  His  Lord- 
ship  conceived  that  additional  measures 
were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
person  of  the  Prince  Regent,  for  pu¬ 
nishing  attempts  to  seduce  the  military 
from  their  allegiance,  and  for  putting 


down  certain  corresponding  clubs  and 
seditious  meetings.  Yet,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  exigence  of  public  affairs,  some¬ 
thing  farther  still  was  necessary.  Noble 
lords  had  much  reprobated  the  com¬ 
munication  of  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  ;  but  it  was 
one  extraordinary  quality  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution,  that  the  powers  of 
the  executive  government  could  be  en¬ 
larged,  if  by  such  means  that  constitu¬ 
tion  could  be  better  secured.  The 
true  question  was,  which  was  the  most 
dangerous,  to  give  additional  strength 
to  the  hands  of  ministers  for  general 
protection,  or  to  refuse  it,  and  thereby 
to  hazard  every  right  that  was  dear 
and  sacred  ?  He  required  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  pity 
to  the  peaceable  and  loyal  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  he  required  it  for  the 

firotection  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
iament,  for  the  maintainance  of  our 
liberties,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
blessings  of  the  constitution. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  began  byob- 
serving,  that  this  was  a  crisis  which  at 
once  called  for  all  the  fortitude  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  He  was  ready  to  allow, 
that  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  was 
exactly  such  as  had  been  described  by 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any 
age  or  country — he  meant  that  gene¬ 
ral  distress  had  produced  general  dis¬ 
content.  If  the  disturbance  was  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  so  great  as  to  produce  a  real 
necessity  for  the  proposed  measures, 
there  was  no  man  who  would  not  pre¬ 
fer  the  lesser  evil  to  the  greater.  But 
although  that  principle  was  true,  it 
was  not  on  every  allegation  of  public 
disturbance,  it  was  not  on  every  ebul¬ 
lition,  even  of  a  treasonable  tendency, 
even  though  the  branches  of  that  trea¬ 
son  spread  far  and  deep,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  should  be  called  upon  to  alter 
the  existing  laws  of  the  land,  or  sus¬ 
pend  for  a  moment  the  great  bulwarks 
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of  the  constitution.  There  should  be 
before  them  a  plain  distinct  case,  found¬ 
ed  on  powerful  and  irresistible  evi¬ 
dence,  in  order  that  parliament  should 
be  justified  in  doing  that,  which,  in  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  would  be  a  di¬ 
rect  infringement  of  the  public  free¬ 
dom.  In  comparing  the  present  period 
to  that  of  1795,  he  observed,  that  the 
danger  then  arose  mainly  from  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  its  agents.  What  he  would 
ask,  then,  were  the  grand  principles  of 
our  modem  policy,  when  our  army  in 
Spain  was  engaged  in  its  succession  of 
triumphs;  when  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  in  imitation  of  our  example, 
were  resolved  to  make  a  determined 
struggle  for  their  independence  i  It 
was  thus  that  we  had  actually  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  ; 
thatwhateveroriginal  differences  might 
have  existed,  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
war,  the  universal  feeling  of  England 
and  of  Europe  was,  that  the  war  in  its 
progress  had  assumed  a  new  complex¬ 
ion,  that  the  aggressions  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  of  France  had  made 
it  a  war  for  liberty,  for  justice,  for  the 
rights  of  nations.  That  the  experience 
the  people  of  Europe  had  felt  of  the 
tendency  and  result  of  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution, — of  the  sanguinary 
excesses  in  which  they  terminated,  and 
the  tremendous  despotism  by  which 
they  were  succeeded,  had  at  length  re¬ 
called  the  people  of  the  continent  to 
sounder  views,  and  made  them  feel, 
that  they,  the  people,  had  also,  with 
their  sovereigns,  whom  they  had  before 
deserted,  a  common  right  to  legitimate 
government,  and  public  order.  In  one 
word,  that  our  successes  had  complete¬ 
ly  extinguished  jacobinism.  But  then 
came  the  peace — that  settlement  of 
Europe,  as  it  was  called — a  peace  ne- 
ver  equalled  in  the  production  of  most 
cruel  wrongs ;  a  settlement  that  has 
directly,  and  with  utter  disregard  of 
justice,  laid  prostrate  every  principle 
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that  heretofore  characterised  the  law 
of  nations;  that  transferred  nations 
without  regard  to  sympathy  or  inte¬ 
rest  ;  that  tied  people  together,  not 
even  connected  by  the  most  remote  af¬ 
fection  ;  that  outraged  all  those  prin¬ 
ciples  and  declarations  on  which  the 
powers  of  Europe  professed  to  act. 
When  these  things  happened,  then  it 
was,  that  the  subdued  spirit,  that  had 
so  long  desolated  the  earth,  again 
arose;  then  it  wasthat  jacobinism  spoke 
again,  and  had  something  to  speak  at ; 
and,  hydra-headed,  resumed  its  pristine 
strength.  The  public  discontent  had 
also  been  justly  excited  by  the  want  of 
all  stipulations  in  favour  of  British 
commerce.  There  might  be  other 
sources  of  the  present  disaffection,  not 
imputable  to  ministers ;  but  he  saw  no 
excuse  for  them,  knowing  the  extent 
of  it  as  they  did,  for  not  having  sooner 
called  together  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  Not  only  so,  but  after  all 
that  had  transpired  at  Spafields,  they, 
on  the  25th  of  the  previous  month, 
actually  prorogued  it.  He  condemned 
the  correspondence  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  had  held  with  the  principal  agi¬ 
tator  at  that  meeting.  He  ridiculed 
the  credit  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
taken  for  dispersing  a  mob  headed  by 
a  drunken  surgeon  and  a  shoemaker. 
He  had  no  objections  to  any  measure 
for  the  protection  of  the  person  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  provided  the  present 
law  for  securing  the  King's  person  did 
not  extend  to  him,  which  he  rather 
thought  it  did  ;  if  not,  ministers  were 
much  to  blame  for  not  having  sooner 
prepared  such  a  measure.  Neither 
would  he  object  to  a  bill  for  regulating 
public  meetings,  which,  he  believed, 
had  been  greatly  abused.  But  the 
specific  proposition  now  before  the 
House  would  meet  his  decided  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  former  times,  when  such  a 
violent  measure  was  resorted  to,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  either  of  actual 
war,  of  actual  rebellion,  or  of  both.  In 
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1795,  we  were  not  only  in  actual  war, 
but  the  state  of  Ireland  was  dreadful 
to  contemplate.  In  1798,  and  in  1801, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  again  sus¬ 
pended,  and  at  both  these  periods  we 
were  at  war  with  France,  and  rebellion 
prevailed  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  know 
whether  their  Lordships  would  concur 
in  his  opinion,  but  he  considered  the 
circumstances  of  a  war  with  France, 
and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  as  greatly 
aggravating  ourdanger  at  theseperiods. 
Would  the  noble  Lords  say  that  their 
glorious” peace  hadnow  reduced  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  condition  of  equal  peril  and 
alarm  ?  The  noble  Viscount  had  said, 
that  Ireland  was  now  perfectly  quiet. 
It  might  be  so,  but  he  remembered  the 
ans'>’er  which  a  facetious  friend  always 
gave  upon  his  arrival  in  London,  when 
asked  respecting  the  tranquillityof  Ire¬ 
land,  “  Oh !  yes,”  said  he,  “  they  are 
as  q^uiet  as  gunpowder  there.”  {A 
laugfi.)  In  England,  however,  he  saw 
no  symptoms  of  such  violent  perturba¬ 
tion.  After  the  most  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  that  he  could  give  to  the 
whole  subject,  he  must  conscientiously 
declare,  that  up  to  the  moment  he  was 
then  speaking,  he  had  not  seen  such 
evidence  as  convinced  him  the  danger 
was  so  alarming  as  had  been  represent¬ 
ed.  Great  discontent  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
isted  ;  seditious  practices  evidently  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
they  existed  in  that  shape,  form,  and 
character,  which  justified  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  and  being 
unconvinced,  (although  ready  to  con¬ 
cur  in  all  the  other  measures  proposed, 
and  perhaps  when  those  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced,  he  should  suggest  extending 
their  operation,)  he  was  not  prepared 
to  go  80  far  as  to  place  the  personal 
liberties  of  the  subject  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  ministers,  under  the  pretext  of 
maintainingpublic  security.  Hetrusted, 
that  while  some  measures  were  taken 
to  restrain  seditious  practices,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  sedition  would  be  repressed  by 


diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the 
public  burdens. 

Lord  Liverpool  would  not  follow 
the  noble  marquis  through  all  the  to¬ 
pics  upon  which  he  had  enlarged,  many 
of  which  might  have  been  introduced 
as  well  on  any  other  occasion.  He 
would  confine  himself  to  those  which 
bore  immediately  on  the  matter  under 
discussion.  As  to  not  calling  parlia¬ 
ment  sooner,  it  was  only  a  very  short 
time  before  its  meeting,  that  ministers 
had  obtained  distinct  proofs  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  Besides,  after  Christmas  was 
generally  considered  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  time  for  the  members,  and  it  was 
conceived  that  the  presence  of  many  of 
them  in  the  country,  especially  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  they  rendered  themselves  po¬ 
pular  by  the  hospitalities  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  was  of  more  consequence  than 
their  presence  in  parliament  could  be. 
Repeated  instances  had  occurred  in  our 
history  of  this  measure  becoming  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  domestic  treason  might 
easily  assume  a  character  as  desperate 
as  foreign  treason.  On  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  they  had  the  fullest  proof  (if 
they  believed  the  report)  of  a  treason¬ 
able  conspiracy  in  the  metropolis,  to 
overturn,  by  a  general  insurrection,  the 
laws,  the  government,  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  also  a 
matter  of  perfect  notoriety,  that  the 
same  system  was  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  There  was  adouble 
engine  at  work  ;  the  operation  of  the 
one  was  evidently  aiming  at  what  every 
person  must  agree  would  overthrow  the 
constitution ;  the  operation  of  the  other 
(he  alluded  to  the  Spenceans)  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  a  complete  convul¬ 
sion  in  the  elements  which  compo¬ 
sed  the  system  of  social  life.  Was  it 
too  much  then  to  contend,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  it  was  fitting  and 
expedient  to  resort  to  that  course, 
which  our  ancestors  had  pursued  when 
alarming  dangers  menaced  the  state  ? 
Let  any  person  read  the  publications 
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which  had  been  put  forth,  during  some 
time,  of  the  most  seditious,  the  most 
licentious,  and  the  most  blasphemous 
nature,  and  let  them  say,  whether,  in 
the  most  dangerous  periods  that  had 
been  alluded  to,  any  thing  equal  to 
them  was  ever  issued  ?  In  1794,  the 
danger  of  the  country  was  great ;  but 
the  danger  of  the  present  moment  ex¬ 
hibited  features  of  a  more  desperate 
and  malignant  character.  Never  was 
there  a  more  determined  and  avowed 
design  to  sap  all  the  foundations  of  mo¬ 
rals  and  religion,  and  more  assiduity  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  design.  The 
conspirators  of  the  present  day  had 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  conspirators 
of  the  former,  and  they  proceeded  with 
more  caution  and  management  in  their 
nefarious  schemes.  He  would  go  far¬ 
ther  and  state,  from  information  which 
he  knew  to  be  authentic,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  the  caution  and 
secrecy  of  the  conspirators  were  so 
great,  that  even  though  it  was  known 
conspiracies  did  exist,  yet  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  that  could  be  procured 
was  such  as  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
send  them  into  a  court  of  justice  ;  with 
so  much  circumspection  and  cunning 
did  they  conduct  their  plans.  He  felt 
all  the  importance  of  the  measure  that 
was  now  proposed  ;  but  he  would  not 
allow  any  imputations  that  might  be 
insinuated  to  preclude  him  from  dis¬ 
charging  what  he  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  his  duty.  His  only  object 
was  to  support  the  throne,  to  support 
the  constitution,  and  to  protect  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  and  theconfidence 
of  every  private  man  in  the  kingdom  ; 
his  only  view  was  to  preserve  our  mo¬ 
rals,  our  religion,  our  establishments, 
and  to  secure  to  every  man  the  tran¬ 
quil  enjoyment  of  his  fireside.  He  ask¬ 
ed  of  parliament  to  intrust  the  Prince 
Regent’s  ministers  with  that  power  for 
a  short  time — a  most  odious  one,  he 
agreed — and  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  confided  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 


of  men,  except  in  cases  of  the  last  ne¬ 
cessity,  except  in  such  cases  as  he  ap. 
prehended  now  justified  him  in  calling 
for  it. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  at  an  earlier 
hour  he  might  have  been  tempted  to 
enter  into  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
most  important  question  ;  but  now  it 
was  utterly  out  of  his  power  to  acquit 
himself  satisfactorily,  even  according  to 
his  humble  abilities,  in  defending  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  England  against 
the  most  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for 
attack  upon  their  liberties,  which  any 
minister  of  the  crown,  in  any  period  of 
our  history,  had  ever  attempted.  He 
entirely  concurred  with  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley  as  to  the  character  of  the  late 
peace.  Where  were  they  to  seek  for 
that  liberty  and  that  independence  of 
which  the  noble  earl  boasted  ?  Was  it 
to  Genoa  they  were  to  look  for  the  due 
regard  that  had  been  paid  to  the  rights 
of  an  independent  state  i  Was  it  in 
Lombardy  they  would  find  that  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort  which  the  peace  was 
asserted  to  have  produced  ?  Was  it  in 
Venice,  now  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
independent  nations,  and  consigned  to 
a  power  which  he  would  not  describe  i 
Was  it  in  Saxony,  whose  troops,  de¬ 
serting  their  sovereign,  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  ranks  of  our  own  armies* 
to  fight  for  the  common  cause,  whose 
whole  population  united  to  assert  the 
rights  we  asserted — was  it  to  that  de¬ 
voted  country  we  must  look  for  the 
verification  of  the  noble  earl’s  asser¬ 
tion  ?  He  considered  the  complaint 
equally  just  as  to  the  want  of  all  pro¬ 
vision  for  our  mercantile  interests,  in 
consequence  of  which,  restrictions  had 
been  imposed  in  a  spirit  scarcely  less 
vindictive,  than  that  which  had  dic¬ 
tated  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
He  could  see  no  reason  to  justify  the 
not  calling  parliament  sooner  toge¬ 
ther,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
posing  restrictions,  but  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  conciliate  the  people,  by  listen- 
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ing  to  their  gnevances,  and  concerting 
measures  of  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment.  He  could  see  no  danger  so  great 
or  urgent  as  to  justify  the  suspension 
of  the  invaluable  privilege  in  question. 
In  almost  every  former  instance,  there 
was  either  foreign  war  or  domestic  re¬ 
bellion.  No  conspiracy,  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  accompanied  with  an  utter  impro¬ 
bability  of  success,  could  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  it.  What  was  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  conspiracy  ?  They 
knew  the  chief  actors  in  it ;  for  the  re¬ 
port  distinctly  stated,  that  they  were 
the  persons  who  attempted  to  excite  an 
insurrectiononthe2d  December.  Who 
were  theyf  Persons  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  and  connections  in  the  country, 
whose  co-operation  gave  a  formidable 
character  to  the  attempt  ?  No.  They 
were  miserable  wretches,  reduced  to 
the  lowest  poverty  and  distress,  who 
would  probably  have  been  driven  to 
seek  relief  upon  the  highway,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  prospect  that  the  dis¬ 
contents  of  the  country  were  such  as 
might  prompt  many  to  follow  their 
wild  schemes.  The  mob  assembled  at 
Spa- fields  ;  they  were  addressed  in  in¬ 
flammatory  language  ;  to  be  sure  they 
were  provided  with  ammunition,  ha¬ 
ving  about  twenty  or  thirty  balls,  and 
a  pound  of  gunpowder  concealed  in  an 
old  stocking.  They  were  not  follow¬ 
ed  by  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
persons,  who  plundered  a  few  gun¬ 
smiths  shops,  and  a  gentleman  received 
a  wound,  from  which  he  sincerely  ho¬ 
ped  he  would  recover.  Such  excesses 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  repressed  and 
punished,  but  in  order  to  do  so,  was  it 
necessary  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus?  Those  formidable  rioters  fled 
even  at  the  very  mention  of  a  dragoon  ; 
they  did  not  wait  to  see  their  horses 
heads  at  the  top  of  a  street,  so  admi¬ 
rable  were  the  military  arrangements  of 
that  able  commander.  General  Lord 
Viscount  Sidmouth  (a  laugh.)  With 
regard  to  illegal  societies,  and  seditious 


or  blasphemous  publications,  the  laws 
now  in  existence  appeared  to  him  am¬ 
ply  sufficient  to  repress  and  punish 
these.  He  might  have  agreed  to  a 
moderate  limitation  upon  meetings  held 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  person  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  By  confining  their  proposi¬ 
tions  within  theso  limits,  ministers 
would  have  secured  the  unanimity  of 
parliament,  and  prevented  any  farther 
irritation  in  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  did  justice  to 
the  motives  of  the  noble  lords  oppo¬ 
site  ;  but  could  see  no  proof  that  such 
a  conspiracy  existed,  as  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  persuade  the  house  of.  He 
had  been  present  at  the  examination  at 
the  Mansion-house,  where  he  found 
that  the  whole  subscription  amounted 
to  ten  pounds  sterling  ;  that  the  wag¬ 
gon  had  cost  L.3,  10s.  of  which  10s. 
was  yet  unpaid ;  that  the  ammunition 
consisted  of  fifty  balls  in  an  old  stock¬ 
ing,  with  a  pound  weight  of  powder  in 
a  canister.  When  these  were  all  the 
proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  was  there  any 
call  for  such  a  measure  as  that  propo¬ 
sed  ?  Attached  to  the  venerable,  the 
sacred  fabric  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  no  man  would  ever  feel  more 
anxious  than  himself  to  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  that  fabric  from  be- 
ingdilapidated,  but  never  could  he  con¬ 
sent  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
abridging  the  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
for  depriving  them  of  their  legitimate 
rights,  when  there  was  no  case  made 
out  to  justify  such  measures  being 
adopted.  Glorying  in  the  name  of  Bri¬ 
ton,  because  that  name  was  connected 
with  every  thing  dear  to  the  human 
heart,  he  could  only  say,  that  while  he 
lived,  he  should  ever  consider  it  his 
highest  honour  to  maintain,  unimpair¬ 
ed,  the  sacred  right  of  Britons. 

Lord  Grenville  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  before  the  house  as  one  of  the 
most  important  which  could  occupy 
the  attention  of  their  lordships.  No- 
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thing  could  justify  the  present  measure 
but  the  most  deliberate  conviction  of 
its  necessity  ;  but  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  this  necessity  was  completely 
made  out.  He  referred  to  the  riots  of 
1780,  and  to  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  order  to  shew  the  dread¬ 
ful  effects  that  might  be  produced  by 
the  passions  of  an  infuriated  mob.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
present  attempts  to  undermine  the  mo¬ 
rals  and  religion  of  the  country,  and  to 
persuade  the  lower  classes  that  annual 
parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage,,had 
ever  formed  part  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution.  It  was  not  then  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  higher  classes  alone — it  was 
not  for  the  security  of  the  middling 
classes — but  it  was  for  the  security  of 
the  whole  community,  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  that  parliament  should  in¬ 
terpose,  to  arm  ministers  with  those 
powers,  which  he  feared  were  the  only 
means  left  to  protect  the  safety  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  nation  at  large.  How  it 
was  that  the  evil  was  allowed  to  reach 
80  great  a  height,  without  any  mea¬ 
sures  having  been  adopted  to  check  its 
progress,  he  was  unable  to  say ;  but  it 
was  sufficient  for  him,  for  the  present 
purpose,  to  be  convinced,  that  the  evil 
had  in  fact  advanced  to  a  magnitude 
which  required  the  present  measure. 
He  certainly  thought  the  experience 
of  the  last  six  months  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  every  man  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  protect  the  peaceable 
part  of  the  community,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  them 
against  the  evils  that  existed ;  for  it 
would  be  a  mockery  to  speak  of  the 
protection  we  enjoyed  under  our  laws, 
when  it  was  seen  by  experience  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  could  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  whenever  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  these  desperate  madmen  to  call  to¬ 
gether  their  mobs,  to  attack  the  houses, 
persons,  and  property,  of  his  majesty’s 
peaceable  subjects,  under  the  shadow 
and  pretence  of  a  constitutional  reform 


of  the  representation  in  parliament. 
The  facts  that  had  come  out  before  the 
committee  had  clearly  shewn,  that, 
however  strong  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  laws  against  corresponding  so¬ 
cieties  and  clubs  may  be,  there  are  in- 

SeniouB  modes  by  which  the  crafty  and 
esigning  may  evade  those  laws,  and 
render  them  altogether  inefficient.  He 
felt  it  BAs  bounden  duty  to  declare,  that 
he  considered  the  present  situation  of 
the  country  to  be  one  of  extreme  dan¬ 
ger,  and  that  some  extraordinary  legis¬ 
lative  measures  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  At  no*  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country  did  he  believe  the  danger 
to  have  been  greater.  Never  would  the 
revolution  in  France  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  had  the  morals  and  religion  of 
the  community  not  been  subverted ; 
and  he  begged  to  assure  their  Lord- 
ships,  that  when  once  the  religious  ha¬ 
bits  of  a  country  were  attempted  to  be 
undermined  by  the  sophistry  or  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  profane — when  once  her 
sacred  institutions  were  turned  into 
scorn,  there  existed  but  little  hope  for 
that  country.  Such  being  the  serious 
conviction  of  his  mind,  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  openly  to  declare  his  opinion, 
and  to*  give  his  cordial,  though  reluc¬ 
tant  support,  to  the  passing  of  a  bill 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Lord 
Holland  shortly  opposed  the  bill,  after 
which  the  vote  being  put,  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  150  against  35,  being  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  115.  The  bill  was  then  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Castlereagh 
laid  open  in  the  Commons  the  measures 
which  he  wished  to  propose  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  secret  committee.  He  assured 
the  House,  that  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  he  had  never  performed  a  more 
painful  4uty  than  that  which  he  was 
then  called  upon  to  discharge.  It  had 
freqtently  been  necessary  for  him,  in 
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extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  state, 
to  call  on  parliament  to  take  extraor* 
dinary  measures  to  meet  those  exigen¬ 
cies.  But  it  was  peculiarly  painful 
and  grievous  to  find,  that  after  having 
passed  through  all  the  dangers  and 
pressure  of  war,  it  became  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  return  of  peace 
abroad,  to  require  the  adoption  of 
proceedings  that  might  insure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  tranquillity  at  home.  Yet 
however  painful,  it  was  not  perhaps 
wonderful,  after  such  a  revolution,  that 
there  should  be  men  in  the  lowest  si¬ 
tuations  who  imagined  themselves  qua¬ 
lified  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State.  Happily  the  revolutionary  spi¬ 
rit  had  now  descended  from  the  higher 
and  better  informed  orders  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  classes.  Yet  while  he  contrasted 
the  different  orders  of  society  in  which 
the  revolutionary  feeling  existed  now 
and  formerly,  he  by  no  means  implied 
that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  ability  of  those  designing  in- 
dlvidualswho  took  advantageof  the  ex- 
istenceofthepresent  feeling.  There  was 
uolackof  talenton  thepart  of  thosewho 
were  engaged  in  these  criminalenterpri- 
zes.  Let  the  House  read  the  libels  which 
degraded  all  existing  authorities,  which 
vilified  every  thing  sacred  and  estab¬ 
lished,  they  would  not  trace  in  them  a 
vulgar  understanding.  The  men  by 
whom  they  were  written,  however  per¬ 
versely,  however  mischievously  dispo¬ 
sed,  were  men  of  evident  ability.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  he  need  only 
appeal  to  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  near  him,  to  state  the  difficulty 
which  he  encountered  in  dealing  with 
those  libels.  But  this  was  nut  all. 
There  were  many  men  distinguished  in 
station  and  abilities,  who,  if  they  were 
not  connected  with  those  meetings, 
conducted  themselves  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  countenance  their  principles 
and  their  proceedings.  These  persons 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  efforts  to  excite  and  inflame  the 


public  mind,  were  recognized  by  the 
conspirators  as  their  allies— as  em¬ 
barked  in  a  common  cause;  and  though 
they  did  not  render  themselves  liable 
to  the  operation  of  the  laws,  yet,  in  * 
the  deliberations  of  the  conspirators, 
they  were  referred  to,  and  named  fa¬ 
miliarly  amongst  themselves,  as  those 
who,  under  a  new  state  of  things, 
should  compose  their  committees  of 
public  safety.  ( Cries  of  name^  name  !) 
He  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  name 
any  one.  He  would  distinctly  allow, 
that  the  committee  had  not  seen  the 
slightest  evidence  to  shew,  that  any  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  higher  ranks  were  mem- 
bersof  any  of  the  combinations  to  which 
he  had  alluded  ;  but  the  persons  actu¬ 
ally  combining  considered  that  such 
individuals  so  effectually  aided  and  a- 
betted  their  purposes,  as  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  that  as  soon  as  an  insurrection 
should  have  overturned  the  state,  those 
individuals  would  be  ready  to  declare 
themselves,  and  to  put  themselves  at 
their  head.  Lord  C.  conceived,  that 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  a  body  not  composed  of 
any  one  class  of  statesmen,  must  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  trea¬ 
sonable  practices.  It  had  been  proved, 
that  a  strong  effort  had  been  made  in 
arms  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  individuals  who 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  crime  of 
treason,  had  been  the  most  active  to 
procure  meetings  for  the  apparent  pur- 

fiose  of  parliamentary  reform,  particu- 
arly  that  of  the  2d  December.  The 
petition  of  one  individual,  who  had  ta¬ 
ken  a  prominent  part  in  the  meetings 
in  the  metropolis,  was  before  the 
House.  It  was  not  for  him  to  assign 
the  motives  which  actuated  that  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that, 
admitting  all  the  statements  in  that 
petition  to  be  true,  they  did  not  nega¬ 
tive  what  he  had  asserted,  that  the 
project  of  the  first  meeting  in  Novem¬ 
ber  was  formed  with  the  view  of  feel- 
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ing  the  pulse  of  the  public,  and  that 
the  public  in  November  not  appearing 
sufficiently  ripe  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  December  was  considered  as  a 
period  when  the  poison  might  be  more 
likely  to  be  poured  with  effect  into  the 
public  mind,  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  the  effort  which  they  were  equally 
ready  to  make  in  November.  It  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  report,  that  that  ef¬ 
fort  was  only  part  of  the  hopes  of  the 
conspirators,  and  that  they  had  other 
hopes  which  were  not  closed  yet, — 
hopes  which  were  founded  on  being 
able,  if  not  by  a  desperate  effort  to 
seize  the  ruling  power,  at  least  gradu¬ 
ally  to  poison  the  public  mind,  more 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  remedies  which  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  expedient  to 
apply.  These  were,  1st.  the  tempo¬ 
rary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  2d,  To  extend  the  act  of  1795 
for  the  security  of  his  majesty’s  person, 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  as  the  person  exercising  the  func¬ 
tions  of  royalty.  3d,  To  embody  into 
one  act  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1795,  relative  to  tumultuous  meetings 
and  debating  societies,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  the  39th  of  the 
king,  which  declared  the  illegality  of 
all  societies  bound  together  by  secret 
oaths,  if  not  by  secret  oaths,  which  ex¬ 
tended  itself  by  fraternized  branches 
over  the  kingdom ;  and  to  make  it 
enact  that  the  nominating  delegates  or 
commissioners,  under  any  pretext,  to 
any  other  society  of  the  kind,  should 
be  considered  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
illegality  of  such  societies  or  associa¬ 
tions.  4th,  To  make  such  enactments 
as  should  be  thought  most  effectual  to 
punish,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  any 
attempt  to  gain  over  soldiers  or  sailors 
to  act  with  any  association  or  set  of 
men,  and  withdraw  them  from  their 
allegiance.  He  was  anxious  that  the 


House  should  observe  the  distinction 
which  he  wished  to  make  as  to  the 
duration  of  these  measures.  Some  of 
them  it  would  be  thought  wise  to  enact 
as  permanent  laws,  but  others  might 
be  merely  for  a  time.  Particularly  the 
law  against  seditious  meetings  and  de¬ 
bating  societies  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  continued  longer  than  should 
be  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  present  temporary  danger. 
When  that  law  had  been  first  introdu¬ 
ced,  the  time  during  which  it  was  to 
continue  in  force  had  been  limited  to 
three  years  from  the  end  of  the  session 
when  the  act  was  passed.  On  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  he  anxiously  indulged 
the  hope,  that  by  the  complete  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  so  industriously  incul¬ 
cated,  the  associations  in  question 
would  fall  to  pieces  by  their  own  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  that  it  would  not  now  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  duration  of 
this  measure  so  long  as  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  proposed,  and  when 
the  country  had  a  double  contest  to 
maintain,  against  a  foreign  as  well  as  a 
domestic  enemy.  He  would,  there¬ 
fore,  wish  this  act  to  endure  till  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  when  it  might  be  re¬ 
newed  if  circumstances  should  seem  to 
render  it  necessary,  or  if  not,  it  might 
be  suffered  to  expire.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  moving  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  preventing  seditious  meetings 
and  assemblies. 

Mr  Ponsonby,  as  a  member  of  the 
secret  committee,  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  all  the  facts  stated  in 
its  report.  Contemptible  as  the  socie¬ 
ties  were  in  which  the  seditious  designs 
had  originated,  he  was  convinced  they 
might  become  dangerous  by  neglect, 
and  was  ready  to  go  every  length 
which  duty  and  propriety  would  allow 
in  strengthening  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  against  tnem.  He  concurred. 
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therefor^  in  the  proposed  act  for  the 
defence  of  the  royal  person,  and  in 
that  which  related  to  tne  crime  of  se¬ 
ducing  soldiers  from  their  allegiance. 
With  regard  to  that  regulating  meet¬ 
ings  and  debating  societies,  he  could 
not  deliver  any  positive  opinion  till  he 
knew  its  nature  more  exactly.  But  he 
could  by  no  means  extend  this  assent 
to  the  proposed  suspension  of  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act,  which  would  meet 
with  an  opposition  from  him  as  perfect 
and  as  firm  as  his  support  to  the  others. 
He  censured  also  those  parts  of  the 
preceding  speech  which  appeared  to 
reflect  upon  individuals,  and  on  which 
subject  an  explanation  was  offered  by 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  seeing  so  much  exag¬ 
geration  of  well-known  facts,  and  such 
unauthorized  insinuations  against  per¬ 
sons  who  were  innocent ;  believing 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  create 
alarm  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a 
ground  for  measures  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  from  demanding  their 
rights,  felt  that  he  should  not  be  doing 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  oppose  in  limine 
these  new  regulations  which  ministers 
had  proposed. — {Hear!) — With  re¬ 
spect  to  clubs,  he  himself  belonged  to 
more  than  one-  of  those  from  whom 
danger,  treason,  and  conspiracy  were 
said  to  spring.  He  (Sir  Francis)  owed 
allegiance  to  the  laws  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the 
ministry  of  the  day,  or  to  the  borough- 
mongers  of  the  House,  and  he  believed 
that  the  cry  of  treason  was  raised  from 
a  dread  of  a  reform  of  the  House. — 
{Hear,  hear,  hear!) — He  (Sir  F.) 
•was  a  member  of  the  Hampden  Club  ; 
he  had  the  misfortune  likewise  to  be. 
long  to  the  Union  Club,  both  pro- 
scnbed  by  the  noble  lord.  He  was 
called  a  traitor  for  mingling  in  such 
societies  ;  whereas  he  taxed  the  noble 
lord  with  being  a  conspirator,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  society  much  more  for¬ 
midable  than  the  Spenceans,  viz,  the 


Expenceans  would  tell  him  he 

had  committed  offences  for  which  he 
ought  to  be  impeached,  and  for  which 
he  would  have  been  impeached,  if  he 
had  not  been  protected  by  the  general 
participation  of  his  crime. — {Hear, 
Aear/)— He  had  committed  more 
treasons  than  all  the  Union  Clubs  put 
together  1  He  had  endangered  more 
the  safety  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  The  noble  lord  was  an  old 
offender.  Let  his  conduct  in  Ireland 
be  considered  ;  let  the  bloody  course 
he  there  pursued  be  duly  taken  into 
the  account,  and  this  country  would 
see  reason  for  being  on  its  guard  against 
him.  Of  the  committee  he  had  an 
unfavourable  opinion,  though  it  con¬ 
tained  some  names  which  he  respected; 
but  the  numbers  chosen  from  his  side 
of  the  House  might  be  said,  without 
disrespect,  to  be  notorious  alarmists. 
He  believed  in  his  conscience,  that 
without  reform,  security  of  property 
and  personal  liberty  could  not  exist 
much  longer  in  this  country. — {Loud 
cries  of  hear  !) 

Mr  Lamb  thought  it  not  handsome 
or  parliamentary  to  use  nicknames,  by 
calling  him  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  notorious  alarmists.  If 
he  were  to  retort,  and  call  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  a  notorious  Jacobin,  there 
might  be  as  much  reason  in  the  charge. 
He  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  the 
facts  in  the  report,  and  the  justness  of 
its  inferences. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  did  not  mean  alarmist 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  but  Jacobin  could  not 
be  used  in  a  good  one,  as  it  generally 
passed  for  cut-throat. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  wished  the  House  to 
consider  the  subject  maturely,  before  it 
adopted  the  measures  proposed.  There 
was  great  danger  of  rashness  in  legis¬ 
lating  ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  due 
consideration  of  what  the  law  was  as  it 
at  present  existed,  and  how  far  go¬ 
vernment  had  endeavoured  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  was  convinced  that 
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the  committee  would  not  have  recom* 
mended  any  change.  The  noble  lord 
was  mistaken  in  his  speech,  in  suppo* 
sing  that  no  law  existed  against  secret 
meetings.  There  were  strong,  effica¬ 
cious,  and  severe  enactments  against 
such  seditious  or  secret  meetings, — 
against  societies  that  took  oaths,— 
against  societies  that  corresponded  or 
had  an  interchange  of  delegates, -against 
societies  that  required  contributions  of 
money,  and  all  persons  who  were  found 
guilty  were  liable  to  transportation  for 
seven  years.  If  these  laws  were  not 
effectual,  what  could  be  effectual  ? 
What  steps  had  been  taken  by  minis¬ 
ters  to  enforce  them  ?  The  only  other 
part  of  the  report  referred  to  blasphe¬ 
mous  and  seditious  libels.  It  should 
be  known  here  likewise  how  far  exist¬ 
ing  laws  had  been  enforced,  before 
new  powers  were  claimed.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  there  were  many  persons 
who  were  labouring  to  degrade  his 
majesty’s  government ;  but  the  House 
should  take  care  to  shew  the  people 
that  they  were  no  parties  in  the  ob¬ 
ject,  and  that  they  were  most  anxious 
to  preserve  those  great  bulwarks  of 
their  liberties,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  and  the  trial  by  jury. 

Mr  Brougham  was  sensible  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  he  stood,  in 
being  ignorant  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  report  was  founded;  yet 
even  in  the  face  of  it,  he  saw  reason  to 
differ  from  the  opinion  of  his  friends 
Mr  Lamb  and  Mr  Ponsonby.  He 
could  discover  no  sufficient  reason  for 
calling  upon  the  House  to  pay  down 
their  constitutional  rights  by  instal¬ 
ment,  to  submit  to  a  gagging  bill  to¬ 
day,  to  the  punishment  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to-morrow,  and  to  a  total  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  constitution  on  the  day  af¬ 
ter.  When  he  considered  the  very 
small  extent  to  which  actual  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  gone,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
means  by  which  it  had  been  proposed 
to  maintain  it,  it  did  appear  marvellous 


to  him,  that  twenty-one  honourable 
gentlemen  should,  upon  such  evidence, 
gravely  require  the  assent  of  the  House 
to  the  danger  arising  from  the  absurd 
and  visionary  speculations  of  the  writer 
named  Spence  ;  because  some  foolish 
individuals  who  had  adopted  his  absurd 
principles  had  met  at  Spafields  with  a 
numerous  body  of  persons  in  distress, 
and  because  it  was  said  that  a  plan  was 
in  agitation  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  pillage  the  Bank,  after  which  their 
military  ardour  was  to  lead  them  a  step 
farther,  to  attack  the  Tower,  and  take 
it  by  a  couj:  de  main,  without  having 
any  thing  like  guns,  though  a  man 
had  certainly  ordered  a  few  hundred 
pike-heads  to  be  made.  But  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  any  body  could 
believe  such  an  absurdity,  as  that  these 
persons,  unarmed,  and  without  a  single 
sapper  or  miner  amongst  them,  were  to 
proceed  to  destroy  the  bridges.  With¬ 
out  having  been  in  any  of  those  battles 
which  had  immortalized  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  soldiers,  he  did 
think  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
engineering  to  declare  that  the  story 
was  made  a  little  too  strong  for  credi¬ 
bility,  when  it  was  said  that  with  such 
means  the  Spenceans  were  to  destroy 
those  immense  piles  of  architecture 
which  connected  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  Spencean  doctrines  and 
their  author  appeared  to  him  utterly 
contemptible,  and  such  as  must  speedi¬ 
ly  die  of  themselves.  When  the  power 
which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  trial  by  jury 
would  give  to  any  ministers  was  consi¬ 
dered,  it  would  become  the  House  to 
pause  well  before  they  consented  to 
arm  such  ministers  as  the  present  with 
powers  that  might  be  devoted  to  the 
worst  of  party  purposes.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  believe  that  this  mea¬ 
sure  did  not  originate  in  party  motives, 
and  that  its  object  was  to  distract  and 
divide  the  political  opponents  of  the 
present  administration.  But  he  would 
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tell  the  noble  lord,  that  the  hope  was 
vain  t  for  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  those  sa¬ 
lutary  and  necessary  objects,  retrench¬ 
ment  and  reduction,  and,  finally,  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
Whatever  miffht  be  the  fate  of  ue  bill, 
the  noble  lord  would  find  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  got  rid  of,  the  House  would 
immediately  take  up  the  last  motion, 
that  on  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
from  which  its  attention  had  been  di¬ 
verted. 

Mr  Canning  had  often  remarked, 
that  no  creed  was  to  extravagant  as 
the  creed  of  unbelief ;  this  seemed 
confirmed  by  the  case  of  those  who 
thought  that  all  the  matter  of  the  re¬ 
port  was  a  plot  invented  by  ministers. 
'*  The  object  of  this  ingenious  and  dia¬ 
bolical  invention,  it  seems,  was  to  de¬ 
feat  the  efforts  of  the  mighty  phalanx 
which  is  combined  to  investigate  our 
conduct,  and  drive  us  from  our  seats. 
And  for  this  purpose  we  have,  it  is 
supposed,  gone  through  the  following 
elaborate,  but  compendious  system  of 
operations.  We  have,  first,  devised  or 
resuscitated  a  set  of  extravagant  and 
pernicious  principles,  hostile  alike  to 
the  peace  of  nations  and  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  which  we  have  caused  to 
'be  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
and  particularly  throughout  the  dis¬ 
tressed  and  suffering  parts  of  it.  We 
have  next  selected  a  certain  number  of 
desperate,  but  trust-worthy  incendia¬ 
ries,  to  act  upon  these  principles  to 
the  full  extent  of  direct  physical  re¬ 
sistance  and  rebellion,  risking  their 
own  lives,  but  keeping  our  counsel  all 
the  time.  Next,  so  secure  have  we 
felt  in  the  framing  and  jointing  of  our 
conspiracy  against  ourselves,  so  confi¬ 
dent  that  nothing  would  appear  that 
should  betray  the  secret  of  its  fabrica¬ 
tion,  that  we  have  ventured  to  submit 
it  to  the  inspection  of  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  composed,  as  I  have  stated, 
and  as  we  all  know,  that  committee  to 


have  been  ;  and  so  entirely  hat  the 
event  justified  our  confidence,  tlwt  wc 
have  been  enabled  to  procure  a  report 
— an  unanimous  report— from  that 
committee,  affirming  the  existence  of 
the  plot,  but  without  a  hint  at  the 
suspiciousness  of  its  origin.  Why, 
sir,  all  this  sounds  very  foolish,  and  it 
is  so  ;  but  it  is  the  creed,  real  or  pre¬ 
tended,  of  those  who  say  that  the  plot 
is  the  plot  of  ministers  ;  and  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  ordinary  course  of  those, 
who  hardily  deny  what,  according  to 
all  fair  rules  of  evidence,  they  cannot 
avoid  believing,  to  take  refuge  in  some 
extravagant  hypothesis,  by  which  the 
most  implicit  credulity  would  be  stag¬ 
gered.*'  It  had  been  asked  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  danger  ?  **  Why,  sir, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  not  to 
be  defined  in  one  word.  It  is  rebellion, 
but  not  rebellion  only  ;  it  is  treason, 
but  not  treason  merely ;  it  is  confisca¬ 
tion,  but  not  confiscation  witbin  such 
bounds  as  have  been  usually  applied  to 
it  in  the  changes  of  dynasties,  or  the 
revolutions  of  states ;  it  is  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  these  evils  ;  it  is  all  that 
dreadful  variety  of  sorrow  and  of  suf¬ 
fering  which  must  follow  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  loyalty,  morality,  and  religion ; 
which  must  follow  upon  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  designs,  tending  not  only 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  to  overthrow  the  whole 
frame  of  society.  Such  is  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  danger  which  would 
attend  the  success  of  the  projects  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.’*  It  was  said  that  the  Spencean 
doctrines  were  mere  idle  and  visionary 
speculations ;  but  when  their  support¬ 
ers  came  forth  armed  in  furtherance  of 
them,  was  it  not  time  to  be  on  our 
guard  ?  He  did  not  believe  the  Spen- 
ceans  meant  to  make  an  equal  partition 
of  the  land,  but  he  believed  they  meant 
to  spoil  its  present  possessors.  Minis¬ 
ters  were  far  from  feeling  any  wish  to 
wield  at  pleasure  an  unconstitutional 
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authority.  **Theexecutive  government 
do  not  ask  for  these  additional  powers 
as  a  boon,  (  God  knows  thev  are  no  ob> 
ject  of  desire,)  but  for  the  due  dis« 
charge  of  an  embarrassing  and  distress, 
ing  duty,  we  feel  bound  to  receive 
them  as  a  trust— to  support  them  as  a 
burden,  which  we  shall  most  unwil* 
lingly  carry,  and  shall  most  gladly  lay 
down.  We  ask  them — we  will  accept 
them— only  for  the  conservation  of  the 
public  safety.  At  our  own  sugges* 
tion,  the  duration  of  the  most  onerous 
and  delicate  part  of  this  trust  is  to  be 
limited  to  a  period  during  which  it 
will  be  exercised  under  the  immediate 
observation  of  parliament.  Does  this 
look  as  if  our  application  had  in  view 
any  object  which  we  fear  to  describe  ?’* 
Betides,  if  the  government  demanded 
extraordinary  powers,  were  not  these 
extraordinary  times  ?  “  Have  we — has 
England  ever  seen  the  like  before  ?  We 
have  had  our  share  in  this  country  of 
every  species  of  political  dissension  ; 
disputed  titles  to  the  crown  ;  disputed 
rights  to  the  people ;  invasions  ;  re* 
bellions  {  the  struggles  of  rival  dynas- 
ties ;  and  civil  wars  both  of  politics 
and  religion  ;  but  in  all  our  varieties 
of  agitation  and  convulsion,  were  we 
ever  exposed  to  such  pests  as  these  of 
the  present  day  ?  In  our  civil  wars, 
there  was  enough  of  violence  and  of 
blood  ;  but  principle  was  opposed  to 
principle,  and  honest  and  upright  men 
might  be  found  on  either  side.  Re¬ 
publicanism  was  opposed  to  monar- 
chy,  and  monarchy  was  overthrown ; 
but  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  was 
not  effected  for  the  sake  of  throwing 
all  government  into  confusion — they 
destroyed  not  in  those  days  for  the 
sake  of  destruction  alone.  In  reli^on, 
independency  was  opposed  to  episco¬ 
pacy,  and  independency  triumphed ; 
but  it  was  still  for  some  form  of  reli¬ 
gion  that  the  contest  was  carried  on. 
It  was  not  for  the  destruction  of  all 
religious  principle ;  it  was  not  the 


opposition  of  mere  negation  to  God. 
It  was  left  for  the  reformers  of  modem 
times  to  endeavour  to  strip  the  mind 
of  all  reverence  for  the  Deity,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  man  to  become  a  mert 
instrument  of  ruin, — a  remoraeUia 
agent  of  eviL** 

The  sense  of  the  House  upon  this 
subject  was  strongly  marked  by  the 
vote,  in  which,  by  a  majority  of  190  to 
14>,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill  At  the  same  time  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  other  two  bills 
announced  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  having  originated 
in  the  Lords,  was  to  be  received  from 
that  House. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  had 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  the  first 
reading  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  26th.  It  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  a  long  and  animated  debate. 

Mr  Bennet  said,  he  would  oppose 
in  every  stage  this  arbitrary,  impolitic, 
and  uncalled.for  measure.  After  what 
had  passed  in  the  House  that  night- 
after  the  statements  of  various  mem¬ 
bers,  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  he  was  surprised  that  the 
noble  lord  opposite  should  move  the 
first  reading  of  this  bill  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  was  surprised  that  no  de¬ 
fence  was  offered,  that  no  explanation 
was  given,  that  no  facts  were  stated, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  House 
to  enact  a  measure  which  suspended 
all  the  benefits  of  the  constitution, 
which  enslaved  the  country,  and  placed 
the  liberty  of  every  man  in  it  at  the 
disposal  of  ministers.  With  regard  to 
the  report,  he  could  not  help  being 
surprised  that  his  friend  Mr  Ponsonby 
had  disgraced  himself  by  sitting  in  the 
committee,  particularly  in  company 
with  Lord  Castlereagh.  Similar  charges 
had  been  brought  forward  against  the 
country  in  1794  and  1812,  the  false¬ 
hood  of  which  had  been  afterwards 
proved  by  judicial  evidence,  and  the 
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actual  diiturbaoces  were  found  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  fomented  by 
government.  No  man  could  condemn 
more  than  he  blasphemous  expressions 
and  publications ;  but  the  existing 
laws  upon  this  subject  appeared  to 
him  quite  sufficient  for  their  suppres¬ 
sion.  Nothing  was  more  ridiculous 
than  the  importance  attached  to  the 
attempt  of  tW  2d  December.  How 
was  this  mighty  project  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  i  Could  a  hope  be  formed  of 
success  i  Could  there  be  the  least  dan¬ 
ger  apprehended  from  such  wild  and 
absurd  projects  ?  Could  they  suppose 
that  they  could  overpower  a  garrison 
without  spreading  an  alarm,  in  a  case 
where  a  single  watchman  .would  not 
be  surprised  ?  He  was  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  some  wild,  mad,  desperate, 
and  mischievous  enthusiasts  might  dis¬ 
cuss  the  probability  of  success  attend¬ 
ing  such  enterprizes  in  ale-houses  ; 
that  they  might,  in  their  ignorant  and 
intoxicated  societies,  start  such  ab¬ 
surd  ideas,  but  could  there  be  any 
danger  from  such  instruments  ?  Was 
there  not  strength  enough  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  to  restrain  their  attempts  ?  and 
because  they  were  so  frantic  and  fool¬ 
ish,  was  the  liberty  of  the  whole  nation 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  minis¬ 
ters  ?  The  pompous  display  of  bur¬ 
lesque  design  in  the  report,  compared 
with  the  instruments  and  the  means  of 
execution,  put  him  in  mind  of  a  per¬ 
formance,  which  perhaps  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr  Can¬ 
ning)  would  remember  better  than  he 
could,  he  meant  the  attack  on  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Quedlinburg,  (in  the  Anti- Ja¬ 
cobin.)  To  descri^  this  enterprize  in 
the  style  of  that  performance,  there 
would  be— Scene,  Spafields— Time, 
morning— Enter  waggon,  with  six 
men  and  the  ammunition  stocking. — 
(./4  /augA.)— From  Spafields  they  must 
proceed  to  blow  up  the  bridges,  with¬ 
out  sappers  or  miners  ;  they  must  take 
the  Bank,  defended  by  its  guard ;  they 


must  advance  to  summon  the  Tower, 
defended  with  artillery,  and  manned 
with  soldiers ;  they  must  overpower 
all  opposition,  and  take  possession  of 
the  town.  Was  not  such  an  absurdiw, 
gravely  advanced  in  the  report,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  i 
Shame,  shame,  to  those  who  could 
produce  this  absurdity  to  parliament, 
and,  on  the  ground  of  its  importance, 
call  upon  us  for  a  surrender  of  our  li¬ 
berties  1  It  was  said  that  few  of  the 
higher,  or  even  middling  classes,  were 
concernedin these  proceedings.  If  there 
was  any  one,  he  ought  to  have  been  t 
named.  If  there  was  none,  then  this  part 
of  the  report  insinuated  a  falsehood.  The 
whole  people  were  in  this  report  libel¬ 
led  and  arraigned ;  they  were  traduced 
in  their  characters,  and  were  to  sur¬ 
render  their  freedom  to  such  trash  as 
this, — *'  trash**  which  was  only  fit  to 
be  trampled  under  feet.  Yet  upon 
vague  and  absurd  allegations,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  constitution  was  justified, 
and  measures  were  to  be  passed,  by 
which  he  might  be  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  to-morrow,  by  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  during  the  pleasure,  of  the 
noble  lord.  **  Though  those,**  said 
the  honourable  gentleman,  **  in  whom 
1  have  the  greatest  confidence  were  to 
require  such  a  sacrifice — though  mi¬ 
nisters,  whose  conduct  I  was  convin¬ 
ced  had  always  tended  to  promote  the 
public  good — though  my  own  friends 
made  the  demand,  1  would  oppose 
them,  till  they  shewed,  in  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  a  justification  of  their  pro¬ 
posals.  I  v^l  never  consent,  therefore, 
to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  people, 
without  such  necessity,  into  the  hands 
of  such  ministers  as  the  noble  lord, 
who  would  abuse  the  power  intrusted 
to  them,  who  have  already  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  who  have  already  been  guilty  of 
the  most  criminal  cruelties.’* 

Lord  Castlereagh  spoke  to  order. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  upon  the 
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honourable  member  to  state  which  in* 
dividual  member  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  had  criminally  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  country  I 

Mr  Bennet  said  he  charged  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  majesty’s  government  in 
their  official  situations,  with  having 
before  called  for  the  very  same  powers 
which  they  now  required,  and  with 
having  abused  the  trust  then  reposed 
in  them,  and  afterwards  covered  their 
misconduct  with  a  bill  of  indemnity. 

Lord  Castlereagh.  **  I  have  then  to 
say,  that,  if  it  has  been  asserted  that  I 
ever  criminally  imbrued  my  hands  in 
the  blood  of  my  country,  the  honour¬ 
able  member  has  stated  that  which  is 
false.” 

After  some  conversation  by  Lord 
Milton,  Mr  Yorke,  Mr  Wynn,  &c. 
Mr  Bennet  said,  that,  though  he  would 
be  the  last  man  alive  to  retract  anything 
he  might  have  said,  from  any  regard  for 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue  so 
far  as  they  could  affect  himself,  he  had, 
however,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  charges  in  question  were  meant 
generally,  and  were  not  intended  to  be 
confined  to  one  individual.  When  he 
had  spoken  of  a  minister  imbruing  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  country,  he 
had  not  meant  to  speak  of  the  two 
hands  belonging  to  any  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  government,  but  he  spoke 
of  all  that  administration  in  whose  time 
those  scenes  had  passed  in  Ireland, 
which  he  should  ever  sincerely  lament, 
and  under  which  this  very  law  was 
called  for. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  when  he  inter¬ 
rupted  the  honourable  member,  had 
thought  the  charge  which  he  had  made 
was  directed  personally  against  him. 
Now  that  he  had  heard  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  he  meant  it  generally 
against  the  government  of  which  he 
was  a  mem^r,  he  had  no  cause  to 
complain. 

Mr  Frankland  Lewis  and  Mr  Yorke 
supported  the  bill,  and  Mr  Smyth  of 
Cambridge  opposed  it. 


Mr  Robinson  observed,  'that  the 
union  of  Mr  Ponsonby  and  Lord  Cas¬ 
tlereagh,  so  much  deprecated  by  Mr 
Bennet,  appeared  to  him  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  solid  grounds  upon  which 
the  committee  proceeded.  It  was  easy 
to  deny  the  facts  reported  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  nature,  which  could  not 
with  propriety  state  names  and  autho¬ 
rities.  The  Spenceans,  however,  were 
no  new  society  ;  they  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report  of  1801,  under  the 
name  of  Spensonians,  their  object  then 
being  the  same  as  now,  a  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  property  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  societies,  meeting  ostensi¬ 
bly  for  lawful  purposes,  carried  on 
similar  plans ;  and  nothing  appeared 
to  him  so  dangerous  as  the  unuwfid 
oaths  which  were  so  generally  admini¬ 
stered. 

Lord  Altborp  felt  himself  conscien¬ 
tiously  called  upon  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
communicated  some  facts  relative  to 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  he 
belonged.  Publications  bad  been  re¬ 
cently  circulated  there,  calculated  to 
familiarise  the  popular  mind  with  every 
immoral  and  seditious  principle.  Di¬ 
rections  were  given  to  watch  very 
closely  the  conduct  of  those  persons 
who  were  conspicuous  in  the  seditions 
of  1796.  The  consequence  was,  that 
they  were  soon  put  in  possession  of 
information,  that  a  regular  conspiracy 
had  been  organized.  It  was  found 
that  an  oath  of  the  most  dreadful  im¬ 
port  was  used  to  bind  together  the 
members  of  this  conspiracy. 

“In  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B., 
do  voluntarily  swear,  that  1  will  per¬ 
severe  in  my  endeavouring  to  form  a 
brotherhood  of  affection  amongst  Bri¬ 
tons  of  every  description,  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  confidence ;  aud  that 
I  will  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to 
obtain  ror  all  thepeoplein  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  not  disqualified  by  crimes 
or  insanity,  the  elective  franchise  at  the 
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age  of  twentjT'One,  with  free  and  equal 
representation,  and  annual  parliaments ; 
and  that  I  will  support  the  same  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  either  by  moral 
or  physical  strength,  as  the  case  may 
require  ;  and  I  do  further  swear,  that 
neither  hopes,  fears,  or  punishment, 
shall  induce  me  to  inform  or  give  evi¬ 
dence  against  any  member  or  members, 
collectively  or  individually,  for  any  act 
or  expression  done  or  made,  in  or  out, 
in  this  or  similar  societies,  under  the 
punishment  of  death,  to  be  inflicted  on 
me  by  any  member  or  members  of  such 
society.  So  help  me  God,  and  keep 
me  stedfast.” 

Many  hundred  persons  were  bound 
together  by  this  oath,  both  in  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity.  Soon  afterwards  in¬ 
formation  was  obtained,  that  a  meeting 
had  been  held,  in  which  a  motion  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
oath,  and  of  leaving  out  its  most  offen¬ 
sive  terms ;  but  such  was  the  malignant 
disposition  of  that  assembly,  such  its 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  persons  who  would  flinch  from 
their  horrid  test,  that  the  proposition 
of  amendment  was  unanimously  reject¬ 
ed.  The  result  was,  that  at  the  next 
meeting  several  persons  were  appre- 
*  bended  while  sitting  in  full  conclave. 
Though  these  were  all  the  persons  who 
had  been  taken  up,  yet  there  were 
others  in  a  different  sphere  of  life,  who 
ought  to  ha^e  been  apprehended,  and 
who  would  have  been  taken  up,  pro¬ 
vided  the  evidence  against  them  had 
been  more  satisfactory.  This  conspi¬ 
racy  was  not  confined  to  Glasgow ;  its 
ramifications  extended  through  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  so  wide  had 
the  mischief  spread,  that  he  was  in  his 
conscience  convinced  that  nothing  but 
the  passing  of  this  bill  could  prevent 
the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  ;  for  a  riot  once  commenced, 
who  could  say  where  it  would  end  ? 
He  deeply  regretted  the  great  misfor¬ 
tune  that  such  a  measure  should  be 


necessary ;  but  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  very  safety  and  existence  of  the 
constitution  was  concerned,  and  that 
the  constitution  could  not  be  preserved 
unless  on  this  occasion  one  of  its  best 
and  strongest  bulwarks  was  suspended. 

Lord  Milton  still  retained  his  opinion 
as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  disaffected,  though  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  re¬ 
peating  the  oath  in  question,  which 
had  been  purposely  kept  back  by  the 
committee.  Notwithstanding  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  nefarious  designs  of  many 
individuals  throughout  the  country,  he 
did  not  think  there  were  a  sufficient 
ground  for  removing  the  great  bulwark 
to  our  liberties. 

Mr  Wynne  considered  the  danger  of 
the  country  as  very  serious,  and  entirely 
approved  of  the  bill. 

''ir Samuel  Romilly  again  urged  that 
no  trial  had  been  made  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  existing  laws,  and  conceived  that 
the  proposed  suspension  could  not  be 
agreed  to  without  serious  danger  to 
our  liberties. 

Lord  John  Russell  saw  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  proposed  suspension. 
He  conceived  it  indispensible  for  the 
justification  of  such  a  measure,  that 
persons  within  the  country  should  be 
plotting  with  an  enemy  from  without. 
There  seemed  nothing  in  the  present 
danger  which  the  existing  laws  were 
not  sufficient  to  encounter.  **  The 
report  of  the  committee  refers  to  two 
objects — to  the  plot  which  broke  out 
in  Spa-Belds,  and  to  the  system  of 
clubs  and  combinations  now  carrying 
on.  As  to  the  first,  though  the  story 
is  told  in  very  pompous  language  in 
the  report,  we  know  the  fact  to  be, 
that  a  few  miserable  malcontents  at¬ 
tempted  a  riot ;  that  one  man  summon¬ 
ed  the  Tower ;  and  that  another  party, 
which  went  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was  defeated  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sir  James  Shaw.  So  that  whatever  the 
danger  may  have  been  previously,  it  is 
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now  paat.  The  iniurrection  was  tried 
and  failed.  N ow,  air,  what  better  proof 
can  there  be  of  the  excellence  of  the 
preaent  laws  i  An  attempt  was  made 
to  overturn  them  ;  the  people  refused 
to  join  in  it,  and  it  was  immediately 
quelled.  What  better  evidence  could 
we  desire  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  repel  the  dangers  which 
menace  it.”  With  regard  to  reform, 
he  thought  the  best  mode  by  which 
the  House  could  preserve  the  respect 
of  the  people  would  be,  that,  while 
they  were  ready  to  sanction  a  new  code 
in  favour  of  the  crown,  they  should 
not  refuse  all  innovation  in  favour  of 
the  people. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr  Cour¬ 
tenay  in  favour  of  the  bill.  Sir  F rancis 
Burdett  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  The 
name  of  Russell  was  dear  to  every 
Englishman  ;  and  in  the  defence  of 
these  rights  his  revered  ancestor  had 
lost  his  life.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  measure  was  designed  for 
the  benefit  either  of  the  crown  or  the 
people.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  who  having  brought  the  coun¬ 
try  into  inextricable  difficulties,  found 
a  general  demand  for  retrenchment  of 
tli«ir  profligate  expenditure.  The  ex¬ 
travagance  of  which  ministers  had  been 
guilty,  was  tenfold  more  destructive  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom, 
than  the  newly  raised  and  visionary 
mischief  apprehended  from  the  disciples 
of  a  weak  man  who  died  twenty  years 
ago,  who  never  dreamed  that  he  should 
make  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  and 
from  whose  absurd  tracts  no  real  dan¬ 
ger  could  ever  be  anticipated.  The 
Expencean  party,  as  he  would  deno¬ 
minate  them,  came  to  the  same  point  as 
the  Spenceans,  whom  they  denounced. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
arm  ministers  with  this  despotic,  de¬ 


testable,  and  mischievous  power,  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  there  were  criminal 
persons  in  the  country,  the  guilt  of 
whom  government  had  not  the  means 
of  proving.  According  to  him,  men 
were  to  be  punished,  not  because  they 
were  guilty,  but  because  there  were  no 
means  of  proving  them  guilty.  Was 
there  ever  doctrine  more  odious  and 
more  abominable,  held  in  any  assembly, 
or  under  any  tyrant  on  earth  f  This 
country  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
political  scenes  of  the  French  revela¬ 
tion,  and  with  regard  to  its  impiety, 
he  knew  nothing  that  could  equal  it,  ' 
but  the  impiety  which  had  lately  been 
practised  in  this  country,  in  the  prayer 
which,  in  solemn  mockery,  implored  of 
heaven  to  guard  the  Prince  Regent 
from  the  pestilence  that  walked  by 
day.  He  (Sir  F.  B.)  knew  of  no 
pestilence  except  that  pestilence  which 
met  the  people  at  every  corner,  which 
visited  their  firesides,  which  partook 
of  their  meals,  which  accompanied 
them  to  their  beds,  which  contamina¬ 
ted  every  thing  they  touched — the 
pestilence  of  insupportable  taxation. 
The  Attorney-General  possessed  al¬ 
ready  enormous  power  over  the  press, 
and  if  he  did  not  prosecute,  it  could 
only  be  because  there  was  no  proof  of 
any  offence.  The  noble  lord  might 
fine  and  imprison,  he  might  erect  a 
gallows  in  Palace-yard,  or  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
could  not  physically  gag  the  mouths 
of  the  people.  If  it  was  true  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
empire  was  infected  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  reprobated  by  the  noble  lord, 
could  he  shut  it  up  i  Had  he  prisons 
sufficiently  capacious  ?  Buonaparte 
erected  eight  additional  bastiles  in 
France  ;  but  the  noble  lord  must  do 
much  more,  for  our  gaols  were  already 
overflowing.  The  execution  of  this 
act  had  been  attended  with  many  gro8» 
instances  of  cruelty  and  oppression,' 
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and  far  from  agreeing  to  it  for  even  a 
few  months,  he  would  not  agree  to  it 
for  a  few  hours. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  with  all 
his  respect  for  the  rank  and  talents  of 
the  honourable  baronet,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  his  speech  tended  rather  to 
the  destruction  than  the  salvation  of 
the  British  constitution.  The  sub* 
stance  of  that  speech,  the  attempt  in 
it  to  treat  with  ridicule  the  present 
alarming  state  of  the  country,  was 
only  consistent  with  the  honourable 
baronet,  who  had  many  years  ago, 
during  the  late  war,  endeavoured  to 
ridicule  those  treasons,  which  if  they 
had  been  treated  as  lightly  by  parlia¬ 
ment  as  they  had  been  by  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet,  the  constitution  would 
long  ago  have  been  overturned,  and 
that  House  would  now  have  lain  pros¬ 
trate,  the  victim  of  treason  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  under  the  mask  of  reform.  He 
begg^  pardon  for  having  detained  the 
House  on  a  subject  foreign  to  the 
question  before  it.  But  really  it  was 
matter  for  serious  consideration  to  find 
the  dangers  which  now  threatened  the 
country  talked  lightly  of ;  to  hear  even 
ridicule  endeavoured  to  be  thrown  on 
the  attempts  against  the  person  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent — 
attempts  of  a  nature  so  criminal,  so 
abhorrent  to  human  nature,  as  scarcely 
to  be  credited  as  having  been  made  in 
any  civilized  country  ;  to  hear  those 
plots  attempted  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  laughter  which  threatened  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
had  threatened  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  people  of  England.  He  dis¬ 
claimed  any  use  of  the  bill  for  the 
purposes  of  punishment,  but  thought 
it  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
He  believed  that  a  conspiracy  existed 
in  the  country,  for  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution.  He  was  convinced 
that  that  conspiracy  was  great  in  point 
of  numbers  ;  that  the  members  were 
bound  together  by  oaths,  involving  the 


horrid  principle  of  inflicting  death  on 
those  who  revealed  them.  He  believed, 
too,  that  if  the  societies  engaged  in 
this  conspiracy  were  not  soon  put 
down,  they  would  be  capable  of  strug¬ 
gling  by  force  against  the  laws  and 

{government  of  this  country.  He  be- 
leved  that  the  conspirators  thought 
they  were  strong  enough  on  the  2d  of 
December  to  accomplish  their  purpose ; 
he  believed  they  afterwards  adjourned 
the  execution  of  their  intention  to  the 
10th  of  Februarr.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  House,  wnether  on  the  eve  of 
an  insurrection,  embracing  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  metropolis,  they 
wished  the  executive  to  sit  with  their 
arms  folded,  and  make  no  effort  to 
arrest  it  till  it  exploded  against  the 
state  ?  Did  they  wish  ministers  to 
suffer  it  first  to  explode,  and  blood  to 
flow  in  the  country  ?  Was  it  not  hu¬ 
manity  to  snatch  the  leader  from  the 
head  of  his  troops  before  he  could  lead 
them  against  his  majesty’s  peaceful 
subjects  ? 

Mr  Ponsonby  was  placed  in  a  hard 
situation  between  his  friends,  who  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  credulity,  and  gentlemen 
opposite,  who  called  on  him  to  support 
the  bill.  He  was  still  fully  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  the  alleged  disaffec¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  confined 
to  the  lower  orders,  and  to  be  the  effect 
of  distress  acted  on  by  malignity.  He 
had  a  reverence  for  this  law  amounting 
almost  to  superstition  ;  he  believed  it 
the  great  bulwark  of  British  liberty— 
that  which  brought  home  to  the  poor¬ 
est  man  in  the  country  the  value  of  the 
British  constitution. 

Lord  Lascelles  supported  the  bill, 
while  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Cochrane 
opposed  it. 

The  question  was  now  put,  when 
there  voted  for  the  first  reading  of  the 
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After  this  triumphant  majoritr  the 
bill  was  speediljr  carried  through  the 
different  stages  of  the  committee,  and 
of  the  second  and  thjrd  readings.  Se> 
Terul  amendments  were  made,  of  which 
the  only  important  one  was  that  made 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  relation  to 
Scotland.  The  power  of  committal 
Was  now  there,  as  in  England,  to  be 
exercised  only  upon  a  warrant  signed 
by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  That  power  had  formerly  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  even  a  subordinate 
magistrate.  The  third  reading  was 
earned  by  a  majority  of  265  against 
103.  The  amendments  were  then  car* 
ried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on 
the  3d  of  March  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  passed. 

The  bill  for  restraining  seditious 
meetings  was  also  carried  through, 
though  not  in  so  rapid  a  manner.  On 
the  10th  March,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
mored  an  amendment,  by  which  the 
punishment  of  death,  pronounced  upon 
those  who  did  not  disperse  in  an  hour 
after  warning  given  by  a  magistrate, 
should  be  commuted  to  transportation 
for  seven  years.  It  was  negatived  by 
70  to  26.  Sir  James  moved  also  that, 
in  the  clause  authorising  the  magistrate 
to  apprehend  those  who  stirred  up  the 
people  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
government  and  constitution,  the  word 
government  might  be  omitted,  as  being 
a  term  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
the  existing  administration.  The  in¬ 


ference  was  denied  by  ministers,  and 
the  clause  was  rejected  by  43  to  16. 
Two  clauses  were  however  introduced, 
exempting  the  East  India  College  and 
societies  incorporated  ^  royal  barter 
or  act  of  parliament*  The  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  carried,  on  the  14th 
ofMarch,  by  a  majority  of  179  to  44. 
The  bill  was  then  carried  to  the  Lords, 
where  it  received  several  amendments, 
of  which  the  only  important  one  was 
that  which  prohibited  any  public  meet¬ 
ings  from  being  held  within  a  mile  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  West- 
minster.hall.  The  bill,  however,  was 
argued  against  at  considerable  length, 
particularly  by  Lord  Erskine  ;  but  it 
was  carriea  by  a  majority  of  1 1 1  to  23* 
Eight  lords  protested.  The  amend¬ 
ments  were  agp^d  to  by  the  Commons, 
with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  one  re¬ 
specting  a  penalty  of  501.,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  House  would  admit  no 
alteration  in  any  thing  connected  with 
money.  The  amendment  was  agpred 
to  by  the  Lords,  and  the  bill  was  passed 
on  tne  29th  March,  before  the  Easter 
holidays. 

The  bills  for  the  protection  of  the 
person  of  the  Prince  Regent  against 
treasonable  practices,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  punishment  of  attempts  to 
seduce  persons  serving  in  the  army  and 
navy,  passed  both  the  Houses  without 
a  vote,  and  with  few  observations. 
They  were  both  made  perpetual. 
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’  CEIAPTER  IV. 


^  ;  THE  SAME  SUD.TECT  RENEWED. 

Disturbances  at  Manchester — JUsing  in  Derbyshire — Message  from  the  Prince 
•  Regent — Appointment  and  Report  of  Secret  Committees — Aeneuxd  Suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — On  the  Employment  of  Spies. 


The  most  important  of  the  provisions 
which  had  now  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament  were  only  to  continue  in 
force  till  the  period  when  the  session 
was  to  close,  leaving  room  for  their 
renewal  or  expiry,  according  as  the 
country  should  subside  into  a  settled 
and  tranquil  state.  During  this  inter¬ 
val,  however,  events  occurred,  afford¬ 
ing  ample  room  for  proposing  the  re¬ 
newal  of  these  restraints.  The  metro¬ 
polis,  indeed,  exhibited  no'  alarming 
symptoms,  and  repeated  meetings  took 
place,  even  on  the  critical  spot  of  Spa- 
fields,  without  any  disturbance.  The 
country,  however,  disappointed  in  its 
expectation  of  receiving  the  lead  from 
London,  began  to  move  of  itself.  Man¬ 
chester,  the  metropolis  of  the  cotton 
trade,  was  the  centre  of  agitation  ;  a 
circumstance  which  too  clearly  pointed 
to  distress  as  the  source  of  irritation, 
or  the  engine  employed  by  the  agents 
of  disorder  to  produce  it.  Great,  how¬ 
ever,  as  was  the  sympathy  due  to  the 
want  of  employment  under  which  the 
manufacturers  laboured,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  allow  them  to  employ  their 
unwelcome  leisure  in  new-modelling 
the  British  constitution. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  Manchester 
became  tlie  scene  of  an  extraordinary 


commotion.  The  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
formers  circulated  proposals  that  the 
whole  body,  providing  themselves  with 
blankets  and  knapsacks,  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  London,  and  there  present  in 
person,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  grievances,  with  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  redress.  They  were  believed 
to  be  encouraged  by  reports  of  a  most 
numerous  body  of  allies  who  were  on 
their  way  from  Scotland,  and  whose  van 
had  even  entered  Preston.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  would  continually  ga¬ 
ther  strength  as  they  proceeded,  and 
that  in  passing  through  Stockport, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  other  large  towns  of  this 
most  populous  part  of  England,  they 
would  be  reinforced  by  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  not  to  mention 
arms  and  other  equipments  with  which 
they  would  be  supplied.  The  object  of 
all  this  machinery  very  evidently  was, 
that  the  petition  might  be  presented  in 
such  a  shape  as  might  render  perilous  a 
refusal  to  grant  the  prayer  contained  in 
it.  The  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  this 
meditated  expedition  were  dispelled  by 
a  placard  which  appeared  on  the  8th, 
appointing  a  meeting  on  the  10th,  near 
St  Peter’s  church,  and  expressing  a 
hope,  that  all  those  who  intended  to 
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proceed  to  London  should  luppljlhem* 
selves  with  the  requisite  means  ”  for 
this  loyal  and  necessary  undertaking.** 
It  concluded  with  stating,  that  persons 
were  ready  to  receive  contributions  for 
the  promotion  of  this  purpose.  The 
aspect  of  this  undertaking  was  judged 
by  the  magistracy  to  be  such,  as  to 
call  for  their  active  interference.  A 
great  number  of  special  constables  was 
sworn  in,  while  four  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  85th  foot 
were  kept  on  the  watch.  In  the  mom« 
ingfVast  crowdswere  seen  pouring  into 
Manchester  from  every  direction,  to 
the  number,  it  has  been  supposed,  of 
60,000,  which,  however,  is  probably 
exaggerated,  as  it  is  admitted  that  there 
were  at  no  time  more  than  10  or  12,000 
present  on  the  held.  Of  these  a  large 
proportion,  according  to  instruction, 
were  provided  with  blankets  and  knap, 
sacks,  preparations  for  the  journey  on 
which  they  were  destined.  About  nine, 
a  temporary  stage  was  erected  on  a  cart, 
round  which  the  orators  seated  them¬ 
selves,  one  being  employed  to  invite  as 
many  as  possible  to  concur  in  the  de¬ 
sign,  while  another  took  down  the 
names,  another  received  contributions, 
&c.  On  a  sudden,  by  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  magistrates  and  troops, 
the  cart  was  surrounded,  and  all  its  con¬ 
tents  taken  into  custody.  A  movement 
of  the  cavalry  then  scattered  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  every  direction.  A  large  body 
of  the  blanketeerst  however,  adhered  to 
their  purpose,  and  took  their  departure 
on  the  road  to  Stockport.  On  arriving 
there,  they  found  the  bridge  occupied 
by  two  troops  of  cavalry ;  but  a  num¬ 
ber  throwing  themselves  into  the  river 
where  it  was  fordable,  they  succeeded 
in  turning  that  barrier,  and  entered 
Stockport.  By  the  activity  of  the  po¬ 
lice  and  military,  many  were  arrested 
in  the  streets,  and  most  of  the  remain¬ 
der  deterred  from  advancing.  About 
five  hundred  only  penetrated, and  push¬ 
ed  on  to  Macclesfield,  where  they  were 


received  by  another  troop  of  dragoons, 
and  not  above, twenty  were  supposed 
to  reach  the  borders  of  Staffordshire. 
Of  the  g^eat  number  apprehended  on 
this  occasion,  most  were  dismissed  in 
a  few  days,  on  expressing  contrition 
for  their  error,  and  promises  of  peace¬ 
ful  behaviour  in  future. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  explosion,  the  disaffected 
districts  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  apparent  tranquillity.  The 
agitators,  however,  were  only  planning 
in  secret  bolder  and  more  desperate 
schemes.  These  were  soon  brought  to 
maturity ;  and,beforetheend  of  March, 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester  announ¬ 
ced  their  knowledge  of  a  plan  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  insurrection,  to  take  place  on  the 
30th.  By  a  simultaneous  movement, 
the  magistrates  were  to  be  seized,  the 
prisons  thrown  open,  the  soldiers  either 
surprised  in  their  barracks,  or  thrown 
into  confusion,  firing  several  of  the 
factories.  They  expected  to  muster 
from  2  to  3000  men  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  plan,  after  which, 
their  numbers  would  speedily  swell  to 
5000.  The  introduction  of  troops, 
the  knowledge  that  their  plan  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  seizure  of  a  number 
of  the  ringleaders,  prevented  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  this  plot  into  execution. 
After  this  second  disappointment,  the 
activity  of  their  measures  was  for  some 
time  intermitted  ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  April,  its  activity  was  renewed, 
though  in  a  more  secret  and  cautious 
manner.  Correspondence  was  now 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  was 
strongly  recommended  to  conceal  the 
names  of  the  leaders.  The  business 
was  now  conducted  by  delegates,  who 
met  in  small  numbers,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  but  verbal  correspondence 
among  the  disaffected.  Derbyshire, 
Nottingham,  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  appear  to  have  become 
the  centre  of  action.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  a  new  expedition  to  London 
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seems  to  have  been  planned ;  and  as  the 
migratory  petitioners  were  now  to  be 
supplied  with  arms,  either  provided  be¬ 
forehand,  or  seized  on  their  way  from 
individuals  and  depots,  the  character 
of  insurrection  would  have  been  no 
longer  equivocal.  Various  reasons  in¬ 
duced  the  postponement  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  9th  and  10th ;  and  its  exe¬ 
cution  on  a  great  scale  was  finally  pro¬ 
tracted  by  the  activity  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates.  The  borders,  however,  of 
the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham 
presented  a  certain  form  of  insurrection. 
One  Brandreth,  called  the  Nottingham 
Captain,  collected  at  Pentridge  a  band 
of  about  a  hundred  men,  with  which 
he  proceeded  through  Ripley  and  East- 
wood,  towards  Nottingham.  Mr  Rol- 
leston,  the  magistrate,  came  from  that 
town  to  reconnoitre,  and  finding  the 
hostile  attitude  in  which  this  body 
was  moving,  returned,  and  directed  a 
troop  of  hussars  to  attack  them.  At 
ttght  of  the  hussars,  the  insurgents 
took  to  and  dispersed  in  every 

direction.  The  ringleaders  were  taken, 
and  afterwards  brought  to  trial.  The 
fujl  accoimt  of  the  proceedings  on  that 
occasion,  given  in  the  Appendix,  (p. 
16,)  will  be  found  to  include  the 
detws  of  this  rash  and  desperate  sally. 

This  course  of  proceeding,even  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  last  part  of 
it,  clearly  shewed  the  country  to  be  in 
a  state  as  disturbed  as  when  parliament, 
as  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  had  been 
induced  to  arm  government  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers.  The  presentiment 
of  an  application  for  their  renewal  was 
felt  even  in  the  opposition  side  of  the 
House ;  and,  on  the  15th  May,  Mr 
Pon8onby,alluding  to  the  expiry  of  the 
former  acts  on  the  1st  July,  requested 
to  know,  what  were  the  intentions  of 
ministers  before  the  members  should 
begin  to  withdraw  into  the  country. 
Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  minis¬ 
ters  felt  it  their  duty  to  advise  the 
Prince  Regent  to  make  a  fresh  com¬ 


munication  to  parliament  on  the  state 
of  the  country  ;  and  judged  it  candid 
to  add,  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
propose  the  continued  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  next  session.  He  stated 
also,  in  reply  to  Mr  Brougham’s  in¬ 
quiry,  that  the  first  measure  proposed 
would  be  a  committee  of  inquiry,  si¬ 
milar  to  that  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
session. 

On  the  3d  June,  the  message  from 
the  Prince  Regent  was  sent  to  both 
Houses,  in  which,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  he  submitted  to  their  in¬ 
spection  papers  tending  to  prove  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country.  In 
both  Houses,  it  was  determined  to  re¬ 
fer  these,  as  before,  to  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
same  noblemen  were  named  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  declined,  and  the  Earl 
of  Talbot  was'  named  in  his  stead.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  J.  New¬ 
port  proposed  an  entirely  new  com¬ 
mittee,  in  which  Lord  George  Caven¬ 
dish,  Lord  G.  Russell,  and  Sir  S. 
Romilly  were  introduced,  while,  of  the 
ministers,  Mr  Vansittarc  and  Mr.  H. 
Addington  were  substituted  for  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning.  This 
was  negatived  by  126  to  66,  and  the 
former  committee  re-appointed. 

In  a  few  days  the  reports  of  the 
committees  were  presented  to  the  two 
Houses.  The  committee  of  the  Lords 
stated,  that  though,  by  the  active  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  government,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  magistrates,  in  execution 
of  the  general  laws,  and  of  the  special 
powers  entrusted  to  them  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  designs  of  the  conspirators 
had  been  frustrated,  yet  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  wicked 
and  desperate  projects  are  still  con¬ 
tinued.  The  information  on  which 
this  conclusion  is  founded  is  said  to  be 
collected  from  sources  frequently  un¬ 
connected  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
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but  tbe  rMult  it  takl  to  be  umfomi) 
and  it  alao  corrobofated  by  a  ctriking 
coincidence  in  many  minute  particu* 

lart» 

The  committee  then  obtenre)  that 
their  intelligeoce  rettt)  in  many  of  itt 
partt,  upon  the  testimony  of  persons 
who  are  either  themselres  implicated 
in  these  criminal  transactions,  or  who 
have  apparently  engaged  in  them  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
and  imparting  it  to  the  magistrates,  or 
the  secretary  of  state. 

'  The  committee  allow  that  such 
testimony  must  be  very  questionable ; 
and  state,  that  they  have  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  the  language  and  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  the  latter  description 
of  witnesses  has  had  the  effect  of  en¬ 
couraging  those  designs  which  it  was 
intended  they  should  only  be  the  means 
of  detecting.  But  allowing  for  these 
circumstances,  they  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  the  statement  which  they  proceed 
to  give  is  by  no  means  exaggerated, 
but  perfectly  warranted  by  the  papers 
submitted  to  their  inspection. 

The  committee  then  take  a  view  of 
the  various  transactions  which  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  at  Manchester  and  its  vici¬ 
nity.  They  announce  the  intended 
general  rising  in  the  northern  counties 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  June,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  which,  though  frustrated, 
was  proved  to  have  existed,  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  just  received  of  partial  in¬ 
surrection. 

The  committee  think  it  important 
to  state,  that  many  of  the  most  active 
magistrates,  and  persons  whose  civil 
and  military  situations  enabled  them, 
upon  the  most  extensive  information, 
to  form  tbe  most  accurate  opinion,  con¬ 
cur  in  attributing  the  disappointment 
of  the  attempts  already  made,  and  the 
hopes  of  continued  tranquillity,  to  the 
exercise  of  the  new  powers  which  par¬ 
liament  intrusted  to  the  executive  go- 
vemment,andto  the  influence  produced 
by  the  knowledge  that  these  powers 


would  be  called  into  action  as  soon  as 
necessi^  should  justify  their  employ¬ 
ment.  They  concur  likesrise  in  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  danger  with  which  the 
expiry  of  these  powers  at  the  present 
moment  would  threaten  the  country; 
and  the  committee  feel,  that  they  should 
ill  discharge  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
them,  if  they  did  not  declare  their  un¬ 
reserved  assent  to  this  opinion.  They, 
therefore,  with  the  fullMt  confidence 
in  the  loyalty  and  good  dispositions, 
not  only  of  those  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  those  portions  of  the  king¬ 
dom  which  have  generally  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  free  from  disaffection,  but  of 
the  greatest  part  of  those  very  districts 
which  are  the  chief  scenes  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  of  threatened  disturbance, 
cannot  refrain  from  declaring  it  as  the 
result  of  all  the  information  which  they 
have  collected,  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
arrived,  when  the  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity,  and  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  can  ^  allowed  to  depend  up¬ 
on  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law.’* 
The  presentation  of  this  report,  with 
one  of  the  same  tenor  in  the  Commons, 
was  immediately  followed  in  both 
Houses  by  motions  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill, 
which  gave  rise  to  debates  as  long  and 
as  animated  as  those  which  had  taken 
place  at  its  first  introduction.  The 
same  ground,  however,  being  to  be 
gone  over,  the  speeches  on  both  sides 
could  be  little  more  than  a  repetition, 
in  different  words,  of  the  arguments 
formerly  urged.  The  only  novelty 
was  afforded  by  some  facts,  partially 
admitted  by  the  committee,  who,  as 
above,  express  their  apprehension  that 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected  may  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  language  and 
conduct  of  some  of  the  witnesses.  In 
fact,  one  Oliver  having  been  appre¬ 
hended  in  Yorkshire,  as  one  of  the 
most  active  ringleaders  of  sedition, 
was,  on  being  brought  before  Sir  John 
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Byng*  the  commander  in  chief,  imme- 
diatdy  liberated,  and  was  then  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  employed  by  go¬ 
vernment  as  a  spy.  The  profligate 
character  of  Castles,  brought  forward 
as  a  witness  in  the  recent  trial  of  Wat¬ 
son,  afforded  a  fair  theme  for  the  in¬ 
vective  of  opposition.  The  most  violent 
language  was  used  by  the  popular  lea¬ 
ders.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  particular, 
after  observing  that  Oliver  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  about  using  his  own 
name,  observed,  that  the  infamy  of 
such  proceedings  was  greater  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  than  the  employ¬ 
ed.  They  who  held  out  encourage¬ 
ment  to  such  agents  to  destroy  the 
sources  of  social  happiness,  to  over¬ 
turn  the  mutual  confidence  of  men,  to 
endanger  their  lives,  and  rob  them  of 
their  liberty— the  ministers  who  acted 
in  this  way  were  worse  than  the  agents 
themselves  ;  and,  **  if  universal  justice 
ruled  the  ball,**  the  noble  lord  who 
employed  them  should  be  brought  to 
the  bar  with  his  associates  Castles  and 
Oliver.  Whether  they  had  authority 
or  not,  ministers  were  answerable  for 
their  acts,  and  it  would  be  no  defence 
to  say  that  they  had  exceeded  their 
instructions.  Happily  for  the  country, 
an  honest  jury,  aided  by  great  legal 
abilities,  had  defeated  their  infamous 
purposes,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
blood-money  that  was  to  be  the  reward 
of  their  villainies.  He  afterwards  de¬ 
clared,  that  this  atrocious  act,  if  passed, 
would  place  this  country  in  a  situation 
never  to  be  envied  by  any  other.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  stated  an  untruth  ; 
for  the  real  conspiracy  was  that  of 
corruption  and  profligacy,  aided  by 
spies,  who  worked  up  discontent  and 
insurrection  in  the  haunts  of  misery 
and  want.  In  proof  of  this  he  had 
various  letters  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  all  unfolding  the  missions 
of  Oliver  and  his  friends.  He  could 
not  imagine  how  any  government  which 
employed  spies  could  be  held  estimable; 


since  he  always  thought  that  spies  were 
a  disgrace  to  a  free  state.  We  had  al¬ 
ready  one  fruit  of  that  system  in  the 
preferment  of  Mr  Reynolds  here,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  he  would  only  say,  that 
he  never  met  an  Irishman  who  did  not 
shudder  at  his  very  name. 

In  reply  to  these  strictures,  it  was 
stated  byLordCastlereagh,  thatOliver 
had  not  been  sent  for,  but  had  applied 
to  government,  though  he  could  not 
mention  names  connected  with  Oliver. 
Mr  Oliver  had  stated,  that  he  had  been 
applied  to  by  a  delegate,  who  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  ascertaining  the  stateof  things 
in  London.  There  was  also  another 
person  present,  who  had  said  it  was 
his  intention  to  leave  the  country,  but 
he  would  remain  if  an  effort  should  be 
made.  The  question  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  government  was,  whether 
Oliver  knew  facts  connected  with  the 
treason,  and  if  he  should  be  allowed  to 
give  information  respecting  them.  The 
conduct  of  government  in  that  respect 
was  fully  justiflable ;  and,  from  the 
communications  made  by  Oliver,  go¬ 
vernment  saw  no  reason  to  think  that 
there  was  any  imputation  upon  his 
moral  character.  No  encouragement 
had  been  given  to  get  up  a  treason, 
but  he  was  to  give  information  to  the 
magistrates  how  any  rising  might  be 
prevented.  Oliver  accompanied  the 
delegate  to  the  country,  and  from  that 
circumstance  acquired  the  confldence 
of  his  associates.  But  it  was  impossible 
that  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  could 
have  had  the  effect  ascribed  to  it,  and 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the 
country  if  it  had  ?  The  fault  of  Oliver 
had  been,  that  he  brought  himself  too 
much  into  observation  ;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  prevented  the  explosion  of 
the  9th  June,  and  had  not  been  deep 
in  the  confidence  of  the  rioters.  Sir 
John  Byng,  the  commander  of  the 
district,  had  admitted  that  information 
had  been  procured  bjjr  Oliver,  and  the 
conspiracy  had  been  in  full  vigour  be- 
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fore  Oliver  left  town,  had  it  not  been 
stopped  by  the  ma^strates.  Much 
exaggeration  had  doubtless  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  as  to  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  and  Oliver 
had  been  told  that  70,000  men  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  Spa-fields  ;  but  still  some 
measure  was  necessary  to  be  adopted, 
and  had  not  Oliver  been  sent  down, 
another  delegate  would  have  been  ap- 

Eointed,  and  the  effect  would  have 
een  the  same,  without  any  information 
being  given  to  the  government.  He 
must  protest  against  government  be¬ 
ing  censured  for  such  a  proceeding,  as 
it  was  certainly  far  better  to  watch 
the  treason  in  its  progress,  than  to 
suffer  it  to  break  out  into  actual  re¬ 
bellion. — Mr  H.  Addington  also  men¬ 
tioned,  that  Oliver  was  introduced  to 
the  office  of  his  noble  relative  as  a 
good  and  useful  character;  he  had  been 
a  respectable  builder.  He  gave  re¬ 
ferences  to  people  who  could  vouch 
for  his  former  character :  he  mention¬ 
ed  that  bis  only  desire  was  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  procuring  and  transmitting 
information,  and  that  he  had  no  sinis¬ 
ter  purpose  whatever  to  accomplish. 
No  reward  was  proposed  to  him,  no 
hire  was  offered,  nor  had  he  been  led 
to  rely  on  the  hope  of  any  remune¬ 
ration  whatever. — Mr  Ponsonby  also, 
as  a  member  of  the  secret  committee, 
while  he  opposed  the  renewal  of  the 
suspension,  gave  the  following  state¬ 
ment.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
insurrection  had  been  contrivea  by 
Oliver,  but  that  he  had  predecessors 
in  that  laudable  course.  Many  had, 
no  doubt,  been  in  the  confidence  of 
government,  but  he  could  only  speak 
of  Oliver.  An  association  existed  in 
certain  counties  that  had  never  existed 
before  in  England,  of  a  most  atrocious 
kind,  but  not  connected  with  politics. 
He  alluded  to  the  Luddites.  But  was 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  on  that  ac¬ 
count  to  be  suspended  all  over  Eng¬ 
land  ?  That  was  not  the  way  to  put  a 


stop  to  such  proceedings,  nor  was  a 
general  act  of  legislation  the  proper 
remedy.  The  remedy  should  be  of  a 
local  nature,  and  adapted  to  the  place 
where  such  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
prevailed'.  The  conduct  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  country  had,been  impelled 
by  the  circumstance  of  Oliver  having 
appeared  as  a  delegate  from  London, 
nor  was  there  any  disaffection,  except 
among  a  few  of  the  lower  orders  of 
manufacturers.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  inc^uire  into  the  nature 
of  the  combinations  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  and  by  breaking  these  com- 
binations,tranquillity  would  be  speedi¬ 
ly  restored  in  the  disturbed  district, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
which  was  not  necessary.  , 

Notwithstanding  the  vehement  op¬ 
position  made  to  the  renewal  of  the 
bill,  it  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority,  at  the  first  reading,  of  276 
to  1 1 1  ;  at  the  second  of  80  to  30 ; 
and  at  the  third  of  195  to  65.  Two 
motions  being  made,  one  for  limiting 
it  to  the  25tb  December,  and  the  other 
to  the  1st  March,  1818,  the  latter  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  152  to  50. 
In  the  Lords,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority,  at  the  second  reading,  of  190 
to  50,  and  at  the  third,  of  141  to  37. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  spies,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  so  violent  a  manner,  we 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  short  observations.  There  is  a 
species  of  espionage,  which  is  certainly 
criminal  and  tyrannical.  It  is  that  which 
inquires  into  the  private  opinions  of 
individuals,  into  the  discourses  held  by 
them  in  their  family,  or  at  the  social 
board,  which  seeks,  as  it  were,  to  pry 
into  their  very  thoughts.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  has  always  rendered  its  employers 
the  just  Greets  of  public  odium.  But 
it  is  a  different  case  when  men  form 
themselves  into  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  political  action.  It  then 
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become*  abeolutelj  incumbent  on  go« 
vernment  to  know,  if  poMible,  wnnt 
their  eiewt  and  deuOT*  are.  If  there 
be  reason  to  think  them  such  as  strike 
at  the  eery  root  of  the  social  system, 
the  necessity  becomes  still  more  ur> 
gent ;  and  it  would  be  a  sreakness 
equally  ridiculous  and  criminal  in  go* 
Tsmment  to  allow  them  to  mature  in 
secret  the  plans  by  which  the  peace 
and  social  order  of  the  country  would 
be  oeerthrown.  There  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  any  faction  so  small  which 
might  not  Ixcoroe  authors  of  the  most 
dreadful  calamities,  provided  they  were 
thus  left  to  mature  their  projects  un* 
molested.  Few  individuals,  perhaps, 
have  had  higher  notions  of  public  vir* 
tue  than  Cicero,  and  few  assemblies 
than  the  Roman  senate.  Yet  we  find 
Cicero  boasting  to  Catiline  of  the  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
of  his  most  secret  movements,  to  a 
deme  which  could  only  be  derived, 
as  nistory  shews  it  to  be,  from  the 
testimony  of  a  pretended  accomplice. 
In  such  exigencies,  then,  there  arises 
a  necesuty  for  government  to  employ 
means  from  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  shrunk :  they  must  receive  and 
reward  the  information  of  real  and  even 
counterfeit  accomplices.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  strictest  care  is  requisite  that 
they  should  be  merely  passive  accoos- 
plim,  and  do  nothing  tending  to  ag¬ 
gravate-  the  offences  which  it  is  their 
object  to  repress.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  enormity  than  that  of  a  plot 
against  government  fomented  by  its 
own  agents.  A  natural  temptation  is 
offered  to  such  base  instruments,  of 
thus  increasing  the  importance  of  the 
information  which  they  communicate. 
It  seems  indispensible,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  wam^,  at  their  very 
utmost  peril,  not  to  involve  themselves 
in  any  proce^ings  of  such  a  tendency. 
From  statement  of  the  committee, 
as  well  as  from  other  quarters,  there 
appears  ground  to  suspect  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  these  limits  were 
passed.  If  so,  an  investigation  ought 
surely  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  of¬ 
fender,  if  found  guilty,  ought  not  to 
have  been  shielded  by  his  connection 
with  ministers,  who,  we  are  confident, 
would  never  sanction  such  a  course. 
Ministers,  however,  protected  their 
instruments ;  and  opposition,  perhaps, 
were  less  anxious  to  bring  a  culprit 
to  justice,  than  to  involve  their  anta¬ 
gonists  in  the  odium  which  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  calculated  to  excite. 
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Lord  CoiUereagh’t  Statement  of  proposed  Reductions,  and  Motion  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Jnquirff.-^Firsl  Report  of  the  CommiUee  — Second  Report, -^The 
Budget, — Debate  on  the  War  Salary  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty.— 
On  the  number  of  Admiralty  Imds. — On  the  Office  of  Third  Secretary  of 
State. — On  Mr  Canning's  Mission  to  Lisbon. — On  Mr  Harris's  appoint¬ 


ment. 

Thi  dUtreued  circumitancM  of  the 
nation  during  this  session,  the  stag* 
nation  of  the  agricultural  and  commer* 
cial  interests,  the  diminished  amount 
of  the  revenue,  all  appeared  imperi* 
ously  to  call  for  economy  and  for  re* 
duction  to  the  utmost  extent  possible. 
The  nation,  as  formerly  observed,  was 
probably  mistaken  in  expecting  from 
this  source  any  immediate  relief ;  still 
economy  being  substantially  excellent, 
it  was  well  that  government  should  by 
this  impulse  be  urged  to  its  full  adop* 
tion.  The  Prince  Regent,  in  his  open* 
ing  speech,  had  recommended  this  sub* 
ject  to  tlte  attention  of  the  House; 
and  the  7th  February,  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  entered  upon  it  at  full  length. 
He  premised  a  view  of  the  reductions 
which  were  intended  to  be  effected  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  public 
expenditure. 

First,  then,  he  requested  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
the  army  expenditure;  and,  in  com* 
paring  the  expence  for  the  present  year 
with  that  for  the  last  year,  the  best 
mode,  perhaps,  would  be  to  consider 
the  troops  in  France  and  India  as  out 


of  the  question  for  the  present,  as  these 
did  not  bear  upon  the  estimates  of  the 
public  expenditure  of  this  country. 
With  respect  to  the  land  forces,  then, 
the  numbers  for  the  last  year  for  this 
country,  Ireland,  and  tne  colonies, 
was  90,000  men— 58,000  for  the  home 
service,  and  45,000  for  the  foreign 
establishment.  The  number  at  home 
was  to  be  reduced  by  5,000  men,  the 
reduction  of  the  troops  abroad  was  to 
be  18,000;  making  a  total  reduction 
of  18,000  men.  He  did  not  at  present  ' 
think  it  necessary  to  state  the  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances  which  had  regu* 
lated  these  reductions  ;  but  had  no  he* 
sitation  in  stating,  that  they  were  made 
under  a  strong  sense  of  the  pressure  of 
the  moment.  Onthataccount,ministers 
had  felt  it  necessary,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  put  out  of  view  the  military  defence 
of  these  colonies  against  any  external 
attack,  and  to  consider  merely  what 
was  necessary  for  internal  security. 
He  thought  that  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  justified  that 
policy,  because  there  might  be  a  price 
beyond  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
go  for  putting  these  colonies  in  a  com* 
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l«tf  state  of  defence.  But  as  to  the 
ome  department,  there  was  no  price 
that  could  be  too  great  for  that  object ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  what  was 
the  proper  and  necessary  force  for  the 
external  and  internal  protection  of  the 
state,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  ?  and  events  had  pressed 
upon  them  of  late  which  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  magistrates  were  un¬ 
able  to  enforce  the  Taws  by  means  of 
the  civil  power  alone,  without  the  aid 
of  a  military  force.  The  number,  then, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  colonies,  would  now  be 
81,016  men,  as  compared  with  99,000, 
the  number  for  the  last  year,  there 
being  a  reduction  of  5,000  men  in  the 
home  establishment,  and  13,000  in  the 
colonial,  a  reduction  upon  the  whole  of 
18,000  men.  Then,  as  to  the  votes, 
the  total  number  for  which  a  vote  had 
been  taken  last  year  was  150,000  men ; 
the  total  number  for  which  the  vote 
of  this  year  would  be  taken  was  only 
123,000  men.  The  reason  for  this 
was,  by  the  convention  with  France, 
the  number  of  our  troops  there  was  to 
be  reduced  from  30,000  to  25,000 
men,  and  the  number  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  troops  in  India,  from  20,000  to 
17,000  men.  So  that  the  vote  for  the 
British,  Irish,  and  colonial  establish¬ 
ments,  would  be  for  this  year  81,016 
men,  as  compared  with  99,000  men 
voted  last  year ;  and  the  total  number 
voted  for  this  year  would  be  1 23,000, 
instead  of  150,000  voted  last  year.  It 
would  be  proper,  however,  to  mention, 
that  a  sum  of  L.200,(XX)  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  regiments  now  in  progress 
to  reduction,  but  whose  reduction  had 
not  yet  been  completed.  Having  stated 
this  much  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
army,  he  should  proceed,  in  a  summary 
way,  to  mention  the  charge  for  the 
army.  The  supplies  for  the  regular 
land  forces  would  be  for  this  year 
about  L.6,5 13,000,  and,  including  the 
militia,  L.7, 500,000.  The  supplies  for 


the  commissariat  and  barrack  depart¬ 
ments  for  Great  Britain  L.580,000, 
and  for  Ireland  L.300,000,  making 
a  total  for  these  departments  of 
L.880,000.  The  army  extraordinaries 
for  this  year  would  be  L.  1,300,000. 
The  total  charge  for  the  army,  except 
the  ordnance,  for  this  year,  would  be 
L.9, 230,000,  instead  of  L.10,564,000, 
which  was  the  supply  for  1816,  ma¬ 
king  a  diminution  in  the  supply  for 
army  service,  for  the  year  1817*  of 
L.  1,334,000,  as  compared  with  the 
charge  of  last  year.  With  respect  to 
the  ordnance,  the  supply  for  last  year 
for  that  department  was  L. 1,696,000. 
In  the  present  year,  the  charge  for 
that  service  would  be  L. 1,246, 000, 
being  a  saving  of  L.450,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  charge  of  last  year. 
This  saving  was  effected  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  3000  men,  and  other  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  artillery.  It  was  pro¬ 
per  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  circumstances,  that  of  the 
L.6,538,000  for  the  regular  forces,  a 
sum  of  about  L.2,551,0(X)  was  for 
services  already  given.  All  the  half¬ 
pay  and  retired  pensions  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  calculation  ;  so  that  the 
sum  required  for  the  regular  forces 
actually  on  service  was  only  about 
four  millions.  Gentlemen,  therefore, 
when  they  talked  of  reduction,  ought 
to  consider,  that  when  reductions  took 
place,  the  half-pay  and  pensions  for  re¬ 
tired  services  must,  on  the  faith  of  the 
legislature,  be  paid ;  and,  therefore, 
the  reduction,  in  point  of  expence, 
has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the 
reductions  in  point  of  numbers,  as 
compared  with  the  sums  paid  to  the 
troops  when  actually  on  service.  When 
a  body  of  troops  was  reduced,  the  ex¬ 
pence  was  still  continued  to  the  amount 
of  Is.  3d.  or  nearly  Is.  2d.  He  now 
came  to  the  naval  establishment.  The 
number  voted  last  year  was  33,000 
men  ;  the  number  for  this  year  would 
be  only  19>000  men,  being  a  reduction 
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of  14,000  men.  On  a  full  tIcw  of  the 
•tate  of  the  navy,  and  the  distreuea  of 
the  country,  those  whose  ddty  it  was 
to  attend  particularly  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  public  service  were  of  opi¬ 
nion  this  reduction  might  be  made 
without  danger.  But  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  make  any  reduction  in  the 
marine  corps ;  and  the  reason  was,  that 
the  reduction  of  that  corps  would  ren¬ 
der  the  speedy  equipment  of  the  navy 
at  a  future  period  a  matter  of  very 
great  difficulty.  The  vote,  therefore, 
was  to  be  taken  for  six  thousand  men 
for  this  year,  being  the  number  voted 
last  year.  The  charge  for  the  navy, 
last  year,  was  L.l 0,1 14,000.  The 
charge  for  this  year  would  be  only 
L.6,397,000  ;  making  a  saving  of 
L.8,7 17,000,  as  compared  with  the 
charge  of  last  year.  In  the  charge  of 
Li.6, 397,000  for  this  year,  there  was, 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  a  sum  of 
L.5U0,U00,  which  would  not  appear 
in  the  estimate  of  the  following  years. 
It  would  be  proper,  also,  to  mention, 
that  though  the  number  of  men  was 
only  reduced  to  19,000,  the  charge 
was  calculated,  with  reference  to  that 
of  last  year,  as  if  the  vote  had  been 
only  for  18,000  men.  The  reason  was, 
that  as  you  reduced  the  men,  you  also 
reduced  the  ships  ;  so  that  there  was  a 
reduction  not  only  of  the  expence  for 
the  men,  but  also  of  the  expence  for 
wear  and  tear.  The  reduction  in  the 
estimates  for  the  navy,  then,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  last  year,  would 
amount  to  L.3,717,000;  to  which 
adding  the  savings  under  the  heads  of 
the  army,  the  commissariat,  the  ord¬ 
nance,  and  the  other  branches  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  which  he  had  previously  ad¬ 
verted,  would  make  up  the  gross  saving 
to  L.6, 5  lUiUOU.  He  meant  this,  he 
repeated,  as  compared  with  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  last  year.  The  noble  lord 
then  recapitulated  the  separate  charges, 
as  estimated  for  the  current  year  :  — 


For  the  Annyr  . . L.7, 050,000 

Commissariat  . 808,000 

Extraordinaries ...  1 ,300,000 
Ordnance ........... 1 ,246,000 

NBvy.,...„.....«...6,379,000 

Miscellaneous  ...-1,600,000 


MakingagrandTotalofL.18, 373,000 
He  might  state  some  reductions  which 
might  fairly  be  anticipated  in  next 
year,  even  of  the  L.  18,373,000,  which 
was  the  estimate  for  this.  There  might 
be  expected  a  saving  of 

In  the  Army . -.L.223,000 

Extraordinaries . -...300,000 

Ordnance . 50,000 

In  the  Navy,  under  the  head 
of  Transport  Service.- ...500,000 


L.1,073,000 
which,  added  together,  would  amount 
to  more  than  a  million,  thus  reducing 
the  charge  to  L.17,300,000.  Thissuna 
included  not  only  the  charges  for  the 
public  service  of  the  year,  but  that 
expenditure  likewise  required  for  ser¬ 
vices  already  performed,  namely,  pen¬ 
sions  and  half^pay.  The  addition  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose  was  under  the  heads 
of 

Army . -L.2, 551,000 

Navy . ..-1,271,000 

Ordnance . -.-.-.......223,000 

Pensions . 400,000 


L.4, 445,000 
which  being  deducted  from  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  year,  would  leave  little 
more  than  13  millions  for  services.— 
In  1792,  the  supplies,  indeed,  a- 
mounted  to  only  L.5,200,000 ;  but 
to  this  was  to  be  added  the  separate 
charge  of  L.l, 000, 000  for  Ireland, 
making  L.6, 200,000.  The  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  army  had,  since  that 
time,  been  greatly  augmented  ;  the 
pay  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  had  risen 
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from  L.%,000  to  L.S8,0(M.  While 
be  deprecated  all  gloomy  views  of  our 
■tuation,  while  he  saw  no  reason  for 
alarm  or  despondency,  and  entertained 
hopes  of  an  alleviation  of  our  burdens, 
even  sooner  than  many  would  allow, 
he  was  as  little  disposed  to  deny,  as 
he  was  ready  to  lament,  that  the  coun* 
try  was  suffering  under  the  severest 
pressure,  in  every  branch  of  its  indus* 
try  and  resources ;  that  this  distress 
was  as  universal  as  it  was  severe ;  and 
that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
rank,  through  all  classes  of  society, 
the  hand  of  Providence  was  heavily 
felt.  It  was  rather  an  aggravation 
than  an  alleviation  of  the  su^ring^  of 
a  generous  people,  to  know  that  they 
did  not  suffer  alone  ;  but  if  our  cala¬ 
mities  could  be  soothed  by  a  fellow¬ 
ship  in  distress,  we  need  only  look  into 
Europe  to  find  causes  of  consolation. 
No  state  on  the  continent,  however 
small  or  great,  no  class  of  society 
were  exempt  from  that  pressure  and 
exhaustion  which  were  consequent  up¬ 
on  a  war  of  such  extent.  If  he  com¬ 
pared  Great  Britain  with  any  one  of 
these  states,  he  should  be  led  to  de¬ 
scribe  her  as  comparatively  happy. 
Comparisons  of  this  kind,  however, 
could  not  lighten  our  distress.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  lot  of  other  nations,  our 
sufferings  were  severe,  our  calamity 
was  great ;  but  if  it  was  great,  the 
ardour  of  those  in  affluent  circum¬ 
stances  to  relieve  was  likewise  great. 
(  Hear,  hear  t)  That  desire  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  destitute,  by  sha¬ 
ring  them — that  generous  sympathy 
which  bound  all  classes  of  society  to¬ 
gether  in  this  happy  land,  and  diffused 
a  general  spirit  of  t^neficence  and  cha¬ 
rity — had  wrought,  not  only  within 
the  limits  of  law,  but  had  exerted 
haelf  in  public  and  in  private,  with 
spontaneous  efforts,  beyond  any  thing 
ever  witnessed  on  any  former  occasion. 
The  example  of  England  would  be 
admired  by  the  world,  and  would  ope¬ 


rate  a  reduction  of  the  evils  felt  over 
Europe.  In  the  highest  quarter,  in 
the  head  of  the  ^vemmeat  of  this 
country,  the  same  feelings  and  symj^ 
thies  were  shared  that  actuate  his 
people.  He  not  only  sympathixed 
with  their  distress,  but  was  prepared 
to  share  their  privations )  and,  from 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  his  own 
mind,  had  expressed  his  determination 
to  abstain  from  receiving,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  distress,  so  much  of  the 
civil  list  as  he  could  refuse,  consistent¬ 
ly  with  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his 
station,  without  doing  v^at  parlia¬ 
ment  would  disapprove  of  incurring. 
His  Royal  Highness  had  given  his 
commands  to  inform  the  House,  that 
he  meant  to  give  up  for  the  public 
service  a  fifth  part  of  the  fourth  class 
of  the  civil  list,  which,  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  was  the  only  branch  connect-  ' 
ed  with  the  personal  expences,  or  the 
royal  state  of  the  Sovereign  ;  for  all 
the  other  heads  of  charge  included 
in  the  civil  list,  except  the  privy 

{>urse,  were  as  much  for  paying  pub¬ 
ic  services  as  the  sums  included  in 
the  estimates  he  had  this  night  men¬ 
tioned.  That  branch  of  the  civil  list 
amounted  to  L.209,000,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  offered  out  of  this  and  the 
privy  purse,  L.50,0(X)  {hear,  hear!) 
for  the  public  service.  The  servants 
of  the  crown  (as  we  understood  the 
noble  lord  to  say,  for  he  spoke  so  low 
as  to  be  inaudible  in  the  gallery  at  this 
particular  time,)  had  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  royal  master,  and 
to  surrender  that  part  of  their  salaries 
which  had  accrued  to  them  since  the 
abolition  of  the  property- tax  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  whole  of  what  would 
thus  be  given  up  might  amount  to  a 
a  sum  not  unworthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  country,  nor  unbecoming  their 
situation.  He  now  came  to  the  pro¬ 
position  already  alluded  to,  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  country.  Ballot 
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had  been  an  usual  mode  of  chusing 
such'  committees,  and  he  was  still  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  a  good  one ;  but 
as  it  had  been  objected  to,  and  Mr 
Brougham  had  revived  an  old  joke  of 
Mr  Sheridan  on  the  subject,  he  would 
now  openly  name  the  members  pro- 
osed.  It  could  not  be  expected,  that 
e  should  name  twenty-one  individuals 
who  could  be  considered  as  perfectly 
impartial.  He  confessed  he  had  not 
observed,  that  the  sentiments  of  that 
small  class  of  men  who  wished  to  be 
considered  as  neutral  and  independent 
were  treated  with  any  respect  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  opposite  side :  on  the 
contrary,  the  House  must  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  if  any  class  of  men  were 
treated  by  them  with  more  of  con¬ 
tempt,  asperity,  and  sarcasm  than  an¬ 
other,  it  was  that  which  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  claim  to  independence  and 
impartiality.  This  kind  of  claim  seem¬ 
ed,  indeed,  to  be  resented  by  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  with  a  peculiar  acrimo¬ 
ny  :  so  that  he  could  not  expect  to 
form  a  committee  out  of  that  rare  and 
pure  class  of  members  which  would  be 
at  all  acceptable  to  them.  (  A  laugh. } 
For  his  part,  he  must  frankly  confess, 
that  though  he  did  not  share  that 
spirit  to  Its  full  extent  with  which 
gentlemen  opposite  seemed  imbued, 
yet  he  did  go  along  with  them  to  a 
certain  extent ;  for  in  his  conscience 
he  believed  that  matters  would  be  in 
no  degree  better,  if  there  was  no  party 
management  in  that  House  ;  convin¬ 
ced  as  he  was,  that  much  of  that  splen¬ 
did  and  comparatively  happy  situation 
which  the  country  enjoyed,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fair,  manly,  and  liberal 
conflict  of  parties,  and  that  it  was  by 
the  determined  competition  of  public 
parties  that  truth,  wisdom,  and  public 
virtue,  were  often  elicited.  Men  in 
office  certainly  ought  not  to  predo¬ 
minate  in  such  a  committee  ;  but  a  few 
of  them  were  necessary  for  giving  in¬ 
formation.  He  would  combine  Uiem 


with  some  who  were  looking  forward 
to  office  in 'the  event  of  a  change  of 
administration,  and  with  others  not 
looking  to  office  at  all.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  teadmg  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list 

Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Arbuthnot« 
Chancellor  of  Uie  Mr  F.  Lewis, 
Exchequer,  Mr  Huskisson, 
Mr  Ponsonby,  Mr  N.  Calvert, 

Mr  Banket,  Mr  D.  Gilbert, 

Mr  Long,  Mr  Cartwright, 

Mr  Tierney,  Mr  Holford, 

Lord  Binning*  ^  Mr  £.  Littleton, 
Sir  J.  Newport,  Lord  Clive,  • 

Mr  Peel,  Mr  Gooch, 

Mr  C.  W.  Wynn,  Sir  T.  Acland. 

Mr  Tierney  said,  that  be  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  able  at  once  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  details  which 
the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward. 
The  noble  lord  had  professed  to  nve  a 
very  ample  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  great  establishments,  but  he  had 
left  out  what  might  be  considered  ra¬ 
ther  a  material  feature  in  the  case,  (<s 
laughf)  and  that  was  the  income  which 
was  to  meet  this  expenditure.  From 
some  expressions  of  the  noble  lord,  it 
appeared  that  it  was  conceived  that 
the  machine  of  finance  would  go  on 
without  any  increase  to  the  debt :  still 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  mode  of  in¬ 
come  devised  which  would  not  amount 
to  the  same  thing  :  it  would  only  be  a 
question  about  putting  in  at  one  end, 
and  taking  out  at  the  other.  He  was 
very  far  from  wishing  to  encourage  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  despondency  in  the  country ;  but 
he  felt  most  strongly,  what  it  seemed  his 
Mmesty’s  ministers  wereat  last  brought 
to  feel,  that  now  was  the  time  for  pro¬ 
bing  the  subject  to  the  bottom.  He 
was,  however,  glad  that  the  ministers 
at  last  saw  what  every  body  else  had 
long  seen — that  the  expences  of  the 
country  should  be  reduced  to  some 
reasonable  proportion  with  its  means. 
He  was  gratified  by  learning  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but 
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oenaured  ministers  for  not  having  soon* 
er  advised  what  there  appeared  such  a 
promptitude  to  accede  to  in  that  dis* 
tinguished  quarter.  As  to  their  own 
concession,  he  considered  it  as  tardy, 
and  made  only  from  necessity.  In  re* 
g^rd  to  the  nomination  of  the  commit* 
tee,  the  noble  lord  said,  that  the  best 
proof  he  could  give  of  the  sincerity  of 
government  in  this  business  would  be, 
to  take  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  House.  But 
then,  at  the  same  time,  the  noble  lord 
treated  the  neutrals  rather  too  rough* 
ly,  (a  laugh,)  for  although  he  did 
admit  them'^into  his  committee,  yet  he 
seemed  to  intimate  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  do  much  good.  Now  he  (Mr 
Tierney),  would  say,  that  if  the  neu* 
trals  were  good  for  any  thing,  it  was 
for  such  a  committee  as  this.  {Laugh¬ 
ter.  )  He  had  sometimes  been  reproach* 
ed  with  being  a  party  man  ;  but  what* 
ever  opinion  some  persons  might  enter* 
tain  on  this  subject,  he  could  only  say 
that  he  gloried  in  being  a  party  man. 
Certainly  this  was  not  the  case  with  a 
good  many  members  of  that  House, 
but  there  were  even  different  parties 
among  the  neutrals,  one  party  of  whom 
had  maintained  a  son  of  armed  neu¬ 
trality,  which  ended  in  their  joining 
the  belligerents,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  done  so  every  one  of  them  was  put 
upon  the  staff.  {Lauahter.)  The  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
seemed  always  to  find  fault  with  the 
neutrals ;  but  those  on  his  side  only 
did  so  when  they  fought  under  false 
colours,  and  kept  a  double  set  of  co¬ 
lours  in  their  hold.  {^Laughter.)  But 
the  question  was  much  more  serious  as 
to  the  admission  of  men  in  office  into 
such  a  committee.  He  would  ask  if 
the  noble  lord  was  in  earnest  about  the 
abolition  of  offices,  when  he  put  into 
this  committee  the  holders  of  offices  ? 
For  instance,  one  of  the  proposed  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  was  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  main¬ 


tained  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of 
forty  years,  (meaning,  we  presume,  Mr 
C.  Long,)  and  towards  whom  he  meant 
not  the  slightest  disrespect  by  this 
notice,  who  was  himself  the  holder 
of  an  office  (joint  paymaster  of  the 
forces,)  which  must  be  among  the 
very  first  of  those  to  be  abolished. 
Was  it  of  such  members  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  ought  to  be  composed  ?  The 
noble  lord,  however,  said,  that  without 
the  assistance  of  men  in  office,  a  com¬ 
mittee  set  to  decide  upon  the  necessity 
of  maiataining  or  cutting  off  certain 
offices,  would  be  like  a  judge  set  to 
decide  a  cause  without  counsel  or  wit¬ 
nesses.  In  answer  to  this  he  would 
just  say,  that  he  would  wish  to  have 
the  assistance  of  these  gentlemen  mere¬ 
ly  as  counsel  or  witnesses,  but  in  no 
other  capacity.  Asa  member  of  the 
committee  he  would  wish  to  have  these 
gentlemen  in  office  before  him,  and  not 
beside  him.  If  the  committee  were 
composed  of,  he  would  not  say  inde¬ 
pendent  men,  because  it  would  be  nn* 
parliamentary  to  apply  that  name  exclu¬ 
sively  to  any  set  of  men  in  the  House, 
but  of  men  whose  immediate  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest  or  feelings  could  not  even 
be  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the 
preservation  of  any  particular  offices, 
then  the  House  might  expect  from  it 
a  report  on  which  it  might  act  during 
the  present  session ;  but  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  not  so  composed,  it  would 
be  a  mockery  to  expect  any  substan¬ 
tial  good  from  its  labours,  or  any  thing 
that  could  lead  to  a  beneficial  arrange¬ 
ment  during  the  present  year.  He 
called  upon  the  House  to  support  him 
in  this  most  important  point ;  that,  be¬ 
fore  separating  this  night,  they  should 
appoint  such  a  committee  as  th^  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  required,  as 
the  nature  of  the  duty  which  they  had 
to  perform  rendered  necessary,  and  as 
the  expectations  of  the  whole  nation 
looked  for. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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observed*  that  it  was  only  last  year  that 
the  income  of  the  Prince  Recent  had 
been  placed  upon  such  a  footing  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  contribute 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  What 
ministers  had  done  was  in  no  degree  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  taxation* 
but  merely  of  voluntary  contribution. 
He  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  country  were  in  a  more 
flourishing  and  promising  state  than 
they  had  been  represented  by  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney. 

Mr  Brougham  expected*  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  nation,  that  when  eco¬ 
nomy  was  set  about*  it  would  have  been 
in  a  workman-like  manner*  and  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  now  pro¬ 
posed  would  have  been  distinguished, 
not  by  their  habitual  subservience  to 
the  crown*  but  by  their  attachment  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 
The  real  ground  taken  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  committee  was*  when  strict¬ 
ly  examined,  that  it  could  do  nothing  : 
it  was  obvious  that  in  its  operation  it 
must  meet  with  a  mass  of  patronage 
and  of  influence  which  would  impede 
every  endeavour  at  reduction.  With¬ 
out  refering  to  their  names*  he  might* 
without  speaking  invidiously*  predict* 
that  every  salutary  object  would  be 
evaded  ;  and  that  the  principal  cause 
of  this  defeat  would  be  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mass  of  papers  and  unintelligible 
accounts  with  which  the  committee 
would  be  inundated.  He  might  safely 
say*  that  they  would  look  only  to  the 
favourable  side  of  the  account.  It  was, 
however,  incumbent  on  that  House  to 
look  into  the  real  condition  of  the 
country*  at  this  moment.  (Hear, 
hear!)  The  public  made  a  call :  would 
they  refuse  to  answer  it  ?  What 
the  public  wanted  was  the  reduction 
of  an  enormous  expenditure.  This 
was  a  cry  not  to  be  smothered ;  it  was 
a  want  not  to  be  disappointed.  We 
had  now  arrived  at  the  grand  point  of 
seeing  a  committee  of  public  expendi¬ 


ture  and  revenue*  the  destroyers  of 
abuses*  and  abolishersof  sinecures*  con¬ 
stituted  of  the  same  persons  who  en¬ 
joyed  them.  (Hear,  heart)  The  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  choosing  six  on  the  one 
side,  as  it  was  supposed,  and  six  on  the 
other,  would  not  do*  unless  they  look¬ 
ed  to  the  equal  result,  or*  as  he  might 
say*  the  real  working.  How  could 
they  expect  gentlemen  to  be  exact 
commissioners  of  inquiry  who  were 
themselves  interested  in  the  very  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  inquiry  ?  The  only*  the 

freat*  the  effectual  inquiry  which  could 
e  instituted  was,  an  inquiry  into  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  salaries  of 
all  the  high  offices  in  the  state  without 
exception.  No  work  of  retrenchment 
was  suggested*  no  great  offices  of  the 
crown  were  reduced,  and  it  was  for 
the  House  to  determine  whether  they 
would  make  themselves  parties  to  the 
illusion.  It  was  fur  them  to  say*  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  wish  to  see  a  commit¬ 
tee  formed  of  the  landed  and  indepen¬ 
dent  interest,  or  whether  they  would 
desire  to  see  it  composed  of  the  frienda 
of  ministers*  and  those  who  aspired  to 
become  ministers  themselves.  . 

Mr  Canning*  though  he  never  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  proposition  of  his  noble 
friend  could  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  was  yet  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  degree  of  irritation  which 
this  had  excited.  In  his  opinion*  the 
only  reasonable  doubt  could  be,  whe¬ 
ther  the  system  of  retrenchment  had 
not  been  carried  too  far.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  stated*  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  committee  ought  to  be  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown* 
and  that*  therefore*  official  men  should 
be  excluded  from  it.  It  was  a  matter 
of  argument  whether  the  influence  of 
the  crown  had  grown  up  within  the 
walls  of  parliament  or  in  the  country* 
in  such  a  proportion  as  to  render  it 
proper  that  official  men  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  present  inquiry.  If 
tried  even  by  their  own  test*  it  would 
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be  found,  that  the  number  of  officers 
in  parliament  was  infinitely  diminished, 
when  compared  with  the  best  times  of 
the  Constitution.  When  compared 
with  the  days  of  the  Whigs — with  the 
time  when  the  Septennial  Bill  was  pass¬ 
ed — when  those  saviours  of  lil^rty 
were  in  power — from  that  time,  down¬ 
wards,  an  evident  diminution  in  the 
number  of  official  men  in  parliament 
might  easily  be  shewn.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  no  right  to  assume  that 
the  object  of  the  committee  was  to  di¬ 
minish  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
to  state  that  as  a  reason  for  excluding 
official  men.  If  a  committee  were  spe¬ 
cifically  formed  to  inquire  whether 
that  influence  of  the  crown  had  not 
been  increased,  and  ought  not  to  be 
diminished,  then,  indeed,  it  might  be 
right  to  reject  the  members  of  govern¬ 
ment  }  but  he  denied,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  now  contemplated,  had  any  such 
object  in  view. 

Mr  Wilberforce  considered  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  a  committee  as  high- 
ly  expedient ;  but  was  afraid  the  re¬ 
port  would  not  be  produced  in  sufficient 
time  to  do  much  good.  He  saw  no  im¬ 
propriety  in  official  men  holding  a  place 
in  it ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increased  ;  it  met  a  man  every¬ 
where.  He  thought,  therefore,  the 
committee  should  be  so  constituted, 
that  the  members  might  be  as  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  crown  as  possible. 

Mr  Brand  and  Mr  Fonsonby  spoke 
shortly  against  the  motion,  and  Lord 
Lascelles  in  its  favour.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  by  210  against  117,  forming  a 
majority  of  93. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  their 
functions  without  delay  ;  and,  dispro¬ 
ving  the  anticipations  of  delay,  speedily 
prepared  a  report,  which  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  House,  on  the  27th  March, 
by  Mr  Davies  Gilbert.  It  relates  to 
sinecure  offices,  and  those,  the  sala- 
I  ries  of  which  appeared  to  be  more  than 


in  proportion  to  the  duties  performed. 
From  its  interesting  nature,  we  have 
been  induced  to  give  it  entire  in  the  Ap« 
pendix,  p.  208.  The  last  proposition, 
for  allowing,  in  room  of  abolished  sine¬ 
cures,  a  limited  number  of  pensions,  in 
reward  of  efficient  public  services,  was 
made  the  foundation  of  a  bill  to  that 
effect,  called  the  Offices  Compensation 
BilL  It  was  strongly  opposed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Sir  Robert  Heron  and  by  Mr 
Brougham,  the  latter  of  whom  obser¬ 
ved,  that  it  was  adding  L.42,000  to 
the  pension  list  of  these  kingdoms ; 
which,  with  the  4|  per  cent.  West  In¬ 
dia  fund,  amounted  to  L.240,0(X),  re¬ 
gularly  employed  in  extending  the  in- 
fluenceof  government.  Ministers  ought 
not  to  be  put  upon  half-pay,  like  clerks 
and  barristers.  It  was  by  having  a  race 
of  high-minded  statesmen,  raised  far 
superior  to  such  humble  inducements, 
that  Britain  had  been  raised  to  her 
present  distinguished  rank  among  na¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  fear  of  the  want 
of  public  men  :  After  all  that  had  been 
said  of  public  places  not  being  worth 
accepting,  there  were  no  symptoms  of 
any  dearth  of  persons  ready  to  fill  pub¬ 
lic  situations.— The  bill,  however,  was 
defended  by  Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Bankes, 
who,  as  the  pension  list  had  not  been 
increased  since  1782,  notwithstanding 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  could 
not  consider  its  amount  as  extravagant. 
It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  105  to 
45. 

The  committee,  actively  prosecu¬ 
ting  their  inquiries,  were  not  long  of 
producing  a  second  report.  It  relates 
to  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  army, 
in  every  department  of  which  it  enters 
into  extensive  details.  As  it  it  of  g^reat 
length,  and  relating  chiefly  to  tempo¬ 
rary  objects,  we  have  not  judged  it 
expedient  to  fill  our  pages  with  k. 
A  comparison  is  made  between  the 
establishment  of  the  army  in  1814, 
and  in  1817.  In  1814,  we  had,  in 
cavalry,  infantry,  foreign  corps,  and 
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embodied  mUitta,  a  force  of  344,746 
Iq  1817*  a  force  of  22,952 


Decrease  in  1817, . ^^.^.221,794 

Sums  voted  for  army  services. 

For  1815,  were . L  18,485,392 

In  1816 . .  L  8,727,994 

In  1817, . L.6,9S9,948 


Decrease  in  1817, ........  L.1,738,496 

The  expence  of  the  same  number  of 
infantry  in  1792  and  1817,  is  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three.  In  the 
former  period,  the  expence  of  8,000 
men  was  L.245,000 ;  in  1817,  it  was 
L.331,974.  The  pay  of  the  rank  and 
file  has  been  exactly  doubled,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  allowances  after  seven  years* 
service ;  but  the  pay  of  the  officers  has 
not  been  raised  in  nearly  the  same  pro. 
portion.  The  pay  of  the  dragoon  sol¬ 
diers  has  been  only  raised  from  8d.  to 
Is.  Sd.,  with  additions  for  length  of 
service.  The  numerical  amount  of  the 
army,  for  Great  Britain,  in  1817,  ex. 
ceeds  that  in  1792,  by  14,000 )  of 
which  3,000  are  on  account  of  reliefs 
for  the  foreign  service.  The  difference 
for  Ireland  is  12,000.  In  1792  there 
were  maintained  in  the  colonies  12,650. 
In  1817  there  are  maintained  in  the 
same  colonies  20,416  }  betides  which, 
there  are  in  the  new  colonies  and  fo¬ 
reign  possessions  12,600.  The  Chel- 
sea  pensioners  amount,  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  51,591 ;  for  Ireland,  to  10,631. 
This  annual  expence,  which  can  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  reduction,  exceeds  a  million 
sterling.  The  committee  suggest  a 
number  of  minor  savings  }  but,  upon 
the  whole,  they  sanction,  with  their 
approbation,  the  esposc  submitted  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  session. 

After  these  arrangements,  the  most 
important  matter  relating  to  the  re- 
venue  consisted  in  the  annual  budget, 
presented  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  On  the  20th  June,  the  Chan, 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  that 

VOl.  X,  PART  1. 


the  House  should  go  into  a  coounhtee 
of  ways  and  means.  The  gpreat  defi¬ 
ciency  of  last  year,  he  said,  was  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  excise  and  customs.  Ire¬ 
land  had  a  Urge  deficiency  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  its  revenue. 
The  means  by  which  he  meant  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  deficiency,  would  neither 
be  burdensome  nor  objectionable,  and 
would  provide  for  all  that  was  wanting. 

.  SUPPLIES. 

Army  (including  1 ,500,00(X. 
for  extraordinaries,  and 
exclusive  of  troops  in 

Fcance) . . . '9,060,000 

Navy  (exclusive  of  grant 
for  the  reduction  of 

Navy  debt) _  6,000,000 

Ordnance.. . .  1,221,900 

MiscelUneous....„...... .  1,700,000 


Total  supply  for  service 

of  the  year  1817....-.L.18,001,300 
Interest  on  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  1,900^000 
Sinking  Fund 

on  ditto .  330,000 

To  make  good 
the  perma¬ 
nent  charges 
of  Ireland  to 
the5thofJan. 

1817 . -  246,508 

Towards  the 
reduction  of 
Navy  and 
T  ransport 

debt.» _ 1,660,000 

- -  4,136,508 


Total,  L.22, 137,808 
Such  was  the  total  amount  of  that  es¬ 
tablishment  he  had  to  propose.  Ha 
could  not  call  it  a  peace  establishment, 
for  the  period  haa  not  yet  arrived  at 
which  we  could  be  said  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  profound  and  real  peace. 
The  House  would  recollect,  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  he  had  esti¬ 
mated  the  expenditure  at  18,300,00(M., 
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which  fell  300,0001.  short.  The  un. 
funded  debt  was  1,900,0001.,  and  there 
were  thirty-three  millions  of  onproTi- 
ded  expenditure.  This  expenditure  he 
proposed  to  meet  in  the  following 
manner  t 

WATS  AMD  MEANS. 

Annual  duties . ,m......L.3,000,000 

Disposable  1815,  15,749 

Ways  and  Means 

1816, _ 1,849,110 

- -  1,865,559 

Excise  duties  continued  (af. 
ter  satisfying  the  grant 
thereon  fur  the  year 

1816) _ _ _  1,800,000 

Money  remaining  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  of 
the  consolidated  fund  at 

5th  April  1817,....« _  1,225,973 

Lottery  . . 250,000 


Old  Stores . . 

Arrears  of  property  recei* 
ved  or  to  be  received  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  of  April 

1817,  and  5th  of  April 

1 8 1 8,  ...M  ....•••  ••• 


400,000 


1,500,000 


L.9, 541,537 

Irish  Treasury 

Bills . 3,600  000 

Exchequer  Bills  9,000,000 

- 12,600,000 

L.22, 141,537 

The  arrears  of  the  property- tax,  he 
hoped,  would  be  made  available  by 
next  Christmas.  But  it  would  be 
seen  by  the  statement,  that  a  sum  of 
12,000,6001.  remained  to  be  provided 
for.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  did  not 
wish  to  be  paid  off  all  the  debt  due  to 
it,  but  would  expect  5  per  cent,  for  it. 
He  bad  no  doubt  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  with  the  Bank  of  England  for 
reducing  the  interest  as  soon  as  the 
bills  on  that  subject  should  be  passed. 
He  proposed  to  provide  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  by  an  issue  of  nine  millions  of 
Exchequer  bills.  He  could  have  raised 


the  money  by  loan  on  very  advantageous 
terms  ;  but  he  found  by  the  state  of 
the  market,  that  an  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  would  be  still  better.  They  had 
disposed  of  twenty.seven  millions  Ex¬ 
chequer 'bills  in  little  more  than  three 
months,  and  they  would  have  eight 
months  to  dispose  of  twenty-four  mil¬ 
lions.  It  was  therefore  with  much 
pleasure  he  had  to  recommend  this 
measure  to  the  House,  which  would 
provide  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  year 
on  advantageous  and  by  no  means  ob¬ 
jectionable  terms.  He  had  another 
subject  of  importance  still  to  allude  to ) 
that  was,  the  actual  state  of  the  public 
debt  ;  and  though  the  finance  c6m- 
mittee  had  not  yet  made  a  report  on 
this  subject,  yet  he  was  enabled  to 
state,  that  all  the  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  formed  last  year  had  been 
realized.  It  had  been  calculated  last 
year,  that  three  millions  of  the  public 
debt  would  be  paid  off  this  year  :  by 
the  accounts  before  the  House,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  upwards  of 9,400,0001.  had 
been  paid  off.  But  it  was  right  he 
should  state,  that  six  millions,  part  of 
this  payment,  was  made  from  toe  sur¬ 
plus  of  1816,  the  actual  payment  being 
about  3,400,0001.  But,  in  addition  to 
this  sum,  the  public  debt  had  been  far¬ 
ther  reduced  by  the  sum  of  tbirty-two 
millions  of  stock  bought  up  by  the 
commissioners,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  an  anxious  expectation  of  seeing 
twenty  millions  more  paid  off  before 
another  budget  was  laid  before  the 
House.  Whilst,  for  the  present  year, 
the  sum  likely  to  be  added  to  the  debt 
would  be  about  1 2,500,0001.,  we  should 
payoff  16,000,0001.:  this  would  reduce 
the  debt  3,500,0001.  more,  but  this  sum 
would  be  liable  to  be  diminished  by  any 
falling  off  in  the  consolidated  fund. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  contend,  that  our  diffi¬ 
culties  did  not  arise  from  any  domestic 
circumstances,  but  from  the  general 
state  of  depression  of  the  continental 
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kingdoini»  which  depreision  prerented 
the  consumption  of  British  articlet. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  country  was  looking  up,  and 
our  commerce  improving.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  he  trusted  he 
should  hear  no  more  of  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  or  of 
breaking  faith  with  the  public  credi* 
tor,  but  that  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of 
the  country  would  enable  them  to  meet 
much  greater  difficulties  than  these. 

The  several  resolutions  were  then 
put  and  agreed  to. 

Besides  ^these  general  financial  ar> 
rangeraents,  the  opposition  members 
carried  on,  without  intermission,  a  spe* 
cies  of  j)etUe  guerre,  upon  alleged  in> 
stances  of  usdess  and  culpable  expen* 
diture  on  the  part  of  ministers.  Such 
a  system  forms  a  regular  part  of  the 
functions  of  a  parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
carried  on  upon  frivolous  and  vexatious 
grounds,  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  to  be 
applauded.  Ministers  are  thus  kept 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  made  to 
feel,  that  they  cannot  spend  a  single 
shilling,  without  being  liable  to  have 
it  contested  and  exposed  to  public 
view. 

The  first  attack  was  made  on  the 
ISth  February  by  Lord  Milton,  on  the 
subject  of  the  war  salaries  claimed  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  on 
occasion  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers. 
At  a  time,  his  lordship  observed,  when 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the 
Prince  Regent  himself  were  resigning 
large  portions  of  their  salary,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  Adnnralty  would  be  claim¬ 
ing  an  addition.  He  insisted,  that 
there  had  been  nothing  fairly  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  state  of  war ;  no  declaration, 
no  orders  issued  for  capture  and  re¬ 
prisal,  no  letters  of  marque.  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth  had  said  in  his  dispatch,  "Thus 
has  a  provoked  war,  of  tvoo  days  ex¬ 
istence,  been  terminated  by  a  complete 


victory.**  Yet  the  Admiralty  had 
dated  the  war  from  the  time  when  the 
Prince  Regent’s  orders  were  issued  to 
fit  out  the  expedition,  and  down  to 
the  period  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
treaty  had  reached  the  Admiralty.  He 
moved,  therefore,  "  That  the  issue  of 
the  war  salaries  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  certain  other  officers, 
in  consideration  of  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  is  uncalled  for,  and  therefore 
an  improper  application  of  the  public 
money.” 

Mr  Croker  trusted  no  one  would 
suspect  him  of  being  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  so  paltry  a  consideration 
as  that  of  receiving  a  sum  of  L.220. 
He  had  considered  it  as  his  right,  the 
assertion  of  which  was  due  to  the  office 
he  held.  He  was  as  ready  as  any  man 
to  make  sacrifices  to  the  public  good  } 
but  it  was  first  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  was  his  to  gpve.  Lettersof  marque 
had  not  been  issued,  because  Algiera 
was  not  a  mercantile  state.  If  no  hos¬ 
tilities  had  ensued,  he  would  not  have 
made  the  demand  ;  but  it  was  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  duration 
of  a  war  was  only  to  be  measured  by 
that  of  the  actual  hostilities.  In  that 
case,  the  war  with  Denmark  would 
have  lasted  only  during  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  last 
French  war  only  during  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  There  had  been  no  favour 
in  the  case ;  he  had  made  the  demand 
as  a  matter  of  right.— Mr  Calcraft  and 
Mr  Tierney  admitted  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  was  right  in  demanding  the  in¬ 
crease,  but  thought  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  should  not  have  granted  it. 
Government  had  a  general  power  to 
cut  down  superfluous  salaries.  The 
war  did  not  begin  till  after  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Algerines,  and  it 
ended  with  their  submission  ;  and  the 
secretary  had  no  right  to  more  than 
two  days  addition,  or  L  2.  5t. — Lord 
Castlereagh  insisted  that  it  was  im- 
perative  on  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
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ralty  to  grant  this  salary  ;  the  order  of 
1800  left  them  no  choice.  What  a 
monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  heads  of 
an  office  could  cut  down  at  pleasure 
the  salaries  of  the  inferior  officers  I  As 
well  might  the  Commander  in  Chief  be 
allowed  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  army. 
Duty  to  the  English  flag,  duty  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  character,  duty 
to  the  civilized  principle  throughout 
the  world,  made  a  war  with  Algiers 
atoncelawfuland necessary.  Although 
Lord  Exmouth  had  carried  out  an  al¬ 
ternative  of  peace  or  war,  it  was  quite 
certain,  from  the  circumstances,  that 
there  could  be  nothing  but  war ;  and 
very  great  exertions  had  been  made  by 
the  Admiralty  in  fitting  out  the  expe¬ 
dition.  All  this  outcry  was  about 

L. 220.  Nothing  but  the  dearth  of  all 
fair  grounds  of  attack  could  have  in- 
duced  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  have  recourse  to  such  an  insignifi. 
cant  point. — Mr  Lamb  insisted  that 
such  a  war  did  not  come  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  order  in 
council,  and  that  it  was  mere  quib¬ 
bling  and  special  pleading  to  call  it  a 
war.  This  was  a  time  when  nothing 
•hould  be  done  that  could  lower  offi- 
cial  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  some¬ 
what  narrow  majority  of  169  against 
114. 

The  next  motion  of  this  nature  was 
made  on  the  25th  February,  by  Sir 

M.  Kidley,  relative  to  the  continuance, 
in  time  of  peace,  of  six  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  being  the  same  number  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  war.  Sir  M.  gave  a 
abort  view  of  the  progress  of  the  navy, 
which  had  been  first  brought  to  a 
flourishing  state  under  the  direction 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  chiefly  through 
the  activity  and  attention  of  Mr  Se¬ 
cretary  Pepys.  A  regular  board  had 
then  been  formed,  and  had  continued 
ever  since,  but  varying  in  its  number. 
In  1702,  when  Prince  George  was  at 
the  head  of  the  naval  lords,  their  num¬ 


ber  was  only  four )  in  1706,  the  num¬ 
ber  was  the  same.  In  1709,  when  Lord 
Orford  was  first  commissioner,  the 
number  was  four ;  in  1714,  under  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  the  number  was  five ; 
in  1717,  under  Lord  Berkley,  it  was 
five;  in  1775  and  1776,  under  Lord 
Sandwich,  the  number  was  still  five. 
Since  that  time,  he  was  aware  that  the 
number  was  usually  six.  Perhaps  the 
business  of  the  board  had  increased 
during  the  long  wars  that  had  succeed¬ 
ed  :  but  though  that  number  might  be 
necessary  during  the  increased  oper¬ 
ations  of  war,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  continued  in  peace,  when  it 
could  be  no  longer  necessary.  If  the 
increase  of  numbers  had  been  a  matter 
of  necessity,  it  should  cease  with  the 
necessity  :  if  it  were  to  be  considered 
as  a  grievance,  its  long  continuance 
should  be  no  argument  for  its  per¬ 
manence.  {Hear,  hear.)  He  believed 
that  he  should  be  acquitted  of  all  wish 
to  throw  personal  imputations  on  any 
man  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  House 
should  go  with  him,  if  he  could  shew 
that  the  appointment  of  six  lords  was 
neither  consistent  with  former  prac¬ 
tice,  nor  with  the  necessity  of  present 
circumstances.  Mr  Secretary  Pepys, 
in  his  naval  administration,  had  laid 
down  a  rule,  which  was  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers : 
he  took  care  not  to  employ  any  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  not  masters  of  naval 
affairs,  and  distinguished  at  the  same 
time  for  strict  integrity,  and  regular 
habits  of  industry.  To  this  testi¬ 
mony  he  might  add  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  some  years  ago  appeared 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of 
the  naval  management.  They  had 
stated  their  conviction  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  employing  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  the  right  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  navy  ;  and  observed  how 
much  depended  on  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  on  ability,  on  uninterrupted 
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industry*  and  recommended  that  no 
other  circumstances  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  introduce  any  persons  in¬ 
to  the  Board 'of  Admiralty  manage¬ 
ment*  except  the  being  fit  for  all  the 
duties  of  their  situation.  How  far  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  had  complied  with 
this  recommendation*  he  left  it  to  the 
House  and  to  the  public  to  judge. 
When  it  was  seen  that  a  cornet  of 
hussars*  without  the  slightest  preten¬ 
sions  to  naval  knowledge*  was  made 
a  Lord  of  Admiralty*  what  motive 
could  be  supposed  to  have  influen¬ 
ced  the  minds  of  those  who  made 
him  so*  except  such  a  motive  as  was 
too  obvious  to  every  understanding 
to  make  it  necessary  for  him  even  to 
touch  upon  it  i  During  war*  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seamen  employed  was  140,000 ; 
the  present  number  was  about  19*000. 
At  that  time  there  were  1200  ves¬ 
sels  in  service ;  at  present*  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  number  of  vessels*  of 
every  sort  and  description*  did  not 
amount  to200.  Could  any  thing*  then, 
justify  the  continuance  of  these  useless 
lords,  unless  it  was  meant  to  say*  that 
their  offices  ought  to  be  kept  as  sine¬ 
cure  offices  for  the  reward  of  the 
friends  of  ministers  i 

LordCastlereagh  complimented  the 
honourable  baronet  on  the  temperate 
manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  his 
motion.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  waited  for  the 
results  of  the  committee  of  finance  now 
sitting.  He  must  certainly  express  his 
regret  at  the  novel  course  now  adopted 
by  the  honourable  gentlemen  of  the 
other  side,  a  course  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
parliamentary  rules  which  were  framed 
on  a  comprehensive  view  of  public 
utility  :  he  alluded  to  that  course  of 
insulated  and  unconnected  notices  re¬ 
specting  different  places  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  the  perpetual  renewal  and  sus¬ 
pension  of  which  over  the  heads  of  the 
House,  kept  the  public  miod  in  •  state 


of  perpetual  adtation.  He  could  not 
admit  that  office  was  to  be  tried  by 
that  strict  rule  which  the  honourable 
baronet  seemed  to  contemplate*  that 
ublic  business  was  always  to  be  done 
y  the  fewest  hands  possible.  If  this 
principle  of  making  persons  in  high 
office  perform  all  the  labour  possible, 
without  any  such  relaxation  as  they 
might  be  supposed  to  require— if  this 
principle  were  acted  upon*  offices  of 
state  would  be  filled  by  very  different 
persons  from  those  who  now  filled 
them.  Did  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  mean  to  say,  that  the  labour  per¬ 
formed  should  be  precisely  as  much 
as  a  man  could  perform  without  any 
relief  I  Did  they  mean  to  hold  out  the 
expectation  that  any  men  of  liberal 
rank  in  life  would  submit  to  such  a 
rule  ?  And  would  they  go  further* 
and  drive  out  of  the  administration  all 
those  young  men  of  high  birth*  whose 
accession  to  a  government  was  one  of 
the  best  pledges  for  the  security  of  the 
constitution  ?  Would  they  tie  down 

£ersons  of  this  description  to  the  same 
iborious  routine  of  duty  as  a  banker’s 
clerk*  or  a  merchant’s  apprentice  ?  He 
could  not  find  in  the  principle  of  any 
administration,  that  it  had  ever  been 
understood  that  the  Board  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  should  consist  solely  of  profes¬ 
sional  men.  In  his  conscience  he  be¬ 
lieved,  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
do  mischief  to  the  public  service.  As 
to  any  individual  against  whom  this 
motion  might  be  aimed,  he  should  not 
enter  any  particular  defence,  but  was 
preparedto  say,  that  a  fewoffices  should 
exist  in  which  young  men  of  rank  in 
life  might  find  a  motive  for  studying 
the  constitution  of  their  country.  Few 
men  could  be  statesmen  at  once :  they 
must  learn  through  the  gradations  of 
inferior  offices  to  manage  the  high  de¬ 
partments  of  the  state.  It  was  true* 
that  there  had  been  some  instapees  of 
men  emerging  into  the  height  of  pub¬ 
lic  life  St  once.  Mr  Pitt  Parted 
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once  into  that  distinguished  situation, 
which  he  continued  to  fill  during  his 
life ;  but  there  had  been  other  great 
tnen,  perhaps  of  not  inferior  talent  to 
Mr  Pitt,  who  had  risen  by  slow  grada¬ 
tions  to  the  highest  ranks.  Mr  Fox 
had  not  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
hit  character  or  talents  to  take  his  seat 
as  a  member  of  the  naval  board,  though 
he  had  not  the  slightest  professional 
knowledge  of  the  navy,  nor  was  he  the 
only  illustrious  man  who  had  begun  by 
filling  this  minor  office.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  others,  had  first  come  to 
the  notice  of  parliament,  and  of  their 
sovereign,  through  this  very  office. 
He  would  contend,  then,  that  if  the 
circle  of  offices  was  to  be  nai  rowed, 
or  abolished,  serious  mischief  would 
accrue  to  the  constitution ;  for  one 
great  source  of  theeducation  of  states¬ 
men  would  be  cutoff.  He  should  not 
consent  to  such  a  proposition,  unless 
he  thought  it  useful  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  He  never  understood  that  the 
noble  lord  on  the  opposite  bench  (Lord 
Althorp)  had  thought  himself  unfit  to 
take  a  -seat  at  the  navy  board,  though 
not  a  professional  man  ;  and  Lord 
Spencer,  he  believed,  had  put  quite  as 
much  confidence  in  lay  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  as  any  other  administration. 
Although  many  duties  discharged  by 
the  board  in  time  of  war  ceased  during 
a  period  of  peace,  yet  there  were  many 
details  particularly  relating  to  the  dock¬ 
yards,  which  were  unavoidably  neglect¬ 
ed  in  the  former  period,  and  which  oc¬ 
cupied  much  of  their  attention  during 
a  time  of  peace.  It  was  also  very  im- 

Eirtant,  that  while  a  full  Admiralty 
oard  sat  in  London,  there  should  be 
the  means  of  sending  out  a  competent 
commission  to  the  out-ports. — Mr 
Crok^r  also  obsened,  that  since  161-5, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  the 
number  and  salary  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  had  continued  without  any 
variation — ^The  motion  of  Sir  M. 
Ridley  was  opposed  by  Mr  Canning, 


but  strenuously  supported  by  Mr 
Bankes  and  Mr  Brougham.  The  op¬ 
position  divided  strong  upon  the  su^ 
ject,  having  152  against  ^8. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Mr  Tierney 
made  a  motion  relative  to  the  office  of 
third  secretary  of  state,  which  was 
created  in  IVW^  for  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  had  afterwards  the  business  of 
the  colonies  annexed  to  it,  and  had  now 
no  business  except  what  arose  from 
the  colonies.  He  moved,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  committee  to  inquire, 
whether  the  business  of  this  office 
might  not  be  transacted  by  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  for  the  home  depart¬ 
ment.  The  office  of  third  secretary 
of  state,  he  observed,  had  been  created 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  ; 
it  arose  entirely  out  of  the  war.  From 
1794  up  to  1801,  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  colonies  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  home  department.  Now, 
though  one  half  of  the  business  is  at 
an  end,  it  had  quite  escaped  the  trea¬ 
sury,  that  one  half  of  the  salary  should 
be  taken  away.  It  was  now  only  half 
an  office.  From  1794  to  1801,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  carried  on  both  the 
home  department  and  the  colonies.  He 
had  to  discharge  that  office  during  the 
most  arduous  period  of  the  war.  He 
had  to  direct  the  management  of  all 
the  colonies,  of  every  kind  and  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  to  control  the  business  of 
the  alien  office,  then  very  laborious ; 
he  had  to  regelate  every  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  the  militia ;  he  had  also 
cast  upon  him  the  business  of  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  government  of  Ire¬ 
land,  then  mostly  in  a  state  of  rebel¬ 
lion.  Would  Lord  Sidmouth  confess 
himself  less  competent  to  the  duties  of 
secretary  than  the  Duke  of  Portland  ? 
Let  Lord  Chichester  be  examined  be¬ 
fore  a  committee,  and  if  he  said  that 
be  asked  the  colonies  to  be  taken  from 
him,  Mr  T.  would  never  again  open 
his  lips  on  the  subject.  The  business  of 
the  home  department  lay  now  in  a  very 
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narrow  compati  indeed ;  it  waa  little 
more  than  a  police  office,  and  there 
were  two  under-secretaries  to  manage 
it.  By  abolishing  this  office,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  L. 12,000  a^year. 

Mr  Goulburn  contended  that  the 
business  of  the  colonies  had  so  much 
increaKd,  as  to  render  a  separate  office 
indispensable.  It  was  difficult  to  give 
any  statement  on  the  subject  which 
might  not  be  open  to  ridicule ;  but,  in 
the  l^yearsfromlTGSto  l782,thenum. 
ber  of  pages  filled  in  the  books  of  entry 
for  twelve  colonies  were  3189.  In  an 
equal  period,  from  1802  to  1816,  the 
pages  of  entry  for  the  same  colonies 
were  6098.  The  business  in  the  home 
office  was  also  greatly  increased,  and 
he  might  say  tM  same  of  all  the  of¬ 
fices.  He  believed  one  reason  was,  the 
diffusion  of  education  and  intelligence; 
every  person  could  now  address  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  offices  by  letter,  and 
these  were  very  numerous.  The  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  slave  trade  formed  the 
business  of  one  whole  office ;  and  in  the 
anxiety  and  vigilance  necessary  for  the 
due  enforcement  of  this  object,  ample 
room  was  found  for  talents  and  indus¬ 
try.  There  was  also  the  care  of  legis¬ 
lating  for  each  particular  colony.  To 
all  of  them,  English  laws  and  English 
principles  were  to  be  recommended, 
yet  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  clash 
with  local  feelings  and  prejudices.  To 
watch  the  times  and  opportunities,  to 
select  the  proper  modes  and  instru¬ 
ments  foreffecting  theseimprovements, 
required  the  vigilant  exercise  of  consi¬ 
derable  powers.  He  could  not  think 
so  ill  of  the  country  as  that  it  would 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  happiness  of  thousands,  for  a 
saving  of  L.  12, 000. — Mr  Ponsonby 
did  not  see  how,  when  one  office  had 
conducted  the  business,  both  of  war 
and  the  colonies,  the  same  establish¬ 
ment  should  be  necessary  for  the  colo¬ 
nies  alone.  The  idea  of  the  secretary 
of  state  being  the  legislator  for  the 
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colonies  appeared  to  lum  very^  extra¬ 
ordinary.  He  thought  the  nation  en¬ 
titled  at  least  to  an  inquiry  into  this 
subject.— Mr  Wilberforce  declared, 
that  from  all  he  knew  and  heard,  the 
office  alluded  to  was  overloaded  with 
business,  and  the  home  department 
equally  so.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  that  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of  our  colonial  concerns 
should  constitute  the  business  of  a 
distinct,  efficient,  and  dignified  go¬ 
vernment. 

On  a  division,  the  large  majority  of 
190  to  87  appeared  against  the  motioA 
of  Mr  Tierney. 

On  the  6th  of  May  another  grand 
attack  was  made  (by  Mr  Lambton)  on 
the  subject  of  the  expences  incurred  in 
Mr  Canning’s  mission  to  Lisbon.  He 
should  confine  himself  to  state  facts, 
and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  impli¬ 
cate  a  particular  individual,  but  to 
make  out  such  a  case  as  would  render 
it  manifest,  that  his  Majesty's  minis¬ 
ters  had  been  guilty  of  lavishing  away 
the  public  money.  It  was  on  all  hands 
acknowledged,  that,  after  the  war,  the 
mission  to  Lisbon  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  job,  which  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  fully  exposed,  if  the  House  had 
the  papers  on  its  table.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  entered  into  a  statement 
of  the  motives  which  induced  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  crown  to  send  the  present 
member  for  Liverpool  to  Lisbon,  and 
he  read  two  letters  from  Lord  Strang- 
ford  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  inti¬ 
mating  it  was  the  intention  of  tha 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  return 
to  Europe ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  fact,  that  his  Royal  Highness  in¬ 
dulged  no  such  design.  'The  plain 
statement  of  the  case  was,  that  it  was 
found  necessary,  for  political  purposes, 
to  nominate  this  honourable  genUemau 
to  that  station,  and  to  accoaunodate 
him  with  an annual  stipend  of  L.  14,000 
a.year.  He  succeeded  a  deserving  pub¬ 
lic  officer,  (Mr  Sydenham,)  who  had 
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only  a  ulary  of  L.5000,  and  continued 
at  lisbon,  till  he  received  L.  18,000 
of  the  public  money,  fordoing  nothing. 

Lord  Caitlereagh  agreed,  that  if 
the  case  could  be  made  out  satisfac* 
toiiiy  which  had  been  so  boldly  and 
broadly  stated  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tleRMkn,  he  and  his  colleagues  must  fall 
not  only  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
House,  but  be  exposed  to  the  repro¬ 
bation  of  the  whole  country.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  expence  of  the  mission 
was  greatly  overstated,  it  being  only 
L.8200  a-year,  and  in  truth,  the  ac¬ 
tual  expence  was  not  more  than  had 
been  granted  by  the  House  for  the 
employment  of  a  minister  of  the  se¬ 
cond  order.  This  government  acted 
imder  the  view  that  the  Prince  Regent 
would  return  to  his  European  domi¬ 
nions.  The  return  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  of  much  importance,  and  was 
urged  as  far  as  decency  would  allow, 
by  his  Majesty’s  ministers  ;  so  that  it 
would  have  be^  unpardonable  on  their 
part,  had  they  not  taken  the  steps  ne¬ 
cessary  under  such  a  contingency.  The 
strong  objection  urged  by  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  against  returning 
to  Europe  was,  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  continent  j  when,  therefore,  the 
peace  of  Paris  took  place  in  1814,  the 
expectation  of  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  court  of  Portugal  would 
return  to  Lisbon,  was  very  much 
strengthened,  and  a  squadron  was  sent 
to  the  Brazils  to  convey  him  home. 
Ministers  certainly  flattered  themselves 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Prince 
of  Portugal  would  return  ,  if  they  had 
deceived  themselves,  they  migjit  be 
blameable  for  want  of  foresight,  but 
not  criminal. — Sir  F.  Burdett  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  appointment  was  consider¬ 
ed  out  of  doors  a  most  scandalous  job  ; 
and  varnish  it  as  ministers  would,  an 
inch  thick,  it  was  a  scandalous  pecu¬ 
lation  oo  the  public  purse. 

Mr  Canning  said,  after  one  year  of 
menace  hanging  over  his  head,  and 


three  months  of  awful  preparation,  to 
find  so  strong  a  phalanx  opposed  to 
him,  and  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  that 
phalanx  hanging  back  without  stating 
manfully  what  the  charges  were  they 
had  to  impute  to  him,  was  peculiar  in- 
d^.  He  then  entered  into  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  expences  of  various  other 
ambassadors,  particularly  that  of  Lord 
Charles  Stewart,  who  had  expend¬ 
ed  from  April  181S,  to  April  1814, 
L  S 1,200.  He  next  went  into  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mission  immediately 
connected  with  himself.  Having  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lisbon,  under  the  restriction 
of  L.6000  per  annum  allowance,  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  far  that  sum  would 
go,  but  with  a  desire  to  try — this, 
with  an  allowance  of  a  further  sum, 
made  the  whole  sum  nominally  L.8200, 
and  this  sum  he  intended  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  his  purposes.  But  he 
found  there  were  deductions  at  home, 
amounting  to  28  per  cent,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  forego  the  line 
he  had  chalked  out  for  himself.  The 
total  amount  of  the  allowances  was 
L. 1 1 ,700.  His  agent  had  received  one 
quarter’s  allowance  of  the  L.6000, 
which  he  directed  should  be  returned 
to  the  treasury,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  that  his  mission  would  form 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  observed, 
that  he  was  open  to  all  the  imputations 
which  gentlemen  might  cast  upon  him, 
in  respect  to  his  eagerness  for  office, 
and  to  his  having  acted  under  his  noble 
friend  ;  but  as  to  pecuniary  matters,  he 
stood  upon  a  rock  from  which  all  they 
could  say  would  not  remove  him.  Mr 
C.  condemned  the  personalities  which 
were  used  in  debate,  which  tended  to 
degrade  and  debase  the  debates  in  par¬ 
liaments,  and  placed  them  on  a  footing 
with  the  harangues  in  Palace-yard.  He 
defended  himself  from  the  imputation 
of  having  accepted  office  under  his 
noble  friend,  and  avked  the  House  if 
the  reconciliation  of  private  enmities 
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ought  to  be  the  ground  of  public  ac¬ 
cusation. 

Lord  Milton  declared,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  rote  against  the 
motion  of  his  honourable  friend  Mr 
Lambton ;  although  he  could  pot  agree 
that  the  parties  concerned  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  embassy  were  entirely 
free  from  blame. 

The  House  now  divided,  when  the 
previous  question  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  270  to  96. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr  Bennet 
brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr  Herries’s  appointment  to  a 
situation  in  the  Civil  List.  He  took  a 
review  of  Mr  Herries’s  public  life,  and 
enumerated  his  several  public  appoint¬ 
ments.  Mr  Herries  was  first  appoint¬ 
ed  to  a  public  situation  in  1798,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the 
Treasury.  He  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ;  afterwards  Commis¬ 
sary-General  and  Comptroller  of  Ac¬ 
counts  ;  and  to  these  ne  had  various 
other  situations  and  emoluments  added. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  enumerate  the  services  of  Mr  Her¬ 
ries,  which  amounted  to  five  years’ 
service  in  the  Treasnry,  and  thirteen 
years’  attendance  on  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  secretary,  and  for 
these  arduous  services  he  was  rewarded 
with  an  income  of  L.2700,  a  sum 
more  than  double  what  would  be  given 
to  a  General  who  should  have  fought 
the  battles  of  his  country  for  20  or  25 
ears.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
y  moving  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
the  House  considered  the  allowing  Mr 
Herries  to  retire  with  the  half  of  his 
salary  of  L.2700  a-year,  and  allow¬ 
ing  him  afterwards  to  take  an  office  of 
L.1500  a-year,  was  a  great  waste  of 
the  public  money. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  fully  persuaded,  that  when  the 
House  had  heard  what  he  had  to  urge, 
they  would  think  what  had  been  done 


for  Mr  Herries  was  merely  justice. 
Mr  Herries  was  first  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  him  (the  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer)  when  a  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  ;  and  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  toMrPercival,  a  place 
of  great  trust ;  and  such  as  had  invari¬ 
ably  led  to  great  preferment.  In  1808, 
Mr  Herries  was  appointed  a  comp¬ 
troller  of  army  accounts,  with  a  salary 
of  L.1500  for  life  ;  this  certainly"  he 

{rave  up,  and  in  1811  succeeded  Co- 
oncl  Gordon  as  Commissary-General. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  till 
1816,  when  an  arrangement  was  made 
in  the  Commissariat,  by  which  a  sum 
of  L.11,000  was  saved  annually  to  the 
public.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  contend,  that  in  re¬ 
tiring  under  such  circumstances  as  he 
did,  Mr  Herries  was  entitled  to  his 
half-pay  as  Commissary-General ;  and 
with  respect  to  his  appointment  of 
Auditor  of  the  Civil  List,  parliament 
had  decreed  that  there  should  be  such 
an  officer ;  if  Mr  Herries  had  not  been 
appointed,  some  other  person  most ) 
and  no  man,  from  his  talents,  know¬ 
ledge  of  business,  and  extensive  con¬ 
nections,  was  so  well  suited  to  the  si¬ 
tuation  as  Mr  Herries  was. 

Mr  Tierney  had  no  personal  feel¬ 
ings  towards  Mr  Herries,  but  was  as 
ready  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  could  be  to  acknowledge  his  per¬ 
sonal  services  ;  but,  allowing  them  to 
their  fullest  extent,  the  question  was, 
whether  he  had  not  been  more  than 
paid  by  his  appointment  of  L.2700 
a-year  ?  Mr  Percival  appointed  Mr 
Herries  to  a  situation  of  L.1500  a- 
year,  as  Auditor  of  Accounts  ;  and  in 
doing  that,  no  doubt,  Mr  Percival 
thought  he  had  rewarded  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  services. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  to  which  Mr  Bennet  replied, 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  93  to  4-2. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


POOR  LAWS. — PUBLIC  DISTHKSS. 


General  Obtervations  on  the  Poor  Lam— Remedies  suggested. — Mr  Curvoen’i 
Motion— Committee  appointed — Report — Debate  upon  it. — Mr  Brougham's 
,  Motion  on  the  Distresses  o/*  the  Country.— Mr  Vansittart’s  Plan  for  the 
Relief  the  Labouring  Classes. 


1m  tbu  era  of  public  distress,  tbe  at* 
tention  of  tbe  public  was  mainly  di* 
rected  to  tbe  devising  remedies  for  tbe 
various  ills  with  wbicb  the  nation  was 
beset.  Among  these,  none  struck  re¬ 
flecting  men,  and  particularly  landed 
proprietors,  with  such  alarm  and  dis¬ 
may  as  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
poor  rates,  now  risen  to  eight  millions, 
and  threatening  fartherand  speedy  aug¬ 
mentation.  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  tbe  most  anxious  endeavours  of 
parliament,  stimulated  at  once  by  pa¬ 
triotism  and  self-interest,  no  remedy, 
or  even  palliative,  appears  yet  to  have 
been  discovered.  We  cannot  boast  of 
having  made  any  profound  researches 
into  this  subject ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
course  of  observation  and  inquiry,  some 
reflections  have  occurred,  which  we 
do  not  exactly  recollect  to  have  met 
with  elsewhere ;  and  as  the  subject  is 
80  important,  and  one  on  which  the 
nation  is  still  involved  in  such  deep 
perplexity,  hints  from  any  quarter  may 
not  be  wholly  unacceptable. 

There  are  few  channels  by  which 
a  greater  mass  of  valuable  information 
has  been  collected,  than  by  the  reports 


presented  to  parliament  on  the  different 
branches  of  political  economy.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  spin  out  these  investi¬ 
gations  to  too  great  a  length,  and  to 
exhaust  upon  them  that  zeju,  and  those 
efforts,  which  might  have  led  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  object  for  which  the 
inquiry  was  instituted.  These  are 
carried  on  from  year  to  year,  till  all 
the  first  enthusiasm  has  evaporated, 
and  till  the  subject  has  begun  to  pall 
both  on  the  House  and  the  public. 
At  last,  it  is  declared,  that  the  utmost 
efforts  of  parliament  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  years  without  any  result, 
tbe  evil  may  fairly  be  considered  as  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  remedy,— when,  in 
fact,  nothing  has  been  even  attempted 
beyond  the  collecting  and  printing 
these  voluminous  masses  of  evidence. 
Such,  perhaps,  has  been  somewhat  the 
process  followed,  with  regard  to  the 
very  important  subject  of  the  present 
chapter.  It  has  been  overlaid  by  the 
very  mass  of  the  materials  thus  col¬ 
lected  ;  the  mind  of  the  legislator  has 
been  puzzled  by  confused  and  contra¬ 
dictory  materials,  and  rendered  incs- 
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pable  of  devitine  any  diitinct  and 
feasible  plan  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  truth  does  not  lie  at  any  eery 
unfathomable  depth ;  that  a  few  simple 
principles,  applied  to  the  obvious  facts 
of  the  case,  may  afford  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  attaining  an  accurate 
view  of  it. 

One  circumstance,  which  appears 
to  us  to  have  materially  impeded  the 
adoption  of  any  remedial  measure  as 
to  these  laws,  is  the  loud  call  made  by 
theiropponents  foratotal  repeal.  This 
is  a  step  upon  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  it  seems  impossible  to 
venture;  and,  indeed,  some  doubts  may 
exist  as  to  its  absolute  expediency. 
Perhaps,  even,  it  may  be  questioned 
if  there  be  such  a  total  absence  of  right 
as  is  maintained  by  modern  politicians. 
The  casuists  have  decided,  that  the 
man  who  can  by  no  other  means  ob« 
tain  food  to  keep  him  from  starving, 
is  justified  in  seizing  it  by  force :  may 
not  this,  then,  constitute  some  sort  of 
natural  right  ?  May  it  not  be  too  much 
to  leave  the  bare  existence  of  a  great 
body  of  the  community  dependent 
upon  casual  charity  i  We  are,  indeed, 
very  willing  to  believe,  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  charity  of  Britons,  should  it  be¬ 
come  the  sole  dependence  of  the  poor, 
would  not  be  wanting.  Yet,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Ireland  and  Italy, 
two  countries  in  which  no  poor  rates 
exist,  are  peculiarly  remarked  for  the 
misery  of  the  lower  orders,  and  for  a 
system  of  extensive  and  degrading 
mendicity.  Even  as  to  Scotland,  while 
we  are  fully  disposed  to  claim  for  it 
the  praise  of  superior  management,  we 
still  doubt  whether  the  former  entire 
exemption  from  these  burdens  be  not 
connected  with  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  state  of  society  and  occupancy. 
At  the  present  moment,  we  know  a 
parish,  at  the  distance. of  only  thirty 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  there 
are  not  only  no  poor  rates,  but  no 


paupers.  The  cause  lies  in  the  poverty 
of  the  district,  which  has  prevented  it 
from  being  reached  by  the  modem 
agriculturalimprovementsandarrange- 
ments.  It  is  situated  on  that  somewhat 
elevated  and  bleak  table  land,  which 
fills  the  greater  part  of  the  space  be¬ 
tween  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The 
land  is  parcelled  among  small  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  equally  small  tenants, 
both  of  whom  cultivate  with  their  own 
hands  the  spot  which  they  inherit  or 
rent.  Both  consider  themselves  as  of 
a  superior  class  to  common  labourers, 
and  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  allow 
their  relations  to  become  dependent 
upon  public  charity.  In  the  whole 
presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  of  wbi<;h 
this  district  forms  part,  assessments 
are  known  in  one  parish  only,  though 
this  presbytery  be  situated  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  great  cities  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  where  poor  rates 
have  been  long  established.  Even  in 
those  richer  tracts,  where  estates  and 
farms  were  on  a  much  greater  scale, 
the  hindst  as  they  were  called,  were 
anciently  on  a  different  footing  from 
mere  hired  servants.  They  considered 
themselves  almost  as  bound  to  the 
glebe,  or  rather  the  glebe  as  bound 
to  them,  from  which  their  ejectment 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  usages 
and  established  principles  of  society. 
After  a  life  spent  in  the  placet  they 
expected,  upon  continuing  to  ren¬ 
der  such  services  as  their  strength  af¬ 
forded,  to  collect  a  subsistence,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  from  the  soil  which 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  cultiva¬ 
ting.  At  present,  in  all  these  districts, 
the  farmer  is  a  merchant,  with  a  large 
capital  invested  in  his  employment, 
who  turns  every  part  of  his  produce  to 
account,  exacts  work  for  whatever  is 

J>aid,  and  whenever  a  servant  can  no 
onger  perform  his  usual  functions, 
tunis  him  off,  and  hires  another.  Thus, 
in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  the 
agricultural  labourers  have  generally 
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been  reduced  to  the  same  precarious 
and  dependent  situation  as  those  in  the 
large  towns  and  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts.  From  these  causes,  we  conceive, 
and  not  from  a  mere  error  of  manage¬ 
ment,  have  arisen  the  assessments  which 
have  become  so  general  over  the  low 
country  of  Scotland.  Their  growth, 
indeed, has  been  observed  to  take  place 
remarkably  on  the  English  border,  and 
has  been  naturally  ascribed  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  this  vicinity.  The  remark, 
however,  applies  almost  solely  to  the 
rich  and  highly  improved  agricultural 
districts  of  the  east  border.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  border  on  the  west,  where  old 
habits  still  continue,  has  exhibited 
little  change.  In  general,  the  Scotch 
assessments  have  not  yet  arisen  to  any 
very  serious  or  alarming  height ;  nor 
are  we  inclined  to  share  the  dread  so 
generally  entertained  of  their  indefinite 
and  ruinous  extension,  provided  care 
be  taken  to  avoid  those  palpable  er¬ 
rors  which  have  rooted  themselves  in 
the  English  system. 

The  law  upon  which  the  present 
system  of  poor  rates  has  been  founded, 
is  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  enacts, 
**  that  the  churchwardens,  or  over¬ 
seers,  shall  take  order  from  time  to 
time,  (with  the  consent  of  two  or 
more  justices,)  for  setting  to  work  the 
children  of  all  whose  parents  shall  not 
be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain 
their  children  ;  and  also  for  setting  to 
work  all  such  persons,  married  or  un¬ 
married,  having  no  means  to  maintain 
them,  and  use  no  ordinary  or  daily 
trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by;  and 
also  to  raise  by  taxation,  &c.  a  con¬ 
venient  stock  of  flax,  &c.  to  set  the 
poor  on  work.'*  This  natural,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  seemingly  so  reasonable  en¬ 
actment,  has  been  the  source  of  all  the 
evils  with  which  England  has  been 
inundated. 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
la  patriam,  populumque  fluxit. 


The  framers  of  this  act  knew  not 
that  there  is  in  every  society  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  work  to  be  had, 
which  cannot  be  increased  at  pleasure ; 
that  the  overseers  and  churchwardens 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  the  best  per- 
sons  for  finding  out,  superintending, 
and  directing  this  work,  and  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  its  fruits  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  that  whatever  they  do  ob¬ 
tain  for  those  under  their  charge  must 
be  taken  from  others  who  perhaps 
stand  equally  in  need  of  it.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been,  that  since  they 
could  not  give  work,  the  laws  held 
them  bound  to  give  the  wages  of  work; 
effective  claims  for  relief  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  not  only  by  the  aged  and  in¬ 
firm,  but  by  those  who,  from  their 
own  misconduct,  perhaps,  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  employment,  as  well 
as  from  those  who  had  more  than  a 
very  small  number  of  children ;  in  short, 
there  remained  scarcely  any  barrier  to 
prevent  the  whole  labouring  population 
from  coming  upon  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  to  charity. 

A  view  of  the  errors  in  the  English 
system,  as  arising  out  of  the  great  fun¬ 
damental  one  now  stated,  may,  per¬ 
haps,  aflbrd  the  best  clue  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  remedial  process.  These 
errors  appear  to  be,  1.  The  too  liberal 
scale  of  allowance.  2.  The  extension 
of  relief  to  the  labouring  poor.  3. The 
confinement  in  workhouses. 

1.  In  defending  the  expediency  of 
some  legislative  provision  for  the  poor, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  indisputable,  that 
this  ought  to  be  confined  to  what  the 
French  call  \)\ephytique  nccessaire, — 
to  that  which  is  strictly  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life.  In  laying  down 
this  principle,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
be  understood  as  asserting  that  no 
more  ought  in  any  case  to  be  given. 
The  generosity  of  the  opulent  and 
charitable  may  often  be  laudably  em¬ 
ployed,  not  in  preserving  the  existence 
merely,  but  in  bestowing  comfort  on 
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the  declining  year*  of  a  deferring  ob* 
ject,  who  if  attached  to  them,  perhapf, 
by  tome  peculiar  tiea.  But  thia  it  the 
aphere  of  private  charity,  to  whoae 
ditcriminating  and  tender  care  bought 
to  be  excluaively  conaigned.  The 
aimple  preaervation  of  life  ia  all  that 
com^  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
national  bounty.  Thus,  while  the  law 
•ecured  all  againat  the  extremity  of 
want,  it  would  still  leave  that  scope 
which  ia  ao  desirable  to  the  operationa 
of  private  beneficence.  In  Scotland, 
the  pauper  conaidera  himaelf  amply 
provided  for  if  he  obtains  oatmeal  suU 
ficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appe¬ 
tite,  with,  perhaps,  the  seasoning  of  a 
few  vegetables.  According  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Edinburgh  Charity  Work- 
house  for  1816-17,  the  expence  of 
each  individual  in  the  house  was  only 
I4.6,  6s.*  of  which  not  quite  L.3  was 
for  food.  Now,in  England,  58.  a- week, 
or  L.13  8-year,  appears  to  be  the  es¬ 


tablished  allowance  for  an  bdividual. 
There  are  instances  in  and  round  the 
metropolis,  where  this  sum  rises  so  high 
as  7s.  Where  the  expence  incurred  ^ 
bread  is  mentioned,  it  appears  to  be 
only  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  t 
whereas  we  should  conceive  that  it 
ought  to  be  about  a  half )  but  mutton, 
cheese,  and  suet  pudding  are  mention¬ 
ed  as  established  articles  ia  the  diet  of 
a  poor-house.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  English  labourer  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  more  generous  diet  than 
the  inhabitant  of  Scotland  {  to  put 
him  upon  porridge  and  oat  cake  ia 
what  we  should  not  propose;  but, 
surely,  sound  wbeaten  bread,  with  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  the  cheapest 
wholesome  condiment,  is  sufiEcient  to 
maintain  in  health  any  person  who  has 
no  hard  labour  to  undergo.  If  any  one 
who  has  a  kindness  for  the  suffering 
individual  chuses  to  give  more— well ; 
but  this  is  the  utmost  length,  we  con- 


*  As  there  is  a  statement  in  the  report  itself  calculated  to  convey  a  different  im¬ 
pression,  which  has  in  fact  generally  gone  abroad,  we  shall  give  the  particulars 


Maintenance . £i,S7S  19  11 

Clothing,  bedding,  and  furniture .  969  12  0) 

Washing,  lighting,  and  coals . 555  17  24 

Petty  household  charges .  260  14  74 

Interest  of  money . 139  12  5 

Household  fees  and  salaries .  587  5  0 

Buildings,  repairs,  and  Minerals . 415  14  44 

Mr  Wil^,  Kirk  Treasurer,  ........  75  0  0 


£5,582  15  7 


Pensions  to  families,  &c. .  1,770  6  0 

House  children  at  nurse .  264  IS  0 

Temporary  supplies . ‘118  30 


£7,735  17  7 

It  is  then  stated  that  884  have,  during  this  year,  resided  in  the  house ;  that  83 
children  have  been  paid  for  at  nurse ;  and  914  families  and  individuals  r^ularly 
supplied,  (out  of  the  house.)  Hereupon  the  respectable  manager,  committing  an 
error  against  himself,  divides  the  sum  total  by  884,  and  gives  the  result,  seren pounds, 
Jifleen  shillings,  as  the  average  expence  of  those  maintained  (in  the  house,)  never  re- 
ffecting  that  the  sums  given  out  to  families  can  with  no  propriety  be  a^ed  to  tbe 
expence  of  those  within.  This  last  amount  terminates  with  the  total  we  have  made 
afbr  Mr  Wilson’s  salary,  which,  divided  by  884,  gives  the  rate  stated  in  the  text, 
being  tbe  real  average  of  those  maintained  in  the  house. 
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ceive,  that  the  public  ought  to  ^ ; 
and  the  attempt  can  with  no  propnety 
be  made  to  maintain,  in  the  same  com* 
fortable  manner,  the  pauper,  and  him 
who  supports  himself  upon  the  fruits 
of  his  own  industry. 

2.  The  second,  and  still  more  fatal 
error,  which  has  taken  root  in  the 
English  system,  is  that  of  affording 
regular  parochial  aid  to  the  labourer, 
even  while  able  to  work,  and  in  full 
employment.  It  seems  to  be  consi* 
dered  there,  that  a  man,  earning  only 
12s.  a>week,  is  unable  to  support  a 
family,  even  of  moderate  size,  but 
must  come  more  or  less  upon  the  pa¬ 
rish.  This  is  the  most  alarming  part 
of  the  case,  since  it  leaves  scarcely  any 
barrier  against  the  whole  population 
of  the  kingdom  falling  into  a  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  poor’s  funds.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  there  does  not  exist  even  the  idea 
of  a  man  able  to  work,  and  having 
work,  applying  for  parochial  relief. 
If  his  family  be  large,  he  must,  no 
doubt,  be  in  penury,  and,  almost  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pauper,  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  simplest  necessaries  of 
life.  This  is  an  evil,  but  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  one  which  the  order  of  nature 
inevitably  imposes,  and  for  which  it 
were  vain  to  seek  a  remedy.  Mean¬ 
time,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  large 
family  can  seldom  be  long  thrown  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  hands  of  the  parents. 
At  a  very  early  period,  they  become 
fit  for  some  little  employment,  either 
in  the  fields,  or  in  manutactores ;  and 
the  well  disposed  are  anxious,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  employ  the  members  of  such 
a  family.  These  observations  do  not, 
of  course,  apply  to  the  case  of  the  de¬ 
clining  strengthof  the  labourer.  When 
his  earnings  are  reduced  by  growing 
infirmity,  a  supply  must  be  provided, 
carefully  modified  according  to  the 
capacity  for  labour  which  he  still  re¬ 
tains. 

We  have  considered  the  case  of  the 
employed  labourer;  but  it  may  hap¬ 


pen  that,  retaining  his  full  capacity 
for  labour,  he  may  find  no  one  able  or 
willing  to  pay  him  the  wages  of  it. 
In  the  ordinary  state  of  society,  this 
can  scarcely  happen  without  some  very 
decided  misconduct ;  but  there  are  oc¬ 
casions,  of  late  unfortunately  too  fre¬ 
quent,  when  a  large  body  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  community  are  reduced  to  this 
lamentable  situation.  Certainly  then, 
abstractly  speaking,  they  appear  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  same  footing,  and  to  have 
the  same  claims,  with  the  infirm  pauper. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  infinite¬ 
ly  desirable  that  this  temporary  distress 
should  be  provided  for  by  temporary 
and  voluntary  means.  These  would 
not  break,  in  the  same  degree,  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  independence  ;  and  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  administered  with  a  noore  strict 
and  active  care  than  the  permanent 
funds.  The  habit  of  the  labourer  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  parish,  when  out  of  work, 
opens  a  wide  field  for  abuse,  rendering 
even  the  having  employment,  or  not,  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him.  '  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  relieve  these  masses  of  un¬ 
employed  labourers  have  not  in  Eng¬ 
land  bMn  superseded  even  by  the  poor 
laws ;  in  Scotland  they  have  been  so 
extensive,  as  almost  wholly  to  prevent 
any  pressure  on  the  ordinary  funds. 
It  is  laudable,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  sums  thus  raised,  to  exact  work  of 
some  kind  or  other.  The  plan  sug¬ 
gested  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  earth 
and  filling  it  up  again,  is  doubtlen 
better  than  nothing ;  but  greater  praise 
seems  due  to  the  system  adopted  in  the 
great  cities  of  Scotland,  of  employing 
the  labourers  so  relieved  to  make  con¬ 
venient  roads  and  ornamental  walks  in 
their  vicinity. 

3.  The  next  error,  as  appears  to  ue, 
in  the  English  system,  is  the  plan  of 
shutting  up  the  poor  in  workhouses. 
We  are  aware,  that  in  regarding  this 
as  a  source  of  evil,  we  run  counter  to 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and  to 
the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
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who  have  the  management  of  the 
English  poor.  Among  them  the  opi> 
nion  is  preralent,  that  the  work*house 
system  alone  saves  England  from  total 
perdition.  The  dread  of  this  species 
of  imprisonment  is  said  to  be  the  sole 
motive  which  prevents  almost  the 
whole  population  from  throwing  them* 
selves  upon  theJunds  destined  to  cha¬ 
rity.  Upon  this  view  of  the  subject 
we  may  first  observe,  that  this  very 
reluctance  implies  the  severe  hardship 
and  almost  inhumanitv  of  the  measure. 
Severe,  indeed,  is  the  lot  of  the  parent, 
who,  in  his  declining  years,  is  tom 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  kin. 
dred,  and  from  the  society  of  all  those 
who  respect  and  revere  him.  Cut  ofiF 
from  all  the  sacred  chanties  of  life, 
he  is  thrust  like  refuse  into  a  neglected 
corner,  to  close  his  days  among  beings 
with  whom  he  has  no  natural  sympa¬ 
thy.  Surrounded  by  his  friends,  the 
old  man  feels,  as  it  were,  a  second  life, 
in  witnessing  the  hope  and  activity  of 
youth  among  those  whom  he  loves ; 
while,  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital, 
every  thing  bears  the  stamp  of  that 
wretchedness  and  decay,  which  he  feels 
within  himself.  This  system  appears, 
moreover,  calculated  to  unhinge  the 
moral  relations  between  the  different 
portions  of  a  family.  The  aged  meiti. 
bers,  besides  the  advice  which  they 
are  qualified  to  bestow,  serve,  by  their 
mere  presence,  as  a  mild  and  constant 
checkupon  the  irregularities  of  youth ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  young,  to  whom  they 
ought  to  set  an  example,  operates  as 
a  secret  check  upon  themselves.  The 

f grandmother  (grannie)  and  the  auntie 
orm  integral  and  constituent  members 
in  the  family  of  a  Scottish  peasant ; 
and  though  their  tempers  may  be 
sometimes  discomposed,  this  does  not 
disturb  the  mingled  respect  and  af« 
fection  with  which  they  are  viewed  by 
its  jouthful  members.  Round  the 
evening  fire,  the  tales  of  their  youth 


are  eagerly  listened  to,  and  convey,  in 
the  most  impressive  manner,  the  les> 
sons  which  a  long  life  has  taught. 
Perhaps  they  relate  tales  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  their  country  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  think, 
that  this  habitual  infusion  of  the  mind 
of  age  into  the  mind  of  youth,  has  had 
no  small  effect  in  producing  that  su¬ 
perior  intellectual  character  which  is 
allowed  to  distinguish  the  Scottish 
peasantry. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  it  may 
be  still  asserted,  that  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  workhouse  system  would 
lead  to  a  material  addition  of  expence, 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
England  to  involve  herself.  This  is  a 
point  of  view  in  which  it  is  certainly 
incumbent  on  us  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  cannot  forbear  premising 
the  broad  fact,  that  the  English  ma¬ 
nagement,  which  proceeds  upon  the 
workhouse  system,  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  Scotch,  which  does  not, 
the  most  economical  of  any  that  is 
known.  This  surely  affords  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  latter  ; 
and  a  close  inspection  will  soon  enable 
us  to  discover  distinct  causes  for  the 
difference.  The  first  disadvantage  of 
the  workhouse  is  the  same  which  has 
produced  the  ruin  of  every  chartered 
trading  company, — that  of  a  large 
establishment,  managed  by  persons 
who  have  no  personal  interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  its  expenditure.  Allowing 
the  most  perfect  integrity,  the  absence 
of  all  disposition  to  abuse  and  extra¬ 
vagance,  nothing,  it  appears,  can  com¬ 
pensate  the  economy  prompted  by  the 
continual  action  of  personal  interest. 
The  same  cause  renders  nugatory  any 
work  which  may  be  done  in  these  re¬ 
ceptacles,  in  which  neither  the  per¬ 
formers,  nor  the  procurers^  nor  the 
disposers,  have  an^  concern  of  their 
own.  But  there  is  another  circum¬ 
stance,  to  which  we  would  attach  the 
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greatett  importance  of  alL  It  ii  only 
out  of  the  workhouse  that  humanity 
could  permit  that  strict  limitation  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  ought  to 
be  the  principle  of  a  legislative  pro¬ 
vision.  The  sweets  of  liberty  and  so¬ 
ciety  would  compensate  for  many  pri¬ 
vations  which,  deprived  of  them,  must 
appear  intolerable.  Thus.  too.  room 
is  afforded  for  those  supplemental  aids 
which  private  kindness  can  bestow. 
Probably  the  pauper  may  have  rela¬ 
tions  who,  on  receiving  the  pittance  of 
the  parish,  would  be  willing  to  share 
with  him  all  their  comforts.  He  may 
have  richer  neighbours,  with  whom  he 
has  been  variously  connected,  who  may 
remember  him  from  infancy,  and  have 
their  hearts  bound  to  him  by  many 
tender  recollections.  Thus  variously 
a  meritorious  and  well  approved  indi¬ 
vidual,  if  he  be  furnished  with  a  bare 
subsistence,  will  usually  pick  up  such 
additions,  as  may  render  life  comfort, 
able.  But  when  thrust  into  the  work¬ 
house.  severed  from  every  human 
sympathy,  and  immured  within  those 
gloomy  walls,  as  in  a  living  tomb,  it 
seems  cruel,  after  withdrawing  him 
from  all  the  other  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  all  means  of  further  aid,  to  with¬ 
hold  a  portion  of  those  comforts  for 
which  habit  has  created  a  demand. 

It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that 
the  difficulty  of  inspection,  and  the 
liability  to  abuse  and  imposture,  under 
a  different  system,  will  be  so  great  as 
to  counteract  all  its  other  advantages. 
We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  this 
difficulty  is  so  great  as  it  is  usually  re¬ 
presented,  or  that,  without  very  gross 
negligence,  extensive  abuses  are  likely 
to  prevail.  A  strict  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  inquiry  is  alone  wanted ;  and 
we  believe  there  is  no  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  establishment.  The 
lower  ranks  feel  great  sympathy  with 
each  others  sufferings ;  but  they  che¬ 
rish  also  great  indignation  against  im¬ 
posture  and  false  pretences,  and  are 


by  no  means  disinclined  to  communi¬ 
cate  any  unfavourable  observations 
of  this  nature.  In  a  village,  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  wants  of  each  individual 
are  nutters  of  pretty  general  notoriety, 
and,  even  in  towns,  a  little  inquiry  at 
the  neighbours  will  generally  furnish 
the  requisite  information.  Scotland, 
indeed,  possesses  peculiar  advantages 
in  a  body  of  elders,  a  class  of  persons 
who  are  considered  as  forming  consti¬ 
tuent  members  of  the  church,  and 
send  deputies  to  her  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  office  is  thus  attended 
with  a  degree  of  consideration,  which 
renders  it  easy  to  fill  it  respectably. 
Its  permanence  gives  it  another  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  church  warden.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  English  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  such  as  to  make  us  good 
judges  of  what  would  be  the  best 
substitute  there ;  but  the  proposal 
made  by  the  committee  of  forming 
select  vestries,  is  one  of  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  favour¬ 
ably.  Probably,  however,  in  every 
case  of  large  towns,  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  a 
salaried  and  responsible  officer,  whose 
operations  might  still  be  checked  and 
superintended  by  a  more  numerous 
body,  acting  gratuitously,  but  inte¬ 
rested  in  reducing  the  contributions 
to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  If 
such  a  system  were  steadily  pursued, 
we  should  not  be  believers  in  that 
mysterious  and  indefinite  increase, 
which  many  writers  represent  as  in¬ 
separable  from  the  continuance  of  a 
system  of  poor  laws.  If  a  plan  of 
strict  investigation  were  set  on  foot, 
carried  on  or  superintended  by  those 
who  contribute  the  funds,  it  does  not 
appear  why  the  check  should  be  ma¬ 
terially  less  efficient  than  in  the  case 
of  a  voluntary  subscription. 

If  the  views  now  given  be  well 
founded,  the  remedial  processes  by 
which  the  pressure  of  this  great  bur- 
12 
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den  may  be  rendered  moderate,  will 
appear  sufficiently  obvious.  Giving 
up  any  idea  of  an  entire  abolition  of  a 
national  provision  for  the  poor,  which 
would  at  least  be  impracticable,  the 
objects  would  be,  to  r^uce  the  allow¬ 
ances  made  to  the  strict  necessaries  of 
life— to  confine  them  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor,  \inable  to  procure  sub¬ 
sistence  by  their  own  labour — and  to 
distribute  them  in  small  pensions,  in¬ 
stead  of  accumulating  the  objects  of 
charity  in  overgrown  workhouses.  It 
is  easier,  indeed,  to  make  these  gene¬ 
ral  indications,  than  to  point  out  the 
details  of  a  plan  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.  Much  must  depend  upon  the 
parishes  themselves,  with  regard  to  all 
the  improvements  now  mentioned,  but 
more  particularly  the  third,  the  intro- 
duction  of  which  seems  to  depend  al¬ 
together  upon  their  exertions.  Much 
benefit  might  arise  if  persons  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  infiuence  in  any  particular 
parish  would  exert  themselves  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  better  system,  which  might 
then  serve  as  a  model  to  others.  But 
though  the  legislature  could  perhaps 
do  little  directly  towards  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  better  and  more  limited 
system,  its  aid  is  indispensable  in  re¬ 
moving  certain  invincible  obstacles 
which  at  present  oppose  it.  As  the 
law  stands,  if  the  pauper  is  dissatisfied, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  justices,  who  fix 
the  amount  according  to  the  extended 
scale  which  long  usage  has  established. 
It  would  be  most  desirable,  if  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  justices  could  be  done 
away  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  removing  entirely  the  character  of 
a  legal  provision,  still  the  proposed  li¬ 
mitations  cannot  possibly  be  carried 
into  effect,  unless  tne  power  of  the  jus¬ 
tices  be  modified  and  limited  accord- 
ingly.  It  would,  therefore,  be  requisite 
to  fix  a  maximum,  which  was  not  to 
be  exceeded  in  the  case  even  of  those 
who  were  to  depend  entirely  upon 
charity  ;  while  deductions  were  to  be 
TOL.  X.  PART.  I. 


made  from  it  proportioned  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  labour  which  the  individual 
appeared  capable  of  performing.  A ' 
rate  of  this  kind,  fixed  upon  the  sup¬ 
posed  lowest  amount  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  life,  must,  we  suspect,  be  made 
with  some  reference  to  the  prices  of 
grain.  Mr  Malthus  objects  to  this  as 
tending  to  prevent  that  diminished 
consumption  which  is  the  necessary 
palliative  of  a  scarcity ;  but  this  dimi¬ 
nution  must  presuppose  some  previous 
superfluity,  and  can  scarcely  have  place 
when  the  allowance  made  is  understood 
to  be  the  very  least  possible.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  same  system,  the  justices 
would  no  longer  be  authorized  to  as¬ 
sign  allowances  to  such  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  poor  as  Still  retained  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity  for  labour.  It  were  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  limit  to  the  utmost  this 
power  of  the  justices,  and  to  take 
away,  if  possible,  all  temptation  to  re¬ 
sort  to  them.  For  this  purpose,  the 
allowance  which  they  were  authorized 
to  order  might  be  made  somewhat  less 
than  a  vestry  of  common  humanity 
would  be  disposed  to  give.  It  has  been 
alleged,  indeed,  that  a  claim  for  the 
continuance  of  the  present  system 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  actual  incum¬ 
bents,  and  even  of  all  those  who  have 
entered  into  matrimonial  engagements 
under  the  faith  of  having  their  fsmilj 
partly  provided  for  by  the  poor  laws. 
It  does  not  well  appear  how  this  claim 
can  be  admitted.  The  mere  law  esta¬ 
blishing  poor  rates  cannot  consti¬ 
tute  any  permanent  right  on  the  part 
of  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  boon  given 
to  them  }  it  is  a  mere  resolution  fonp- 
ed  by  the  society,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  give  such  an  amount  in 
charity.  This  donation  it  has  a  right 
at  any  time  to  recal,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  private  individual  has  a  right 
to  recal  those  which  it  hat  given  to 
particular  objects  of  charity.  As  well 
might  it  be  argued,  that  a  man  who, 
when  married,  paid  only  a  certain 
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amount  of  taxes,  ought  not,  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  to  have  any  more 
imposed  upon  him.  What  regard  has 
been  paid  to  such  a  right,  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  British  subject  will 
wofully  demonstrate.  No  doubt  this 
right  of  withdrawing  what  has  been 
once  given  ought  to  be  exercised  with 
tenderness  and  consideration.  We 
should  not  even  object  to  the  full  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  claims  above-stated, 
were  we  not  convinced  that  they  would 
give  rise  to  investigations  so  complica¬ 
ted,  and  distinctions  so  invidious,  as 
would  wholly  baffle  the  measure  in¬ 
tended.  If,  then,  it  is  to  be  done  at 
all,  it  must  be  done  at  once,  at  least  it 
must  be  done  without  any  respect  or 
distinction  of  persons.  The  change, 
if  it  is  thought  eligible,  may  be  made 
by  gradual  steps  ;  but  each  step  must 
be  general.  Any  attempt  to  make  it 
otherwise  would  lead,  we  repeat  it, 
into  inextricable  difficulties,  and  would 
probably  end  in  the  final  defeat  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

The  subject  of  the  poor  laws  was 
introduced  into  the  Commons  by  Mr 
Curwen  on  the  21st  February.  This 
gentleman,  in  a  clear  and  argumen¬ 
tative  speech,  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  poor  laws,  in  their  ori¬ 
gin,  progress,  and  present  oppres¬ 
sive  magnitude.  These  great  evils 
were  increasing,  and  would  increase 
much  more,  unless  some  remedy  were 
applied.  We  had,  it  was  to  be  recol¬ 
lected,  from  an  agricultural,  become  a 
commercial  country.  In  1776,  the 
poor  rates  were  stated  at  a  million  and 
a  half ;  now,  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  they  might  be  taken  altogether 
at  eight  millions  and  n  half.  This 
monstrous  sum  must  excite  the  deep¬ 
est  regret,  but  it  was  not  merely  the 
amount  that  was  to  be  deplored  ;  the 
sum  of  happiness  and  consolation  was 
not  increased  by  it ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  there  was  an  augmentation  of 
buuiau  miserv.  He  was  uell  aware 


that  the  amount  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cut  it  down  at  once. 
We  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  in  fact, 
taken  away  the  care  of  the  people  from 
themselves ;  and  the  result  of  this  con¬ 
duct  unfortunately  was,  that  they  re¬ 
garded  the  present  time  as  every  thing, 
and  the  future  as  nothing.  It  was 
now  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  rescue  them  from  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  revive  and  elevate  their 
minds  by  the  operation  of  some  other 
principle.  If  we  did  not,  we  should 
lend  ourselves  to  the  destruction  of 
their  industry,  their  virtue,  and  their 
happiness.  A  foreigner  must  look 
with  astonishment  at  the  enormous 
sum  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Few  foreign  sovereigns  had  so  great  a 
revenue  for  all  the  purposes  of  their 
government.  He  could  make  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  ma¬ 
gistrates,  to  say,  whether  the  poor 
were  at  present  happy,  contented,  and 
grateful  ?  No,  they  must  answer,  they 
were  unhappy,  dissatisfied,  and  un¬ 
grateful  to  those  who  afforded  them 
temporary  relief,  without  real  com¬ 
fort.  They  looked  on  every  thing 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  and  discontent 
of  mind.  Nothing,  he  was  convinced, 
was  so  dangerous  as  pauperism  ;  yet 
were  there  no  less  than  two  millions  of 
British  subjects  in  that  degraded  con¬ 
dition.  Could  the  House  require  a 
stronger  stimulus  than  this  afflicting 
consideration  to  impel  them  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  instant  remedy  t  After 
ages  of  inconveniences  had  pasted,  the 
remedy  could  operate  only  by  slow 
degrees,  but  still  he  must  assume  the 
possibility  of  its  efficacy.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  legislature  to  prevent 
premature  and  imprudent  marriages ; 
but  it  must  be  their  object  to  inspire 
the  poor  with  tome  foresight  of  the 
miseries  that  might  come  upon  an  off¬ 
spring  unprovided  for.  The  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  proper  committee  would  be, 
to  find  means  of  showing  to  the  people 
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their  own  interest  and  advantage,  in 
taking  their  happiness  into  their  own 
hands.  He  gave  a  melancholy  picture 
of  the  demands  in  the  shape  of  poor- 
rates  in  the  West  Riding  of  York* 
shire,  where  one  farmer,  occupying 
210  acres  of  land,  was  called  upon  to 
pay  a  guinea  a-day,  and  in  Sussex, 
Shropshire,  and  other  counties,  he 
mentioned  assessments  at  1 8s.  20s.  248. 
and  26s.  and  even  higher.  After  sta¬ 
ting  a  number  of  laborious  calcula¬ 
tions,  to  enforce  and  elucidate  his  ar¬ 
guments,  he  said  that  the  plan  of  re¬ 
lief  which  he  contemplated  was  not 
entirely  new ;  as,  in  1633,  every  inha¬ 
bitant  of  a  parish  was  rated  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  visible  ability  ;  and,  in  22d 
of  Geo.  I.,  in  the  parish  of  Clerken- 
well,  rates  were  made  according  to  the 
land  tax.  In  fact,  it  was  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  law,  to  say  that  on¬ 
ly  a  particular  description  of  persons 
were  bound  to  relieve  the  poor.  He 
thought  that  the  burthen  should  be 
equalised ;  and  with  this  view  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  interest  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  which  amounted 
to  32,000,00(M.  should  be  rated  at  a 
proportion  amounting  to  1,250,000/., 
that  the  India  Company’s  stock,  which 
amounted  to  6,000,000/.  should  be  ra¬ 
ted  at  600,000/.,  that  the  South  Sea 
Stock,  amounting  to 4,000,000/.  should 
be  rated  at  150.000/.,  and  the  Bank 
Stock  at  1,200,000/.,  the  whole 
amounting  to  8,200,000/.  This  ag¬ 
gregate  sum  he  would  apply  to  the 
relief  of  those  parishes  which  were 
most  oppressed  by  the  poor  rates  and 
least  able  to  discharge  them.  He  did 
not  mean  that  this  plan  of  relief  should 
be  permanent,  but  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  as  an  extraordinary  remedy 
for  the  present  difficulties,  and  should 
be  co-existent  with  them.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  proceeded  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  income  of  trade,  which 
amounted  to  twenty  millions,  should 
be  rated  at  10  per  cent,  thus  producing 


about  1,600,000/.,  th*  whole  amount¬ 
ing  to  4,800,000/.,  and  he  rated  the 
income  upon  labour,  calculated  at  150 
millions,  at  24  per  cent.,  thus  produ¬ 
cing  three  millions  and  a  quarter.  The 
honourable  member  concluded,  by  mo¬ 
ving  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  poor  laws. 

X-ord  Castlereagh  was  anxious  to 
bestow  the  utmost  possible  attention 
on  the  subject.  He  admitted  fully  all 
the  evils  ol  the  poor  laws,  and  their  in¬ 
jurious  effects  on  the  character  of  the 
inferior  ranks.  He  thought  that  the 
lot  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  had 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  their  wretchedness  very 
much  exaggerated.  The  comfort  in 
which  they  lived,  when  the  sources 
from  which  it  sprung  were  contem¬ 
plated,  might  be  advantageously  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  same  classes  in 
this  country.  Their  food  might  be,  in 
some  instances,  of  a  coarser  kind,  and 
they  might  have  less  the  appearance 
of  ease  and  art ;  but  they  enjoyed 
health,  and  acquired  strength  from  the 
food  on  which  they  lived,  and  the  ex¬ 
ertions  to  which  they  were  inured. 

You  could  trace  in  them  a  cheerful-  ^ 
ness  of  temper,  and  a  dignity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  which  could  not  exist  in  a 
country  where  the  qualities  of  the 
people  were  destroyed  or  broken  down 
by  dependence,  and  the  degradation 
of applyingforindividualrelief.  There, 
where  there  was  no  legal  provision  for 
the  support  of  indigence,  every  one 
depended  on  himself,  or  on  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  friends  or  neighbours;  their 
independence  constituted  their  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  a  general  aspect  of  good  hu¬ 
mour  and  happiness  was ,  observable  ; 
individual  charity  was  awakened  to 
relieve  individual  distress  ;  and  gene¬ 
ral  benevolence  and  self-esteem  ren¬ 
dered  their  character  respectable.  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  if,  as  in 
Scotland,  charitable  relief  could  be 
distributed  without  being  claimed  as  a 
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right,  without  breaking  down  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  individual  esteem,  or  affecting 
the  habits  of  industry.  The  opposite 
system  was,  however,  now  the  law  and 
the  practice  of  this  country  ;  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  conviction  was  general 
among  the  people,  that  they  could  not 
suffer  indigence  without  having  a  right 
to  relief.  This  feeling  was  too  general, 
and  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  precipi- 
tately  interfered  with.  Upon  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  he  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  shake  a  system  that  was  so  ge¬ 
nerally  considered  as  founded  in  right 
as  well  as  in  law,  especially  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  when  the  poorer  classes 
had  established  such  a  claim  on  the 
admiration  and  benevolence  of  the 
more  affluent,  by  their  patience,  their 
fortitude,  and  resignation  under  those 
great  sufferings  and  privations  which 
arose  out  of  the  transition  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  one  state  of  social  exertion  to 
another,  and  from  which  he  hoped  the 
charitable  and  humane  contributions 
of  individuals,  coming  in  aid  of  the 
law,  would  find  them  relief,  till  a 
change  of  circumstances,  which  might 
soon  be  expected.  {Hear,hear!)  How¬ 
ever  desirable  it  might  be  to  make 
some  change  in  the  poor  laws,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  country  could  not  at  once 
escape  from  this  burden.  He  conceived 
that  the  extent  of  the  abuse  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  bad  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  law.  There  were  pa¬ 
rishes  where  the  law  was  well  adminis¬ 
tered  ;  but  he  was  sure  that  he  should 
be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  most 
members  of  the  House,  when  he  said, 
that  in  the  general  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  over  the  great  mass  of  parishes, 
its  administration  was  extremely  lax 
and  injudicious ;  that  it  was  carried 
into  execution  under  the  direction  of 
incapable  persons,  persons  who  did  not 
know  how  to  act  properly,  but  who 
were  toe  active  in  what  they  conceived 
to  be  the  line  of  their  duty,  or  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  powers.  ( Hear,  hear  !) 


He  might  appeal  to  other  members 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  { 
but  he  need  go  no  farther  than  the 
parish  in  which  he  himself  sometimes 
resided,  where  the  poor  laws  were  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  woman.  He  agreed 
with  Mr  Curwen  as  to  the  propriety 
of  distributing  the  rates  over  the  dif¬ 
ferent  descriptions  of  property,  but 
conceived  that  great  difficulties  attend¬ 
ed  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  and 
could  not  hold  out  a  hope  of  its  being 
speedily  realized.  He  gave  his  warm¬ 
est  support  to  the  motion  for  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
appointed  one  of  its  members,  would 
lend  it  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

The  following  committee  was  then 
appointed 

Mr  Curwen,  Mr  L.  Keck, 

Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Dickinson, 

Mr  F.  Lewis,  Lord  Lascelles, 

Mr  B.  Bathurst,  Sir  J.  Shaw, 

Mr  Brand,  Lord  Stanley, 

Mr  G.  Rose,  Mr  Robinson, 

Sir  F.  Baring,  Mr  D.  Gilbert, 

Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Holford, 

Mr  Morton  Pitt,  Sir  T.  Ackland. 

On  the  4th  July  Mr  Bourne  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  the  report  of 
the  committee.  It  is  of  great  extent, 
and  evidently  drawn  up  with  great 
care  and  industry.  They  begin  with 
pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  system  was  originally  establish¬ 
ed.  While  fully  admitting  the  purity 
of  the  motives  which  prompted  to  it, 
they  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  abating  those 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
classes,  on  which  their  own  welfare 
and  happiness  depend  ;  that  it  is  per¬ 
petually  encouraging  and  increasing 
the  misery  it  was  designed  to  alleviate, 
creating  at  the  same  time  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  demand  on  funds  which  it  cannot 
augment.  At  the  same  time,  the  rest 
of  the  community,  including  the  most 
industrious  class,  are  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  these  contributions,  and  arc 
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^  no  longer  able  to  a£Pord  the  same  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  labourer.  Hence 
I  wagea  are  lowered,  and  the  system  is 
found  to  produce  the  very  necessity 
which  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  It 
\  appears,  that  though  complaints  were 
f  long  made  of  the  increasing  burden 
of  the  poor  laws,  no  account  of  the 
actual  expenditure  was  taken  till  the 
year  1776.  It  amounted  then  to 
!.  1«.1,720,S16,  of  which  L. 1,556, 804 

was  expended  on  the  poor.  In  1815, 
the  sum  raised  was  L.7, 068,999,  and 
the  evidence  shewed,  that  the  amount 
had,  since  that  time,  greatly  increased. 

^  Of  this,  only  L.5,072,028  was  ex  pend¬ 

ed  on  the  poor,  the  rest  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  cnurcii  rates,  county  rates, 
highway,  and  militia. 

Urgent  application  had  been  made 
for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
burden.  The  original  intention  of  the 
act  appears  clearly  to  have  been,  to  im- 
pose  it  upon  every  ^cies  of  property ; 
but  the  extreme  dimculty  of  ascertain- 
<•  ing  the  amount  of  any  other  except 
[  land  and  houses,  has  caused  it,  in  the 
end,  to  fall  exclusively  on  them.  The 
funds  seem  the  only  one  free  from  this 
difficulty ;  but  the  proposed  attach¬ 
ment  of  them  appears,  in  several  re¬ 
spects,  a  breach  of  the  national  faith ; 
besides  that  it  would  create  a  large 
class  of  contributors,  who  have  no 
local  concern  in  the  system,  and  no 
^  means  of  controuling  its  expenditure. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  committee 
justly  reject  any  proposal  of  providing 
I  for  the  poor  out  of  the  public  and  na¬ 
tional  funds.  A  considerable  loss  ap- 
I  pears  to  be  sustained  in  large  towns, 

!  from  the  impossibility  of  levying  the 
I  rate  from  poor  and  shifting  tenants, 
which  they  suppose  might  be  obviated 
I  by  levying  the  assessment  on  the  land- 
I  lord. 

As  a  means  of  enforcing  economy, 
the  committee  suggest  the  plan,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  in- 
''  stances,  of  fixing  the  rate  at  a  certain 


amount,  which  it  was  at  no  future  time 
to  exceed.  We  suspect  that  this  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  coarse  and  undistinguishing  re¬ 
medy,  making  no  provision  for  the 
actual  preservation  of  the  poor  from 
starvation,  and  operating,  besides,  in  a 
very  unequal  manner,  according  as 
time  may  change  the  circumstances  and 
population  of  a  parish.  Another  pro¬ 
position,  the  expediency  of  which 
seems  to  us  very  dubious,  is,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  an  allowance  being  made  to 
the  parents  according  to  the  number 
of  children,  the  children  themselves 
should  be  educated  and  employed  by 
the  parish.  As  this  proposition  was 
recently  submitted  to  parliament,  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  it  will  after¬ 
wards  arise.  As  to  adults,  the  com¬ 
mittee  justly  point  out  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  furnishing  them,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  with  work, 
indefinitively  as  wanted.  They  seem 
to  think,  however,  that,  to  a  limited 
extent,  it  maybe  advantageously  given, 
and  even  mention  with  some  approba¬ 
tion  the  plan  of  parochial  farms.  To 
us  it  does  not  appear,  if  the  giving  of 
work  be  adopted  at  all,  what  limita¬ 
tions  can  be  put  to  it,  or  how  it  can,  in 
any  case,  be  refused.  The  only  thing, 
perhaps,  that  could  be  done  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  is  to  assist  the  infirm  poor  in 
obtaining  such  work  as  their  impaired 
streng^th  might  render  them  qualified 
to  perform.  The  committee  bestow  a 
sanction  on  the  advantage  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  workhouses,  which,  for  rea¬ 
sons  already  stated,  we  feel  little  in¬ 
clined  to  concur  in.  They  proceed  to 
observe,  with  truth,  that  discrimina¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  degp-ee  and  objects  of 
the  bounty,  has  been  the  quality 
chiefly  wanting,  and  in  which  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Scotland  has  chiefly  mani¬ 
fested  itself.  As  England  does  not 
possess  the  useful  and  respectable  body 
of  elders,  an  institution  peculiar  ,to 
presbytery,  they  suggest  the  formation 
of  select  vestries,  and,  in  large  towns. 
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the  employment  of  a  salaried  and  re¬ 
sponsible  officer.  ' 

The  committee  conclude  with  some 
observations  on  the  law  of  settlement, 
which  has  been  the  source  of  much 
hardship  to  the  English  people.  Since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  settlement 
entitling  to  poor  rates  could  be  gained 
by  a  residence  of  forty  days  ;  but  in 
order  that  parishes  might  not  be  bur> 
dened  with  paupers,  from  whose  la¬ 
bour  they  had  not  profited,  the  over¬ 
seers  were  empowered  to  remove  all 
new-comers  who  did  not  rent  a  house 
of  L.IO  value.  The  labouring  poor 
were  thus  tyrannically  prevented  from 
settling  themselves  in  the  places  where 
they  could  employ  themselves  most 
advantageously,  and  obtain  the  best 
wages.  Dr  Smith  was  the  first  who 
pointed  out  the  enormity  of  this  grie¬ 
vance,  and  expressed  a  just  astonish¬ 
ment  that  a  nation  so  jealous  of  liberty 
as  the  English,  should  have  tamely 
submitted  to  it  during  so  many  ages. 
At  length,  in  1795,  the  chains  were 
broken  by  an  act,  which  declared,  that 
poor  persons  should  not  be  removed 
till  they  became  actually  chargeable. 
The  complicated  nature,  however,  of 
the  enactments,  and  the  various  con¬ 
trivances  used  to  obtain  or  obstruct  a 
settlement,  gave  rise  to  most  ruinous 
litigation,  the  expence  of  which,  in 
1815,  amounted  to  L.287,000.  With 
a  view  to  obviate  this,  the  committee 
very  judiciously  propose,  that  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  three  years,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  any  aid  from  the  poor  rates,  should 
create  a  settlement.  This  has  been 
long  the  established  regulation  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  it  has  been  found  to  an¬ 
swer  well,'  and  has  never  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  serious  litigation. 

Mr  Bourne,  in  bringing  up  this  re¬ 
port,  said,  that  if  by  any  alteration  on 
the  system  of  the  poor  laws  any  relief 
could  have  been  given  to  the  pressing 
wants  that  were  so  generally  felt,  the 
committee  would  not  have  been  want¬ 


ing  in  proposing  alterations  ;  but  that, 
finding  that  it  was  not  an  alteration, 
but  a  total  change  that  was  required, 
they  delayed  making  any  report  to  the 
House  till  they  coidd  lay  before  them 
the  character,  effect,  and  tendency  of 
the  whole  system.  The  committee 
hoped,  however,  that  much  good  would 
be  effected  by  the  report  now  laid  on 
the  table.  Alter  this  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  have  been  exposed  for  se¬ 
veral  months,  some  ultimate  object 
could  be  more  effectually  attained.  If 
the  season  should  be  genial,  and  the 
harvest  abundant,  the  country  would 
be  better  prepared  for  such  a  measure. 
Members  would  have  an  opportunity, 
in  the  meantime,  of  correcting  errors, 
and  of  confirming  such  parts  of  the 
report  as  should  1^  supported  by  the 
state  of  the  country. 

Mr  Calcraft  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  committee  might  be  prudent,  but 
it  had  very  much  disappointed  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  country.  If  any  one 
thing  excited  expectation  more  than 
another,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  it  was  the  prospect  of  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  laws.  While  the 
distress  was  unparalleled,  it  was  very 
naturally  expected,  that  some  allevia¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  some  suggestion  of 
relief,  should  come  from  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived  that  it 
would  have  been  unwise  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  have  recommended  any  prac¬ 
tical  measure  till  the  whole  subject  was 
investigated.  The  report  itself  would 
rove  that  any  such  attempt  would 
ave  been  very  unwise.  The  labour 
of  the  committee  had  been  extraordi¬ 
nary  :  in  every  week  they  met  three 
days,  and  generally  their  meetings  were 
from  day  to  day.  They  had  carried 
their  investigation  into  every  branch 
connected  with  the  subject  of  their  in¬ 
quiry.  Great  as  was  the  difficulty  of 
the  measure,  he  did  not  despair  but 
parliament  could  make  some  effectual 
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progress  towards  the  mitigating,  if  not 
removing  altogether  the  evils  that  were 
so  generally  complained  of  in  the  pre* 
sent  system. 

The  subject  of  the  poor  laws  was 
not  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Lords 
so  early  in  the  session.  On  the  9th 
May,  however.  Lord  Liverpool  moved 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  was 
unanimously  voted,  though  time  did 
not  admit  of  its  report  being  produced 
during  the  present  session. 

From  the  measures  taken  on  the 
subject  of  the  poor  laws,  we  proceed  to 
those  which  had  reference  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  distress  in  which  the  public  were 
involved.  On  the  13th,  Mr  Brougham 
brought  forward  a  motion  upon  this 
subject.  The  session,  he  observed, 
had  hitherto  passed  without  doing  any 
thing  to  relieve  the  country  ;  efforts 
had  been  adopted  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  people,  at  least  to  preserve  the 
public  peace ;  but  nothing  had  been 
done  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
content.  That  there  was  a  great  al¬ 
teration  in  our  commercial  circum¬ 
stances  all  would  admit,  and  he  feared 
it  was  greater  than  many  imagined. 
The  petitions  which  had  bmn  present¬ 
ed  to  that  House  proved  the  great  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  trade,  and  the  returns  of  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  confirmed  the  fact. 
According  to  these  returns  there  were 
.5000  fewer  vessels  engaged  last  year 
than  were  engaged  the  year  before. 
In  1800  and  1812,  in  particular,  there 
had  been  nothing  like  the  deficit  and 
distress  now  known  in  wages  and  work. 
Jn  the  clothing  districts,  out  of  3360 
cloth-dressers,  one-third  were  wholly 
unemployed,  and  one-third  were  only 
half  employed.  In  the  iron  trade  the 
distress  was  still  greater.  Birmingham 
was  a  fair  example.  Out  of  30,000  souls 
there  were  27,000  paupers.  The  work¬ 
men  of  that  neighbourhood  might  be 
divided  into  four  classes — miners,  gun¬ 
smiths,  nail-makers, and  artificers.  The 
miners,  who  used  to  get  two  guineas  a- 


week,  now  obtained  not  more  than  tea 
shillings— the  gunsmiths  (when  em¬ 
ployed)  received  no  more — the  nailers 
were  best  off ;  the  employed  artificers, 
however,  got  no  more  than  one  shilling 
a-day  1  But  although  starving,  rather ' 
than  living,  on  such  miserable  wag^s, 
a  more  loyal  and  peaceful  population 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  ancient 
branch  of  trade,  that  of  spinning,  was 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition ;  it 
had  occupied  about  half  a  million  of 
souls,  and  the  wages  had  now  come 
down  to  4s.  S^d.  per  week,  from  which 
was  to  be  deducted  a  fourth  for  the 
expence  of  cloth,  &c.  the  whole  being 
piece-work,  thus  leaving  little  more 
than  38.  S^d.  per  week  for  the  existence 
of  so  fearful  an  amount  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  !  Another  proof  of  the  extent  of 
distress  was  the  immense  diminution  of 
the  consumption  of  all  articles  of  lux¬ 
ury,  as  was  proved  by  the  excise  and 
customs,  and  to  such  an  extent  had 
pauperism  risen,  that  in  noany  parishes 
the  poor  rates  were  jqual  to  the  rack- 
rents  ;  in  one  instance,  on  an  estate  of 
200  acres,  the  rates  were  twice  the 
amount  of  the  rent.  The  watch  trade 
also  had  suffered  greatly.  In  London 
3000  watchmakers  were  out  of  em¬ 
ploy.  With  respect  to  another  branch 
of  trade,  there  were  18,000  tailors  out 
of  work.  The  great  use  of  machinery 
now  adopted  throughout  the  country 
had  increased  the  difficulties ;  for  here¬ 
tofore,  when  machinery  threw  hands 
out  of  employ,  there  were  other  re¬ 
sources  ;  but  now,  when  they  were 
thrown  out  of  bread  by  such  means, 
no  other  resource  was  left.  The  land¬ 
holder  and  the  agriculturist  were  alike 
embarrassed :  in  fact,  the  distress  of  the 
country  was  of  a  general  nature,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  long  continuance  of  bad 
policy,  and  not  by  a  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  At  the  end  of  former 
wars,  the  country  had  recovered  in  less 
than  half  the  period  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  war.  The  honourable 
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and  learned  gentleman  enumerated  the  ought  by  every  practicable  means  to  be 
deficiency  in  new  taxes,  or  those  which  lightened. 

had  been  increased,  and  argued  that  4.  That  the  system  of  foreign  policy 
the  history  of  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  and  pursued  by  his  majesty’s  ministers  has 
other  articles,  proved  that  diminution  not  been  such  as  to  obtain  for  the  people 
of  the  duties  had  led  to  an  increase  of  of  this  country  those  commercial  ad« 
revenue,  because  a  greater  consumption  vantages  which  the  just  influence  of 
ensued  when  the  tax  was  lowered.  He  Great  Britain  in  foreign  courts  fairly 
asked  how  it  happened,  after  the  return  entitled  them  to  expect, 
of  peace,  that  trade  had  not  revived  ?  Mr  Robinson  was  perfectly  aware  of 
Where,  in  short,  had  we  to  look  for  thedistressed  state  of  themanufacturers 
commercial  facilities  i  With  the  allies,  of  this  country.  It  svas  owned  that 
with  whom  we  fought  and  for  whom  both  our  iron  and  woollen  trade  had 
we  bled,  not  one  custom-house  regula*  suffered  by  the  sudden  transition  from 
tion  had  been  made  in  our  favour.  In  war  to  peace.  The  greatest  year  of 
Russia,  and  along  the  frontier  of  Po-  expenditure  was  that  of  1815;  and  yet, 
land,  a  contraband  trade  was  allowed,  at  that  time,  distress  was  by  no  means 
to  the  injury  of  the  fair  profit  formerly  so  overwhelming  as  at  the  present,  since 
derived  by  British  merchants.  In  the  resourceskept  pace  with  the  expen« 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  we  had  diture.  When,  however,  the  duration 
no  sort  of  commercial  interest.  With  of  the  late  war  was  taken  into  consi* 
respect  to  Spain,  the  conduct  of  that  deration,  with  the  expence  of  that  war, 
country  appeared  an  instance  of  black  and  the  capital  it  had  put  in  activity, 
ingratitude  on  theirpart,and  imbecility  it  must  be  evident  that  these  circum* 
on  ours.  After  the  beloved  usurper  stances  made  it  different  from  all  former 
came  back,  we  abandoned  the  manly  wars.  The  unnatural  prosperity  which 
tone  with  which  we  supported  the  accompanied  that  march  of  war,  and 
Cortes,  and  became  the  pander  of  that  the  tremendous  revulsion  that  had  fol> 
ruler,  against  the  independent  views  of  lowed  it,  ought  to  operate  as  warnings 
his  colonial  subjects.  In  return  for  for  future  times,  and  teach  us  the  ne- 
such  crimes  we  were  punished,  for  aU  cessity  of  labouring  to  preserve  our 
most  the  first  act  of  Ferdinand  VI  Ith’s  restored  peace.  There  was,  in  his 
was  a  restriction  upon  our  trade.  He  opinion,  no  chance  of  placing  our  com* 
concluded  with  moving  the  following  merce  on  the  footing  it  was  during  the 
resolutions  war,  when,  owing  to  the  rich  colonies 

1.  That  the  trade  and  manufactures  we  possessed,  and  our  exclusive  trade, 

of  the  country  are  reduced  to  a  state  our  exportation  of  colonial  produce 
of  such  unexampled  difficulty  as  de*  amounted  to  nearly  eight  millions, 
mands  the  most  serious  attention  of  Nor  ought  it  to  be  concealed  that  the 
this  House.  people  of  the  continent  had  ingenuity, 

2.  That  those  difficulties  are  mate*  property  and  enterprize  ;  and  if  it  re* 

rially  increased  by  the  system  of  policy  mainetl  at  peace,  as  God  grant  it  might, 
pursued  with  respect  to  our  foreign  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  continent 
commerce  ;  and  that  a  revision  of  this  would  be  enabled  to  manufacture  most 
system  ought  forthwith  to  be  under*  of  the  articles  they  stood  in  need  of. 
taken  by  the  House.  He  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 

S.  That  the  continuance  of  those  motion  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
difficulties  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  gentleman,  that  the  House  do  pass  to 
to  the  severe  pressure  of  taxation  under  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 
which  the  country  labours,  and  which  Mr  Finay  did  not  agree  with  those 
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who  aappoaed  the  dktreas  of  the  coun« 
try  proceeded  from  ■  diminithed  de> 
mend  for  our  ntanufactures.  The  ceil 
lay  in  the  low  state  of  wages.  This, 
he  believed,  was  an  evil  experienced 
over  all  Europe,  occasioned  almost 
solely  by  the  change  from  war  to  peace, 
which  sent  back  to  their  homes  great 
numbers  of  men  who  had  been  engag^ 
iu  military  pursuits.  He  object  to 
the  resolutions ;  but  he  svished  to  see 
some  other  way  of  disposing^  of  them 
resorted  to  than  that  of  passing  to  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Lord  Castlereagh  admitted  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  distress,  but  could  see  no 

Sound  for  gloom  and  despondency. 

e  was  not  disposed  to  shacU  the  d^, 
treu  of  the  country,  though  it  was 
most  certain  that  the  distress  was  fast 
abating.  Last  year  the  House  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  more  despon¬ 
dency  had  been  felt  than  was  now 
entertuned  01  'he  subject  of  our  com¬ 
merce.  But  that  distress,  as  now 
appeared,  had  arisen  from  temporary 
causes,  and  the  same  would  be  the 
case  as  to  the  fears  entertained  for  the 
manufacturing  interest.  The  distress 
had  ariMn  from  a  diminution  of  internal 
consumption,  and  was  not  to  be  imputed 
to  the  want  of  commercial  treaties. 
The  fact  was,  that  this  country  had 
made  too  many  treaties.  A  commer- 
cisd  treaty  with  this  country  was  look¬ 
ed  to  with  suspicion  by  the  power  that 
concluded  it,  and  occasioned  such  a 
spirit  of  jealousy,  that  was  productive 
of  more  harm  than  the  treaty  itself  was 
of  advantage.  In  the  year  1816,  the 
exports  of  British  manufactures  had 
amounted  to  36,700,000^.,  a  larger  sum 
than  had  been  exported  for  many  years, 
except  the  year  immediately  preceding, 
when  they  had  amounted  to  44  millions. 
In  1812,  the  amount  had  only  been 
31  millions.  In  the  case  of  the  export 
of  cotton  goods  in  1816,  that  had  ^en 
L.16, 300,000,  which  was  more  than 


for  any  year,  except  the  one  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  respect  to  our  woollen  aad 
linen  manufactures.  It  should  also  be 
taken  into  the  account,  that  thete  had 
been  a  great  decrease  of  demand  in  the 
home  market.  In  the  ordnance  de¬ 
partment,  when  the  demand  had  for¬ 
merly  been  two  millions,  it  was  now 
only  L.900,000,  and  a  similar  diminu¬ 
tion  had  uken  place  in  the  Commis- 
•ariat,  and  in  the  other  departments  in 
the  government.  The  exchange  was 
now  6  or  7  per  cent,  in  favour  of  this 
county,  and  was  a  proof  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  our  manufactures  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  increasing. 

Lord  Cochrane  contended,  that  the 
root  of  this  distress  arose  from  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  taxation,  and  not  from  any  tem¬ 
porary  causes,  or  from  any  sudden  re¬ 
turn  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of 
peace. 

Mr  Alderman  Atkins  hoped  the 
House  would  see  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
lieving  commerce  from  the  distresses 
and  trammels  under  which  it  laboured. 
He  thought  the  House  should  go  into 
a  committee,  with  a  view  to  meet  these 
evils ;  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
not  proposed  that  measure. 

Mr  Brougham  replied,  when  the 
House  divided^ 

For  going  into  the  orders  of 

118 

For  the  resolutions  . .  63 

Majority  in  favour  of  ministers  55 

Although  ministers  had  always 
frankly  stated  their  opinion,  that  tM 
general  stagnation  of  industry  and  em¬ 
ployment  was  an  evil  which  lay  be¬ 
yond  legislative  controul,  they  yet 
brought  forward  a  measure  which  pro¬ 
mised  to  afford  some  partial  relief. 
Unfortunately  the  only  thing  they 
could  relieve  was  the  difficulty  of  rai- 
sing  money,  at  a  time  when  the  want 
was  not  capital,  but  the  meaos  of  era- 
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ploying  capital.  On  the  28th  April 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mo* 
ved  that  the  whole  House  should  re> 
solve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  con> 
aider  the  propriety  of  a  grant  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  for  the  rehef  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes  of  society.  The  first 
resolution  that  he  proposed  for  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  was,  **  That 
Exchequer  bills,  to  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  million  and  a  half,  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  certain  commissioners  for 
Great  Britain,  to  be  distributed  at 
their  discretion  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor’s  rates,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  industry,  and  employment  of 
the  poo'r  in  public  works  of  utility 
and  fisheries.  Security  for  repayment 
to  be  taken  from  the  poor’s  rates  of 
the  districts  to  which  such  monies 
might  be  advanced.”  Ireland  was  un¬ 
der  circumstances  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  ; 
and  he  should  therefore  submit  a  se¬ 
cond  resolution  for  their  opinion, 
‘‘  That  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
should  issue  the  sum  of  1^.250,000, 
Irish  currency,  from  the  consolidated 
fund  of  that  country,  (repayable  un¬ 
der  certain  securities,)  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  poor,  in  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  public  works  and  fisher¬ 
ies.”  On  every  former  occasion  of  an 
advance  made  by  government  towards 
alleviating  the  distress  of  any  commu¬ 
nity  or  district,  the  advance  had  been 
preceded  by  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  distress  prevailing, 
and  of  the  relief  required.  Under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  unhappily,  such 
proceedings  were  altogether  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  the  House  was  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  distress  prevailing,  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  petitions  that  were  lying  upon 
the  table,  and  by  the  labours  of  the 
committee  of  last  session  and  the  pre¬ 
sent.  On  other  occasions,  advances 
had  been  made  towards  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  great  public  works,  which 


were  likely  to  prove  of  public  benefit ; 
but  the  present  proceeding  was  some¬ 
what  different  from  any  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it ;  for  the  commissioners  were 
not  only  intrusted  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money  they  were  charged  with, 
and  the  completion  of  public  works, 
but  they  were  always  to  have  under 
their  consideration  the  effect  which 
the  works  themselves  would  at  this 
moment  have  on  the  labouring  classes; 
their  object,  therefore,  was  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  nature — the  utility  of  the 
work,  and  the  prospect  of  benefit  to 
those  employed.  There  were  a  variety 
of  public  works  that  had  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  such  as  har¬ 
bours,  canals,  roads,  and  the  like,  that 
languished  and  stagnated  from  the 
want  of  capital  for  their  completion  ; 
and  applications  were  frequently  made 
to  parliament  by  the  promoters  of  such 
undertakings,  for  contributions  out  of 
the  public  money.  Whatever  aid  par¬ 
liament  might  now  be  disposed  to  af¬ 
ford,  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  commissioners  wholly  un¬ 
connected  with  government ;  the  sums 
advanced  were  to  be  placed  with  them, 
and  they  would  receive  applications 
from  corporations,  or  other  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  in  public  works,  such  as  roads, 
canals,  harbours,bridges,  and  the  like; 
and  as  it  might  be  thought  advisable 
that  this  grant  should  not  be  confined 
merely  to  undertakings  that  had  recei¬ 
ved  a  parliamentary  sanction,  the  fish¬ 
eries  might  also  be  encouraged,  and  af¬ 
ford  ample  employment  to  seamen  who 
are  now  destitute  of  any  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  At  all  events,  much  would  be 
gained,  if  great  works  of  utility  or  or¬ 
nament  could  be  brought  to  a  comple¬ 
tion,  without  loss  to  the  public,  of  which 
the  example  of  former  grants,  and  the 
interest  to  be  paid  under  a  proper  se¬ 
curity,  afforded  a  reasonable  hope.  In 
Ireland,  where  there  was  not  the  same 
facility  of  lending  money  on  govern¬ 
ment  paper,  and  where  great  works 
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were  commonly  effected  at  the  public 
ex  pence  alone^it  might  be  deemed  more 
advisable  to  place  a  sum  in  the  hands 
of  the  lord  lientenant,  and  avoid  the 
difficulties  that  would  attend  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  commissioners.  With  respect 
to  the  agricultural  portions  of  the 
community,  he  had  never  thought  that 
any  assistance  of  this  kind  could  avail 
to  them.  Their  necessities  were  far 
greater  than  could  be  embraced  by 
any  relief  of  this  sort,  and  their  in¬ 
terest  so  widely  extended,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in 
which  parliament  could  advance  to 
their  assistance.  Indeed,  he  fancied 
such  an  advance  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  their  poor  rates, 
by  making  them  constitute  a  part  of 
the  wages  of  labour.  On  these  ac¬ 
counts,  a  general  relief  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  distress  did  not  form  a  part  of 
the  present  plan,  which  he  thought 
not  likely  to  have  any  effect  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  poor  rates.  The  amount 
to  be  granted  to  any  district  on  the 
credit  of  these  rates,  was  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  half  the  rate  of  the  last  year,  and 
no  advance  was  to  be  made  until  that 
rate  doubled  the  amount  of  the  ave- 
rage  of  the  three  preceding  years ; 
but  although  he  could  not  promise  a 
general  relief  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  he  should  have  been  sorry  not 
to  have  laid  before  the  House  some 
measure  which  promised  considerable 
assistance  to  a  portion  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  are  at  this  time  deprived 
of  employment.  He  then  moved  a 
resolution,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  commissioners 
should  be  enabled  to  issue  L. 1,500, 000 
in  Exchequer  bills,  under  certain  limi- 
tations,  for  the  furtherance  of  public 
works  of  utility,  the  encouragement 
of  the  fisheries,  and  the  employment 
of  the  poor,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
securities  being  given  for  the  advances. 

Mr  Ponsonby  thought  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  made  a  ma¬ 


terial  omission  in  the  exposition  of  his' 
measures,  by  not  particularizing  the 
mode  for  the  repayment  of  the  ad¬ 
vances. 

'I'he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  his  view  was,'  that  the  advances 
should  be  repayable  in  1820  by  instal¬ 
ments,  to  be  settled  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  cases.  In  advances  made  for 
the  promotion  of  useful  public  works, 
there  might  probably  be  a  farther  ex¬ 
tent  of  time  allowed.  He  should  pro¬ 
pose  a  clause  to  meet  such  cases,  giv¬ 
ing  an  extension  of  three  years  more. 
It  was  his  intention  that  the  rate  of 
the  exchequer  bills  should  be  as  it  now 
is.  As  to  public  works,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  could  not  be  called  upon,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  were  of  public  utility, 
and  when  security  was  given  by  indi- 
viduals.  That  security  was  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  found  among  the  proprietors 
of  such  works  or  undertakings. 

Mr  Phillips  declared  his  inability  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  security 
alluded  to  by  the  right  honourab^ 
gentleman.  Did  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  mean  to  confine  the  pro¬ 
posed  loans  to  public  works  actually 
begun  ?  (‘*  No,  no,”  from  the  trea¬ 
sury  bench,  they  arc  to  extend  to 
works  to  be  begun.”  )  As  these  loans 
were  to  be  granted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  roads,  how,  he  would 
ask,  were  the  parochial  rates  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  pledging  these  rates  to  the 
persons  who  should  become  security 
for  the  repayment  of  these  loans  ?  Such 
a  plan  would,  in  his  opinion,  rather 
tend  to  augment  the  rates,  and  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  evil  so  loudly  complained 
of.  Then  as  to  manufactures,  it  was  a 
delusion  to  conceive  that  this  plan 
would  afford  any  relief.  For,  to  his 
knowledge,  the  manufacturing  towns 
did  not  want  capital  to  give  employ, 
ment  to  labour,  but  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  their  productions,  (//ear, 
Aear.O' Again,  as  to  tlie  system  of  sc- 
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Cttritie*  propocedby  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman,  it  was  bhrioua  that 
the  eatablishment  of  such  a  system 
must  interfere  most  injuriously  with 
the  .transfer  of  property.  For  who 
could  calculate  that,  under  such  a 
system,  any  property  purchased  might 
sot  most  unexpectedly  be  swept  away 
by  an  exchequer  extent,  or  extent  in 
aid? 

Lord  Cochrane  thought  the  money 
should  be  g^ren  to  the  people  as  a  re* 
payment  forwhat  bad  b^n  uken  from 
thra,  and  no  securities  required.  We 
had  been  told  from  authority,  that 
commerce  would  rerive ;  but  had  that 
been  the  case  ?  That  rcTival  was  ob- 
Tiously  impracticable.  Our  distress, 
he  might  almost  say,  was  brought  up* 
on  us  by  a  profligate  expenditure.  If 
ther  put  a  spongy  on  the  whole  pub* 
lie  debt,  and  threw  the  books  into  the 
sea,  the  country  would  not  be  poorer.- 

Mr  Littleton  said,  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  had  assumed  certain 
facts  which  he  did  not  think  were  te* 
nable.  First,  that  the  present  distress 
was  greatly  owing  to  the  want  of  ca* 
pital.  He  did  not  conceive  that  to  be 
the  case.  It  was  rather  a  want  of  the 


means  of  employing  capital,  and  ren* 
dering  it  productive.  And  unless  they 
could  provide  a  market  for  the  pro* 
duce  of  labour — unless  they  could  re* 
vive  the  commerce  of  the  country,  he 
did  not  see  bow  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bills  could  be  of  any  benefit,  for  they 
could  not  create  resources. 

Mr  Brougham  was  most  willing  to 
allow  this  plan  to  produce  all  the  good 
effects  of  which  it  was  capable  {  but 
he  entertained  very  strong  doubts  oi 
its  efficacy.  The  poor  were  to  be  em* 
ployed  almost  entirely  in  public  works ; 
out  what  prevents  public  works  from 
being  earned  on  at  present  ?  Is  it  want 
of  capital  ?  He  was  afraid  it  would  be 
found  to  be  solely  want  of  demand. 
There  was  at  present  no  want  of  capi* 
tal  in  the  country.  There  was  no  fear 
of  exchequer  process  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowers.  Private  lenders  were 
preferable  to  a  public  creditor.  The 
only  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  a 
facQity  of  obtaining  loans.  It  would 
throw  L.  1,500, 000  into  the  market, 
and  thus  facilitate  loans  ;  and  this 
would  be  its  only  effect,  its  only  be* 
nefit. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TREATMENT  OF  BUONAPARTE. 


General  Observations.-— Motion  by  Lord  Holland. — Explanation  by  Earl 
Bathurst.— Motion  negatived. 


Few  circumstances,  during  the  pre* 
sent  year,  excited  a  stronger  interest 
than  the  reports  and  representations 
transmitted  from  St  Helena  relative 
to  the  illustrious  individual  to  whom 
that  island  had  been  assigned  as  a  pri¬ 
son.  There  is  something  very  remark¬ 
able  in  the  estimate  formed  through¬ 
out  this  country  of  that  extraordinary 
personage.  There  never,  perhaps,  was 
an  individual,  all  whose  views  and  con¬ 
duct  were  so  thoroughly  those  of  a 
despot.  He  obliterated  every  vestige 
of  that  liberty  on  whose  foundation  he 
had  risen  ;  every  thing  in  France,  un¬ 
der  him,  was  governed  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  and  in  all  the  states  over 
which  he  acquired  influence,  he  de¬ 
manded  and  enforced  theabolitioneven 
of  the  most  moderate  forms  of  popular 
suffrage.  Yet  in  Britain,  each  partv,  in 

aortion  to  the  zeal  avowed  by  them 
e  cause  of  liberty,  has  made  him 
their  favourite  ;  till,  among  the  most 
inveterate  sticklers  for  popular  rights, 
he  is  reverenced  almost  as  an  earthly 
divinity.  Yet,  glaring  as  is  this  in¬ 
consistency,  it  were  probably  unjust 
to  charge  them  on  that  account  with 
a  want  of  sincerity  in  their  political 
creed.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
varied  motives  by  which  the  human 


mind  is  guided  in  its  passions  and  pre¬ 
dilections.  Tne  most  operative,  in 
the  present  instance,  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  the  same  which  we  know  a 
witty  old  gentleman  to  have  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  love  men  of  larm 
property  are  observed  to  entertain  tor 
their  grandsons — ^that  of  being  the 
enemy  of  their  enemy.  The  natural 
and  irreconcileable  enmity  between 
the  French  emperor  and  the  British 
ministry,  formed  a  tie  between  him  and 
the  individuals  in  question,  to  which 
every  other  consideration  was  apt  to 
appear  as  secondary. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the 'ad¬ 
mirers  of  Napoleon  had  something  to 
boast  of  in  the  dignified  serenity  and 
courtesy  of  his  deportment,  when  re¬ 
ceived  on  board  a  British  vessel,  and  in 
the  first  moments  of  so  mighty  a  fall. 
We  should  scarcely,  indeed,  from  a 
survey  of  his  life,  be  justified  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  it  to  a  greatness  of  soul  so  high,  as 
to  render  its  possessor  superior  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune.  It 
manifested,  however,  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  energy  and  self-command,  not, 
indeed,  unsupported  by  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  ;  for  Buonaparte,  on  the  deck  of 
the  Northumberland,  had  the  eyes  of 
mankind  as  intensely  fixed  upon  him 
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as  when  seated  on  the  greatest  throne 
of  the  world.  The  same  motives,  too, 
operated  in  his  first  communications 
with  the  British  military  and  medical 
officers,  who  were  imm^iately  about 
his  person,  and  whom  he  employed  as 
instruments  for  conveying  to  Europe 
his  own  representations  relative  tohim> 
self.  But  when  all  that  was  new  and 
striking  in  this  situation  was  over,  and 
when  day  after  day  rolled  over  his  head 
in  hopeless  monotony,  his  eagerly  rest¬ 
less  spirit  began  to  prey  upon  itself, 
and  to  devote  its  thoughts  wholly  to 
the  means  of  escape  from  this  detest¬ 
ed  thraldom.  That  this  was  really 
the  motive  of  that  system  of  violent 
remonstrance  which  was  now  set  on 
foot,  appears  to  us  very  evident.  All 
the  complaints  so  vehemently  urged,* 
were  so  contrived  as  to  terminate  in  a 
demand,  not  for  increase  of  physical 
accommodation,  but  for  an  enlarged 
intercourse  with  Europe,  and  a  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  strictness  with  which  he 
was  guarded — something,  in  short, 
which  might  be  made  subservient  to 
escape.  We  do  not  consider  him  as 
absolutely  without  a  claim  to  employ 
stratagems  of  this  nature.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  in  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  from  Britain 
to  terminate  that  long  and  rooted  en¬ 
mity  which  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  that  power.  Treated  as  an  enemy, 
and  converted  into  a  state  prisoner,  he 
might  justly  consider  himself  as  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  power  which  had 
so  acted  towards  him,  and  as  entitled 
to  employ  against  it  the  stratagems  of 
war.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in  the 
least  abate  of  their  title  to  counteract, 
by  every  possible  means,  the  fulfilment 
of  his  purpose,  and  to  disregard  every 
complaint,  which  had  escape  for  its 
real  object. 

It  seems  scarcely  to  be  denied,  that 
Buonapartederived  some  claims  tofor- 


bearance  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
put  himself  into  the  power  of  Britain. 
By  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
what  remained  of  the  army,  he  might 
have  caused  delay  and  trouble  ;  and  if 
he  had  finally  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  America,  Europe  would  have 
been  left  in  a  state  of  permanent  inse¬ 
curity.  It  seems  also  becoming  the 
character  of  a  great  and  magnanimous 
nation,  when  an  enemy  has  fallen  so 
low,  to  forbear  all  vindictive  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  to  inflict  no  punishment  be¬ 
yond  the  ample  one  arising  from  the 
comparison  of  his  past  and  present 
fortune.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
totally  out  of  the  Question,  on  account 
of  the  comfort  of  one  individual,  to 
commit,  in  any  degree  whatever,  the 
repose  of  a  hundred  millions.  What¬ 
ever  indulgence,  therefore,  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  him.  It  was  essential  that  it  should 
not  trench  in  any  degree  on  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  guardianship  under  which 
he  was  kept.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  conception  of  government  in 
sending  him  to  St  Helena,  whose 
rocky  walls,  in  the  depth  of  so  vast 
an  ocean,  seemed  to  dispense  with  any 
artificial  and  closer  prison.  There,  it 
should  seem,  he  might  be  allowed  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty,  combined 
with  perfect  security  against  escape, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  seems  perfectly  astonishing,  that  so 
strong  a  mind  should  ever  have  in¬ 
dulged  the  chimera  of  being  allowed 
to  live  at  liberty,  and  watch  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  re-ascending  the  throne 
of  France.  He  had  recently  afforded 
too  ample  a  specimen  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  him,  or  indeed  from 
any  deposed  sovereign,  even  though 
much  less  ambitious,  and  fallen  from 
a  much  lower  height.  Under  these 
considerations,  combined  with  the 
statements  now  to  be  laid  before  our 
readers  respecting  the  treatment  of 
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Buonaparte,  it  will  probably  be  judged 
that  he  hai  received  all  the  indulgence 
to  which  be  was  fairly  entitled.  We 
must  only  dissent  as  to  the  denial  of 
the  empty  name  of  Emperor  to  the 
fdlen  master  of  the  world.  This  was 
an  indignity  which  could  have  no  ef* 
feet  except  the  pain  excited  by  it ;  no 
additional  security  was  afiForded,  nor 
benefit  of  any  description  produced. 
It  appears  to  us  even,  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  sovereigns  to  consider  the 
sovereign  title,  once  obtained  and  ac« 
knowledged,  as  ever  after  indelible.  It 
had  been  acknowledged,  not  onlv  by 
the  people  of  France,  but  by  all  the 
great  monarchs  on  the  continent,  vir> 
tually  even  by  Britain  ;  and  there  was 
a  decided  littleness,  we  think,  in  now 
denying  it.  Here,  however,  we  take 
leave  of  this  mighty  name,  now  sink¬ 
ing  so  fast  into  oblivion,  and  which, 
we  trust,  is  never  again  destined  to 
hold  any  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

On  the  l8th  of  March,  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  introduced  into  the  House  a  mo¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject.  He  stated,  that 
though  he  still  adhered  to  the  disap¬ 
probation  formerly  expressed  by  him 
of  the  detention  of  Buonaparte  at  St 
Helena,  he  did  not  mean  to  bring  that 
question  again  under  discussion.  He 
only  conceived  that  the  official  letter 
published  by  Count  Montholon,  with 
concurring  rumours  from  various  quar¬ 
ters,  afforded  sufficient  ground  for 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  treat¬ 
ment  experienced  by  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  character.  It  was  asserted,  that  his 
residence  on  the  island  was  fixed  in  a 
damp  and  unhealthy  situation  ;  that 
he  was  debarred  from  the  requisite 
opportunities  of  exercise  ;  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  receive  the  books, 
journals,  and  prints,  which  he  wish¬ 
ed;  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  his  friends,  or  on  business, 
without  the  most  vexatious  restric¬ 
tions  }  that  he  could  not  even  transmit 


to  the  Prince  Regent,  under  whose 
sovereignty  he  lived,  any  representa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  treatment  expe¬ 
rienced  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the 
governor,  without  its  bein^  opened 
by  Sir  H.  himself,  whose  enmity  would 
necessarilv  be  increased  by  its  peru¬ 
sal.  Finally,  it  was  alleged  that  com¬ 
forts,  and  even  necessaries,  were  with¬ 
held  from  Buonaparte  ;  and  that  a  de¬ 
mand  was  made  of  contributing  to  bis 
own  support,  without  any  means  being 
afforded  of  obtaining  the  necessary , 
funds.  He  conceived  that  parliament, 
having  been  a  party  to  the  sending 
Buonaparte  to  St  Helena,  were  en¬ 
titled  to  inquire  whether  he  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  any  wanton  and  unneces¬ 
sary  severity.  His  lordship  therefore 
moved  for  copies  of  such  letters  and 
dispatches,  as  might  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Earl  Bathurst  agreed  with  the  no¬ 
ble  lord,  that  those  who  approved  the 
detention  of  Buonaparte,  might  not 
approve  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  ;  yet  when  he  heard  the  noble 
lord  disapproving  of  the  detention  al¬ 
together,  he  could  not  help  doubting 
the  impartiality  of  his  judgment  on 
the  other  question.  Sir  HudMn  Lowe 
had  acted  in  every  respect  according 
to  the  instructions  received  from  tw 
government  at  home.  Napoleon  had, 
for  obvious  reasons,  been  prohibited 
from  receiving  or  sending  any  letters 
without  their  being  opened  by  the 
governor.  Under  this  restriction  he 
might  write  to  any  of  his  friends,  or 
they  to  him.  But  there  was  one  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  receiving  any  letters 
from  his  friends,  which  was,  that  his 
friends  should  write  to  him;  and,, in 
fact,  only  one  of  his  relations  had  done 
so,  his  brother  Joseph,  whose  letter 
had  been  received  in  October  last,  smd 
forwarded.  In  regard  to  the  not  being 
allowed  to  send  a  sealed  letter  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  object  of  this  re- 
gulation  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pro- 
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tect  the  governor  against  frivolous 
charges ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
any  grave  charge  should  be  adduced, 
to  insure  relief  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  because  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  send  back  to  St 
Helena,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
it,  before  steps  could  be  taken  to  re> 
move  the  inconvenience  complained  of. 
In  fact,  no  such  application  had  been 
made  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  though  it 
had  to  Sir  George  Cockbum.  With 
regard  to  books,  the  fact  was  this : 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  St  Helena, 
he  expressed  a  wish  for  some  books 
to  complete  his  library  ;  and  a  list  was 
made  out  by  General  Buonaparte  him* 
self,  and  transmitted  to  this  country. 
This  list  was  sentto  an  eminent  French 
bookseller  in  this  town,  with  orders 
to  supply  such  of  the  books  as  he  had, 
and  to  obtain  the  rest  from  other.book* 
sellers.  As  several  of  the  books  were 
not  to  be  obtained  in  London,  the 
bookseller  was  desired  to  write  to  Pa> 
ris  for  them.  He  accordingly  obtain* 
ed  some  of  ;hem  from  Paris,  but  others 
of  them  could  not  be  obtained ;  those 
whichcould  not  be  procured  were  prin* 
cipally  on  military  subjects.  These 
books,  to  the  amount  of  L.ISOO  or 
L140O  worth,  (which  the  letter  called 
a  few  books,)  were  sent,  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  the  otliers  from  having  been 
sent.  This  anxiety  to  attend  to  the 
wishes  of  the  individual  in  question,  was 
not  at  all  taken,  in  the  paper  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  an  excuse  for  the  omission. 
A  complaint  connected  with  this  was, 
that  newspapers  bad  been  withheld.  As 
to  this,  be  should  say,  that  if  the  noble 
mover  thought  that  General  Buona¬ 
parte  should  be  furnished  with  all  the 

J'oumals  he  required,  he  (Earl  B.) 
lad  a  different  sense  of  toe  course 
which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  pun. 
sue  ;  and  this  opinion  was  grounded 
on  the  knowledge,  that  attempts  had 
been  made,  through  the  mediuns  of 


newspapers,  to  hold  communicatwo 
with  Napoleon. 

The  next  complaint  was,  that  be 
was  not  allowed  to  open  a  correspond^ 
cnce  with  a  bookseller.  Now  this  was 
not  true,  unless  it  meant  that  that  cor¬ 
respondence  could  notbecarried  onbut 
under  sealed  letters ;  for  there  was  no 
reason  for  preventing  that  correspond¬ 
ence,  unless  it  was  carried  on  in  that 
particular  manner.  It  was  also  said 
that  he  could  not  correspond  even 
with  his  banker  or  agent.  Now  it  was, 
in  point  of  fsct,  open  to  him  to  enter 
upon*  any  such  correspondence  under 
the  restrictions  he  had  mentioned  {  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  a  letter  to  a 
banker  should  be  sent  sealed  up.  He 
(Earl  B.)  did  not  deny,  that,  on  a  qor- 
respondence  between  friends,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sending  letters  open  was  a 
most  severe  restriction,  because  it  was 
impossible  toconsign  to  paper  the  warm 
effusions  of  the  heart,  under  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  would  be  subject  to 
the  cold  eye  of  an  inspector.  But  this 
surely  did  not  apply  to  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  banker.  Who  bad  ever 
heard  of  an  affectionate  draught  on  a 
banking-house,  or  a  tender  order  for 
the  sale  of  stock  i — As  to  the  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  letters  had  been  opened 
by  inferior  officers ;  or  that,  after  ar¬ 
riving  at  St  Helena,  they  had  been 
sent  back  to  Britain  before  being  de¬ 
livered,  these  were  positive  and  mrect 
falsehoods  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  volu¬ 
minous  papetu  which  had  been  trane- 
mitted  from  St  Helena,  nothing  waa 
asore  painfully  disgusting  than  the  ut- 
terindiffirrencetotruth  shewn  through¬ 
out.  With  regard  to  personal  liberty, 
Napoleon  had  been  allowed  at  first, 
during  the  day,  a  range  of  twelve 
miles  unattended ;  and  even  after  he 
was  found  to  abuse  this  liberty  by  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  inbabhants,  he  was 
still  wowed  eight  miles.  Even  after 
sunset  he  might  walk  in  the  nrden, 
observed  by  a  seijeant,  but  did  not 
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chuse  to  do  so.  When  any  vessel  was 
on  the  island,  or  in  sight,  the  gover¬ 
nor  was  directed  to  keep  him  confined 
within  the  boundary  where  sentinels 
were  placed :  but  the  execution  of  this 
order  had  been  very  liberal ;  and  stran¬ 
gers  whom  he  was  disposed  to  see  were 
flowed  to  visit  him.  It  was  not  true 
that  all  intercourse  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  refused,  though  he  had  cho¬ 
sen  to  act  as  if  it  were.  The  original 
allowance  made  by  government  for  his 
establishment  was  L.8000  a-year,  but 
on  Sir  H.  Lowe’s  advice,  it  had  been 
at  once  raised  to  L.  12000.  This  ap¬ 
peared  sufficient,  and  if  he  wished  for 
more,  it  ought  to  be  drawn  from  his 
own  funds,  which  he  boasted  of  as  am- 
le.  It  had  been  complained,  that  his 
ousehold  establishment  allowed  only 
one  bottle  of  wine  a-day  for  each  per¬ 
son.  This  did  not  appear  to  Lord  B. 
so  very  poor  an  allowance — it  was 
thought  by  a  regimental  mess  sufficient 
both  for  their  own  use,  and  for  enter¬ 
taining  their  friends. — The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  was  this.  There  was  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  strong  and  of  weak  wine.  The 
quantity  of  weak  wine  was  84  bottles 
in  the  course  of  the  fortnight ;  but  he 
should  put  that  out  of  the  question, 
and  merely  state  the  quantity  of  the 
other  description  of  wine.  Of  that 
better  sort  of  wine,  there  were  no  less 
than  266  bottles  in  one  fortnight,  ap¬ 
plicable  wholly  and  entirely  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Buonaparte  and  his  attendants.  The 
particulars  were — 7  bottles  of  Constan- 
tia,  (or  14  pint  bottles,)  14  bottles  of 
Champaigne,  21  bottles  of  Viu  de 
Grave,  84  bottles  of  Tenerilfe,  and 


140  bottles  of  claret ;  in  all,  266  bot¬ 
tles.  The  number  of  persons  connect¬ 
ed  with  General  Buonaparte,  exclu¬ 
ding  those  of  tender  age,  amounted  to 
nine,  so  that  there  was  an  allowance 
of  nineteen  bottles  in  one  day  for  ten 
persons ;  and,  taking  one  day  with 
another,  the  allowance  might  be  con« 
sidered  two  bottles  a-day  for  each 
grown  person,  which  he  was  sure  was 
as  much  as  would  satisfy  the  noble 
lord’s  wishes,  either  for  himself,  or 
for  any  person  in  whom  he  was  inte¬ 
rested.  In  addition  to  this  quantity 
of  wine,  forty-two  bottles  ot  porter 
were  allowed  every  fortnight,  being  at 
the  rate  of  three  to  each  individual. 
Seeing  no  ground  for  the  motion,  he 
gave  It  his  most  decided  opposition. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  en¬ 
tertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  motives  of  his  noble  friend  in 
bringing  forward  this  motion ;  but 
with  the  views  which  he  entertained 
of  the  character  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte,  it  appeared  to  him  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  and  injudicious. 

Lord  Darnley  was  happy  the  mo¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  as  it  had  afforded 
to  the  noble  lord  opposite  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  the  candid  and  able 
statement  by  which  the  allegations  in 
question  were  certainly  entirely  re¬ 
futed.  He  thought  his  noble  friend 
ought  not  to  press  the  motion. 

Lord  Holland,  in  reply,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  there  was  still  room 
for  entertaining  his  motion,  which, 
however,  was  negatived  without  a  di¬ 
vision. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

constitutional  questions. 


The  Catholic  Quettion—in  the  Commons — in  the  Lords — Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  Motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 


The  two  leading  questions  during 
this  session,  aiming  at  an  important 
and  permanent  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  were  those  relating  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform. 

On  the  10th  May,  the  annual  mo¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  Catholic  question 
was  made  by  Mr  Grattan,  who  pro¬ 
posed  a  committee  to  endeavour  a  fi¬ 
nal  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
existing  differences.  He  expressed  his 
sanguine  hope  that  securities  would 
now  be  afforded,  calculated  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The  Ca¬ 
tholics  haddield  a  communication  with 
the  Pope,  and  if  their  claims  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  rejected,  an  entire  separation 
from  England  was  to  be  dreaded.  He 
therefore  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  to  take  into  its  most  se¬ 
rious  consideration  the  laws  affecting 
his  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  sub¬ 
jects,  with  a  view  that  such  a  final  and 
conciliatory  adjustment  may  be  made 
as  may  be  conducive  to  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
stability  of  the  Protestant  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

Mr  Leslie  Foster  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  upon  what  grounds  the  honour¬ 


able  gentleman  could  ascribe  to  the 
Catholics  a  peculiarly  conciliatory  dis¬ 
position  at  this  moment.  The  House 
would  have  the  goodness  to  recollect 
that  in  the  last  session  two  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  them  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  of  Irish  Catholics ;  the 
one  from  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  accede  to  any  securities 
which  the  House  might  please  to  re¬ 
quire  ;  the  other,  far  more  numerous¬ 
ly  signed,  by  all  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  declared  to  be  expressive  of  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion,  expressing  an  unqualified  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  restrictions, 
branding  the  other  petition  as  mis¬ 
chief,  and  denouncing  with  anathemas 
those  who  signed  it  as  worse  than 
Orangemen.  The  veto  was  now  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  only  security 
offered  was  domestic  nomination.  The 

firesent  mode  of  nominating  a  Catho- 
ic  bishop  was  by  a  committee  of  the 
other  bishops,  who  recommended  a 
successor  to  the  Pope.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  uniformly  attended  to, 
at  least  there  had  never  occurred  above 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  made.  The  committee, 
too,  invariably  recommended  the  co¬ 
adjutor,  appointed  by  himself,  of  the 
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deceased  bishop,  so  that  ia  fact  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  appointed 
their  own  successors.  He  understood 
something  was  to  be  done  to  take 
away  this  influence  of  the  predecessor. 
This  might  be  useful  to  the  Catholic, 
but  it  was  nothing  to  the  Protestant ; 
the  one  was  domestic  nomination,  as 
much  as  the  other.  The  grand  con« 
cession,  therefore,  by  which  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  to  remove  every  ground 
of  distrust  was,  that  matters  should 
stand  exactly  as  they  were.  He  would 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
that  danger  which  required  restric¬ 
tions  as  a  defence  against  it.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Protestants  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  view  without  apprehension,  a 
population  of  four  millions,  depend¬ 
ing  for  their  education,  habits,  morals, 
principles,  and  attachment  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Great  Britain,  on  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  ecclesiastics,  whom 
the  fatal  and  mistaken  policy  of  our 
ancestors  had  treated  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  that  body  should  be 
otherwise  than  alienated  from  that 
government.  We  might  lament  that 
which  was  passed,  but  we  could  not 
annul  it.  The  Protestants  had.  seen 
that  numerous  body  so  lately  pro¬ 
scribed,  even  for  the  discovery  of  any 
of  whom  a  reward  had  been  offered, 
who  were  studiously  rendered  a  sever¬ 
ed  order,  nevertheless  exercising  more 
power  over  the  population  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  Ireland,  than  the  legislative  or 
ii  executive  authority  had  ever  been  able 
I  to  obtain.  The  Protestants  had  seen 
this  order  submitting  to  a  small  body 
of  bishops;  and  they  had  seen  those 
Catholic  bishops  acting  with  an  una¬ 
nimity  and  a  perseverance  in  further¬ 
ance  of  their  common  interest,  unpar¬ 
alleled,  except  in  the  history  of  papal 
Rome.  The  Protestants  had  seen 
these  bishops  assemble  annually  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  regulating  a 
college  of  education,  but  not  separat¬ 


ing  until  they  had  accompliahed  the 
more  important  object  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other  on  their  gene¬ 
ral  affairs.  The  Protestants  had  look¬ 
ed  in  vain  for  any  friendly  feelings  as 
following  upon  the  numerous  conces¬ 
sions  which  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
too  many  instances  a  personal  pro¬ 
scription  had  been  established  against 
those  who  professed  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  Protestant  tradesman  had 
been  deprived  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
customers.  The  Protestant  farmer 
had  been  menaced,  his  habitation  de¬ 
stroyed,  himself  way-laid  at  night, 
and  treated  with  brutal  outrage,  until 
he  either  sought  peace  in  emigration, 
or  bought  it  by  his  conversion.  Add¬ 
ed  to  this  had  been  the  system  of  in¬ 
termarrying  Protestants  with  Catho¬ 
lic  families,  producing  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  a  change  of  faith  in  the  Protestant 
husbands,  and  almost  invariably  end¬ 
ing  in  the  Catholicism  of  the  children. 
The  Protestant  saw  all  this ;  he  saw 
the  number  of  Protestants  diminish¬ 
ing  ;  he  saw  the  property  of  Protes¬ 
tants  decreasing ;  he  saw  the  interests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  pur¬ 
sued  with  indefatigable  activity;  and 
he  was  then  told  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  un¬ 
der  the  system  of  domestic  nomina¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  veto,  it  was  a  curious 
fact,  that  when  that  House  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  expressed  an  opinion  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Catholic  claims,  with  the 
restriction  of  the  veto,  a  synod  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  bishops  was  holding  in 
Dublin ;  and  on  the  very  day  which 
brought  to  Ireland  the  news  of  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
synod  of  Catholic  bishops  published  a 
declaration,  that  they  would  cheer¬ 
fully  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than 
submit  to  such  an  interference  in  spi¬ 
ritual  matters.’*  In  what  a  situation 
would  the  country  have  been,  had  that 
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pro^oiitioa  of  the  committee  been 
earned  into  effect  I  If  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  with 
respect  to  the  veto,  that  of  Uie  laity 
went  hand  in  hand  with  it.  At  all 
subsequent  public  meetings  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  vied  with  each  other  in  finding 
terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  their 
abhorrence  of  the  proposition.  He 
held  in  his  hand  some  resolutions 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  which  he  had  selected 
not  by  any  means  as  the  strongest 
that  could  be  found,  but  as  affording 
a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  These 
resolutions  termed  the  veto  *'  a  pe¬ 
nal  law,  and  a  persecution,  which,  if 
persisted  in,  would  shake  the  British 
empire  to  its  foundations.”  He  would 
put  it  to  any  friend  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  if  any  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  cler¬ 
gy  in  respect  to  the  veto,  except  that 
of  regarding  it  with  still  deeper  detest¬ 
ation.  Domestic  nomination  and  the 
veto  being  thus  proved  to  be  both 
nugatory,  what  new  security  could  a 
committee  be  expected  to  devise  ? 
It  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  said 
to  the  House,  **  Give  us  a  committee, 
and  then  you  will  see  we  will  find  se¬ 
curities.”  The  expedient  had  been 
tried.  The  House  had  gone  into  a 
committee  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
That  committee  had  groped  about  for 
principles.  The  mountain  had  labour¬ 
ed,  and  brought  forth — the  veto,  an 
object  at  once  of  Protestant  ridicule, 
and  of  Catholic  abhorrence.  The  uni- 
form  opinion  of  all  Europe  on  the 
subject  might  be  collected  from  the 
report  on  the  table,  of  which  he 
should  merely  give  a  general  outline. 
It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  there  were 
but  two  states  in  Europe,  Prussia  and 
Great  Britain,  in  which  Catholic  bi¬ 
shops  were  suffered  to  exist  at  all. 
The  example  of  Prussia,  therefore, 
was  very  material,  as  bearing  on  this 
question.  In  Prussia — not  merely  in 


Silesia,  which  was  Catholic,  but  in 
Prussia— there  were  several  Catholic 
bishops.  The  Kin^,  however,  nomi¬ 
nated  to  all  the  bishoprics.  What 
was  still  more  surprising  was,  that 
there  was  not  a  Catholic  priest  in  the 
Prussian  dominions  who  was  not  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Protestant  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  synod  allowed 
to  be  held  until  its  object  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  until  it  had  received  the 
express  sanction  of  the  state.  No 
communication  was  allowed  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  but  through  the  bureau 
of  the  Protestant  minister  of  state. 
If  there  was  any  proposition  to  put 
the  Irish  Catholics  on  this  footing, 
even  if  he  were  wild  enough  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  might  be  induced  to 
accede  to  it,  it  would  by  no  means  be 
his  wish  that  they  should  do  so.  But 
there  were  degrees  of  interference  and 
restriction.  Some  securities  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature  might  be  devised  to  which 
no  Catholic  objection  could  be  made. 
He  had  heard  it  said  by  some  who 
sought  for  a  distinction  between  the 
Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland  and  the 
Catholic  clergyman  in  Prussia,  as  one 
part  of  it  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that  in 
Prussia  a  stipend  was  annexed  to  all 
ecclesiastical  functions,  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  Of  this  distinction  he  could 
get  rid  in  two  ways.  First,  he  was 
decidedly  for  allowing  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland  stipends, (/iear,Aear/) 
convinced  as  he  was  that  no  possible 
system  of  countercheck,  such  as  that 
in  Prussia,  could  be  otherwise  esta¬ 
blished  in  Ireland.  But  the  second 
and  more  substantial  answer  was,  that 
it  was  impossible,  if  the  interference 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  bishops  interfered 
with  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope,  that  the  Pope  could  ever  have 
consented  to  it.  It  was  said  he  gave 
aliquod  spirituale  pro  aliquo  tempora- 
Hi  but  the  fact  of  his  having  acqui¬ 
esced  in  such  a  bargain  was  a  proof 
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t^t  he  only  gave  up  a  temporal  pri> 
vilcge.  Aa  to  the  other  Proteitant 
atatea  in  Europe,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  &c.  no  Roman  (^thdiic  hi* 
ahopa  were  Mrmitted  to  reaide ;  and 
the  inferior  Catholic  clergy  were  pro. 
hibited  from  holding  any  intercourae 
with  the  aee  of  Rome,  except  through 
the  reapective  governmenta  of  thoae 
atatea.  If,  therefore,  the  parliament 
conaented  to  grant  the  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  all  civil  righta  to  the  Catho- 
lica,  it  would  be  to  try  an  experiment 
which  no  atate  in  Europe  had  ever 
made;  and  when  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr  Grattan)  apoke 
of  thia  country  aa  the  only  intolerant 
atate  in  Europe,  he  ahould  have  also 
added,  that  if  it  adopted  the  course 
now  recommended,  it  would  be  the 
only  Protestant  Government  which 
ever  ventured  such  a  triaL  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  Catholic  bishop  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Emperor ;  but  it  was  said 
in  a  work  of  great  authority  on  the 
question,  (the  Edinburgh  Review,) 
that  there  was  less  difference  between 
the  Greek  church  and  the  Catholics 
than  between  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants.  This  was  not  the  fact,  as  the 
Greek  church  differed  from  the  Ro¬ 
mish  in  all  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  latter  and  the  Western  Reformers, 
and  besides  esteemed  the  Pope  and 
his  adherents  madmen,  schismatics. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  when  the 
Empress  of  Russia  proposed  to  give 
a  stipend  to  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Mohilew,  and  to  appoint  that  om- 
cer,  the  proposal  was  gladly  accepted 
by  the  see  of  Rome.  A  regulation 
which  the  Pope  could  accept  under  a 
Greek  Emperor,  he  could  not  object 
to  under  a  Protestant  King  of  Great 
Britain,  on  any  religious  principle ; 
and  if  the  objection  was  merely  politi¬ 
cal,  he  should  on  that  account  be  more 
disposed  to  insist  on  the  enforcement. 
Thua  much  as  to  the  states  which  dis¬ 


sented  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
As  to  the  Catholic  states,  there  were 
none,  great  or  small,  enlightened  or 
ignorant,  which  permitted  any  com¬ 
munication  between  their  clergy  and 
the  aee  of  Rome,  except  with  their 
own  privity;  and  in  all  states,  wkh 
some  inconsiderable  exceptiona,  in  the 
case  of  a  few  sees  in  Naples,  the  bi¬ 
shops  were  appointed  by  the  sove. 
reigns  of  the  respective  countries,  snd 
not  by  the  Pope.  In  Spain,  where  it 
would  be  expected  there  would  be  the 
most  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  any  communication  be¬ 
tween  a  clergyman  and  that  sec  was 
punished  by  deprivation  and  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Africa.  Even  the  attomies, 
who  were  the  parties  in  such  a  trans¬ 
action,  were  punished  by  ten  years* 
imprisonment  in  Africa.  The  free 
communication  with  Rome  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  to  enjoy  in  this 
country,  while  the  laity  possessed  all 
civil  rights,  was  a  perfectly  novel  ex¬ 
periment.  Indeed  all  countries  in 
Europe,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protca. 
tant,  had  carefully  shut  out  the  doc¬ 
trines  propagated  by  the  court  of 
Rome  for  its  own  power  and  interest. 
These  tenets,  known  by  the  name  of 
transalpine  doctrines,  were  excluded 
from  all  Europe,  excepting  two  spots 
— the  one  was  the  Vatican,  the  other 
the  college  of  Maynooth.  The  into¬ 
lerance  which  still  prevailed  in  the 
Romish  church  was  shewn  by  the  re¬ 
script  of  the  Pope  against  that  noble 
society,  which,  like  the  angel  in  the 
Revelation,  bore  the  gospu  through 
the  world.  He  refer^  also  to  the 
late  pamphlet  of  Dr  Gandolphy,  in 
which  Protestantism  was  described  as 
a  visitation  on  England,  worse  than 
pestilence  and  the  sword,  and  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London  was  represented  as 
an  emissary  of  the  Prince  of  darkness. 
He  believed,  that  in  the  acta  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  took  place  between  the 
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members  of  different  relic^ons,  the 
Catholics  were  uniformly  the  aggres¬ 
sors. 

Mr  Yorke  would  state  candidly  his 
opinion,  though  it  might  not  be  in  his 
power  to  satisfy  either  party.  He  was 
most  anxious  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  considered  the  freedom 
of  the  Pope  as  affording  an  opening  to¬ 
wards  it;  since  no  arrangement  wnich 
had  not  his  concurrence  could  have 
any  stability.  He  considered  securi¬ 
ties  essential,  whether  by  the  veto  or 
otherwise;  but  a  nomination  purely 
domestic  appeared  to  him  to  afford 
very  ample  security.  He  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  granting  the  request, 
if  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  like 
those  of  France  or  Germany ;  but  he 
believed  them  to  be  the  most  bigot- 
ted  that  now  existed.  His  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  would  be  with  regard  to  seats 
in  parliament,  and  efficient  offices  un¬ 
der  the  crown.  It  was  true,  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  Howards,  the  Clif¬ 
fords,  and  the  Arundels,  taking  their 
seats  in  our  parliament;  and  the  Plun¬ 
ketts  and  Barnwells  from  over  the 
water;  but  the  greater  part  were  of  a 
different  description.  He  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  the  House  would  find  some 
means  of  consolidating  the  union  of 
the  two  countries,  and  confirming 
them  in  mutual  attachment. 

Sir  J.  Cox  Hippisley  supported  the 
motion,  and  controverted  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Mr  Foster. — Sir  H.  Parnell 
observed,  that  Mr  Foster  had  materi¬ 
ally  mis-stated  the  fact  relative  to  the 
nomination  of  the  bishops.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  general  practice  for  bishops 
to  appoint  a  coadjutor;  it  took  place 
only  when  they  were  in  some  manner 
incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  their 
office.  The  practice  was  for  the 
bishops  to  malke  up  a  list  of  three, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Pope, 
who  usually  chose  the  first  on  the  list ; 
but  he  had  the  full  right  of  acting 


otherwise,  of  appointing  any  one  whom 
he  chose,  or  of  leaving  the  see  vacant. 
The  Catholic  clergy  were  ready  to 
enter  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope, 
by  which  this  right  should  be  given 
up.  They  were  also  ready  to  take 
the  following  oath :  **  I,  A.  B.,  do 
most  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  not 
effect  or  connive  at  the  election  of  any 
man  whom  I  do  not  believe  to  be  a 
loyal  and  faithful  subject,  and  of  a 
peaceable  demeanour  and  disposition ; 
and  that  1  will  not  attempt  by  open 
force  or  by  secret  fraud,  to  subvert 
or  destroy  the  constitution,  either  in 
church  or  state.  Nor  will  I  attack 
any  thing  as  by  law  established,  and 
if  by  any  correspondence,  or  by  any 
other  means,  I  discover  any  persons 
endeavouring  so  to  do,  I  will  without 
delay  make  it  known  to  his  Majesty’s 
Government.”  He  considered  every 
requisite  security  as  thus  afforded, 
and  earnestly  hoped  the  house  would 
go  into  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  zealously  opposed 
by  Mr  Webber,  and  as  zealously  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr  Elliot. — Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  measure,  and  was  un¬ 
willing,  by  opposing  it,  to  occasion 
the  annual  occurrence  of  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion.  Any  great  question  hanging 
year  after  year  about  parliament,  was 
an  evil,  especially  when  religious  were 
mixed  with  political  considerations.-— 
It  was  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
temper  recently  manifested  in  Europe, 
without  feeling  that  the  former  dangers 
connected  wi^  the  question  were  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  if  not  wholly  re¬ 
moved.  There  was  a  period  when  the 
alliance  of  the  Pope  was  courted  by 
all,  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
convulse  Europe  by  bis  influence. 
Latterly,  however,  Rome  had  not  in¬ 
terfered  in  political  questions.  Let 
the  House  carry  its  attention  back  to 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  which  the 
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question  of  religion  formed  so  leading 
a  feature;  in  which  Catholic  votes 
were  balanced  against  Protestant  votes, 
and  in  which  the  principle  of  exclusion 
was  carried  into  effect.  What  was  the 
case  at  present  f  When  the  great  po¬ 
litical  questions  of  Europe  were  last 
discussed,  he  had  never  heard  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion  mentioned  in  any  of 
those  discussions.  In  the  diversified 
states  of  Germany,  in  some  of  which 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  in  others 
the  Catholic  religion  predominated, 
the  whole  body  chose  equality  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  the  basis  of  their  mutual  ar¬ 
rangements.  He  conceived  that  con¬ 
cession  had  been  chiefly  prevented  by 
the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct  of 
the  Catholics  thetnselves.  Though 
differing  in  opinion  from  Mr  Foster, 
he  was  much  gratified  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  his  speech  contained ;  but  the 
facts  disclosed  in  it  led,  in  his  mind,  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  He  believed 
that  a  sound  temper  would  never  exist 
in  Ireland  while  religious  considerations 
continued  in  that  country  on  their  pre¬ 
sent  narrow  basis.  Never  would  he 
believe  that  any  existing  danger  could 
be  aggravated  by  the  introduction  in¬ 
to  parliament  of  a  few  noble  Catholic 
peers,  or  of  a  few  generous  Catholic 
commoners.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
persuaded  that  they  would  be  the  fore¬ 
most  to  repress  any  deluded  people  of 
their  own  religious  persuasion,  who 
might  be  tempted  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity  ;  and  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims  would  afford  them 
most  powerful  means  of  achieving  an 
object  so  desirable.  It  was  the  unhap¬ 
piness  of  Ireland  under  its  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  state  had  not  suf¬ 
ficient  talents  to  maintain  itself,  and 
carry  it  through  adverse  circumstan¬ 
ces.  A  connexion  with  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  body  would  af¬ 
ford  an  aid  in  that  respect  which  would 
be  invaluable.  He  would  press  this 
measure,  if  possible,  with  the  concur¬ 


rence  of  the  Catholics,  but  otherwise 
even  without  that  concurrence,  and 
would  trust  to  its  producing  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  proper  effect.  He  would  ex¬ 
pect  ample  securities  both  as  to  oaths, 
and  as  to  government  having  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  nomination  of  Catholics. 
He  certainly  knew  that  every  objec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  such 
an  arrangement  was  now  withdrawn. 
He  conceived  that  much  would  be 
done  if  the  crown  even  received  infor¬ 
mation  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
a  bishop.  He  regretted  the  word  veto 
had  been  used ;  it  was  a  forfndding 
word.  Upon  the  whole,  he  appre¬ 
hended  nothing  but  good  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  few  Catholic  members 
into  parliament.  Until  they  had  got 
the  Catholics  among  them  in  that 
House,  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
constitution,  as  in  our  wars  they  had 
so  bravely  fought  the  battles  of  the 
country,  he  should  never  be  satisfied. - 
Feeling  so  strongly,  he  should  be  guil¬ 
ty  of  great  baseness  were  he  not  to  de¬ 
clare  it.  During  a  part  of  his  life  he 
had  considered  it  his  duty,  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  to  oppose  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics.  But  those  circum¬ 
stances  no  longer  existing,  he  was 
bound  to  make  an  earnest  and  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  House  in  their  support. 
Until  the  subject  should  be  disposed 
of,  the  legislature  would  never  enjoy 
repose,  nor  should  we  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world  as  we 
ought  to  do— an  empire,  consolidating 
its  varied  population  into  one  gr«»t 
mass,  actuated  by  the  same  interests, 
and  directing  its  energies  to  the  same 
objects. 

Mr  Peel  opposed  the  motion  in  an 
elaborate  speech.  He  was  convinced 
that  no  scneme  could  be  devised  at 
once  agreeable  to  the  Catholics  and 
affording  security  to  the  Protestants. 
It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  he  con¬ 
fessed  himself  not  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  saw  any  prospect  of 
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aettling  the  question.  He  might  have 
adopted  his  opinions  on  the  subject  at 
first,  without  much  examination,  and 
in  case  of  doubt,  he  might  think  the 
presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things  ;  but  from  the  si¬ 
tuation  which  he  haul  for  some  time 
held  in  the  Irish  government,  he  should 
have  considered  himself  culpable  in  no 
slight  degree,  had  he  not  bestowed 
much  attention  to  the  examination  of 
a  question  in  which  Ireland  was  so 
deeply  concerned  )  auid  had  he  seen 
reason  to  change  his  opinion,  he  hoped 
he  should  have  had  manliness  enough 
to  avow  that  change.  But  he  avowed 
that  he  had  not  changed  them.  He 
did  not  wish  to  revive  animosities ; 
neither  did  he  wish  to  impute  any  doc- 
tiines  to  the  Catholics  which  they 
were  willing  to  disclaim  ;  but  be  would 
ask,  what  would  be  the  operation  of 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  in  a  country 
situated  like  Ireland,  and  supposing 
the  Catholics  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  as  other  men,  and  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  religion  ?  He  did  not  for 
a  moment  impute  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland  either  disloyalty  or  disaffec¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  they  were  sincere  profess¬ 
ors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  if 
they  possessed  the  feelings  and  pas¬ 
sions  that  actuated  other  men,  they 
must  be  naturally  desirous  to  see  that 
religion  re-established  in  the  empire. 
It  would  be  recollected,  also,  that  the 
reformation  in  Ireland  was  not  produ¬ 
ced  as  in  England,  by  the  growing 
hatred  of  the  people  to  the  artifices 
and  machinations  of  the  priests  ;  and 
this  circumstance  formed  an  additional 
reason  for  refusing  the  boon  now  de¬ 
manded.  It  v/as  no  answer  to  these 
objections  to  reply,  that  only  a  few 
Catholics  would  have  seats  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  their  efforts  on  that  ac¬ 
count  need  not  be  dreaded.  Let  them 
be  admitted  if  it  were  just  and  politic, 
but  not  because  their  influence  would 
be  trifling  or  insignificant.  It  was 


contended  on  the  other  side  that  the 
noeasure  was  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  anomalies ;  but  u  a  bill 
like  that  of  181S  were  passed,  the  in¬ 
consistencies  and  anomalies  would  be 
rendered  more  numerous  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  diminished.  He  denied  the  asser¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  bill  of  1813,  that 
it  was  possible  to  communicate  to  Ca¬ 
tholics  the  same  interest  in  maintaining 
the  constitution  ;  nature  forbade  it : 
they  must  always  have  a  distinct  inte¬ 
rest,  directly  opposite  to  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion  inviolably  established  at 
the  Revolution.  The  oath  which  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  to  take  on  entering  the 
House,  denying  the  interference  of  the 
Pope,  it  had  been  truly  observed,  was 
more  like  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
them  for  their  previous  conduct,  or  a 
sort  of  confession  of  early  crimes.  If 
it  were  fit  that  they  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  at  all  within  the  walls,  how  could 
it  be  shewn  that  such  an  oath  ought  to 
be  administered  i  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  religious  and  political  equality ; 
yet  in  carrying  this  principle  into  ef¬ 
fect,  it  excluded  Catholics  from  the 
offices  of  lord  lieutenant  and  lord 
chancellor;  so  that  the  measure  di¬ 
rectly  contradicted  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded.  One  argument, 
not  hitherto  adverted  to,  appeared  ex¬ 
tremely  strong ;  England,  a  Protestant 
state,  was  firmly  united  to  Scotland, 
where  the  Presbyterian  religion  was 
the  religion  of  the  country.  Could  it 
be  shewn  that  happiness  had  not  been 
promoted  by  the  union,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  discordance  ;  and  what  was  to 
interfere  with  the  same  harmony  be¬ 
tween  Protestants  and  Catholics  i  He 
apologized  to  the  House  for  detaining 
it  at  so  much  length ;  but  before  he 
resumed  his  seat,  he  entreated  those 
who  were  disposed  to  favour  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  pause  before  they  took  the  first 
step  tov/ards  an  alteration  so  radical 
and  important.  It  was  remarked  by 
Hume,  that  when  the  spirit  of  religion 
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uahed  with  the  ipirit  of  pirty«  it  pro¬ 
duced  effects  lesscorrespoDdent  to  their 
known  causes  than  were  to  be  noticed 
under  any  other  circumstances.  This, 
which  was  observable  in  the  reign  of 
James  and  his  successors,  while  it  con¬ 
stituted  an  apology  for  such  statesmen 
as  had  adopted  a  particular  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  from  which  the  happy  conse¬ 
quence  they'had  reasonably  expected 
did  not  result,  at  the  same  time  cast  a 
grievous  responsibility  upon  those  who, 
presiding  over  a  long  settled  form  of 
government,  under  which,  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  internal  happiness  and  ex¬ 
ternal  glory  were  enjoyed,  were  dispo¬ 
sed  to  interfere  and  to  make  innova¬ 
tions  in  matters  of  such  difficulty  and 
delicacy  as  those  where  religion  and 
policy  were  involved.  The  presump¬ 
tion  was,  therefore,  against  every  pro¬ 
jected  alteration,  and  in  favour  of  the 
established  order  of  things,  which  he 
earnestly  hoped  the  House  would 
preserve  unwarped  by  the  visionary 
schemes  of  theoretical  politicians. 

Mr  Canning  admitted  the  question 
was  very  delicate  ;  but  after  much  re¬ 
flection,  he  was  convinced  that  what 
was  now  proposed  could  be  safely 
granted.  He  was  anxious  for  a  com¬ 
mittee,  as  it  would  tend  to  satisfy  the 
Catholics,  and  shew  them  that  there 
was  a  disposition  to  grant  them  every 
reasonable  concession. 

Mr  Grattan  endeavoured  to  answer 
the  objections  that  had  been  made 
against  the  motion.  He  insisted  that 
the  Catholics,  by  the  common  law, 
were  entitled  to  a  full  equality  of  pri¬ 
vileges,  of  which  parliament  could  not 
justly  deprive  them  for  a  mere  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  mind,  unless  their  doctrine 
affected  some  temporal  concerns.  As 
to  these,  they  had  the  answers  of  the 
Catholic  universities.  It  was  no  part 
of  their  doctrine,  that  the  Pope  bad 
temporal  power  in  Great  Britain.  It 
was  no  part  of  their  doctrine  that  no 
faith  was  to  be  kept  with  Protestants. 


It  was  no  part  of  their  doctrine  that 
the  Pope  could  absolve  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  The  laws  against 
them  were  acts  of  power,  were  utqust, 
and  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  Pope 
had  restored  the  jesuits  and  the  inqui¬ 
sition  {  but  because  he  had  restored 
the  jesuits,  would  any  one  say  that 
Lord  Fingal  should  be  attainted  ?  No 
one  would  propose  it ;  but  in-tead  of 
Lord  Fingal,  they  would  attaint  the 
whole  Catholic  population.  No  man 
was  entitled  to  punish  bodies  for  the 
crimes  of  individuals.  They  had  been 
reminded  too  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  some  hundred  years 
ago  ;  but  they  should  have  stated  the 
transactions  of  Ireland  since  she  had 
become  a  nation — for  the  last  forty 
years.  They  should  not  say — here 
such  a  town  was  burnt — ^here  so  many 
Englishmen  were  murdered  — but, 

“  here  did  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  ' 
fight  in  one  cause — here  did  a  Catho¬ 
lic  regiment  stand — ^here  did  Catholics 
fall  defending  the  British  empire.*'  If 
this  were  done  we  should  love  one  an¬ 
other.  And,  instead  of  this,  should 
we  attaint  the  children  for  the  crimes 
of  the  fathers  ?  Should  we  go  back  to 
the  times  Ireland  was  oppressed,  and 
when  she  retaliated  i  The  Protestants 
had  taken  the  land  of  the  Catholics, 
and  they  would  take  their  liberties — 
they  had  taken  their  tithes,  and  would 
take  their  privileges.  This  was  a  po¬ 
licy  which  would  not  last — they  might 
depend  it  would  not  last.  An  inter¬ 
course  was  arising  between  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  church  of  Ireland, 
and  the  population  were  to  be  let  loose 
by  the  state,  to  take  part  with  the 
clergy.  A  clamour  might  be  raised ; 
but  no  cry  would  long  continue  to  go 
against  the  privileges  of  the  people- 
and  the  interests  of  the  state.  When 
he  saw  Britain  at  the  head  of  Europe, 
mediating  between  nations,  and  sway¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  world,  he  own¬ 
ed  it  had  astonished  him  to  see  her  dc- 
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scend  from  that  elevation  to  mix  in  the 
disputes  of  schoolmen  and  wranglings 
of  theologians. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  24-5  against  221,  forming  the 
narrow  majority  of  24. 

On  the  17th  May,  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  debate  on  which 
occasion  may  be  considered  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  in  the  Commons. 
His  lordship  observed,  that  he  had 
presented  a  petition  from  the  general 
body  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  one  from 
the  nobility  and  others,  and  one  from 
the  prelates  and  clergy.  When  their 
lordships  had  the  whole  body  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
peer  and  peasant,  all  joining  in  one  pe¬ 
tition  that  their  claims  might  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  relief  given  from  those 
disabilities  to  which  they  were  subject¬ 
ed,  he  stood  there  the  representative, 
though  an  inadequate  one,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  Catholic  countrymen, 
claiming  on  their  behalf  that  they 
should  at  length  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  sub¬ 
jects.  He  complained  of  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  inflame  the 
public  mind  against  the  Catholics,  by 
speeches,  pamphlets,  tracts,  even  by 
prints  and  pictures.  Some  of  these 
were  enough  to  make  the  hair  of  any 
liberal  man  stand  on  end,  and  seemed 
calculated  to  excite  afresh  the  riots  of 
1780.  The  Chancellor  himself  had  de¬ 
clared  that  all  who  supported  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  were  advocates  for  mea¬ 
sures  that  would  subvert  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  he  sat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  advised  his  sovereign,  along  with 
persons  who  were  aiming  a  blow  at 
us  vitals ;  (the  Chancellor,  however, 
interposed,  acknowledging  his  decided 
opinion,  but  denying  any  intolerant 
feelings  on  the  subject. )  Lord  Do- 
noughmore  observed,  that  three  secu¬ 


rities  had  been  mentioned  ;  first,  the 
veto  ;  second,  domestic  nomination  ; 
third,  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  by  government  ;  the  last  of 
which  he  bad  never  heard  of  till  with¬ 
in  these  few  days.  As  to  the  veto, 
the  Catholics  objected  to  it  {  and  he 
would  have  opposed  it  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  even  though  they  had 
been  willing  to  concede  it.  If  the  ve¬ 
to  were  adopted,  the  care  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  church  might  devolve  upon 
some  one  better  acquainted  with  ma¬ 
king  speeches  in  parliament  than  with 
the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  polity.  The 
care  of  the  Catholic  church,  he  was 
very  apprehensive,  would  then  devolve 
upon  some  second  or  third  clerk  in 
the  Castle-yard  in  Dublin.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  Catholic  clergy 
so  managed.  He  knew  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  they  were  the  best  magis¬ 
trates — the  best  conservators  of  the 
peace — the  best  instruments  for  ensu¬ 
ring  the  due  administration  of  justice. 
He  was  far  from  being  desirous  that 
their  minds  should  be  turned  away 
from  the  discharge  of  their  most  va¬ 
luable  and  important  duties,  by  the 
introduction  of  intrigues  and  cabals 
among  them.  He  saw  no  occasion  for 
proposing  to  pay  the  Catholic  clergy ; 
they  wanted  no  other  remuneration 
than  the  voluntary  allowance  made  to 
them.  What  then,  it  might  be  asked, 
did  he  mean  to  propose  i  In  the  first 
place,  he  meant  to  propose,  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
should  be  purely  national  and  domes¬ 
tic  ;  and  his  next  step  would  be  to 
connect  the  Catholics  with  the  Protes¬ 
tant  state,  by  admitting  them  to  every 
situation  under  a  Protestant  sovereign, 
except  such  situations  as  were  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  administration,  govern¬ 
ment,  or  patronage,  of  the  established 
church.  The  Protestant  church  being 
thus  left  to  the  sole  management  of 
Protestants,  he  did  not  see  why  Pro¬ 
testants  should  refuse  to  leave  to  the 
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Catholics  the  sole  management  of  the 
Catholic  church.  A  strange  objection 
had  been  made  against  granting  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  because  they 
formed  the  majority  of  iha  population ; 
but  surely  this  was  rather  a  reason  why 
their  petition  should  be  attended  to, 
and  every  effort-  made  to  conciliate 
them.  It  was  also  made  a  ground  of 
charge  against  them,  that  the  clergy 
had  an  uncontrolled  influence  over  the 
minds  and  opinions  of  >  the  Catholic 
people.  He  most  sincerely  wished  that 
this  charge  had  been  true.  It  was  not 
true,  however,  and  he  was  sorry  for 
it.  The  clergy,  as  he  had  before  ob¬ 
served,  were  the  best  magistrates,  and 
the  best  support  of  the  public  peace. 
Whatever  influence  they  had  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  no  du¬ 
ties  were  performed  in  a  better  man¬ 
ner  than  theirs.  It  was  strange  to  hear 
Catholics  charged  with  the  offences 
committed  by  Orangemen  against 
them,  and  decided  always  in  favour  of 
the  latter  by  partial  juries.  On  a  late 
acquittal  of  this  kind,  a  judge  bad 
said,  **  Thank  God,  gentlemen,  it  is 
your  verdict  and  not  mine.”  Objec¬ 
tions  were  also  raised  because  the 
Pope  had  opposed  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  without  a  commentary. 
Yet  the  expediency  of  Bible  societies 
was  a  subject  of  controversy  in  this 
country  ;  and  there  were  two  Right 
Reverend  Prelates  in  this  house,  who 
had  expressed  the  same  opinion  with 
the  Pope,  that  the  Bible  ought  not  to 
be  read  without  a  comment.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  that  their  lord- 
ships  should  resolve  into  a  committee, 
to  consider  the  petitions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff  conceived 
that  this  was  a  question,  not  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  only,  but  of  political 
power.  It  was  of  little  consequence, 
with  a  view  to  religious  liberty,  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  agreed  with  the  39 


articles,  or  whether  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  were  true  or  false. 
Let  the  Pope  answer  for  refusing  to 
the  laity  the  free  use  of  the  Biole. 
These  were  questions  with  which,  in  a 
olitical  point  of  view,  their  lordships 
ad  nothing  to  do ;  and  it  might  well 
be  said,  if  the  Catholics  held  no  other 
opinions,  why  should  they  be  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ? 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  fix  the  li¬ 
mits  between  civil  and  religious  opi¬ 
nions.  The  allegiance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  never  equal  that  of  a 
member  of  the  established  church,  who 
acknowledged  the  king  as  its  head ; 
or  even  of  a  Protestant  dissenter,  who 
acknowledged  at  least  no  foreign  head, 
nor  any  one  which  had  not  a  common 
interest  with  the  state.  In  fact,  there 
were  many  doubts  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics  as  to  the  nature  of  their  civil  and 
religious  obligations ;  and  to  whom 
could  they  apply  for  a  solution,  but 
to  that  very  power  which  was  irrecon- 
cileably  hostile  to  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Very  different  was  the  case  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  in  France ; 
they  owed  no  allegiance  but  to  the 
government  of  their  country.  He  so¬ 
lemnly  conjured  their  lordships  not  to 
agree  to  the  admission  of  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  political  concerns  of 
this  state. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  contended, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  bad  giv^n 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  theirci- 
vil  capacity.  Their  claims,  he  thought, 
could  now  only  be  rejected  because 
of  their  attachment  to  the  innocent  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  of  their  ancestors.  He 
called  them  innocent,  though  with 
Protestants  they  must  be  regarded  as 
erroneous.  As  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
he  agreed  to  what  had  been  so  elo¬ 
quently  and  justly  said  in  their  praise 
by  the  noble  earl.  Ireland  was  much 
indebted  to  them  for  the  tranquillity 
it  enjoyed,  and  they  were  unwearied  in 
the  performance  of  their  religious  du- 
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ties ;  ever  ready  to  administer  consola¬ 
tion  to  their  flocks  by  night  or  by 
day,  they  encountered  the  greatest  dif- 
flcnlties.  OF  these  pious  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  men,  it  might  be  justly  said, 
that, 

**  With  frames  of  adamant,  and  souls  of 
fire, 

Ko  dangers  daunt  them,  and  no  labours 
tire.” 

Religious  liberty  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution  ;  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Catholics  could  not  be  maintained 
on  any  just  ground.  On  this  great 
question  the  writings  of  Mr  Locke, 
one  of  the  greatest  reasoners  any  coun¬ 
try  ever  produced,  had  induced  him 
to  change  his  early  sentiments.  It  was 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  uncharitable,  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  jealousy  with  respect 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  others. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  vehemently 
opposed  any  alteration  in  the  present 
law.  He  insisted  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  depend  on  any  concessions  the 
Catholics  might  make  ;  that  they  had 
no  fixed  principles,  and  what  they  said 
to-day,  they  would  unsay  to-morrow. 
The  Irish  Catholics  themselves  bad 
even  avowed,  that  without  the  sin  of 
schism,  they  could  not  abandon  their 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  In  all  coun¬ 
tries  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  pro¬ 
fessors  were  the  same. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  disappro¬ 
ved  the  violence  of  the  last  speech, 
though  he  considered  the  principles 
entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
as  rash  and  dangerous.  The  statement 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  the  most  candid  ;  at  the 
same  time,  after  the  most  deliberate 
consideration,  he  thought  the  conces¬ 
sions  proposed  might  safely,  and  with 
great  advantage,  be  made  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  The  impolicy  of  the  exclusion 
of  Catholics  from  the  naval  and  milt- 
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tary  services  had  been  so  often  proved, 
that  it  need  scarcely  now  be  repeated  ; 
was  it  prudent  to  make  enemies  of 
those  who  bad  fought  and  bled  for 
their  country,  by  shutting  them  from 
the  reward  while  they  were  exposed 
to  the  hazard  ;  or  was  it  a  wise  sys¬ 
tem,  as  applied  to  the  bar,  from  whence 
the  greatest  dangers  to  a  state  might 
arise,  to  give  those  who  were  called  to 
it  an  incentive  to  discontent  ?  If  the 
opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims  de¬ 
clared  that  Catholics  should  never  be 
allowed  to  open  their  mouths  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking,  the  argument 
was  intelligible ;  but  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  gain  influence,  fame,  and 
fortune,and  then  they  weretold, “Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.** 
They  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  ascend 
the  bench,  lest  the  due  administration 
of  justice  should  be  impeded  by  their 
notions  upon  some  abstract  points, 
though  subject  to  the  censure  of  an 
enlightened  bar,  and  tribunal  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  almost  as  enlightened.  Just  so  much 
privilege  was  allowed  them  as  to  make 
them  dangerous,  while  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  every  thing  that  could 
attach  them  to  their  country  and  to  the 
state.  The  House  ought  not  to  for¬ 
get  that  this  question  was  progres¬ 
sive,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
things  to  remain  in  their  present  state. 
Was  it  expedient,  he  would  ask,  that 
this  discussion  should  be  renewed  year 
after  year  ?  And  if  it  was  not,  were 
their  lordships  sure  that  the  ground 
upon  which  they  stood  was  so  secure 
as  to  extinguish  all  apprehension  of 
danger  ?  To  his  judgment  it  certainly 
appeared,  that  an  unaccountable  and 
unreasonable  division  of  sentiment  be¬ 
tween  two  parts  of  the  same  empire, 
situated  on  different  sides  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  never  could  be  conducive  to  the 
well  being  or  security  of  the  state. 
He  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  enter 
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into  any  discusiiony  either  of  the  ve- 
tOy  or  the  plan  of  domestic  nomina* 
tion.  It  was  for  parliament  to  deter* 
mine  that  question  ;  and  if  it  should 
adopt  the  measure,  to  lay  down  the 
necessary  conditions.  It  would  then 
be  for  the  Catholics  to  say  whether 
they  would  accept  the  arrangement  so 
provided,  or  not ;  and  if  they  should 
refuse,  parliament  would  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  having  performed  its  duty. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  highly  com¬ 
plimented  the  last  speech,  but  could 
not  think,  that  in  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  the  House  stood  pledged  to  no 
specific  measure.  The  object  now  was, 
not  to  redress  any  partial  grievances, 
or  make  any  partial  concessions ;  it 
was  not  merely  to  introduce  some  new 
modifications  into  the  act  of  1793. 
The  professed  purpose  was  to  place 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  every 
respect  (some  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  church  alone  excepted)  on  a 
footing  of  equal  privileges  with  Pro¬ 
testant  subjects.  This,  he  apprehend¬ 
ed,  was  the  real  ground  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  motion  contemplated  no¬ 
thing  but  some  farther  indulgences, 
or  as  complete  a  toleration  as  was  com¬ 
patible  with  the  existence  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  government,  the  argument  for 
a  committee  would  be  unanswerable, 
nor  should  he  be  disposed  to  object 
to  it ;  but  the  fact  was,  it  was  all  or 
nothing  that  was  asked  for.  He  at¬ 
tached  no  importance  to  the  offers 
either  of  the  veto,  or  of  domestic  no¬ 
mination.  He  believed  that  no  men 
could  be  more  respectable  than  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  prelates  ;  and  if  there  had  been 
any  exceptions  to  this  remark,  they 
had  not  proceeded  from  Irish  nomina¬ 
tion,  but  were  to  be  traced  to  a  very 
different  cause.  It  was  not  about  the 
.  form  of  the  nomination  that  he  enter¬ 
tained  any  scruples ;  the  source  of  bis 
objections  and  apprehension  was,  that, 
however  named,  they  were  necessarily 
subject  to  foreign  influence,  the  pas¬ 


tors  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  bound 
to  pay  obedience  to  a  foreign  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction.  At  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  state  and  the  church  as  such 
was  solemnly  recognized ;  it  was  a  con¬ 
nection  which  pervaded  all  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  characterized  every  part 
of  our  system.  It  was  then  settled, 
that  the  king  himself  must  communi¬ 
cate  with  tne  Church  of  England. 
The  same  rule  was  applied,  although 
since  not  unwisely  relaxed,  to  the  army' 
and  navy.  The  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  on  some  occasions  partiea 
to  the  performance  of  its  rites  and  wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  the  judges  of  the  land,  if 
not  by  positive  law,  yet  by  immemo¬ 
rial  custom,  never  opened  their  com¬ 
missions  without  repairing  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  church.  The  result  of  equal 
and  generous  concession  must  be  to 
leave  no  difference  between  any  de¬ 
scription  of  dissenters,  and  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  in  any  respect  beyond 
endowment.  Parliament  must  imme¬ 
diately  cease  to  be  a  Protestant  Par¬ 
liament.  He  could  not  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  the  majority  of  members 
would  be  no  longer  Protestants,  but 
the  Catholics,  whatever  their  numbers, 
would  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  legislature,  which  must  thus  cease 
to  be  exclusively  Protestant.  This 
would  at  once  effect  an  entire  change 
in  the  system  of  the  constitution,  and 
must  dissolve  that  intimate  alliance 
between  the  church  and  state,  which 
had  been  established  at  the  Revolution. 
The  proposed  measure  had  been  re¬ 
presented  as  one  calculated  to  heal  all 
past  dissensions,  to  sooth  and  allay  all 
animosities,  and  to  create  what  bad 
been  termed  a  moral  union  throughout 
every  portion  of  the  empire,  if  he 
could  really  believe  that  these  conse¬ 
quences  would  follow  from  its  adop¬ 
tion,  he  should  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  withhold  his  support  from  it ;  but 
because  he  did  not  believe  so,  and 
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thought  it  would  produce  an  opposite 
eflfect,  he  felt  his  objections  to  it  for¬ 
tified  and  invincible.  This  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  best  founded  consideration 
he  had  been  able  to  give  the  subject ; 
he  admitted  that  it  was  a  case  of  dif- 
hculty — much  of  the  policy  that  had 
been  pursued*  in  that  country  he  re¬ 
gretted  ;  but  they  were  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  providing  for  circumstan¬ 
ces  as  they  actually  existed.  They 
must  take  things  as  they  found  them. 
At  such  a  penod  as  the  present,  he 
conceived  our  best  security  would  be 
found  in  supporting  and  keeping  toge¬ 
ther  the  church  and  state  as  establish¬ 
ed  at  the  Revolution.  All  the  indul¬ 
gence,  and  all  the  liberality,  that  was 
consistent  with  this  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  should  feel  happy  to  support ; 
but  he  could  not  help  regarding  the 
design  of  bringing  all  religions  to  a 
level,  as  tending  to  unhinm  the  minds 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  and,  by 
unsettling  opinions,  to  render  society 
liable  to  receive  every  accidental  pre¬ 
judice  or  impression  ;  thus  impairing 
the  ancient  foundations  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  we  had  long  enjoyed 
happiness  and  security. 

Lord  Grenville,  having  on  many 
former  occasions  endeavoured  with  his 
utmost  energy  to  press  his  eager  wish¬ 
es  to  have  this  mighty  boon  conferred 
on  England  and  Ireland,  did  not  think 
it  needful  now  to  proceed  into  the 
same  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  question.  The  noble  prelate  (  Nor¬ 
wich)  who  spoke  third  in  the  debate 
— a  man  with  whom  it  was  his  pride 
to  have  lived  from  their  childhood  in 
the  most  intimate  friendship,  and  of 
whose  friendship  there  was  no  man  but 
should  be  proud,  had  justly  described 
it  as  a  question — not  of  an  abstract 
and  polemical  character — not  a  subtle 
and  metaphysical  speculation — stillless 
a  question  of  a  religious  and  theologi¬ 
cal  nature  ;  but  a  question  arising  out 
of  the  varying  and  mixed  mass  of  hu¬ 


man  circumstances,  and  on  which 
statesmen  and  legislators  in  such  ca¬ 
pacities  had  to  decide.  It  was,  indeed, 
from  the  legislature,  the  evils  that  at 
present  claimed  the  consideration  of 
their  lordships  sprung — a  legislature 
that  had  on  so  many  other  great  topics 
of  public  policy  so  wisely  provided, 
but  whose  system  of  intolerant  and 
heartless  restriction,  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  century,  had  left  upon  re¬ 
cord  enactments  that  would  have  de¬ 
graded  the  deliberations  of  the  most 
barbarous  men  in  the  most  barbarous 
nations.  In  endeavouring,  therefore, 
to  discuss  the  great  interests  involved 
in  such  a  question,  he  would  not  de¬ 
scend  into  trifling  disquisitions  on  ab¬ 
stract  points — they  were  too  narrow — 
too  little  for  legislative  decision,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  and  gigantic  con¬ 
siderations  that  were  at  issue.  Such  me¬ 
taphysical  and  nice  distinctions  might 
suit  the  recluse  in  the  closet,  but  could 
bear  little  on  the  motives  of  those  who 
were  called  to  legislate  on  the  actual 
condition  of  a  country.  It  was  for 
them  to  consider  all  that  experience 
had  established,  and  wisdom  could  an¬ 
ticipate,  in  the  removal  of  those  evils 
that  in  their  operation  went  to  weaken 
the  public  security,  and  diminish  the 
nation's  prosperity.  This  he  would 
say,  that  if  there  was  any  one  measure 
calculated,  above  all  others,  to  impart 
satisfaction  and  harmony  to  Ireland — 
if  there  was  one  still  more  likely  to 
guard  against  the  mischiefs  which  a 
long  train  of  untoward  events  and  of 
a  mistaken  policy  had  generated,  it 
was  that  measure  which  has  been  re¬ 
presented  as  tending  to  shake  the  se¬ 
curity  of  church  and  state.  There 
were  few  brighter  names  in  the  page 
of  history,  than  our  illustrious  delive¬ 
rer  William  the  Third: — there  never, 
existed  a  man  to  whom  mankind  were 
under  more  sincere  obligations :  but  if 
there  was  one  greater  and  more  super- 
eminent  quality  in  that  great  and  su- 
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pereminent  chuacter,  it  wai,  that  he 
wai  the  fint  itatetman  that  acted  on 
the  principles  of  uniTcrtal  toleration, 
and  to  that  great  cause  were  directed 
and  devoted  the  energies  of  his  whole 
life.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  therefore, 
that  when  they  had  to  consider  one 
of  the  most  bigotted,  one  of  the  most 
persecuting,  and  one  of  the  most  into¬ 
lerant  systems  that  ever  disgraced  any 
country;  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  date  its  origin  from  his  reign,  and 
to  fix  it  as  a  blot  upon  his  great  and 
illustrious  character.  There  was  one 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  question,  which  deserved  to  be 
considered.  From  the  first  concession 
in  1777,  down  to  1782,  and  from 
thence  down  to  1792,  they  had  all 
been  made  under  circumstances  of 
greater  or  less  political  distress  and 
difficulty.  And  though  no  one  would 
venture  to  say  it  was  an  unwise  nr  un¬ 
fit  policy,  when  we  were  entangled  in 
a  civil  war  with  America,  or  when  we 
were  menaced  with  a  foreign  war  with 
France,  to  endeavour  by  conciliation 
and  union  to  strengthen  our  resources 
at  home,  yet  it  might  be  suspected, 
(most  unjustly,  he  readily  admitted,) 
that  those  concessions  were  not  the 
result  of  legislative  wisdom— not  the 
offspring  of  justice  and  liberality — not 
the  consequences  of  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  policy,  which  embra¬ 
ced  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
Empire — but  a  benefit  extorted  from 
us  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  ap¬ 
prehension.  The  same  objections,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  were  applicable, 
at  all  the  various  periods  when  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation  had 
been  agitated.  But  now,  they  had  at 
last  arrived  at  a  condition,  when  they 
lost  their  force ;  they  had  now  reach¬ 
ed  that  state  of  security  and  peace, 
when  it  could  not  even  be  insinuated, 
that  whatever  boon  might  be  granted, 
was  extorted  from  our  fears.  We  had 
now  the  enviable  opportunity  of  con¬ 


vincing  the  Irish  Catholics,  that  as 
they  had  yielded  their  resources  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  and  bad  shed  their 
blood  for  us,  during  a  time  of  great 
peril  and  exertion,  so  it  was  now  our 
wish  to  promote  their  union  and  pros¬ 
perity.  We  might  now  convince  them, 
that  our  disposition  to  alleviate  their 
rievances  did  not  rise  merely  with  our 
ifficulties,  and  sink  with  the  return  of 
our  security.  And  he  could  not  but 
regard  it  as  a  blessed  occasion,  which 
the  current  of  human  events  had  pla¬ 
ced  within  our  reach,  when  we  were 
enabled  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  up¬ 
on  those  who  could  not  misinterpret 
our  motives. 

The  motion  was  briefly  opposed  by 
Earl  Bathurst,  and  supported  by  Earl 
Grey.  The  debate  was  closed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  contended  that 
the  measure  now  proposed  was  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution.  He  would 
pass  over  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  the  king’s  supremacy  was  esta¬ 
blished  ;  he  would  pass  over  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  the  Ist  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
supremacy  of  the  church  was  again 
established ;  but  let  their  lordships  re¬ 
member,  that  at  the  Revolution,  if 
ever  a  legislative  measure  was  adopted 
to  secure  to  the  utmost  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  it  was  at  that  time. 
Much  had  been  argued  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Locke;  but  he  would  venture 
to  say,  that  no  man  in  the  world  had 
been  so  decidedly  hostile  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics.  That  eminent  wri¬ 
ter  had  positively  declared,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Romish  creed,  faith 
was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics; 
that  they  pronounced  all  who  are  not 
of  their  own  communion  to  be  here¬ 
tics  ;  and  that  they  claimed  the  power 
of  excommunicating  kings;  he, 'there¬ 
fore,  thought  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  into  power,  since  they 
delivered  themselves  over  to  another 
prince.  No  man  living  could  read  the 
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Bill  of  Rights  without  seeing  that  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  to  support  each  other.  The 
preamble  of  that  bill  expressly  stated, 
that  the  late  King  James  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  subvert  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion,  and  therefore  certain  persons  had 
sent  for  King  William, — for  what  ? 
Not  merely  to  secure  their  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  but  alto  their  religion.  They  ten* 
dered  the  crown  to  him,  as  a  crown  to 
be  worn  by  a  Protestant,  and  by  a 
Protestant  only;  and  it  was  positively 
declared,  that  in  case  the  crown  should 
devolve  on  a  person  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  should 
be  considered  as  ipso  facto  dead,  and 
the  crown  should  devolve  on  the  next 
Protestant  heir.  It  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible  that  any  man  could  read  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  without  understanding 
that  Popery  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  constitution.  With 
respect  to  himself,  he  had  long  enter¬ 
tained  an  opinion  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  this  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  debated  this  night.  He 
must  say,  that  according  to  his  reason 
and  apprehension,  it  went  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  the  safeguards  of  the 
constitution.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  a  free  government.  The 
most  eminent  writers,  Milton,  Locke, 
Temple,  Somers,  and  King  William 
himself,  had  recorded  this  opinion; 
and  James  the  Second  was  deprived  of 
his  crown  because  he  had  attempted 
to  introduce  that  religion  into  the 
state.  What,  then,  should  we  now 
overturn  all  that  our  ancestors  had 
done  ?  What  would  the  nation  say  to 
this  ?  What  would  be  the  feelings  of 
the  Protestant  part  of  our  people  i 
As  he  understood  the  constitution,  it 
was  his  bounden  duty  to  give  his  dis¬ 
sent  to  this  motion.  It  was  hostile  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  both  civil 
and  religious;  and  went  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  every  security  for  which 
3 


our  ancestors  had  so  gloriously  strug¬ 
gled. 

A  division  being  now  called  for,  the 
original  motion  in  favour  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
142  to  90.  Thus  closed  the  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  present  year,  though  it 
was  still  understood  that  the  Catholic 
advocates  were  to  bring  it  forward, 
session  after  session,  till  their  object 
should  be  accomplished. 

On  the  20th  May,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  introduced  the  subject  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.  He  felt  it  to  be  a 
painful  duty  which  he  had  undertaken 
in  bringing  the  present  question  before 
parliament.  Formerly  it  was  enough 
to  state  that  corruption  existed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  a  remedy  ;  now  corrup¬ 
tion  was  openly  defended.  He  felt  it 
peculiarly  awkward  to  complain  before 
those  very  persons  who  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  complaint,  and  to  apply  for 
redress  to  those  very  persons  who  were 
the  authors  of  the  grievance.  He  felt 
it  most  awkward  to  call  upon  those 
who  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  cor¬ 
rupt,  to  redress  corruption :  but  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  was  so  ma¬ 
nifestly  and  so  strongly  for  this  mea¬ 
sure,  that  it  claimed  tneir  utmost  re¬ 
gard.  When  motions  were  formerly 
made  upon  this  subject,  it  had  been 
said.  Where  are  the  petitions  ?  Now 
they  bad  petitions  laid  before  them 
with  more  than  one  million  of  signa¬ 
tures.  Whether,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  those  petitions  was  well  or 
ill  founded,  whether  redress  can  or 
cannot  be  given,  the  House  was  bound 
to  institute  some  inquiry  into  grievan¬ 
ces  so  generally  felt  and  so  generally 
complained  of.  The  prayer  of  those 
petitions  was  said  to  be  wild  and  vi¬ 
sionary  :  they  were  represented  as  pray¬ 
ing  for  what  was  never  sanctioned  by 
the  laws,  and  never  recognized  by  the 
practice  of  this  country.  They  were 
charged  with  having  invented  novel 
grievances,  and  demanded  novel  remt- 
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diea.  Thii  charge  of  novelty  had  been 
eatended  to  the  propotition  of  annual 
parliaments ;  yet  it  was  clear,  that 
these  had  been  the  law  and  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  country,  from  the  earliest 
times. — they  had  been  established  un¬ 
der  William  the  Conqueror,  who  swore 
to  call  a  parliament  twice  every  year.  It 
was  of  no  consequence  that  he  was  a 
perjured  monarch ;  this  was  the  law 
andf  the  practice  of  England  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.;  when, though 
various  abuses  were  committed,  still 
parliaments  were  always  annual.  The 
same  under  the  Edwa^s ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  laws  expressly 
enact,  that  parliament  should  be  call¬ 
ed  every  year.  It  might  be  said,  this 
did  not  necessarily  imply  an  annual 
election ;  but  this  was  certainly  the  case 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  there 
was  an  instance  of  five  new  elections  in 
one  year.  Henry  VII  I.,  to  effect  his 
tyrannical  designs,  extended  the  period 
to  five  years,  and  first  endeavoured  to 
influence  elections.  This  evil  was  not 
remedied  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
The  people  of  this,  country  were  at 
this  time,  so  far  as  life  and  liberty  were 
concerned,  less  secure  than  under  the 
bloody  Queen  Mary,  as  she  was  call¬ 
ed.  She,  proclaiming  that  the  people 
had  been  deprived  of  their  Just  rights, 
and  of  the  great  security  for  their  li¬ 
berty,  had  recourse  to  short  parlia¬ 
ments.  Her  parliament  did  not  conti¬ 
nue  for  one  year  ;  it  was  dissolved  at 
the  end  of  nine  months.  Sir  Francis 
highly  panegyrized  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zaTCto,  but  admitted  that  her  parlia¬ 
ments  were  too  long.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  reign  of  James  ;  but  the 
people  had  then  no  reason  to  be  jealous 
of  parliament,  and  felt  themselves  safe 
in  its  hands.  If  Charles  had  posssessed 
a  large  revenue,  and  a  standing  army, 
there  could  have  been  no  question  mo¬ 
ved  now  as  to  the  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  A  struggle  ensued,  when  par- 
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liament  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  it 
was  thought  just,  that  abody  which  had 
acted  so  meritoriously,  should  have  its 
duration  protracted.  Afterwards,  it 
was  thought  gain  to  the  public,  that 
one  great  man  should  protect  the  li¬ 
berty  and  ensure  the  security  of  the 
nation.  Yet  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a 
parliamentary  reformer,  (a  laughs)  and 

firoposed  a  plan  of  reform,  so  just,  so 
air,  and  suitable,  that  even  Lord  Cla-^ 
rendon  said  it  deserved  to  have  pro-' 
ceeded  from  a  better — a  more  warrant¬ 
able  was  his  lordship's  expression-^ 
from  a  more  warrantable  quarter.  But 
when  Cromwell  found  that  be  must 
either  lose  his  place,  which  to  him 
would  be  to  become  a  victim  to  the 
allows,  or  support  by  the  sword  what 
e  had  acquired  by  the  sword,  he  na¬ 
turally  preferred  the  latter  alternative. 
The  -nation  hailed  the  restoration  of 
Charles,  from  whom,  however,  they 
met  an  ungrateful  return.  That  mo¬ 
narch  first  deliberately  attempted  to 
corrupt  his  parliament ;  but  having 
failed,  he  dissolved  it.  Among  the 
abuses  of  James  II..  none  had  been 
more  flagrant  than  his  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rupt  elections  ;  and  the  main  reason 
urged  by  William  for  coming  into 
England,  was  to  procure  a  full,  and 
free,  and  fair  parliament.  We  were 
therefore  entitled  to  a  freely  elected 
parliament ;  but  how  could  this  con¬ 
sist  with  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  appointed  by  indivi¬ 
duals.  He  would  state  the  substance 
of  a  petition  presented  in  1793,  relative 
to  a  reform  in  parliament.  The  peti¬ 
tion.  after  mentioning  several  other 
grievances  and  inconveniences  result¬ 
ing  from  the  state  of  the  representa¬ 
tion,  and  requiring  redress,  stated,  that 
84  individuals  do.  by  their  own  im¬ 
mediate  authority,  send  157  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  that 
this  the  petitioners  were  ready  to  prove 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  it  the  fact 
I 
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vere  dUputed,  ud  to  name  the  mem* 
bers  and  the  patrom.**  The  honour* 
able  baronet  asked,  if  the  nominees  of 
such  indiTiduals  could  be  supposed  to 
be  a  free  representation  of  the  people  ? 
And  yet,  perhaps,  members  so  return* 
ed  constituted  nearly  three*fonrtbs  of 
those  who  now  heard  him.  The  petition 
went  on  to  state,  that  in  addition  to 
157' members  so  returned,  150  more, 
midiing  in  all  307,  ere  returned  by  the 
recommendation  of  70  powerful  indiri- 
duals  added  to  the  84  before  mention* 
ed,  and  making  the  number  of  patrons 
altogether  1 54,  who  return  a  decided 
maiority  of  the  House.”  One  hundred 
and  6fty  four  individuals  thus  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  disposing, 
by  their  agents,  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  property,  of  the  millions  of  inha¬ 
bitants  who  composed  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom.  Different  writers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  taste,  their  education, 
or  their  peculiar  bias,  had  pointed  out 
the  advantages,  and  supported  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  different  species  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  republican,  the  anstocra- 
tical,  and  the  monarchic';il  form  of  ad¬ 
ministration  had  all  had  their  panegy¬ 
rist  ;  but  no  author  that  ever  he  heard 
of  had  praised  an  oligarchy.  The 
oligarchy  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
was  an  oligarchy  of  borough.mongers, 
whose  interests  were  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  who 
corruptly  usurped  powers  that  did  not 
belong  to  them,  and  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people  at  their  pleasure ; 
in  short,  it  was  the  most  odious,  the 
most  degrading,  and  the  most  galling 
of  all  oligarchies.  That  a  hundred- and 
fifty  patrons  of  the  representation 
should  exist,  that  they  should  exist 
against  all  law,  that  they  should  exist 
against  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  which  resolutions 
were  passed  at  the  commencement  of 
every  session,  and  might  be  regarded 
as  the  law  of  parliament,  or  at  least  a 
declaration  to  the  country,  that  such 


WM  the  law,  appeared  nonitrous  and 
unaccountaUe.  Montesquieu,  whwbatf 
deroted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  governments,  had  given  it  ae 
his  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  perish  like  those  of  the  an¬ 
cient  repuUics,  when  her  parliament 
became  corrupt.  But  corruption  was 
supposed  now  to  be  harmless ;  k  was 
even  defended  as  a-  necessary  part  of 
the  existing  system,  rather  than  de¬ 
nounced  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Constitution.  It  had  been  argued  by  a 
right  honourable  gentleman,  ( Mr  CStn- 
ning,)  that  government  could  nqt  go 
on  without  tt.  A  House  of  Commons- 
might  be  very  virtuous  as  legislators, 
whose  individual  private  conduct  was 
most  corrupt  t  and,  on  the  other  hand; 
a  parliament  might  be  corrupt  which 
was  entirely  composed  of  taints.  When 
he  therefore  spoke  of  the  eorruptioii 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  he 
meant  no  implied  reflection  on  thek 
private  conduct ;  he  believed,  that  ht 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  they 
might  be  all  upright  in  their  prinew 
les,  and  honest  in  their  transactions  | 
ut  when  their  interests  were  opposed- 
to  their  duty,  in  a  parliamentary  sense, 
he  could  not  but  call  the  House  cor¬ 
rupt.  He  would  not  trouble  them  with 
entering  into  any  abstruse  discussion, 
or  offering  any  specific  opinion.  He 
had  shewn  that  the  great  evil  was  no- 
mineeship  to  seats,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  induce  the 
House  to  enter  into  inquiry.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  all  over  the  country,  who  saw 
their  property  fast  leaving  them,  who 
had  been  accustomed  formerly  to  de¬ 
fend  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  but  the  majority  of  whom  un¬ 
happily  now  thought  only  of  sup¬ 
porting  government,  and  of  giving  it 
strength,  while  they  should  be  adding 
to  its  nonesty — who  saw  this  once  hap¬ 
py  nation  the  seat  of  industry,  and 
abounding  in  capital  and  credit,  chan¬ 
ged  into  a  taxed,  oppressed,  overbur- 
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defied,  and  beggarad  peo|>le*^woald, 
ha  thought,  now  ica  ■ufficient  raaeona 
for  inquirtag  into  the  cauM  of  the'erd, 
and  applying  the  proper  remedy. 
{Hear.)  It  wae  uid  that  our  coaeti- 
tution  wai  a  glorioui  constitution. 
Yes, it  was  so  in  the  books)  it  was  so 
in  the  works  of  onr  political  writers  ) 
h  was  so  in  Montesquieu,  and  in  the 
descriptions  which  our  old  lawyers  and 
statesmen  had  giren  of  it ;  but,  prac« 
tically  speaking,  there  was  not  more 
wretchedness,  more  tampering  with  li* 
ber^,  or  more  corruption  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  than  prevailed  under  our 
boasted  Constitution.  It  vras  not  a 
jealousy  of  which  he  now  complained, 
it  was  an  open  hostility  to  popular 
rights,  a  want  of  all  common  feeling 
with  the  country  at  large,  and  a  cheap* 
ly  won  character  of  magnanimity,  ia 
affecting  to  despise  what  was  called 
the  clamour  of  the  people.  Believing, 
as  he  did,  that  there  was  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended  except  by  the  govern* 
ment  continuing  to  do  wrong,  and  still 
more  to  alienate  instead  of  regaining 
the  affections  of  the  people,  by  resto¬ 
ring  to  them  their  undoubted  rights, 
he  should  conclude  by  moving,  '*  That 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  in* 
quire  into  the  present  state  of  the  re* 
presentation  of  the  country ;  and  to  re¬ 
port  their  observations  to  the  House.** 

Mr  Brand  warmly  seconded  the  mo* 
tion,  generally  concurring  in  the  views 
of  the  honourable  baronet. 

Sir  J.  Nicholl  was  determined  to 
oppose  every  innovation  in  the  consti¬ 
tution.  He  saw  no  plan  held  forth, 
which  was  consistent  in  its  nature,  or 
promised  to  remedy  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of.  He  admitted  the  pressure 
sustained  by  the  country  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  wars,  but  contended  that 
this  was  not  likely  to  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  more  popular  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Both  in  the  American  war, 
and  in  the  last,  ministers  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  supported  by  public  opinion. 


He  would  now  advert  to  tbe  petitioas 
on  the  tabW)  on  the  snbieot  of  reform, 
and  which  petitions  were  said  to  ex¬ 
press  the  popular  sentiment.  There 
was  so  man  who  knew  him,  who  did  not 
know  how  much  he  valued  the  inestima¬ 
ble  right  of  petitioning.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  great  grief  and  pain  that  he 
observed  the  moM  adopted  to  procure 
the  petitions  in  question.  Thc^  were 
obtained  by  holding  out  delusions  to 
the  people,  by  telling  them  that  the 
distress  which  th^  endured,  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  demtive  representation 
of  the  people.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  those  who  laboured  under  distress, 
should  lend  a  willing  ear  to  persons 
who  suggested  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
which  they  were  suffering ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  opinions  so  obtained 
could  have  much  weight  with  parlia¬ 
ment.  Even  if  the  House  were  to  risk 
the  best  blessings  of  the  country,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  public  welfare,  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  caprice  and  sooth  the  inso¬ 
lence — not  of  the  people,  (for  they  had 
a  right  to  command,)  but  of  thosewbo 
affected  to  advocate  their  cause,  they 
would  not  content  the  wise  part  of  the 
community,  and  they  would  not  silence 
the  clamours  of  the  disaffected.  Mr 
Pitt,  indeed,  had  been  at  one  time  the 
votary  of  pariiamentary  reform,  but  be 
had  not  l^en  ashamed  to  retract  his 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  led  awar 
^  an  enthusiastic,  but  mistaken  zeaL 
There  was  another  circumstance  which 
deserved  the  serious  attention  of  tbe 
House-»the  difference  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  advocates  for  reform  at  tbe 
present  and  at  former  periods.  In  178ft, 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
supported  by  many  persons  of  the 
hignest  rank.  In  1793,  a  society  waa 
formed,  of  which,  however  he  might 
differ  from  it  in  opinion,  it  was  bat 
justice  to  say  that  it  consisted  of  per¬ 
sona  of  great  political  character  and 
Booralrcspcctability.  The  object  which 
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this  lociety— the  Friends  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple— had  in  view,  was  nothing  more 
than  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  it  dis¬ 
avowed  and  shook  off  all  connection 
with  other  co-existing  societies,  whose 
views  were  supposed  to  be  not  quite 
so  constitutional.  But  the  management 
of  the  measure  had  since  fallen  into 
other  hands.  He,  in  no  degp-ee,  meant 
to  allude  to  its  management  in  that 
House,  for  he  had  no  wish  to  intimate 
any  thing  personally  disrespectful  to 
the  honourable  baronet,  but  to  its  ma. 
nagement  out  of  doors.  The  fact  be¬ 
ing  notorious,  he  might,  without  im¬ 
propriety,  allude  to  it,  that  the  great 
conductor,  missionary,  and  apostle  of 
parliamentary  reform  was  out  of  doors. 
It  was  also  well  known,  that  during 
the  existence  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  a  secession  of 
the  leading  members  took  place,  be¬ 
cause  the  individual  to  whom  he  allu¬ 
ded  was  suffered  to  continue  in  the  So¬ 
ciety.  (“  No,  nol'Jrom  the  Opposition 
BenchesA  He  believed,.notwith8tand- 
ing  this  denial,  that  such  had  been  the 
case ;  and  that  afterwards,  on  that  in¬ 
dividual's  expressly  avowing  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  jacobins  of  Paris, 
he  was  excluded  from  the  Society  ; 
the  letter  proposing  that  exclusion  ha¬ 
ving  been  signed  by  the  chairman,  at 
that  time  the  member  for  Hertford¬ 
shire,  the  deputy-chairman,  now  a  no¬ 
ble  duke,  and  the  honourable  member 
for  Carlisle.  Was  it  probable  that  the 
individual  in  question  entertained  dif¬ 
ferent  political  opinions  at  the  present 
moment  ?  And  yet  he  had  been  the 
framer  of  most  of  the  petitions  for  re¬ 
form  on  the  table,  and  had  been  the 
subject  of  great  panegyric  in  tt»t 
House.  If  he  might  collect  the  object 
of  the  petitioners  for  reform  from  the 
petitions  on  the  table,  it  seemed  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  complete  remodelling  of  the 
legislature.  Was  this  necessary  i  Had 
not  measures  been  gradually  adopting 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  to  limit  the 


power  of  the  crown,  and  to  maintain 
the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  r  In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  passed  ; 
that  great  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people  against  the  oppression  of 
the  crown  in  its  ordinary  operation, 
and  in  its  occasional  suspension,  that 
great  means  of  enabling  the  crown  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  people,  by 
guarding  their  persons  and  property. 
This  had  been  followed  by  the  Tole¬ 
ration  Act,  acts  ^  for  securing  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press,  and  other  measures 
of  similar  import.  It  had  been  said, 
and  on  respectable  authority,  that  vhe 
present  state  of  the  representation  was 
an  adequate  protection  against  the 
power,  but  not  against  the  influence, 
of  the  crown.  The  fact  was,  however, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  further 
back  than  the  present  reign,  to  shew 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  considerably  diminished.  To  ren¬ 
der  the  judges  independent  of  the 
crown  was  the  flret  act  of  his  present 
Majesty.  The  passing  of  the  Gren¬ 
ville  Act  was  another  measure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
crown  ;  as  were  also  the  exclusion  of 
contractors  from  official  situations,  and 
the  prohibition  of  revenue  officers  from 
voting  at  elections.  The  fact  was,  that 
not  above  half  the  number  of  persons 
connected  with  government  sat  in  that 
House  at  that  moment,  as  compared 
with  the  last  century  ;  the  whole  not 
nowamountingto50  members.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
had  been  much  increased  by  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  ;  but  would  a  change  in 
the  form  of  representation  alter  that 
patronage,  orany  thing  connected  with 
it  ?  No  individual,  or  body  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  could  feel  a  just  cause  for  com- 

filaint,  without  having  the  means  of 
aying  that  complaint  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  Did  a  minister,  or  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  unduly  exercise  the  power 
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entrusted  to  hinif  his  conduct  became 
the  immediate  subjectof  parliamentary 
discussion.  Nay,  this  was  carried  so 
far,  that  respectable  persons  were  fre¬ 
quently  deterred  from  undertaking  du¬ 
ties  of  importance,  lest  they  might  be 
inadvertently  betrayed  into  something 
which  should  subject  them  to  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  parliamentary  investigation. 
He  therefore  decidedly  opposed  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  baronet. 

Lord  Cochrane  could  add  nothing 
to  the  admirable  speech  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett ;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  a  few  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  last  speaker.  Sir  J. 
Nicholl  had  entered  into  a  lon^  detail 
of  the  advantages  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  it ;  but 
he  entirely  forgot  to  mention  that  that 
constitution  was  destroyed,  and  now 
no  longer  existed.  {Cries  ofJieor,  heart 
and  order, )  He  had  a  right  to  say  that 
the  constitution  no  longerexisted  while 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspend¬ 
ed.  There  was  now  a  general  call  for 
reform,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  the 
people  had  of  the  influence  which  pre¬ 
vailed  within  that  House  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  that  call.  If  the  call  was  not 
obeyed,  the  mass  of  corruption  would 
destroy  itself,  for  the  maggots  it  en¬ 
gendered  would  eat  it  up.  (yf  laugh.) 
They  (the  members)  were  the  mag¬ 
gots  of  the  constitution.  (  Hear,  hear, 
and  a  laugh. )  They  were  the  locusts 
that  devoured  it,  and  caused  all  the 
evils  that  were  complained  of.  Was 
it  not  notorious  that  every  thing  wick¬ 
ed  found  its  way  to  that  House  ?  Were 
they  not  familiar  with  instances  of 
fraud,  bribery,  and  perjury  ?  [Hear, 
hear,  order.)  The  manner  in  which 
that  House  was  composed,  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  distress  of  the  country. 
If  any  body  came  with  a  round  sum 
of  money  in  his  hand  to  a  borough, 
was  he  not  sure  of  being  returned  ^ 
He  was  willing  to  believe,  that  some 
of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  op¬ 


posite  were  good  moral  men,4Hit  what 
did  that  signify  ?  No  good  could  be 
expected  from  them,  or  any  others,  if 
means  were  not  taken  to  purify  the 
system  :  unless  this  were  done,  the  na¬ 
tion  was  ruined,  the  sun  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  set.  . 

Mr  Curwen  conceived  that  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  was  the  only  security 
for  the.introduction  of  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure.  It  was  true  that 
an  individual  had  been  expelled  from 
the  society  of  Friends  of  the  People  ; 
but  'that  individual  was  sot  Major 
Cartwright. 

Mr  Ward  conceived  the  question  to 
have  now  assumed  a  more  serious  ap- 

f)earance  than  formerly;  so  that,  un- 
ess  steadily  resisted,  it  might  be  ulti¬ 
mately  carried.  The  petitions  for  re¬ 
form  were  numerously  signed,  but 
they  had  been  obtained  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  many  instances,  by  gross  mis¬ 
representation.  What  kind  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  government  did  these  radi¬ 
cal  reformers  propose  to  give  us? 
They  say  the  King  is  to  retain  all  his 
prerogatives,  and  the  Lords  their  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  nothing  was  to  be  altered  hut 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  splen¬ 
did  statue  of  gold  was  to  have  earthen 
feet,  which  might  be  broken  at  will. 
Every  thing,  then,  was  to  be  right ; 
there  would  be  no  taxes,  no  tyranny, 
no  orators,  no  heroes,  no  Pitts,  and 
no  Nelsons.  It  was  pretended 'that  a 
House  of  Commons  formed  by  radi¬ 
cal  reformers  could  exist  with  a  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy  and  nobility.  So 
long,  indeed,  as  the  King  and  Lords 
went  along  with  the  popular  voice, 
they  would  be  endured  by  their  infe¬ 
rior  masters,  but  the  first  popular  bill 
which  might  be  rejected  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  downfall  of  the  monar¬ 
chy.  He  quoted  a  late  work  of  Je¬ 
remy  Bentham,  author  of  many  ex¬ 
cellent  writings,  an  able  man,  and  a 
radical  reformer.  To  shew  the  no¬ 
tions  of  radical  reformers,  he  might 
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mere^  quote  •ome  of  tlie  titlea  which 
Mr  Mntham  gave  to  hia  chaptera, 
auch  aa  **  Honourable  Houae  incorri. 
gible — Moderate  reform  inadequate.** 
In  deacribing  the  classes  of  persons 
who,  Mr  Bentham  thinks,  must  be 
against  reform,  be  says,  **  It  must  be 
the  work  of  the  Tories  to  make  that 
portion  of  the  public  money  spent  in 
waste  and  corruption  as  large  as  pos* 
aible,  (Aear,  /»ear,  from  the  Opposi- 
tion,)  and  of  the  Whigs  likewise.** 
{Loud  laughter.)  Mr  ^ntham  bad 
a  language  of  his  own  ;  but,  to  use  a 
favourite  term  of  the  author,  it  **  ap¬ 
proximated”  to  ordinary  language,  and 
tlierefore  the  House  could  understand 
him.  He  says,  public  welfare  un¬ 
der  moderate  reform  would  be  mini- 
mixed,  under  radical  reform  would  be 
maximized.*’  Moderate  reform  would 
only  be  the  sharp  edge  of  the  wedge, 
which,  once  insinuated,  would  serve  to 
split  the  oak.  What  was  called  the 
borough  system  he  regarded  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
he  would  as  soon  part  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  for  Yorkshire  as  with  that 
of  Old  Sarum.  In  looking  at  the 
effects  of  popularity,  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected  that  Mr  Fox  was  obliged  to 
be  returned  for  the  northern  boroughs 
of  Scotland,  for  the  Ultima  Thule. 
The  case  of  Mr  Windham  might  be 
noticed,  and  that  of  a  living  noble¬ 
man,  for  whom  he  bad  a  high  respect 
(Earl  Grey).  Such  circumstances 
went  a  great  way  to  vindicate  the  ex- 
.  isting  system.  In  what  was  called  a 
reformed  parliament,  only  two  classes 
would  get  admittance — either  those 
who  had  great  local  influence,  or  those 
srho  contrived  to  please  the  people. 
No  country  existed  in  the  world  where¬ 
in  talents  of  all  sorts,  aqd  particular¬ 
ly  public  talents,  could  rise  so  easily, 
and  by  such  honourable  means,  as  in 
England. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  no  friend 
to  annual  parliaments  and  universal 


suffrage,  but  conceived  that  some  kind 
of  reform  was  eagerly  called  for,  and 
entertained  no  dread  of  any  serions 
injury  arising  from  it  to  the  constiui* 
tion. 

Mr  Lamb  admitted  that  some  im¬ 
perfections  had  crept  into  the  consti¬ 
tution  ;  he  felt  in  favour  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  right  of  voting  to  copy- 
holders,  and  of  remedying  the  abuses 
with  regard  to  out-voters,  but  could 
not  consent  to  a  committee  for  the 
general  purpose  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  He  could  not  imagine  that  the 
petitions  contained  the  sense  of  the 
people,  when  he  considered  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  obtained,  the 
pilgrimages  that  had  been  undertaken 
by  zealous  devotees  to  the  shrine  of 
popular  applause.  He  trusted  the 
question  would  not  soon  be  again 
brought  under  the  notice  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr  Tierney  said  the  proposition  to¬ 
night  he  had  felt  to  be  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  proposition,  and  to  that  proposi¬ 
tion  no  counter-proposition  had  been 
produced  from  any  party.  The  only 
good  argument  he  had  heard  this  even¬ 
ing  had  been,  that  things  were  very 
well  as  they  were,  and  so  let  weU 
alone — an  argument  truly  fit  for,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  side  of  the  Houae 
from  whence  it  came.  {'Hear,  emd  a 
laugh.)  So  did  also  the  observation 
from  an  honourable  gentlenum,  that 
Old  Sarum,  in  his  opinion,  was  just 
as  good  a  representation  as  any  otner. 
The  boroughs  were  principally  in  the 
hands  of  pettifogging  attornies,  who 
sought  out  a  person  fit  to  represent 
the  borough,  and  inquired  not  about 
his  talents,  but  who  his  banker  was. 
Instead  of  looking  out  for  promising 
young  men,  likely  to  be  serviceable  to 
their  country,  they  looked  out,  for 
their  own  sakes,  for  phthisicky  decre¬ 
pit  old  men,  who  were  likely  soon  to 
die,  and  occasion  a  fresh  election. 
(Hear,  and  latighier  on  all  tidet.) 
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He  certainly  thought  a  grand  radical 
change  too  dangerous  an  experiment, 
yet  still  something  might  be  done  in 
the  practical  way.  Copyholders,  as 
well  as  freeholders,  should  elect  the 
members.  The  monied  interest  was 
now  too  strong  for  the  country  gen¬ 
tleman  residing  near  a  borough,  and 
he  was  excluded  by  some  maabreem 
adventurer,  who  had  got  a  good  con¬ 
tract  with  government,  or  made  a 
lucky  hit  in  the  stocks.  The  worst 
was,  the  expence  now  of  the  large 
towns,  and  even  counties,  made  them 
close  boroughs  to  all  who  could  not 
afEmid  to  mako  the  electors  a  present 


of  20  or  SO,OOOL  every  election.  Yet 
after  all  that  could  be  said  in  extenu¬ 
ation  of  the  present  system,  was  it  not 
monstrous  that  the  county  members 
formed  but  a  minority  to  the  residue? 
He  had  studied  reform  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Mr  Pitt,  who,  after  all,  had 
established  the  Irish  representation 
upon  a  liberal  system.  He  saw  no 
objection  to  a  committee,  though  he 
confessed  he  had  little  hope  of  the 
motion  being  carried. ' 

Lord  Milton  spoke  against  the  mo¬ 
tion,  which  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  265  to  77. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PARLIAMENTARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


'Mr  Abbot  resigns  the  q^e  of  Sixaker. — Created  Lord  Colchester ,  tvith  a  pen¬ 
sion. — Mr  Sutton  elected. — Debate  on  Lord  Sidmouth's  Circular  letter.— 
Mr  Wilherforctfs  Motion  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade.— Mr  Lyttleton  on  the 
'  Lottery. — Mr  Bennett  on  the  Report  of  the  Police  Committee.— The  Acade¬ 
mical  Society.— Mr  Brougham’s  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. — Pro¬ 
rogation  of  Parliament. 


The  important  place  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  long  been 
filled,  with  high  distinction,  by  Mr 
Abbot.  During  the  present  session, 
however,  the  health  of  that  gentleman 
became  too  precarious  to  admit  of  the 
regular  attendance  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  his  high  functions.  He 
determined,  therefore,  very  properly, 
to  resign  his  situation. 

On  Friday,  May  30,  Mr  Dyson, 
the  deputy  clerk,  stated,  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Speaker, 
vvhich,  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 
he  would  read.  He  then  read  the 
following : 

Palace-yardy  May  30, 1817. 

Sir — It  with  the  sincerest  con¬ 
cern  and  regret  that  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  request,  that  you  will  in¬ 
form  the  House  of  Commons,  at  their 
meeting  this  day,  of  my  inability,  from 
continued  illness,  to  attend  any  longer 
upon  their  service.  After  holding  the 
high  office  to  which  1  have  been  rais¬ 
ed  by  their  favour  in  five  successive 
parliaments,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  resign  so  honourable  and  dis¬ 


tinguished  a  situation,  without  feeling 
the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  constant 
kindness  with  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  accept  and  assist  my  hum¬ 
ble  endeavours  to  discharge  its  various 
and  arduous  duties.  It  was  my  ear¬ 
nest  wish  and  hope  to  have  continued 
longer  in  the  service  of  the  House,  if 
such  were  their  pleasure.  But  the 
interruption  of  public  business  which 
has  been  already  occasioned  by  my 
state  of  health,  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  same  cause  recurring,  which 
might  again  expose  the  House  to  the 
like  inconvenience,  have  made  me  deem 
it  necessary  that  I  should  retire  at  this 
time;  and  have  left  me  now  no  fur¬ 
ther  duty  to  perform  than  to  return 
my  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the 
House  for  all  the  favours  they  have 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  to  express  my 
fervent  wishes  for  the  perpetual  main¬ 
tenance  and  preservation  of  its  rights, 
its  privileges,  and  its  independence.— 
1  am.  Sir,  always  most  truly  yours, 

“  Chas.  Abbot. 

“  To  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq. 
Deputy  Clerk,  House  of  Commons.” 
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Lord  Castlereagh  then  rose  and  said, 
that  after  the  communication  which 
the  House  had  just  heard,  combined 
with  the  recollection  of  bis  uniform 
conduct,  there  could  be,  he  appre¬ 
hended,  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  great  merits  of  the  Speaker,  or  as 
to  the  propriety  of  accepting  his  re¬ 
signation.  From  the  able,  dignified, 
and  conciliatory  manner  in  which  he 
had  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  office,  at  once  reflecting  the  high¬ 
est  credit  upon  his  character,  and  af¬ 
fording  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the 
House,  all  who  heard  him  must  re¬ 
gret  the  resignation  of  that  highly 
respected  and  universally  esteemed  in¬ 
dividual.  The  loss,  indeed,  of  such 
an  officer,  he  felt,  no  doubt  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  House,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
adequately  to  supply.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  proposing  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  until  Monday,  when  probably 
be  would  be  authorised  to  make  a 
communication  to  the  House,  which 
would  mark  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Speaker  was  held  by  the  illustri¬ 
ous  personage  at  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  would  enable  the 
House  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  another  Speaker. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was 
agreed  to. 

On  Monday,  June  2,  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Abbot,  now  Lord 
Colchester.  After  an  amicable  con. 
test  between  the  friends  of  Mr  Man¬ 
ners  Sutton  and  Mr  Charles  Wynne, 
the  choice  fell  upon  the  former  by  a 
majority  of  160;  the  numbers  being 
for  Mr  Sutton  312,  and  for  Mr  Wynne 
152. 

On  Tuesday,  June  3,  Mr  Sutton, 
the  new  Speaker,  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair,  after  having  received  the  royal 
approbation  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Lord  Castlereagh  brought  down 
the  following  message - 


«  The  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  thinks  it  right  to  inform  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  having  taken  into 
his  consideration  the  eminent  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Abbot,  during  the  Tong  and 
eventful  period  in  which  he  had  filled 
the  situation  of  Speaker  of  that  House, 
has  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hr 
the  title  of  Baron  Colchester  of  Col¬ 
chester,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and 
the  Prince  Regent  recommends  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enable  him  to 
make  such  provision  for  Charles  Lord 
Colchester,  and  for  the  heir  male  of 
his  body  who  may  next  succeed  to  the 
title,  as  shall,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  be  judged  just  and  reason¬ 
able.” 

It  was  argued  by  Mr  Wynne  and 
others,  that  this  ought  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  House,  where  his  labours 
could  be  best  appreciated.  It  was  at^ 
last  agreed  to  by  Lord  Castlereagh,' 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
message  till  Thursday. 

On  Thursday,  June  5,  Lord  Cas¬ 
tlereagh,  after  some  prefatory  enco¬ 
miums,  moved  the  thanks  of  the  House 
to  Baron  Colchester,  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  station  in  parliament. 

Lord  William  Russel  rose  with  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  to  oppose  this  vote. 
No  man  could  be  more  sensible  of  the 
general  merits  of  the  late  Speaker; 
but  he  could  not  forget  the  memorable 
speech  made  by  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  failure  of  the 
Catholic  question  ;  nor  the  motion  of 
a  noble  friend  of  his  (Lord  Morpeth) 
on  that  subject.  On  that  occasion 
117  members  of  that  House  had  voted 
their  censure  on  the  Speaker;  and  the 
public  would  not  be  able  to  understand 
the  reason  why  the  House  now  una¬ 
nimously  applauded  him.  It  was  also 
a  bad  precedent,  to  see  that  Speaker 
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iw4io  wai  tke  fint  4o  omke  the  crown 
B  party  to  the  proceedinga  of  that 
Houte,  the  firat  also  to  be  made  direct¬ 
ly  a  peer  on  his  removal  from  that 
(^air. 

The  motioa  was  then  agreed  to, 
NNth  a  very  few  dissenting  voices. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved  an 
addresB  to  tke  Regent^  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  some  signal  mark 
of  favoor  to  Lord  Colchester ;  and 
that  whatever  expence  siiould  be  in¬ 
curred,  that  House  would  make  good 
the  same. 

Mr  Tierney  had  heard  that  it  was 
iateaded  to  grant  40001.  a-year  to 
Lord  Colchester,  and  2000L  a-year  to 
his  heir  male.  He  had  since  beard 
that  was  wrong,  and  that  30001.  a- 

Sar  was  to  be  granted  to  his  heir. 

e  wished  to  know  if  that  was  cor¬ 
rect.' 

Mr  VaBsittart  had  no  objection  to 
atate  that  40001.  a-year  was  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  Lord  Colchester, 
and  30001.  t-year  to  his  heir  male. 

On  Friday,  June  6,  the  Speaker  ac¬ 
quainted  the  House,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Lord  Colchester, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  com- 
asttuicating  to  him  the  resolution  by 
which  the  thanks  of  that  House  had 
been  voted  him. 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated  at  the  bar 
the  answer  of  the  Prince  Regent  to 
the  address  respecting  the  late  Speak¬ 
er,  which  recommend^  to  the  House 
te  enable  his  Royal  Highness  to  be- 
etow  an  adequate  provision. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  on  Monday 
next. 

On  Monday,  the  Honse  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  on  the  answer 
to  the  Prince  Regent’s  message. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
after  briefly  adverting  to  a  pension  of 
dOOOl.  granted  Mr  Speaker  Onslow, 
proposed,  for  his  great  labour  and 


anxiety,  that  Lord  Colchester  uhonld 
enjoy  a  peasion  of 40001.  for  his  own 
life,  and  SOOOl.  for  a  successor,  to 
commence  from  the  1st  of  April  last. 

Mr  H.  Sumner  moved  that  the  first 
sum  should  be£tX)0l.  (  and  Mr  Lamb- 
ton  moved  that  it  be  limited  to  SCOOL 
Both  these  amendments  were  negativ¬ 
ed,  aod  the  cniginal  motion  agreed  to. 

The  following  circular  letter  had 
been  addressed  by  Lord  Sidmouth  to 
the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  da¬ 
ted  27th  March  1817. 

Mt  Loao— As  it  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  at  present  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of 
blaspliemous  and  seditious  pamphlets 
and  writings,  of  which  for  some  time 
past  great  numbers  have  been  sold  and 
distributed  throughout  the  country  ; 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  consult 
the  law  servants  of  the  crown,  whether 
an  individual  found  selling,  or  in  any 
way  publishing  such  pamphlets  and 
writings,  might  be  brought  immedi- 
atdy  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
under  a  warrant  usued  for  the  purpose, 
to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  law 
officers,  having  accordingly  taken  this 
matter  into  thur  serious  consideratbn, 
have  notified  to  me  their  opinion,  that 
a  justice  of  peace  may  issue  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before 
him  upon  oath  with  the  publication  of 
libels  of  the  nature  in  question,  and 
compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the 
charge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg 
to  call  TOur  lordship's  attention  very 
particularly  to  this  subject;  and  I  have 
to  request,  that  if  your  lordship  should 
not  propose  to  attend  in  person  at  the 
next  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  to  be  holden  in  and  for  the  coun¬ 
ty  under  your  lordship’s  charge,  you 
would  make  known  to  the  chairman 
of  such  sessious  the  substance  of  this 
communication,  in  order  that  he  may 
recommend  to  the  several  magistrates 
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to  act  tliereoponi  m  all  cetei  where  any 
person  shall  be  found  offending  agakitt 
the  law  in  the  manner  above  mention'* 
ed. 

**  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  persons 
sending  pamphlets  and  other  publica* 
tions  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to» 
shonld  be  considered  as  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  the  hawkers  and  ped* 
hrs’  act,  and  be  dealt  with  according* 
ly,  unless  they  shew  that  they  are  fur* 
oished  with  a  licence,  at  required  by 
the  said  act. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  SiDMOUTH.’* 

To  this  letter  were  subjoined  opi> 
niont  to  the  above  effect,  signed  by 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
W.  Garrow  and  S.  Shepherd. 

Earl  Grey  on  the  12th  May  brought 
this  subject  before  the  Houseof  Lords. 
His  lordship,  after  reading  the  letter 
and  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  obser* 
ved  that  at  present  he  meant  only  to 
move  for  the  case  upon  which  the  cir¬ 
cular  letter  had  been  founded ;  which, 
if  granted,  might  be  the  foundation  of 
future  proceeding^.  The  question  was, 
whether  any  justice  of  the  peace  may 
be  called  upon  by  any  common  infor¬ 
mer,  to  decide  at  once  what  is  or  what 
is  not  a  libel,  and  upon  his  sole  judg¬ 
ment  and  authority  commit  or  hold  to 
bail  the  person  accused.  His  lord¬ 
ship  then  referred  to  the  opinions  of 
Hale,  Hawkins,  Camden,  and  other 
eminent  lawyers,  in  order  to  shew, 
that  no  justice  of  the  peace  could  pos¬ 
sets  any  such  power.  After  bringing 
together  an  amount  of  evidence  which 
he  contended  was  quite  irresistible,  he 
strongly  censured  the  conduct  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  issuing  this  cir¬ 
cular.  Such  a  direction  to  the  magi¬ 
strates,  not  being  a  general  exhortation 
to  vigilance  and  care,  but  a  specific 
instruction  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  interpret  the  law,  would 
have  been  a  high  offence  against  the 
constitution,  even  if  that  law  had  been 


clear  and  indisputable.  He  hesitated 
not,  therefore,  to  describe  the  measure 
as  most  unconstitutional  and  danger¬ 
ous. 

Lord  Ellenborough  contended,  that 
the  course  followed  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  strictly  regular,  and  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  it  was  supported  by  the 
very  authorities  which  had  been  quo¬ 
ted  against  it  by  Lord  Grey.  He 
conceived  that  such  a  power  was  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  if  it  did  not  already  exist, 
it  ought  to  be  conununicated  without 
delay. 

Lord  Erskine  expressed  the  highest 
respect  for  the  legal  knowledge  of 
Lord  Ellenborough;  but  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  doctrine  now  advanced 
by  him  could  be  borne  out  by  the 
practice  in  cases  of  libel.  During  the 
French  Revolution,  a  time  when  much 
danger  was  apprehended  from  sedi¬ 
tious  practices  in  this  country,  every 
part  of  it  was  inundated  by  libels. 
Whatever  evidence  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  during  that  period,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  upon  the  subject  of  those  libels, 
referred  to  such  as  were  actually  pub¬ 
lished.  There  were  libels  tried  there 
at  that  time,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  country;  and  in  no  one  case  was  a 
person  held  to  bail  after  an  arrest  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  never  proceed¬ 
ed  against  any  person  arrested  and  held 
to  bail  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
publication  of  a  blasphemous  libeL 
The  question  now  was,  how  the  com¬ 
mon  law  stood  upon  the  su^ect.  The 
noble  lord  read  a  passage  from  Lord 
Hale,  to  prove  that  a  justice  of  the 
peace  could  not  hold  to  bail  for  every 
offence  within  the  cognisance  of  a 
session.  They  were  here  upon  the 
plain  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  considered  the  case  so 
clear,  what  necessity  was  there  for  ta¬ 
king  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  i  Surely  the  miserable  crea* 
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turet  who  went  about  hawking  these 
seditious  or  blasphemous  papers  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  libels, 
and  held  to  bail  by  every  magistrate 
who  may  think  proper  to  arrest  them. 
This  was  never  the  case,  even  during 
the  French  Revolution.  The  judges 
themselves,  without  a  jury,  had  not 
power  to  decide  as  to  what  was  and 
what -was  not  a  libel,  and  yet  that 
power  was  now  given  to  every  magis* 
trate,  without  proof — without  judge 
or  jury.  His  lordship  afterwards  said, 
“  The  press  had  better  be  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  fire,  than  the  power  of  com¬ 
mittal  be  given  to  every  justice  of  the 
peace.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to 
the  production  of  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  which  would,  he  thought,  be 
in  several  respects  a  bad  precedent. 
He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  legal,  and  de¬ 
fended  it  by  the  authorities  of  Mr 
Northey,  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  Sir  John  Willes,  Arthur  Hill, 
Sir  Dudley  Rider,  and  Lord  Mans¬ 
field.  He  contended  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  Hale  and  Hawkins  by  no 
means  warranted  the  inference  drawn 
from  them.  Blackstone  he  considered 
as  a  laborious  and  useful  compiler,  but 
by  no  means  very  high  authority.  He 
was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  he 
declared,  that  he  should  feel  deep  re¬ 
gret  in  his  retirement,  if  he  could  think 
that  the  measures  which  he  had  deem¬ 
ed  it  his  duty  to  advise  or  support  had 
trenched  upon  the  just  liberties  of  the 
country;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  be¬ 
lieved  sincerely  that  they  had  been 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution. 

Lord  Holland  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  contending  that 
the  House  ought  to  be  guided  by  the 
legislature,  not  by  the  opinion  of  any 
Attorney  or  Solicitor  General.  He 
contended,  that  the  only  legal  mode 
of  proceeding  against  libel  was  by  in¬ 


dictment.  The  conduct  pursued  by 
the  noble  viscount  was  most  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  harmony,  and  fatal  to  the 
safety  of  the  country. 

Lord  Sidmouth  should  think  him¬ 
self  inexcusable  if  he  should  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  arguments  already 
adduced  by  the  highest  authorities  by 
any  observations  of  his  own.  When 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it 
proclaimed  in  that  House,  that  the 
measure  which  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  adopt  was  conformable  to  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  legal  authority 
in  the  country,  (the  Lord  Chancellor,) 
and  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
kingdom — when  he  found  that  it  was 
conformable  to  the  opinions  of  the 
greatest  text  writers  on  the  law,  and 
also  to  the  recorded  practice  of  all 
the  most  eminent  law  servants  of  the 
crown,  both  before  and  after  they  had 
attained  the  highest  judicial  situations 
— he  felt  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
him  to  attempt  to  add  any  weight  to 
this  mass  of  dead  and  living  authori¬ 
ties  ;  but  though  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  detain  their  lordships  with 
any  remarks  on  this  point  of  discus¬ 
sion,  yet  there  was  another  point  on 
which  he  should  think  it  a  matter  of 
great  self-reproach,  if  he  could  not 
vindicate  himself  to  their  lordships. 
It  seemed  that  he  stood  before  their 
lordships  charged  with  having  used 
his  best  endeavours  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  blasphemy  and  sedition.  To 
that  charge  he  pleaded  guilty;  and 
while  he  lived  he  should  be  proud  to 
have  such  a  charge  brought  against 
him.  He  knew  that  efforts  unparal¬ 
leled  had  been  made  to  carry  into  every 
village  and  cottage  in  the  manufactu- 
ring  districts  the  poison  of  these  sedi¬ 
tious  and  blasphemous  doctrines.  He 
had  himself  seen  the  effects  of  these 
pernicious  doctrines  on  some  of  these 
misguided  men ;  and  had  heard  from 
some  of  them,  while  under  examina¬ 
tion,  the  free  confession  that  it  was  the 
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influence  of  this  poison  that  had  taken 
them  away  from  their  regular  duties ; 
that  up  to  the  time  of  their  being  as¬ 
sailed  with  those  publications,  they 
had  been  industrious  and  well-affiected 
members  of  society but  that  them¬ 
selves,  and  hundreds  of  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  neighbours,  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  insidious  principles  dissemina¬ 
ted  by  these  itinerant  hawkers  of  sedi¬ 
tion  and  blasphemy.  Never  was  there 
a  period,  till  the  present,  when  blas¬ 
phemy  was  so  completely  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  sedition.  A  greater 
number  of  persons  could  read  now 
than  at  any  former  period ;  they  were 
better  informed  ;  they  were  collected 
more  in  large  bodies,  especially  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  towns ;  there  was  also,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  more  ale-houses. 
Besides,  these  publications  were  very 
cheap,  almost  gratuitous;  and  the  se¬ 
ditious  and  blasphemous  dealers  were 
itinerant,  in  order  to  disseminate  their 
mischievous  wares  more  widely.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  magistrates  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  and  applied  to  him 
(Lord  S.)  for  instructions.  It  was 
said  that  the  proceedings  ought  to  be 
by  indictment ;  but  this  could  not  be, 
till  the  next  quarter-sessions ;  and  by 
that  time  these  wandering  venders 
might  have  removed  to  another  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  country. 

Earl  Grey  declared  that  every  thing 
he  had  heard  only  tended  to  confirm 
him  in  his  original  opinion.  He  called 
for  law,  and  they  gave  him  authority ; 
he  called  for  deliberate  discussion,  and 
they  gave  him  bare  assertions. — The 
motion,  however,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  75  to  19. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  same  sub- 

{'ect  was  brought  before  the  Commons 
>y  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  contend¬ 
ed  that  no  more  dangerous  power  was 
ever  assumed  by  any  servant  of  the 
crown.  By  the  command  of  any  ma-- 
gistrate,  a  person  might  be  held  to 


bail,  or  sent  to  prison,  on  the  oath  of 
an  informer.  No  newspaper,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  could  criticise 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  or  render  it¬ 
self  obnoxious  to  some  busy  ma^s- 
trate,  without  the  danger  of  exposing 
its  author  to  imprisonment  and  ex¬ 
pence,  without  trial.  The  tyranny  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  could  not  be 
greater  than  this. — The  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
157  to  49. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Mr  Wilberforce 
brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  slave  trade.  He  described 
the  manner  and  extent  in  which  this 
horrible  traffic  was  still  persisted  in. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  was 
afraid  that  even  a  great  many  Ameri¬ 
can  subjects,  and  much  American  pro¬ 
perty,  had  been  embarked  in  the  slave 
trade.  It  had  also  been  greatly  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  colonies  on  the  coast 
near  Goree,  since  they  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  French.  There  was  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  in  one  Dutch  colo¬ 
ny,  the  slave  trade  had  been  favoured 
by  one  individual  very  greatly.  As  to 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  no  complaint 
could  be  made.  But  Portugal,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  favours,  had  carried 
on  this  infamous  traffic  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  All,  however,  sunk  in  this  scale 
compared  with  the  devastations  of 
Spain,  whose  conduct  in  encouraging 
so  infamous  a  traffic,  he  spoke  of  in 
the  most  glowing  terms  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  In  places  where  schools  had 
been  established,  and  efforts  made  to 
induce  the  chieftains  to  supply  their 
wants  by  peaceful  industry  and  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce,  the  Spaniards  labour¬ 
ed  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their 
old  habits  of  selling  their  subjects,  and 
making  war  upon  their  neighbours. 
The  Spanish  ships  were  crowded  be¬ 
yond  all  precedent.  In  one  instance 
It  had  been  stated,  that  of  540  negroes 
embarked,  340  had  died.  By  a  paper 
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obtained  bf  the  Cortea,  ft  appeared 
that  there  had  been  imported  into  the 
Havannah  in  eleven  years,  from  1799 
to  1811,  abont  110,000,  or  10,000 
per  year,  and  in  the  three  last  years 
the  importation  had  been  much  great¬ 
er.  Tm  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags 
formed  also  a  covert  for  the  illicit  tra¬ 
ders  of  other  nations.  Mr  Wilberforce 
concluded  with  moving  an  address  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that  his 
Royal  Highness  would  still  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  total  abolition  of  this 
traffic. 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated,  that  since 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  had  been  in  ne- 
gociation  with  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
the  abolition  of  this  trade  ;  but  he  felt 
it  difficult  at  present  to  enter  into  any 
statement  of  the  progress  of  these  ne- 
gociations.  He  hoped,  that  by  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament  he  would 
be  able  to  submit  to  it  the  result  of 
these  negociations.  He  could  not  say 
that  this  result  would  be  complete  ; 
but  as  far  as  it  should  go,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  satisfactory. 

A  number  of  members  delivered 
their  sentiments,  all  in  unison  with  the 
motion,  which  was  then  put  and  car¬ 
ried. 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  made  a  motion  to  the  same  effect 
in  the  House  of  Peers  ;  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lord  Liverpool  a  similar 
assurance,  that  government  would  use 
every  effort  in  their  power  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  odious  traffic. 

On  the  18ih  of  March,  Mr  Lyttle- 
ton  rose  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  lotteries.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  contended,  that  this  mode 
of  raising  money  was  improvident,  and 
the  expence  of  collecting  it  was  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  collecting  any  other 
tax  of  equal  revenue.  The  estimated 
amount  annually  was  550,C0(M.  ;  for 
this  year  he  would  take  it  at  500,000/. 
only.  He  went  over  the  items  in  re¬ 


spect  of  charge,  the  price  of  the  tick¬ 
ets,  5tc.,  and  was  of  opinion  that,  cal¬ 
culating  all  these  sums,  the  people  ac¬ 
tually  paid  840,000/.  in  order  to  brhig 
into  the  Treasury  a  sum  of  about 
570,000/.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  then 
referred  to  the  scheme  of  the  present 
lottery,  which  he  pointed  out  as  found¬ 
ed  on  fallacious  views.  Instead  of 
220,000/.  in  prizes,  the  real  value 
would  only  be  108,000/.  Mr  L.  con¬ 
tended  that  the  preamble  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Go  Act  would  equally  apply  to 
the  Great  Go  Lottery.  The  Lord 
Mayor  had  expressed  satisfaction  that 
he  was  about  to  bring  forward  the 
subject,  for  he  knew  the  evil  was  in¬ 
creasing,  and  required  correction  ;  the 
Corporation  of  London,  too,  justified 
the  opinion  which  the  respectable 
Chief  Magistrate  had  given,  for  they 
had  petitioned  the  House  to  abolish 
lotteries.  Another  evil  of  lotteries 
was,  the  great  patronage  which  it  cre¬ 
ated,  by  providing  more  than  30  of¬ 
fices,  most  of  them  sinecures.  He 
then  concluded  by  moving  a  set  of  re¬ 
solutions,  that  by  the  establishment  of 
State  Lotteries,  a  system  of  gambling 
had  been  promoted,  which  ultimately 
tended  to  diminish  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
trusted  the  House  would  weigh  most 
seriously  before  it  gave  up  any  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  at  a  time 
so  precarious  as  the  present.  With 
respect  to  the  system  of  lotteries  be¬ 
ing  unlawful  and  immoral,  unless  all 
games  of  chance  were  held  to  be  so, 
he  could  not  see  how  lotteries  could 
be  so  considered  ;  and  he  believed  the 
severest  moralist  had  never  carried  his 
speculations  so  far.  A  man  might  find 
(if  he  were  determined  on  it)  a  great 
many  ways  to  ruin  himself  without  ha¬ 
ving  recourse  to  the  lottery.  Every 
precaution  had  been  taken  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  diminish  the  temptations 
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to  g«inblin^  aad  tnninincea  in  the  lot- 
teiy,  by  raising  the  price  of  tickets  to 
prevent  the  lower  orders  from  emhark* 
rog  in  the  lotteries.  Every  endeavour 
had  been  used  to  abolish  Little  Goes  ; 
andy  indeed,  every  species  of  gambling 
connected  with  the  lotteries.  The  late 
Mt  Percival  had  considerably  reduced 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  lottery 
department ;  and  it  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  reduce  the  commissioners  of 
the  lottery  any  farther.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  seemed  to  have  a  very 
strange  idea  of  lotteries,  for  he  gfave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  if  the  contractors 
did  not  sell  a  single  ticket,  they  would 
be  gainers  by  the  contract.  On  the 
contrary,  the  contractors  for  lotteries 
had  several  times  lost  by  that  specula, 
tion.  As  to  the  scruples  of  the  city 
of  London  with  respect  to  lotteries, 
they  had  only  seized  the  city  lately ;  for 
it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  city 
got  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  a  lottery 
of  its  own,  of  which  the  principal 
prize  was  a  house  valued  at  20,000/., 
and  he  had  been  told  that  house  was 
sold  with  difficulty  for  7,000/. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  thought  the  facts 
which  had  formerly  been  laid  before 
them,  must  shew  sufficiently  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it 
was  high  time  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  abandon 
lotteries  altogether.  He  agreed  that 
this  was  not  a  time  to  give  up  any 
considerable  part  of  our  revenue  ;  but 
it  was  not  a  time  also  for  us  to  give 
up  any  part  of  the  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  revenue  was,  nevertheless, 
injured  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  reduced  to  parochial  relief  by 
the  evil  of  gambling  in  the  lotteries. 
So  frequent  were  lotteries  now,  that 
to  use  the  words  of  a  contractor,  “  the 
public  was  not  recovered  from  one  lot¬ 
tery  before  another  was  drawn.**  If 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
attended  to  the  report  of  a  former 
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Committee,  he  would  have  seen)  that 
at  the  time  of  the  drawing- of  the  lot¬ 
teries,  the  trades  that  supplied  the  ne<-  ' 
cessaries  of  life  were  nearly  at  a  stand ; 
and  the  only  trade  that  flourished  was 
the  pawnbroker.  He  read  several 
lottery  advertisements,  shewing  the 
allurements  held  out  to  fndbstrious 
bodies,  to  induce  them  to  embark  Jn 
the  destructive  gambling  system  of  the 
lotteries.  These  lottery  people  selecr- 
ed  the  most  honest  and  hidnstrious 
persons  to  spread  their  poison  among 
them.  There  seemed  to  him  a  most 
utter  incongruity,  how  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  could  one  day  piv- 
side  at  a  Bible  Society,  and  the  next 
at  a  meeting  of  lottery  contractors. 
If  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
could  go  into  the  work-houses,  prL 
sons,  and  mad-houses,  to  see  the  per¬ 
sons  now  distressed  and  agonized  by 
the  proved  consequences  of  the  lot¬ 
tery,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could 
still  persevere  in  them ;  much  less 
would  he  cast  a  sneer  at  the  city  of 
London  for  having  recently  given  op 
lotteries. 

Mr  J.  Ward  thought  we  could  not 
at  present  spare  5  or  600,000/.  a-year, 
without  occasioning -more  evils  than 
those  which  arose  from  the  lotteries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lottery  system 
was  a  shameful  system,  liable  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  industry,  forethought,  and 
morality.  He  thought  that  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  lotteries  was  a  boon  due  to 
the  English  nation,  as  soon  as  we  had 
a  return  of  prosperous  times. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  and  Mr  B. 
Moreland  spoke  in  support  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  The  House  then  divided— -For 
the  original  motion,  26 — Against  it, 
72 — Mriority,  46.— Adjourned. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Mr  Bennet 
brought  up  a  report  from  the  Police 
Committee.  The  honourable  member, 
in  moving  that  the  report  should  lie 
on  the  trole,  said,  the  Committee  had 
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thought  it  right  to  divide  this  report 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  particu* 
larly  related  to  parliamentary  rewards, 
and  the  other  to  the  punishment  of  ju¬ 
venile  offenders.  The  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  rewards  at  present  ex¬ 
isting,  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
blood-money,  were  inducements  to  per¬ 
jury  ;  and  minor  rewards  had  frequent¬ 
ly  the  same  effect. — He  could  particu¬ 
larly  state  to  the  House  one  instance 
of  perjury  committed  for  the  sake  of 
reward  ;  this  was  in  the  conviction  of 
paupers.  It  appeared  in  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee,  that  in  one  parish 
a  person  had  been  detected  giving  mo¬ 
ney  to  poor  persons  in  the  street,  for 
the  very  purpose  afterwards  of  taking 
them  to  a  police-office,  informing 
against  them  as  paupers,  and  getting 
the  reward  of  10s.  upon  each  convic¬ 
tion.  The  honourable  gentleman  then 
adverted  to  the  great  increase  of  juve¬ 
nile  crimes  within  the  last  four  years, 
and  stated,  that  in  1813,  the  number 
of  boys  committed  to  prison  under  13 
years  of  age  was  62 ;  in  1814,  the 
number  amounted  to  98  ;  in  1815,  it 
was  88 ;  and  in  1816,  the  number  in¬ 
creased  to  146.  Another  subject  to 
which  the  Committee  had  paid  their 
particular  attention,  was,  that  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  expence  which  that 
system  entailed  on  the  public.  Since 
1812,  the  number  of  persons  trans¬ 
ported  amounted  to  no  less  than  4659, 
of  this  number  226  were  transported 
for  14  years,  1716  for  seven  years,  and 
the  rest  for  life.  The  expence  attend¬ 
ing  the  hulks  and  Botany  Bay  was 
most  enormous,  and  had  increased  of 
late  years  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  last  15 
years,  it  would  be  found  to  amount  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  225,580/.  annually. 
This  was  a  sum  beyond  any  former 

firecedent,  a  burthen  upon  the  public, 
rom  which  they  derived  no  adequate 
advantage.  The  Committee  consider- 
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ed  this  as  a  subject  demanding  the 
most  serious  attention  of  parliament, 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  two  Houses  by 
.the  Academical  Society,  formed  in 
London  for  the  investigation  of  philo¬ 
sophical,  literary,  historical,  and,  above 
all,  political  subjects.  Two  of  the 
members  had  applied  to  the  quarter 
sessions  for  a  licence,  under  the  act  for 
restraining  seditious  assemblies.  There 
were  present  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
John  Perring,  Aldermen  Smith  and 
Domville.  The  two  former  declared 
their  readiness  to  grant  the  licence, 
but  the  two  latter  refused,  unless  on 
condition  of  omitting  politics  ;  which, 
as  these  formed  the  favourite  topic, 
was  positively  refused.  It  was  then 
ropounded,  that  the  questions  for  de- 
ate  should  be  furnished  beforehand  to 
the  magistrates,  subject  to  their  ap¬ 
proval.  This  was  positively  reject¬ 
ed.  The  Mayor  then,  as  the  votes  on 
the  two  sides  were  equal,  did  not  think 
it  in  his  power  to  grant  the  licence. 
This  subject  was  brought  under  the 
view  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord 
Darnley,  who  observed,  that  no  one 
of  their  lordships  could  have  imagined, 
that  a  case  like  that  which  he  was 
about  to  notice  would  have  been  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  seditious 
meetings  bill.  His  lordship  referred 
to  the  steps  taken  by  the  magistrates, 
and  the  refusal  to  grant  to  tne  Aca¬ 
demical  Society  a  licence,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  present  proceeding, 
which  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
proper  interpretation  had  been  put  on 
that  bill  ;  and  he  thought  this  subject 
involved  a  most  important  question 
connected  with  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
He  hoped  that  he  should  receive  an 
answer  from  the  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  which  would 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  magistrates 
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•Uttdcd  to  had  a»  authority  (or  the 
oonduct  they  had  punueih  and  be 
truited  that  auch  cxpedicou  would 
not  be  allowed  ip  (utuiTt  and  that  tuoh 
a  coDitruction  of  the  act  would  not  hr 
•uataioed.' 

Lord  Sidmouth  replied,  that  he  war 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  circumatancea 
of  the  caae  alluded  to ;  but  all  he  could 
aay  waa,  that  there  waa  00  clauae  ia 
the  act  in  question  which  could  ioatify 
such  an  interpretation  aa  had  been 
mentioned.  It  certainly  never  waa  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  to 
put  a  atop  to  all  political  discussion. 

A  similar  assurance  was  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Bathiuat. 

The  last  proceedings  in  parliament, 
consisted  in  Mr  Rroughain’s  general 
motion  on  the  state  of  tM  nation.  The 
honourable  gentleman  took  an  extend* 
ed  review  of  the  conduct  of  ministry, 
and  of  all  their  recent  proceedings, 
pariiameotary,  financial,  commercial, 
and  diplomatic ;  all  of  S'hkh  he  inveigh* 
ed  against  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Lord  Caatlereagh  defend^  the  con* 
duct  of  nuniatry,  and  insisted,  that  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  entertained 
such  an  opinion  m  them  as  he  had  now 
expressed,  he  ought  long  before  to 
have  moved  their  impeachment.  Sir 
F.  Burdett  and  Mr  Bennett  spoke 
against  ministry  ;  the  Attomey-Ge* 
neral,  Mr  H.  Addington,  and  Mr 
Canning,  in  its  favour.  As  the  debate 
consists  merely  in  a  general  review 
of  former  matters,  all  parties  could 
have  nothing  to  say  but  what  had  been 
already  said.  Mr  Brougham,  whose 
object  had  merely  been  to  express  his 
opinion,  and  display  his  oratory,  did 
not  attempt  to  divide  the  House,  but 
allowed  the  motion  to  be  negatived 
without  a  division. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Prince 
Regent  closed  the  Session  with  the 
following  speech : 

VOL.  X.  PART  I. 


•*  JIfy  Loitd^  ofuf 

*•  I  cannot  cloau  thiaafsaaioo  of  par* 
Uameot,  without  redwing  my  •xpt«a> 
siona  of  deep  regret  at  the  continuance 
of  his  Majesty’s  lamented  indispoai* 
tion. 

H  xhc  diligence  with  which  you 
have  applied  yourselves  to  the  conai* 
deradon  of  the  different  objects  which 
I  recommended  to  your  attention  at 
the  commencement  of  the  aeaaiou,  de* 
mands  my  warmest  acknowledgments  1 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  favour* 
able  change  which  is  h^pUy  taking 
place  in  our  internal  situation*  is  to  be 
mainly  aicribed  to  the  salutary  mea* 
sures  which  you  have  adopted  for  pre* 
serving  the  public  tranqudlity,  and  to 
your  steady  adherence  to  those  piin* 
ciplea  by  which  the  coosdtution,  re* 
sources,  and  credit  of  the  country  have 
been  hitherto  preserved  and  oiaintani* 
ed. 

*•  notwithstanding  the  Vts.  and  in¬ 
dustry  which  have  been  too  ancotss* 
fully  exerted  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  to  stimu* 
late  them  to  acts  of  violence  and  in* 
surrection,  I  have  had  the  sattsfisctioai 
of  receiving  the  most  decisive  proofe 
of  the  loyi£y  and  public  spirit  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people }  and  the 
patience  with  whicn  they  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  most  severe  temporary  dis¬ 
tress  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

1  am  fully  sensible  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  you  have  manifested  to¬ 
wards  me,  by  the  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers  which  you  have  placed  in  my  hands  ; 
the  necessity  which  has  calfed  for  them 
is  to  me  matter  of  deep  regret  {  and 
you  may  rely  on  my  making  a  temper¬ 
ate  but  effectual  use  of  thra,  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  loyal  subjects. 

Gentlemen  ^ike  House  ofCommonet 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which 
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you  htve  ^noted  to  me,  and  for  the 
laborioui  mvestigatioD  which,  at  my 
recommendation,  you  hare  made  into 
the  atate  of  the  income  and  expendi* 
tore  of  the  country.  • 

**  It  has  gfiven  me  sincere  pleasure 
to  find  that  you  have  been  enabled  to 
provide  for  every  branch  of  the  public 
aervice  without  any  addition  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people. 

‘  “-The  state  of  public  credit  affords 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
pediency,  under  all  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  those  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  which  you  have  adopted. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  last  sea¬ 
son  (  and  I  look  forward  with  san¬ 
guine  expectations  to  its  gradual  im¬ 
provement. 

**  My  Lordsy  and  Gentlemern 
**  The  measures  which  were  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  for  the  issue  of  a  new  silver  coin¬ 
age,  have  been  carried  into  execution 
in  a  manner  which  has  given  universal 
satisfaction ;  and,  to  complete  the  sys- 
tm  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  a  gold  coinage  of  a  new 
denomination  has  been  provided  for 
the’  convenience  of  the  public. 


I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country,  and  of  their  desire  to  preserve 
the  general  tranquillity. 

“The  prospect  of  an  abundant  har¬ 
vest  throughout  a  considerable  part  of 
the  continent  is  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory. — ^'fhis  happy  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Providence  cannot  fail  to  miti¬ 
gate,  if  not  wholly  to  remove,  that 
pressure  under  which  so  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  suffering 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year ;  and  I 
trust  that  we  may  look  forward  in 
consequence  to  an  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  this  and  all 
other  countries. 

“  I  cannot  allow  you  to  separate 
without  recommending  to  you,  that 
upon  your  return  to  your  several  coun¬ 
ties,  you  should  use  your  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  cor¬ 
rupt  and  mislead  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community  ;  and  that  you  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  inculcating 
amongst  them  that  spirit  of  concord 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  is 
not  less  essential  to  their  happiness  as 
individuals,  than  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom.’* 
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General  Viexe  af  the  Political  State  of  Scotland— -The  Scottish  Bar^— Ascen¬ 
dency  o  f  the  IVhigs — State  Trials— Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  subject— 
Burgh  Reform  ^Montrose— Aberdeen— Dundee— Ferment  in  the  Nation— 
Meetings  at  Edinburgh— Attempts  to  reduce  the  Charter  of  that  City,  i 


The  p  re«ent  year  ifiay  jastly  be  con- 
xiderea  as  forming  a  itiemorable  era  in 
tbe  annals  of  Scotland,  less  from  any 
prominent  erents  that  occurred,  than 
m>m  the  ^eat  change  which  was' 
wrought,  or  at  least  disclosed,  in  its 
political  mind.  This  change,  unless 
m  a  few  of  its  detached  symptoms, 
may  probably  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  our  southern  readers ;  and  to  them, 
therefore,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  receive  the  observations  of  those 
who  could  mark  on  the  spot  the  steps 
of  this  revolution,  and  the  secret  cau« 
ses  by  which  it  was  prepared. 

For  a  very  long  period  preceding, 
the  current  of  public  opinion  had  been 
observed,  in  Scotland,  to  run  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  prerogative.  The 
French  Revolution,  indeed,  excited  a 
somewhat  brisk  ebullition,  the  ele> 
ments  of  which,  however,  were  rather 
active  than  widely  diffused ;  but  when 
it  subsided,  the  principles  of  loyalty, 
and  of  acquiescence  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  seemed  to  derive  only 
new  strength  from  the  efforts  neces¬ 
sary  to  suppress  their  opposites.  A 


strong  influence  in  this  direction  was 
doubtless  produced  by  the  energy,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  popular  manners  of  the  late 
Lord  Melville.  The  national  pride 
was  flattered  by  seeing  a  Scotchman 
hold  so  high  a  place  in  the  public 
councils  I  his  attention  to  its  interests 
was  unremitting )  and  there  remained 
always  in  his  whole  character  and 
deportment  something  so  decidedly 
Scotch,  that  this  people  never  ceased 
fully  to  consider  him  as  a  Scotchman. 
In  short,  during  this  whole  period, 
the  great  mass  of  the  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  all  that  high  nobility  whose  for¬ 
tunes  enabled  them  to  emulate  regal 
pomp,  even  the  bulk  of  the  middhng 
and  trading  classes,  stood  firmly  ar¬ 
rayed  on  the  side  of  administration. 
The  party  of  opposition  was  supported 
rather  by  a  few  clever  and  zealous  de¬ 
tached  individuals,  than  by  any  regu¬ 
lar  or  established  body.  Yet,  amid 
this  smooth  outward  appearance,  the 
seeds  of  an  active  democracy  were  se¬ 
cretly  ripening.  The  revolutionary 
spirit,  during  its  prevalence,  had  acted 
powerfully  on  the  youthful  votaries  of 
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learoingy  of  whom  the  Universitj  of 
Edioburgh  was  then  rearing  many, 
destined  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  intellectual  professions  and  literary 
history  of  their  country.  Talent  is 
naturally  democratic,  spuming  at  all 
distinctions  not  founded  on  itself.  At 
the  prirate  debating  societies,  into 
which  the  students  of  the  Scottish 
universities  form  themselves,  political 
discussion  became  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  was  reported,  that  the 
most  bold  and  perilous  questions  were 
frequently  agitated.  The  alarm  hence 
felt  by  the  votaries  of  established  order 
gave  rise  to  a  species  of  proscription, 
which  barred  in  some  degree  the  6rst 
efforts  of  these  young  men  to  bring 
themsieivev  into  notice.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  thos  inspired  failed  not,  even  after 
their  first  fervour  had  been  tempered 
by  maturer  judgment,  to  fix  them 
strongly  in  an  bpposite  interest.  In 
Scotuind,  abilities,  unsupported  by 
great  weidth,  can  with  di^ulty  ob¬ 
tain  a  public  field  for  their  display. 
Talent,  however,  must  always  find  its 
level }  and  its  possessors  were  not  long 
of  discovering  a  theatre  where  they 
tould  act  a  conspicuous  part,  in  the 
iye  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the 
world. 

Edinburgh,  though  it  possesses 
much  of  the  brilliant  and  pohshed  io- 
ciety,  wants  many  of  the  usual  ac- 
companiiftents,  of  a  metropolitan  city. 
It  is  neither  the  residence  of  a  court, 
nor  the  resort  of  the  high  nobility, 
nor  the  theatre  of  any  grand  political 
deliberations.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
the  lead  is  taken  by  the  inferior  gentry* 
And  more  particularly  by  the  intellec¬ 
tual  professions.  Among  these  last, 
the  most  brilliant  class,  beyond  com¬ 
parison,  is  that  of  the  practitioners  at 
the  bar,  or,  as  they  are  here  called, 
Advocatet.  This  class,  be  it  observed, 
follow  a  very  different  train  of  life  from 
the  lawyers  of  the  English  metropo¬ 
lis  ;  who*  shut  up  in  their  inns  in  al- 
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most  monastic  seclusion,  poring  over 
the  pandects  and  the  digests,  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  routine  of  daily  practice, 
are  in  a  great  degree  estranged  from  • 
the  circles  both  of  literary  and  fashion¬ 
able  life.  In  Edinburgh,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  title  of  Advocate  is  an  in¬ 
troduction  equally  into  the  gaj  as  into 
the  busy  world ;  it  is  assumed  even  as 
an  ornament  by  young  men  of  fortune, 
who  never  mean  to  engage  in  practice. 
In  regard  to  intellectual  culture,  the 
Advocate  of  the  old  school  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  travel  much  beyond  the 
record.  His  week  was  spent  in  close 
attendance  on  the  Parliament -house, 
while  the  Saturday,  and  other  occa¬ 
sional  intervals  of  relaxation,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  loud  mirth  and  ample  pota¬ 
tions.  To  indulge  a  taste,  or  employ 
time,  in  any  of  the  branches  of  litera¬ 
ture  oP  science,  was  considered  a  dan¬ 
gerous  species  of  idleness,  and  as  dis¬ 
qualifying  him  for  his  main  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  young  practioners,  nursed 
in  the  school  we  nave  just  described, 
introduced  an  entirely  different  traia 
of  ideas.  The  belles  lettres,  poetry, 
history,  and  antiquities,  were  now  stu¬ 
died  with  the  same  zeal  as  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Decisions,  and  came  to  be 
considered  almost  as  essential  to  their 
credit  and  place  in  society.  Such  a 
train  of  pursuit,  among  a  number  of 
young  men  of  splendid  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  talents,  soon  placed  this  body 
at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Their  wits,  indeed,  must  be 

freatly  sharpened  by  constant  collision. 

Ivery  morning  their  whole  number 
repairs  to  what  is  called  the  Outer 
House,  a  magnificent  hall,  not  rivalling 
indeed  the  forensic  dimensionsof  West- 
minster-hall,  but  serving  for  more  dig¬ 
nified  uses.  This  hall  forms  a  vast 
coffee-house,  in  which  all  things  con¬ 
nected  with  business,  literature,  and 
the  world,  are  daily  debated.  Espe¬ 
cial  regard  is,  indeed,  had  to  whatever 
conduces  to  the  production  of  mirth) 
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but  this  doe<  aottupenede  iqaay  grave 
and  eerioui  dUcusuone.  Great  benefit 
must  also  accrue  from  the  extensive 
observation  of  human  nature^  and  the 
afiiurs  of  life,  which  is  afforded  upon 
the  continually  varying  theatre  of  civil 
and  crimbal  proceedings.  This  body 
have  thus  completely  given  the  tone 
to  Scottish  literature.  They  have  in¬ 
fused  into  it  a  very  different  character 
from  that  which  rendered  it  illustrious 
in  the  former  age.  The  tone  was  then 
nven  by  the  presbvterian  church  of 
Scotland,  and  produced  a  grave  and 
highly  respectable  literature,  which 
busied  itself  little  with  ephemeral  to¬ 
pics,  but  was  chiefly  employed  upon 
unmutable  truths,  and  the  permanent 
interests  of  society.  The  literature  of 
the  present  day  is  gay,  busy,  alive  to 
the  present  scene; — periodical  criti¬ 
cism,  popular  political  discussion,  and 
the  painting  of  manners,  form  its  rul¬ 
ing  themes.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  the  gaiety,  and  the  Dusinesf- 
like  style,  conspicuous  in  its  produc¬ 
tions,  have  rendered  them  the  most 
extensively  popular  of  any  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  or  perhaps  any  former  age. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  cau¬ 
ses  which  directed  towards  the  popu¬ 
lar  side  a  large  proportion  of  the  rising 
Scottish  talent.  From  other  causes 
connected  with  the  observations  now 
stated,  the  great  mass  of  jt  directed 
itself  to  the  bar.  This  profession, 
from  the  ample  share,  of  government 
patronage  included  within  its  limits, 
might  Mve  seemed  calculated  to  turn 
the  views  of  some  into  a  new  cbapnel. 
Principle,  however,  and.  the  pride,  of 
independence,  was  more.powenul  than 
interest :  and  the  emoluments  of  a 
highly  employed  advocate  are  such  as 
to  render  a  seat  on  the  bench  eligible 
«nly  in  the  decline  of  life.  Meantime, 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  great 
proportional  number  of  the  Scottish 
judges  causes  a  continual  drain  upon 
the  loyal  part  of  the  bar;  and  the 


im 

trsosfereace  of  mi  ^Mlhenmt  from  the 

habits  of  an  active  and  xealous  law¬ 
yer,  to  the  tranquil  and  routine  life  of 
a  judge,  is  very  msadvantageous  to  the 
interests  of  administration.  From  pne 
cause  or  another,,  so  it  happened,  th)^ 
at  the  period  now  under  consideradoi^ 
all  the  most  eminent  and  Ulustrioim 
characters  at  the  bar  stood  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  ruliitf  powers,  .{t 
wonld  be  difficult,  amid  ^  the  shi^ 
ing  scenes  which  Sottish  society  hjm 
.presented,  to  select  a  more  brulinat 
groupe.  We  need  only  mc^on  CIsrii,  ' 
Uie  son  of  an  illustrious  fatbfr,  whom 
he  surpassed,  ^at  least  as  to  public 
whose  age,  long  establirii^  pnetice., 
and  thorough  legal  knowledge,  placed 
Mm  at  the  nei^  of  his  party,  and  pf 
the  bar.  This  gentleman  brionged, 
indeed,  rather  to  the  old, school,  Ming 
jaore  distinguished  for  deep  law  aim 
forcible  pleading,  than  for  jgeoeml 
knowledge.  Some  eccentricities  qf 
manner, .  and  .^effusio^  of  humorogs 
spleen,  the  repetiUqn  of  which  ap- 
,ciety  .was.vam¥Sed,.aida,d  in  rendering 
hitn  a,  conspicuous  personage  in  the 
:city.  praeented  a  quite  dif¬ 

ferent  [  personage,  .marked,  by  a,.M- 
pprtment  eminently  corcect,  ^lished, 
and  dignified— rthe..<nodel  of  a  lawyer 
land  .a  gentleman;,  and,  in.sbprt,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished.  cbaractcFS  ,of 
whUh  any  bar.  can.  boast,  ^eit,.  .hf 
the  way,  we  cannot,  help  ..nemarkiog 
how  slowly,  these  high  qualities,  are 
lecogqized,  wheq  not  rendernd/agaaf  t 
by  some  admixture  of  weakness  pod 
eccentridty.  .Mr  Crapston  rcmaioed 
long  without  any  eiqployiiieot  what¬ 
ever,;  insomuch,  that  at  ope  tipahe 
quitted  the  bar  in  despair,  and  for  K* 
.veral. years  employed  his.  splendid  J9- 
lents  in  marshiJliog  ,a  troop  ,of  dra¬ 
goons.  whose  fame  jn  letters 

.admits  oob  of  one  ri^,  is  also  ,|he 
mom  pQpuur  speaker  iq  the  Soottish 
courts;  involving  his  auditors  in  a 
thread  of  lively,  delicate,  rapid,  and 
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▼tried  illustration,  till  they  are  entan*  the  kingdom,  began  to  be  felt  in  full 
gled,  and  cannot  escape.  In  erery  force  in  the  western  manufacturing 
criminal  trial,  and,  since  the  introduc*  districts.  The  elements  now  began 
tion  of  the  Jury  Court,  in  every  jury  to  ferment,  which  afterwards  burst 
trial,  his  presence  is  considered  indis-  forth  in  such  rash  and  violent  attempts 
pensable ;  and  these  being  the  only  law  to  subvert  the  established  authorities, 
proceedings  which  excite  a  popular  Information  being  received  of  despe- 
interest,  Mr  Jeffrey  makes  thus,  in  the  rate  designs  in  agitation,  a  considera- 
eye  of  the  public,  the  most  conspicu-  ble  number  of  arrests  took  place  in 
ous  £gure  at  the  Scottish  bar.  Op-  Glasgow,  and  some  other  towns  in  the 
posite  to  him  is  usually  stationed  CbcL  counties  of  Ayr  and  Dunbarton.  Af> 
burn,  producing  similar  effects  by  a  ter  due  precognitions,  a  certain  num- 
quite  opposite  strainoforatory— plain,  ber  were  selected  to  stand  trial  for  se- 
nomely,  downright,  full  of  clear  and  ditious  practices,  and  to  deter  others, 
forcible  reality.  This  gentleman  had  by  their  punishment,  from  following 
given  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  this  pernicious  example.  The  Whig 
sincerity,  when,  the  nephew  of  Lord  phalanx  deemed  it  now  their  part  to 
Melville,  he  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  come  forward  and  tender  their  volun- 
Whiggism  the  highest  legal  honours  tary  aid  to  all  who  might  stand  indict- 
which  government  had  to  bestow,  and  ed  for  political  offences.  As  the  hour 
which,  would  have  courted  his  accep-  of  trial  approached,  the  whole  body 
tance.  Space  would  fail  us  to  com-  appeared  ostentatiously  drawn  up  in 
memorate  Moncrieff,  the  son  of  one  battle-array,  and  presenting  a  front 
of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  the  that  seemed  sufficient  to  intimidate 
Scottish  church,  and  himself  already  the  boldest  prosecutor.  In  disturbed 
rivalling  the  vigour  and  legal  know-  times,  the  most  important  person  in 
ledge  of  Clerk) — Murray,  prompt,  Scotland,  and  on  wnom  the  tranquil- 
shewy,  eloquent ; — and  others  who  lity  of  the  kingdom  mainlv  depends, 
might  have  been  worthy  of  mention :  is  the  Lord  Advocate.  Tne  circum- 
Au  these,  however,  had  remained  for  stances  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
some  time  in  a  tolerably  quiescent  so  materially  affecting  the  loyalty  of 
state,  and  opposed  only  a  tranquil  and  the  whole  body,  rendered  it  ^difficult 
passive  resistance  to  the  measures  of  to  find  an  individual  possessed  of  those 
administration ;  but  the  time  was  now  high  qualities  which  the  exigency  re- 
come,  when  all  their  hostile  energies  quired.  Maconochie,  son  to  an  able 
were  to  be  roused  into  action.  and  distinguished  judge,  was  consider- 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ed  a  young  man  of  talent ;  but  he  had 
•eparation  so  total,  which  we  have  ob-  little  experience,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
aerved  to  take  place  in  England  be-  pected  to  muster  law  sufficient  to  con- 
tween  the  Whig  and  the  popular  par-  tend  with  all  the  first  authprities  at  the 
ties,  never  could  be  said  to  have  ex-  bar.  He  was  reckoned,  moreover, 
tended  to  Edinburgh.  The  Whig  precipitate,  and  liable  to  act  without 
chiefs  there  continued  always  to  es-  that  caution  and  circumspection,  so 
pouse  the  side  and  cause  of  the  peo-  requisite  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty 
pie,  so  far  as  they  could  so  with  any  host  that  stood  arrayed  against  him. 
sort  of  propriety.  Ample  scope  was  The  first  prosecution,  however,  that 
afforded,  when  the  distress,  and  conse-  of  M'Laren  and  Baird,*  was  in  so  far 
quent discontent, prevalent  throughout  successful;  though  high  admiration 

♦  See  Appendix,  p.  21. 
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was  still  commanded  by  the  talents  of 
the  Whig  advocates  who  conducted 
the  defence.  The  case  of  Neil  Dou> 
glas  had  not  so  fortunate  an  issue.* 
But  the  grand  display  of  strength  was 
made  in  attacking  the  indictments 
raised  against  Edgar  and  Mackinla^, 
particularly  the  latter.  The  Whig 
phalanx,  applying  the  whole  power  of 
their  ingenuity  and  legal  knowledge 
to  sift  these  to  the  bottom,  found  out 
forms  and  expressions  which  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  representing  as  irregular; 
and  the  crown  officers  were  obliged  to 
give  up  two  of  the  indictments  against 
Mackinlay,  and  to  raise  a  third.  This 
raising  of  three  successive  indictments 
for  the  same  offence,  gave  occasion  to 
loud  complaints,  and  the  subject  was 
even  introduced  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  A.  Hamilton  said 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
had  been  productive  of  one  of  the  most 
vexatious  prosecutions  which  had  ever 
come  before  a  court  of  Justice.  The 
case  he  alluded  to  had  occurred  in 
Scotland.  The  person  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  had  been  indicted  once,  and  the 
indictment  had  been  withdrawn ;  he 
had  been  indicted  a  second  time,  and 
the  indictment  had  been  a  second  time 
withdrawn  ;  and  he  understood  it  was 
intended  to  indict  him  a  third  time. 

Mr  Brougham  was  surprised  that 
,his  Majesty’s  ministers  had  given  no 
answer  to  his  noble  friend ;  no  answer 
to  an  allegation,  that  a  man  had  been 
put  three  times  on  his  defence.  ( //ear, 
hear.)  He  knew,  that  by  the  Scotch 
law,  most  unhappily  for  Scotland,  a 
party  might  be  tried  a  thousand  times 
for  the  same  offence,  if  the  law  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  crown  thought  it  advisable. 
The  House  had  been  informed,  that 
the  hrst  indictment  against  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  charged  with  high  trea¬ 
son,  had  been  quashed  by  the  court ; 
there  had  been  one  trial,  one  deten¬ 


tion  in  piison,  one  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  one  period  of  painful  suspense  ; 
then  came  a  second  charge,  a  second 
imprisonment,  a  second  period  of  sus¬ 
pense,  a  second  judgment,  and  a  se¬ 
cond  indictment  quashed.  The  crown 
officers,  not  satisfied  with  this,  were 
now  preparing  a  third  torture  for  thif 
unfortunate  man.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  what  would  now  be  the  decision 
of  the  court,  but  no  lawyer  who  rea4 
the  indictment  could  have  any  doubts 
as  to  its  inefficacy.  If  the  prosecu- 
'  tors  failed  on  this  occasion,  would  thiey 
commence  a  fourth  time  ? 

Mr  Finlay  felt  disgusted  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  as  did  the  whole  Scotch  na¬ 
tion,  that  an  individual  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  solitary  prison,  and  tried 
over  and  over  again,  merely  because 
the  Lord  Advocate  was  unable  to 
draw  an  indictment.  He  complained 
that  the  legal  affairs  of  that  country 
were  placed  in  such  hands,  that  it  was 
impossible  such  circumstances  should 
not  frequently  recur.  An  indictment 
had  been  three  times  quashed,  and 
might,  perhaps,  meet  with  the  same 
fate  a  fourth  time.  Was  it  to  be  eiv- 
dured  that  his  ^  Majesty’s  ministers 
should  allow  the  law  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  could  not  draw 
an  indictment  ?  while  the  consequence 
might  be,  that,  after  all,  the  mao 
would  escape,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty?  The  law  of  Scotland  was 
right  enough  in  itself — it  allowed  an 
indictment  ,to  be  repeatedly  amended 
in  point  of  form  and  before  trial ;  but 
who  ever  heard  of  an  indictment  being 

Jireferred  three  times  for  the  same  oL 
ence,  after  the  case  had  been  argued? 
On  these  grounds,  he  thought  the 
thanks  of  the  honourable  gentlemen 
were  due  to  the  noble  lord  wjio  had 
'brought  the  subject  before  the  notice 
of  the  House. 

Ministers  declared  tjiat  they  could 
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not  be  expected  to  xntwer  every  qoes* 
Uoo  tUited  88  to  events  tint  took 
piece  tt  the  diitxnce  of  fow  btrtidred 
mfles.  Thc7  felt  the  highirtt  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Lord  AdvoCate»  end  treiie 
convinced,  if  there  .wu  any  delect,  it 
tvM  in  the  law  itself.  In  a  fctr  daiys, 
Iwwever,  the  Lord  'Advocate  himself 
appeared  in  the  'House,  and  entered 
into  a  full  justification  Of  his  conduct. 
He  observed,  thxt  by  the  laW  of  Scot- 
lend,  six^  days  may  ‘elaoM  after  a 
n^y  is  indicted,  befot^  he  is  tried, 
^e  prisoner,  Mackinlay,  was  charged 
with  treason  and  felony;  and,  theie- 
fbie,  if  separate  indictments  weie  fram¬ 
ed,  the  prisoner  might  have  been  de¬ 
layed  above  a  hundred  days ;  but  he 
Lord  Advocate)  had  joined  the 
two  offences  in  one  inmctment,  for  the 
case  and  advantage  of  the  prisoner. 
So  far  from  the  friends  of  the  parties 
being  refused  admission  to  the  prison, 
the  greatest  fiicilities  were  aittorded, 
and  tne  Lord  Advocate  himself,  though 
^iressed  with  business,  attended  to  their 
situation  minutely.  They  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  particular  prison,  because  it 
was  the  most  healthy  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  district  prison  was  extremely 
unwholesome.  It  was  not  the  law  of 
Scotland,  that  an  individual  could  be 
tried  a  thousand  times  for  the  same 
crime ;  but  the  public  prosecutor  can 
abandon  an  indictment  before  trial. 
The  indictment  is  laid  before  the  court 
before  trial,  and  the  judges  first  con- 
'aider  the  law,  and  whether  the  facts 
bear  out  the  indictment ;  at  that  period 
the  court  may,  if  they  think  fit,  re¬ 
fuse  to  grant  the  motion 'for  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  triaL  A  prisoner,  therefore, 
could  not  be  brought  to  trial  twice. 
The  administration  of  justice  in  Scot¬ 
land  had  been  falsely  arraigned,  and 
that  during  a  trial.  As  to  oppression, 
be  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  it, 
unless  the  court  had  been  in  a  conspi- 
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racy  with  him.  So  Car  from  two  in¬ 
dictments  havmg  been  quashed,  not 
oUe  4ras  t^naAed.  He  had  never  de¬ 
layed  bringing  pritonera  to  ttial.~ 
Within  a  week  after  the  prisoner  bad 
b^  committed,  he  attended  to  the 
settling  of  the  indictment.  It  wax  at 
first  drawn  up  to  a  charge  of  -felony. 
He  thought  it  fair  that  every  thing 
should  be  put  on  the  record,  to  give 
the  prilpher  a  fair  taotice ;  and  this  v/t^ 
done.  There  were  long  debates  on 
this  addition  to  the  indictment ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  though  not  pf 
any  thing  that  fell  from  the  court,  a 
new  indictment  was  framed ;  and  so 
far  from  any  complaint  being  made  on 
the  score  of  delay,  the  prisoner  asked 
15  days  more.  The  court 'then  de¬ 
sired  to  consider  whether  the  felony 
were  merg^  in  the  treason,  ( for  the 
English  hw  of  treason  was  not  Well 
unoerstood  there,)  and  subsequently 
suggested  an  alteration  in  the  form  Of 
the  indictment ;  and  no  objection  WXs 
made  to  the  relevancy  of  tbit  latter 
altered  indictment. 

Little  was  said  in  answer  to  these 
observations ;  the  Lord  Advocate  Re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  and  the  trial  pro¬ 
ceeded.  It  then,  however,  appeared 
that  the  principal  witness,  who  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  ‘pannel,  had  con-^ 
trived  to  inveigle  the  law  officers  into 
something  like  a  promise  of  reward, 
in  case  of  his  testimony  being  favour¬ 
able  to  the  prosecution.  The  witness, 
on  being  brought  to  the  bar,  disclos¬ 
ed  all  tm  circumstances  of  this  trans¬ 
action  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his 
testimony  was  rejected,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  acquitted.* 

The  public  interest  excited  by  theie 
proceedings,  and  the  splendid  displays 
of  talent  on  the  popular  side,’ threw ’a 
lustre  on  a  cause,  wnich  seemed  to  ah- 
‘  sorb  within  itself  all  the  ability  of  the 
most  intellectual  body  in  Scotland. 
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Otfcei*  iTtajAoim  irett  not  wanting  of 
«  considerable  change  in  the  senti- 
infeata  (if  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  Scottiih  nelrapapAt  bad  hitherto 
been  condncted  in  a  plain  and  unpre¬ 
tending  ityle  ^  nothing  was  eape^ed 
from  tMm  be^nd  a  Mmple  record  of 
tactty  ibtertpersed  with  occaiional  pa- 
negyrica  On  the  eziating  adminiatra- 
tfon.  The  preaent  year  waa  marked 
Irf  *the  commencement  of  a  journal 
‘devoted  aolely  to  diacuMion,  and  in 
erhkh  the  higheat  doctrinea  of  Whig- 
igiam,  not  untinctured  with  democra- 
cj.  Were  daringly.and  ablyaupported. 
^An  extenaive  circubtion  proved  its 
adaptation  to  the  public  taste;  nor 
were  there  wanting  provincial  papera 
which  atruck  a  atilT  bolder  note,  rival¬ 
ling  the  moat  licentioua  effuaionafof 
the  London  preaa.  The  flame,  how- 


!TT7¥1 


had  not  a  queation  occurred,  by 
Which  it  waa  concentrated  into  one 
fbcua :  thia  waa  Bur^h  Rrform. 

It  appeara  not  a  little  remarkable, 
titat,  among  a  people  ao  prompt  both 
with  the  pen  and  the  aword — whoae 
-noblea  claimed  a  pecnliar  independ¬ 
ence,  and  almoat  equidity  with  the 
monarch,  and  were  ao  forward  to  rise 
'in  anna  to  avenge  real  or  anppoaed 
Wronga,  the  ayatem  of  politicnl  inati- 
tntion  should  have  been  ao  much  leas 
Hberal  than  in  England.  The  eata- 
(diahment  of  the  Lords  of  Articbs, 
'  awd  the  whole  constitntioo  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  parKament,  was  such  as  to  afford 
to  the  aovereign  an  almoat  unlimited 
power  in  the  enactment  of  lawa.  To 
these  rude  barons,  the  residence  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  forms  of  tegiab- 
tive  assemblies,  were  peculiarly  irk¬ 
some;  and  they  willingly  ac^iesccd 
in  arrangements,  by  which  'all  public 
'measures  were  previously  prepared, 
'and  waited  only  their  formal  sanction. 
■Even' the 'rude  independent  power  of 
which  they  boaatea,  rendered  them, 
probably,  little  studious  of  conatitu- 


* 


tiond  liberty.  Whatever  wronga  they 
might  snstain  from  the  legimtart, 
their  own  good  Sword  -wasUl ways  rea¬ 
dy  to  iffiord  them  redresa.  They, 
iherefotU,  quietly  permitted  the  aoae* 
re^  to  make  dssost  such  laws  as  he 
phased,  only  reserving  to  cbenatlvea 
the  liberty  of  obeying  them  or  not,  as 
they  might  find  convenient.  This  de¬ 
lusive  facility  in  piaaiog  laws,  aftsd  pe¬ 
ril  in  executing  them,  was  probably 
one  main  canae  of  the  disaatcra  wkn 
which  the  fate  of  the  Stuails  waa  so 
deroly  cheqnered. 

The  chief  monument  aow  Turaaio- 
ing  in  Scotland,  of  the  legrisbtive  des- 
potiam  which  waa  combined  with  so 
fierce  a  practtcd  ’independence,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  construction  of  her  bur^ 
polity.  In  the  infant  state  of  traiu 
and  the  arts,  the  insignificance  of  the 
towna  secured  them,  probably,  from 
any  interference,  and  they  were  al- 
lovred  to  gorvrrn  theinaelves  by  magi- 
atrates  of  their  own  appointment.  As 
they  grew  into  importance,  the  disor¬ 
ders  to  which  the  exerciae  of  liberty 
is  more  dr  less  liable,  afforded  a  pie- 
tence  for  the  act  of  1469,  eatablishiog 
the  system  of  aelf-electioa,  in  whicli 
the  old  magistrates  chuee  the  new  on«a, 
and' the  council  contannes  still  **  an¬ 
other  and  the  same.’*  This  system, 
in  whole  or  in  the  greater  part,  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  tmt  of  all 
the  burghs  of  ScotUnd.  There  might 
not  be  room  strongly  to  object  to  a 
certain  degree  of  permanence  in 'the 
municipal  counefla  of  a  city.  In  the 
freest  repuMics,  it  has  been  foand'ad- 
vantageous  to  have  sosse  aenatc,  some¬ 
thing  fixed^  which  might  prevent  pub¬ 
lic  measures  from  varying  with  evarry 
breath  of  popular  opinion.  But  when, 
ever  this  permanent  or  seif-dected 
body  forms,  as  in  all  the  Soottiah 
burghs,  the  majority  of  the  conndl, 
the  natural  combination  which  takes 
place  between  its  members '  enables 
(hem  to  absorb  the' whole  adminiitra* 
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tioo,  tnd  throw*  out  the  repreaenta- 
tive  members,  even  when  pretty  nu¬ 
merous.  A  species  of  oligarchy  is  thus 
formed,  not  founded  on  any  natural 
or  substantial  basis,  nor  likely  to  feel 
always  a  common  interest  with  the  rest 
of  the  citizens.  Even  in  the  few  re¬ 
presentative  members  admitted  into 
the  councils,  the  appointment  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  capricious  and  tyrannical 
restriction.  The  trade  was  required 
to  draw  up  a  list  or  Uet,  which  was 
'  delivered  to  the  old  council,  who  struck 
out  one  half  of  the  names  ;  in  which 
mutilated  state  it  was  delivered  to  these 
worthy  persons,  to  make  their  elec¬ 
tion  out  of.  Thus  the  members  of  a 
trade  could  not  chuse  as  its  deacon 
the  person  who  held  the  first,  or  even 
the  second  or  third  place  in  their  es¬ 
teem. 

These  defects  in  the  burgh  system 
of  Scotland  had  long  been  viewed  with 
affliction  by  those  who  undertook  to 
advocate  her  national  rights.  So  ear¬ 
ly  as  1783  and  1784,  delegates  from 
all  the  burgesses  of  Scotland  met  at 
Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
sets  on  a  more  liberal  and  rational  plan. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  Mr  Fletcher, 
a  most  respectable  advocate,  round 
whom  rallied  all  the  Whigs  of  Scot¬ 
land,  not  forming  then  so  imposing  a 
body  as  they  do  now.  Laudably  stu¬ 
dious,  however,  rather  of  gaining  the 
object  in  view,  than  of  gratifying  par¬ 
ty  animosities,  they  used  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  have  the  subject  brought  un¬ 
der  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
by  a  member  supposed  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  ministry.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit  and  zealous  patriotism  of 
Mr  Dempster  of  Dunnichen  seemed 
to  point  him  out  as  the  individual  from 
whom  most  was  to  be  hoped.  From 
Mr  Dempster,  however,  they  met  with 
an  unexpected  repulse ;  that  gentle¬ 
man  declaring  his  obligations  to  the 
Scottish  town  councils  to  be  so  great, 
that  he  could  not  honourably  become 


an  instrument  in  their  overthrow.-— 
Lord  Melville  was  next  applied  to, 
but  frankly  declared  that  be  would 
not  support,  but  oppose,  any  change 
in  the  Scottish  burgh  constitution. 
They  were  constrained,  therefore,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  opposition  meno- 
bers,  by  whom  they  were  received 
with  open  arms.  Mr  Sheridan  es¬ 
poused  their  cause  with  peculiar  zeal, 
and  though  the  affair  was  delayed  from 
year  to  year  by  difficulties  of  form, 
and  protracted  investigations,  yet  in 
the  year  1793,  they  obtained  a  report, 
which  seen^ed  to  promise  the  happiest 
success.  At  that  critical  moment,  the 
French  revolutionary  excesses  lose  to 
their  utmost  height,  and  created  in  the 
minds  of  all  sober  men  a  panic  dread 
of  every  shade  of  reform.  It  became 
evident,  therefore,  to  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  measure,  that  this 
was  not  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to 
attempt  carrying  it  through.  The  pro¬ 
position,  therefore,  was  entirely  with¬ 
drawn,  and  seemed  to  have  sunk  into 
toul  oblivion,  when  a  single  circum¬ 
stance,  acting  upon  the  inflammable 
spirit  of  the  nation,  caused  the  zeal 
for  reform  to  burst  forth  with  tenfold 
energy. 

The  burghs  of  Scotland,  in  the  li¬ 
mited  and  undisturbed  sphere  within 
which  they  had  carried  on  their  elec¬ 
tions,  were  apt  to  slide  into  a  some¬ 
what  lax  observance  of  those  forms 
which  had  been  demanded  by  the  ori¬ 
ginal  set.  Montrose  appears  to  have 
taken  a  most  extraordinary  latitude ; 
the  election  in  that  burgh  having,  for 
two  successive  years,  been  made,  with¬ 
out  any  authority,  by  ballot.  The 
last  election  thus  made  was  appealed 
against  by  several  members  of  the  for¬ 
mer  council ;  and  though  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  that  they,  having  acquiesced  in 
the  measure  at  the  time,  had  no  title 
now  to  complain,  the  Court  of  Session 
declared  the  course  of  proceeding  il¬ 
legal,  and  the  present  magistrates  to 
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hare  no  title  to  the  places  which  they 
held.  This  sentence  being  acquiesced 
in>  the  town  was  left  without  a  niagis* 
tracy,  the  place  of  which  was  supplied 
by  an  interim  arrangement  with  the 
sheriff.substitute.  In  such  a  crisis, 
the'  Scottish  burghs  were,  by  their 
constitution,  placed  in  a  very  peculiar 
situation.  The  magistrates  not  being 
chosen  by  any  permanent  body  of  elec¬ 
tors,  but  by  the  old  council,  which, 
after  naming  them,  had  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist,  there  remained  now,  when  their 
career  was  so  abruptly  brought  to  its 
term,  no  means  of  supplying  their 
place.  The  burgh  was  therefore  in  a 
species  of  extinct  state,  and  could  re¬ 
new  its  action  only  by  an  authority 
emanating  from  the  same  source,  the 
sovereign  power,' whence  its  privileges 
were  at  first  derived.  In  this  crisis, 
the  magistrates,  the  burgesses,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  acted  with  an 
entire  unanimity.  ‘  They  joined  in  a 
petition  to  the  crown  for  a  new  set, 
and  for  the  renewal  of  the  broken 
chain  of  magistracy  by  a  poll  election. 
Such  a  proposition  was  likely  to  be 
received  with  jealousy  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  in  whose  eyes  all  change, 
especially  on  the  popular  side,  is  na¬ 
turally  suspicious.  Being  considered, 
however,  as  a  detached  measure,  not 
as  the  first  wave  of  a  mighty  stream  of 
innovation,  there  appeared  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  not  gratifying  the 
wishes  of  so  resectable  a  body.  The 
petition,  therefore,  being  favourably 
reported  on  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
was  granted,  and  a  warrant  of  the 
Privy  Council  issued  accordingly. 
This  new  set,  after  all,  presented  a 
very  small  portion  of  that  freedom  of 
election  which  has  been  boasted  of  by 
the  votaries  of  reform.  The  council 
consists  of  nineteen ;  while,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  ten  are  chosen  by  the 
burgesses  and  guild  brethren,  who. 


with  two  appointed  by  the  nineteen, 
constitute  the  neva  council.  The  old 
and  the  new  council  together  then  elect 
the  new  magistrates.  *  It  is  evident, 
then,  the  whole  electing  body  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirty.one,  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  number  of  ten  will  form  only  a 
very  small  minority.  The  old  coun¬ 
cil,  mustering  twenty-one.  remain  ab¬ 
solute  masters  of  the  election,  and  can 
perpetuate  their  power  as  completely 
as  in  any  other  of  the  closest  burghs. 
The  real  advantage  gained  by  the  po¬ 
pular  side  was  in  the  poll  election, 
when  being  superior  in  number,  they 
introduced  their  chiefs  into  the  magis¬ 
tracy,  and  could  then  view  with  in¬ 
difference  or  with  pleasure  a  system 
which  secured  the  permanence  of  any 
party  that  was  once  established.  By 
the  public  in  general,  no  defect  was 
perceived  in  this  constitution.  It  was 
viewed  with  universal  admiration  and 
envy,  and  soon  excited  in  other  burghs 
a  desire  to  obtain  similar  immunities. 
Meantime,  events  of  an  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  nature  were  occurring  else¬ 
where,  which  seemed  to  remove  every 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change.  The  burgh  of  Aberdeen  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  declaring 
itself  bankrupt  to  a  vast  extent ;  and 
the  magistrates,  retiring  from  office  in 
despair,  emitted  an  address  to  their 
successors,  in  which  they  stated  their 
decided  opinion,  that  the  present 
mode  of  election  of  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  management  of  the  town’s 
affairs,  are  radically  defective  and  im¬ 
provident,  tending  to  give  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  party  who  may  be  so  in¬ 
clined,  an  excessive  and  unnatural  pre¬ 
ponderance  ;  and  to  foster  and  encou¬ 
rage  a  system  of  secrecy  and  conceal¬ 
ment,  under  which  the  most  upright 
and  best  intentioned  magistrates  may 
not  be  able  to  acquire  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
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bui^h,  which  it  rcquitite  to  the  due 
admuiitration  of  itt  affairs.”  They 
added,  that  **  some  change  ought  to 
be  effected  in  the  manner  of  eiKting 
the  council,  and  an  effectual  controiu 

fivea  to  the  citizens  over  the  ezpen- 
iture  of  the  town's  office-bearers.** 
This  remarkable  declaration,  elicited 
by  a  catastrophe  so  signal,  produced 
a  strong  sensation,  and  was  heighten¬ 
ed  by  what  took  place  at  Dundee, 
where  discontents  had  been  long  fer¬ 
menting.  Provost  Riddoch,  who  for 
forty  years  had  been  at  the  head  of 
this,  the  closest  burgh,  perhaps,  in 
Scotland,  publicly  declared  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  expediency  of  applying 
for  a  new  set,  as  a  measure  likely  to 
promote  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  city.  The.  ferment  in  men's 
minds  was  now  universal.  The  mighty 
series  of  recent  political  changes,  the 
splendid  succession  of  British  triumphs, 
toe  revolutions  which  had  changed 
the  aspect  of  Europe,  were  entirely 
forgotten  ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but 
burgh  reform.  At  Glasgow,  Ayr, 
Paiuey,  Inverness,  Dumfries,  Perth, 
even  in  the  secondary  burghs  of  Mus¬ 
selburgh,  Annan,  Forres,  inverkeith- 
ing,  and  many  others,  meetings  were 
held  and  measures  taken,  for  attaining 
this  general  object  of  desire.  The 

Eroceedings  in  the  capital,  however, 
y  the  zem  with  which  they  were  car- 
rira  on,  and  the  great  theatre  on  which 
they  were  acted,  soon  engrossed  the 
almost  exclusive  attention  of  Scottish 
burgh  politicians. 

Edinburgh  is  not  on  the  closest 
model  of  Scottish  burghs.  Of  its 
council  of  thirty-three,  fourteen  are 
elected  by  the  trades  ;  a  privilege  not 
granted  by  the  Act  1469,  but  emtain- 
cd  at  some  period  now  too  distant  to 
be  ascertained.  Of  these  fourteen  re¬ 
presentatives,  or  deacons,  eight  are  ex¬ 
traordinary,  whose  votes  are  called  for 
only  on  certain  occasions.  Even  this 


limited  extent  of  election  is  fettered 
by  the  council  striking  off  three. from 
the  leet  of  six,  presented  to  k  Iw  the 
trades.  As  soon  as  the  cause  of  Scot- 
tisb  burgh  reform  seemed  to  wear  a 
prosperous  aspect,  all  the  patriotic 
spirits  of  this  great  metroptuis  were 
at  woik.  The  phalanx  at  the  bar  would 
gladly  have  volunteered  their  services 
on  such  an  occasion ;  but  the  etiquette 
of  rank,  fastidiously  adhered  to  in  this 
profession,  absolutely  forbids  an  advo¬ 
cate  from  engaging  in  any  trade,  or 
even  mercantile  em^oyment,  by  virtue 
of  which  admission  could  be  procured 
into  the  municipal  bodies.  But  there 
was  another  class,  in  relation  to  whom 
no  such  bar  existed.  These  were  the 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  a  body  who 
carry  on  nearly  the 'same  business  as 
the  English  attomies,  but  occupy  here 
a  much  more  conspicuous  place  in  so¬ 
ciety.  Carrying  on  all  the  proceedings 
before  the  courts  of  law,  .and  having 
nearly  all  the  great  estates  in  Scotland 
under  their  management,  they  possets 
a  greater  mass  of  wealth  than  the  prac¬ 
titioners  at  the  bar ;  and  though  they 
do  not  display  the  same  literary  talent, 
and  varied  information  ( yet  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  habits  of  steady  ap¬ 
plication,  qualify  them  for  the  conduct 
even  of  difficult  affairs.  Although  the 
general  tendency  of  this  body  was  de¬ 
cidedly  ministerial,  yet  sevem  of  its 
most  eminent  and  leading  members  had 
gone  zealously  into  the  opposite  intfr* 
rest.  This  body,  m  their  proper,  cha¬ 
racter,  had  no  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  city;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
their  situation  which  was  supposed 
inconsistent  with  their  engaging,  real¬ 
ly  or  formally,  in  employments  which 
g^ve  them  a  place  either  in  the  guil- 
dry,  or  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
incorporated  trades.  Several  were 
thus  enabled  actively  to  co-operate 
with  this  part  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  rallying 
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round  their  part^rall  thit  oumefotte 
bod]r»  who  were  l^t  upon  a  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  burgh. 

Although  the  trades  burgesses  of 
Edinburgh  possessed^  within  certain 
Units,  tin  power  of  electing  reprcsen* 
tatives  or  aeactm*^  the  merchant  bur¬ 
gesses,  though  a  superior  class,  enjoj- 
M  no  such  privilege!  The  members  of 
the  council  taken  out  of  their  body, 
were  created  by  an  entire  and  exclu- 
nve  system  of  self-election.  Impelled 
ny  thM  considerations,  a  meeting  was 
called  of  the  Merchant  Company,  and 
a  set  of  resolutions  were  moved.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  example  of  Montrose, 
these  resolutions  pledged  them  to  ex¬ 
ertion  in  obtaining  for  the  burgesses 
of  Edinburgh  an  influence  in  the  ad- 
nainistration  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  set  of  the  city. 
The  ntember  who  made  the  motion 
attempted  to  gild  the  pill  by  declaring 
it  was  not  the  men  he  arraigned,it  was 
the  system  itself  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
demned  ;  a  system  which  one  would 
think  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  virtuous  exertion,  and  fos¬ 
tering  corruption.  The  wonder  was, 
not  that  corruption  and  malversation 
should  have  bmn  found  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  burghs,  but  that  there  had 
been  so  much  of  a  counteracting  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  personal  character  of  the 
magistrates  to  resist  the  influence  of 
corruption.’'  These  softenings  did  not 
prevent  the  magistrates,  with  all  their 
connections  and  supporters,  from  ve¬ 
hemently  opposing  tM  motion  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  whi^  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  there  being 
176  for,  and  87  against  it. 

While  all  descnptions  of  men  were 
drawing  forth  their  lost  rights  from 
the  dust  of  antiquity,  the  guild  bre¬ 
thren  of  Edinburgh  deemed  it  expe¬ 
dient  for  them  to  come  forward.  The 
existence  of  a  mercantile  guild  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  attested  by  a  charter  of 
James  VI.,  by' the  title  of  guild  bro¬ 


ther  aMachad  ta  tbat  of  buK|css,  with 
the  payment  of  acorrespontnag  entry 
money,  and  by  the  annum  appointment 
of  a  dnn.  Yet  the  functions  of  the 
body  had  so  entirely  ceased,  that  ita 
corporate  existence  was  even  alleged 
to  have  expired.  The  demands  now 
madct  and  which,  no  doubt,  appear 
suflBdently  reasonable,  were,  the  pow¬ 
er  to  meet  as  aa  incorpoiratiou,  the 
contronl  of  their  own  funds,  and  the 
election  of  their  own  dean.  At  -the 
meeting  hdd  for  this  purpose,  Mr  Gib¬ 
son,  an  eminent  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  inveighed 
against  the  whole  system  by  which  the 
town  was  governed.  To  him  there 
appeared  nothing  on  earth  more  per- 
fectly  absurd.  Itwas  an  anomaly  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  burgh 
or  country.  For  a  long  time  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  had  borrowed  immense  sums 
of  money— no  one  knew  how  much  ; 
ex  pendedit— nobody  knewhow.  Their 
whole  management  was  enveloped  in 
mystery— all  their  deeds  were  deeds 
of  darkness.  The  affairs  of  the  town 
had  for  a  long  time  been  managed  by 
a  self-elected  junta  t  and  he  under¬ 
stood  that  its  debts  were  at  present 
above  half  a  million.  For  the  payment 
of  this  immense  debt,  he  had  learned 
from  the  first  legal  authority,  that  the 
property  of  the  burgesses  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  liable ;  aM  were  they  to 
be  told,  that  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  they  had  no  right  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  those  who  could  thus 
impose  such  burdens  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  ?  As  none  of  the  magistrates, 
or  their  friends,  chose  to  sanction  the 
meeting  by  their  presence,  the  motion 
was  carried  nem  con. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  sensa¬ 
tion  excited  by  these  proceedings,  it 
was  very  evident,  tbat  they  must  eva¬ 
porate  in  mere  speech  and  discourse, 
unless  something  were  done  to  bring 
the  affair  to  a  closer  issue.  In  consi¬ 
dering  the  course  now  to  be  instituted. 
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the  precedent  of  Montrose  naturAlljr 
suggested  itself.  No  such  manifest 
flaw  could  indeed  be  discovered  ;  but 
all  the  processes,  by  which  the  present 
magistrates  had  been  brought  into  of¬ 
fice,  were  sifted  with  the  most  eager 
diligence,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some 
blemish,  which  might  suffice  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  political  existence  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  set.  At  lengfth  this 
eager  scrutiny  was  crOwned  with  some 
share  of  success.  It  was  found  that 
one  or  two  of  the  last  elected  magis¬ 
trates  had  no  domicile  in  the  burgh  ; 
that  one  had  been  absent  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  present,  and  that 
one  had  voted  after  his  functions  had 
legally  ceased.  Before,  however,  any 
legal  proceedings  could  follow  upon 
these  premises,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
complaint  should  originate  from  some 
members  of  the  council  itself ;  which, 
constituted  as  that  body  was,  seemed 
to  present  a  serious  difficulty.  In  this 
emergency,  however,  there  started  up 
two  patriotic  deacons,  Laurie  and 
Henderson,  who,  under  the  high  legal 
advice  of  which  they  had  the  full  com¬ 
mand,  drew  up  a  petition  and  com¬ 
plaint,  founded  on  the  above  facts. 
The  complaint  was  drawn  up  in  a  high 
tone,  being  directed  against  Kincaid 
Mackenzie,pre/en</e<f  Provost ;  James 
Smith,  &c.,  pretended  Baillies :  Alex¬ 
ander  Henderson,  pretended  dean  of 
guild,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  candidly 
signed,  John  Laurie,  pretended  deacon. 
The  Supreme  Court,  on  this  petition 
being  presented,  shewed  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  justice  to  all,  by  ordering 
the  complainers  to  have  access  to  such 
books  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
town  as  could  throw  light  upon  the 
subject. 

I n  considering  these  measures,  which, 
so  far  as  circumstances  admitted,  were 
made  general  over  Scotland,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  some 
discrepancy  between  their  character 
and  that  or  the  persons  by  whom  they 


were  employed.  Admitting  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to'  be 
a  legitimate  Whig  object,  we  might 
yet  expect  to  find  Whig  ends  promo¬ 
ted  by  Whig  means.  But  how  nn 
this  appellation  be  applied  to  a  system 
by  which  all  the  burghs  of  Scotland 
were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  their  re¬ 
newal,  and  future  constitution  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
crown  ?  The  dangers,  in  fact,  of  this 
system,  which  were  sufficiently  obvi-, 
ous,  were  not  of  a  mere  possible  or 
theoretical  nature.  This  was  the  very 
system  successfully  employed  during- 
the  era  most  perilous  to  English  liber¬ 
ty,  for  subverting  her  constitution,  and- 
rendering  parliament  a  mere  tool  of- 
the  crown  ;  the  system,  in  opposing 
which  Russel  and  Sydney  had  ble<L 
Charles  II.,  at  the  close  of  his  reign, 
when  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
arbitrary  counsels,  raised  against  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  other  corporations,  pro¬ 
secutions  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
modem  patriots  have  raised  against 
Edinburgh.  He  succeeded,  and  jud¬ 
ges,  removable  at  will,  even  declared 
the  metropolis  to  have  forfeited  its 
charter.  A  new  constitution  was 
quickly  bestowed  ;  in  virtue  of  which 
the  crown  had  an  unlimited  ve/o,  that 
is,  the  sole  sway,  in  the  election  of  the 
Lotd  Mayor,  wlio  in  his  turn  ap¬ 
pointed  and  displaced  all  the  inferior 
magistrates.  Rapin,  the  candid  Whig, 
observes  here,  that  though  in  case  of 
flagrant  offences,  the  corporation  might 
lose  its  charter ;  yet,  in  aU  cases  of 
minor  importance,  the  court  had  been 
satisfied  with  imposing  a  fine.  “  This,” 
says  he,  is  the  practice  where  justice 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  kingdom  are  only  in¬ 
tended.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  king’s  intention  was  not  to  main¬ 
tain  justice  and  the  laws,  but  to  take 
occasion  from  the  breach  of  some  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  charter,  to  seize  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  London  into  his  hands.  It 
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may  be  affirmed,*'  adds  he,  “  there 
was  no  readier  or  more  effectual  way 
to  invade  at  once  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.”  Still  stronger  language  is 
used  by  Hume,  the  Tory  lustorian, 
ever  prompt  to  palliate  the  sins  of  the 
Stuarts.  He  mentions  with  approba¬ 
tion  the  arguments  urged,  **  that  a 
corporation  as  such  was  incapable  of 
all  crime  or  odence,  and  that  none  were 
answerable  for  any  iniquity,  but  the 
persons  themselves  who  committed 
It  ;  that  corporate  bodies  framed  for 
public  good,  and  calculated  for  per¬ 
petual  duration,  ought  not  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated  for  the  temporary  faults  of 
their  members.  For  these  reasons,” 
he  says,  the  judges  who  condemned 
the  city  are  Inexcusable  ;**  and  after¬ 
wards,  this  last  iniquity,  which  laid 
the  whole  constitution  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king.**  Such  were  the  prece¬ 
dents  on  which  the  reforming  party 
were  now  proceeding.  We  are  clear¬ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  a  renewed  applica¬ 
tion  to  parliament  was  the  only  chan¬ 
nel  by  which  they  ought  to  have  look¬ 


ed,  or  rationally  could  look,  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  popular  privileges. 

The  present  year  thus  closed,  amid 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  reform,  whose  career  of  success 
had  been  hitherto  uninterrupted.  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  circumstances 
which,  to  an  attentive  observer,  au¬ 
gured  a  less  favourable  turn  of  affairs. 
The  Crown,  upon  which  they  unac¬ 
countably  rested  their  hopes,  though 
it  might  have  been  inadvertently  led 
into  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  a 
single  burgh,  was  likely  to  take  the 
alarm,  when  it  found  the  whole  of 
Scotland  in  motion,  and  an  entire 
change  demanded  in  her  representative 
system.  Supposing  the  Whigs  to 
have  attained  their  mvourite  object  of 
laying  all  the  Scottish  burghs  at  the 
feet  of  the  crown,  there  was  slender 
ground  for  expecting  that  this  power 
would  be  employed  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Whig  ascendency.  The  mea¬ 
sures,  however,  to  which  these  consi¬ 
derations  prompted,  did  not  take  place 
till  the  following  year.  , 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ROYAL  FAMILY. 


The  Princess  Charlotte— Her  Illness — and  Death— Gritf  of,  the  Nation.— 
The  King— Queen — Princess  of  Wales. 


This  chapter  will  be  almoat  ezcluHTe- 
ly  occupied  by  aa  event  of  the  most 
gloomy  character,  which  filled  the  na. 
tioD  with  the  deepest  mourning.  The 
young  princess,  the  only  heir  in  a  di> 
rect  line  to  the  British  crown,  formed 
naturally  an  object  of  deep  interest  and 
solicitude  to  the  British  nation.  Their 
welfare  was  deeply  involved  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  which  she  might  dis¬ 
play  ;  while  the  stability  of  the  king¬ 
dom  might  materially  depend  upon  the 
matrimonial  connection  into  which  she 
should  enter.  From  the  first  she  was 
a  favourite  of  the  nation  ;  she  was  re¬ 
ported  to  display  on  all  occasions  a 
generous  and  affectionate  disposition  ; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  whole 
demeanour  frank,  open,  and  English, 
which  recalled  the  idea  of  Elizabeth, 
and  inspired  the  hopes  of  a  reign  equal¬ 
ly  glorious  and  popular.  The  public, 
indeed,  could  not  at  once  appreciate 
those  marksof  spirit  andenergy,  which 
occasionally  impelled  her  beyond  that 
tranquil  and  passive  sphere  usually 
assigned  to  her  sex  in  that  high  sta¬ 
tion.  Some  disappointment  was  at  first 


felt,  in  consequence  of  her  detemfiiHi- 
tion  to  exercise,  with  regard  to  ao 
union  for  life,  the  natund  nght  of  her 
sex,  which  the  heir  of  a  crown  is  ufo- 
ally  supposed  to  forfeit.  In  fi  poltticid 

?oint  of  view,  the  connection  with  the 
'rince  of  Orange  appeared  natural 
and  eligible  ;  and  nothing  was  obser¬ 
ved  in  his  personal  character  and  qua¬ 
lities,  to  render  him  an  object  of  rea¬ 
sonable  aversion.  When,  however,  the 
actual  choice  was  at  last  announced, 
it  was  acquiesced  in  with  entire  and 
general  satisfaction.  It  is  now  admit¬ 
ted,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
to  be  more  expedient  than  the  reject¬ 
ed  one,  since  its  object  could  have  no 
interest,  and  no  ambition,  that  was 
not  purely  British.  The  result  entire¬ 
ly  justified  the  princess’s  discernment, 
and  fulfilled  all  the  most  favourable 
omens  which  could  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  union 
took  place.  It  appeared  equally  effec¬ 
tual  in  promoting  the  domestic  felicity 
of  this  illustrious  individual,  and  in 
preparing  her  for  the  high  place  to 
which  she  was  destined.  It  was  un- 
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dmtood,  that  tbe  gentle  influence  of 
the  husband  had  sensibly  improved  her 
excellent  qualities ;  that  it  had  pruned 
the  exuberances  of  youthful  spirit ; 
and  that  it  had  led  her  into  a  train  of 
study  and  reflection,  eminently  tending 
to  qualify  her  to  be  the  future  Queen 
of  Great  Britain.  Thus  every  thing 
inspired  the  nation  with  the  highest 
hopes,  and  nothing  appeared  wanting 
to  their  satisfaction,  except  the  pros* 
pect  of  an  heir  to  perpetuate  this  il¬ 
lustrious  line.  Alas !  their  wishes  seem¬ 
ed  on  the  eve  of  being  gratified,  when 
this  hoped  for  moment  led  to  a  result 
the  most  deplorable,  and  which  buried 
in' the  dust  all  the  hopes  which  they 
had  been  so  fondly  cherishing. 

On  the  night  of  the  8d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  Princess  first  felt  symptoms 
of  illness,  which  were  soon  pronounced 
to  be  those  of  approaching  childbirth. 
Messengers  were  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  for  Sir  Richard  Croft,  the 
most  eminent  accoucheur  in  London, 
and  for  Dr  Baillie,  who  was  supposed 
to  rank  first  as  a  general  physician. 
The  great  ofiicers  of  state,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  required  by  law 
as  witness  to  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  crown,  were  also  speedily  in  at¬ 
tendance.  During  the  whole  of  the 
following  day,  the  labour  proceeded 
slowly,  but,  it  was  supposed,  favoura¬ 
bly.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
night,  as  the  wished  for  period  was 
still  delayed.  Dr  Sims  was  sent  for,  to 
be  ready  to  aid  Sir  Richard  Croft  with 
his  advice.  The  greater  part  of  the 
next  day  was  spent  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner;  but  towards  evening  the  symp¬ 
toms  afforded  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
termination  ;  and  at  half- past  nine  the 
Princess  was  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
but  still  born.  Though  much  exhaust¬ 
ed,  she  appeared  otherwise  composed 
and  well ;  and  the  happiest  presages 
were  entertained  of  her  recovery.  But 
in  a  few  hours  a  dreadful  reverse  took 
vox..  X.  PAKT  11. 


place  ;  she  became  restless  and  unea¬ 
sy,  and  was  seized  with  violent  con¬ 
vulsions,  which  proved  speedily  fatal. 
The  minor  details,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  funeral,  will  be  found 
in  the  Chronicle,  (App.  p.  174—8.) 

Those  who  had  supposed  that  the 
sufferings  and  discontents  of  the  nation 
had  rooted  out,  or  even  sensibly  weak¬ 
ened,  the  former  attachment  to  the 
race  of  its  kings,  were  completely  un¬ 
deceived  at  this  sad  crisis.  Never,  du¬ 
ring  any  era  of  the  most  devoted  loy. 
alty,  could  stronger  emotions  be  exci¬ 
ted  and  testified.  The  public  grief 
was  universal,  deep-felt,  and  absorbed 
for  a  long  time  every  other  sentiment. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  na¬ 
tion  had  seen  their  favourites  consign¬ 
ed  to  an  early  tomb ;  but  never  had  so 
many  affecting  circumstances  been  uni¬ 
ted  as  in  this  sad  catastrophe:  the- 
present,  accordingly,  was  beyond  all 
former  mourning.  Even  now,  after) 
their  tears  have  flowed  and  are  dry, 
her  memory  is  still  cherished  with  the 
most  sacred  regard.  Happier,  perhaps, 
in  this  one  respect,  than  if  she  had  ii- 
ved  to  reign  over  a  race  sp  turbulent, 
restless,  and  full  of  umbrage  ;  when, 
if  her  vigorous  will  had  once  come  in¬ 
to  collision  with  theirs,  she  might  have 
enjoyed  afterwards  only  a  stormy  and 
precarious  favonr. 

The  grief  of  the  multitude  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  be  converted  into 
rage ;  and  in  this  instance  an  object 
was  sought,  on  whom  their  indigna¬ 
tion  mi^t  be  vented.  The  sufferers 
were  the  medical  attendants,  who  were 
loudly  denounced  as  having  omitted 
remedial  measures,  which  might  have 
saved  the  illustrious  victim.  It  was 
even  stated  as  the  opinion  of  many 
medical  men,  that  so  prolonged  an  ill¬ 
ness  ought  to  have  been  abridged  by 
artificial  delivery.  Our  own  knowledge 
of  the  obstetrical  art  is  much  too  li¬ 
mited  to  allow  us  to  hazard  even  the  • 
most  guarded  opinion  upou  such  a  sub- 
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ject.  Persons  apparently  candid  hare 
supposed, that  such  a  peculiar  pressure 
of  anxiety  and  responsibility,  might 
paralyze  in  some  degree  those  exer* 
tions  which  the  occasion  demanded, 
and  might  produce  timidity  in  the 
adoption  of  those  bold  and  decisive 
measures,  which  would  not  have  been 
scrupled  in  an  ordinary  case.  It  is 
certain  that  Sir  Richard's  practice 
was  extensiyely  diminished  ;  and  the 
above  suspicions  seemed  to  derive  new 
strength  from  the  tragical  event  of  his 
soon  after  committing  suicide.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  mental  ag^« 
tation  which  led  to  this  fatal  act  was 
produced  by  reflection  on  his  own  con. 
duct,  or  merely  by  the  public  odium, 
of  which  he  found  himself  the  object. 

Nothing  material  occurred  during 
this  year,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family. 

The  King  remained  in  that  state  of 
tranquil  non-existence,  which  render¬ 
ed  him  to  the  nation  as  though  he 
were  not.  That  he  still  lived,  they 
were  only  reminded  by  the  title  of  Re¬ 
gent  applied  to  the  actual  administra¬ 
tor  of  sovereign  power,  and  by  a  month¬ 


ly  report  of  the  physkbuis,  which  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  did  not  sufiPer,  but 
that  his  disorder  continued  unabated. 

The  Queen,  during  this  year,  was 
exposed  to  several  attacks  of  serious, 
and,  in  one  instance,  alarming  illness, 
the  forerunners,  probably, .of  that 
which  was  destined  at  no  distant  pe¬ 
riod  to  prove  fatal.  This  state  of  her 
Majesty's  health  afforded  probably, 
the  reason  of  that  absence  from  the 
illness  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which 
created  at  the  time  a  good  deal  of  ani¬ 
madversion. 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  having  com¬ 
pleted  her  tour  in  Barbary  and  the  Le¬ 
vant,  resided  during  this  year  at  the 
Lake  of  Como,  Milan,  Munich,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
south  of  Germany.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod,  several  of  the  events  took  place 
which  afterwards  became  the  subject 
of  those  ample  discussions,  into  which 
we  shall  not  now  enter.  Her  Royal 
Highness  is  said  to  have  received  with 
deep  agitation  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  her  ulustrious  daughter,  and  to  have 
several  times  fainted  away. 
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Situation  of  France.-— Army  of  Occupation  partly  removed.— r-Proceedings  of 
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Prese,—The  Budget — Disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Tragedy  (^'  Germa- 
nicus. — Plot  against  the  Princes. — Commotions  in  the  Provinces. — Improved 
State  of  France. 


F  RAMCC.  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preient  yeti',  presented  still,  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  a  subject  of  anxious 
contemplation.  The  neighbouring 
states  timidly  viewed  this  country  as 
the  crater  of  that  mighty  volcano, 
which  had  poured  forth  such  wide  de> 
solation,  and  the  ashes  of  which,  yet 
warm,  seemed  every  moment  to  threat* 
en  a  new  explosion.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  contemplated  on  a 
great  scale  the  diffusion  of  liberty,  and 
Me  improvement  of  society,  viewed 
not  without  deep  interest  this  effort 
to  establish  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  greatest  .and  most  central 
state  of  continental  Europe.  Amid 
the  present  enforced  tranquillity,  the 
elements  of  misrule  were  not  eradica¬ 
ted.  The  waves  of  many  successive 
revolutions  continued  to  heave,  and,  on 
any  rapid  movement  of  the  political 
machine,  were  liable  to  burst.  The 
remembrance  of  mortal  wrongs  rankled 
in  many  hearts ;  every  passion,  every 
party,  was  in  extremes.  The  royal- 
ut  demanded  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  of  monarchy,  in  all  its  ple¬ 


nitude;  while  a  pore  republic,  or  at 
least  the  constitution  of  1791,  was  the 
call  of  their  opponents.  There  was, 
besides,  a  secret  and  desperate  band, 
who  detested  the  Bourbon  as  opposed 
to  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  would 
have  restored,  at  every  cost,  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  and  military  ascendancy  of 
the  latter.  These,  ^wevcr,  rested 
their  hopes  of  success  upon  plot  and 
insurrection,  and  ventured  not  to  shew 
themselves  in  the  national  assemblies, 
where  open  collision  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  the  royalist  and 
popular  parties. 

Amid  these  conflicting  elements, 
the  king  continued  still  to  steer  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  course.  He  op¬ 
posed  himself,  above  all,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  violence  of  his  own  adherents, 
which,  had  it  prevailed,  would  have 
tended,  above  any  thing  else,  to  shake 
the  stability  of  the  monarchy.  This 
conduct  was  the  more  meritorious, 
since  it  was  understood  that  the  high 
royalists  had  gained  over  to  their  side 
the  princes.  Pukes  d*  Angouleme  and 
Berry.  The  steady  adherence,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  king  to  this  course,  and 
the  understanding  that  he  had  secured 
for  it  a  majority  in  the  new  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  inspired  a  conhdence  un¬ 
felt  before,  in  the  permanence  of  the 
existing  French  government.  This 
filing  was  amply  attested  by  the  fa¬ 
cilities  experienced  in  negociating  the 
large  loan  of  800,000,000  franks, 
(twelve  millions  sterling.)  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  this  sum  was  understood  to 
consist  of  British  capital,  particularly 
from  the  great  houses  of  Baring  and 
Hope.  In  reply  to  some  strictures 
made  by  the  British  Opposition  upon 
this  subject,  ministers  declared  that 
the^  had  taken  no  concern  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  had  interposed  no  pledge 
or  security  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government.  They  had  merely  allow¬ 
ed  to  British  capitalists  the  natural 
right  of  employing  their  funds  in  the 
manner  which  they  themselves  might 

I'iidge  most  advantageous.  Another 
ligh  proof  of  confidence  was  afforded 
to  the  French  government  by  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe.  By  the  last  treaty 
they  had  established  a  right  to  main¬ 
tain  the  army  of  occupation  in  France 
for  the  period  of  five  years.  An  ex¬ 
pectation  was,  however,  held  out,  that 
it  might  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  provided  the  situation  of 
the  country  should  appear  to  admit  of 
such  a  step.  Although  only  two 
years  had  yet  elapsed,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  withdraw  30,000  men,  form¬ 
ing  one-fifth  of  the  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  6000  of  whom  belonged  to  Bri¬ 
tain.  An  unexpected  journey  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  London  caus¬ 
ed  at  first  same  alarm,  which  was  soon 
dispelled,  when  it  proved  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  this  ar¬ 
rangement. 

'i'he  first  object  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  the  important  and  fundamental 
one  of  the  law  of  election.  All  the 
iuUrebt  was  attached  to  two  questjons, 
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the  first  of  which  related  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  property  required  in  the  elec¬ 
tors.  This  was  fixed,  in  the  law  proposed 
by  government,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
charter,  at  the  payment  of  300  franks, 
or  twelve  pounds,  of  direct  taxes.  This 
rate  is  certainly  high  ;  though  it  may 
be  observed,  that  taxes  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  French  imposts;  the  land  tax  alone 
amounting  to  between  eleven  and  twelve 
millions.  The  liberals,  however,  made 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  qualification 
considerably  lower.  They  represent¬ 
ed  the  injustice  of  excluding  all  the_ 
poorer  classes,  a  great  part  pf  whom 
they  represented  as  forming  the  most 
virtuous  and  resectable  part  of  the 
community.  M.  Cuvier,  the  king’s 
commissioner,  endeavoured  to  ridicule 
these  extravagant  panegyrics.  “  If 
it  be  true,”  said  he,  **  that  every  vir¬ 
tue  has  taken  refuge  among  those  who 
pay  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  franks, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
possession  of  so  many  virtuous  men. 
We  may  bless  that  subdivision  of  pro¬ 
perty,  which  has  so  greatly  multiplied 
merit.  But  let  us  beware  of  corrupt¬ 
ing  these  virtuous  men,  by  exposing 
them  to  temptation.  To  give  them  a 
share  in  the  elections  would  be  involv¬ 
ing  them  in  fatal  discords.”  This  ar¬ 
ticle  passed  finally  without  a  division. 
The  great  stand  was  made  by  the  high 
royalists  on  the  second  question,  whe¬ 
ther  election  should  take  place  by  one 
or  two  stages.  The  law  proposed  that 
al/  the  qualified  electors  of  a  district 
should  meet  in  the  electoral  college, 
and  directly  concur  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  member.  The  other  party 
moved,  that  they  should  merely  elect 
the  electors,  for  whom  a  very  high 
qualification  was  to  be  fixed,  which 
would  confine  the  privilege  of  direct 
nomination  to  persons  of  considerable 
fortune.  The  question  was  debated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence  ;  and  the 
ministers  supported  with  the  utmost 
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vigour  the  popuhtr  sid^.  M.  Ravez 
was  absent  from  indisposition  ;  but 
the  oratory  of  Cuvier  and  Laine  was 
greatly  admired.  The  latter  display, 
ed  an  improvisatory  eloquence  rare  in 
the  French  assemblies,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  replied  to  objections 
made  on  the  spot.  According  to  the 
French  journals,  he  combated  his  an¬ 
tagonists  “  word  by  word,  foot  by 
foot.”  When  the  question  came  to  be 
put,  the  superiority  of  votes  was  for 
some  time  disputed,  but  after  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny,  it  was  found  that  118 
were  in  favour  of  the  law,  and  106 
against  it ;  so  that  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  king  and  the  liberals  united 
carried  it  by  a  majority  only  of  12. 
The  whole  law  finally  passed  by  a 
majority  of  132  against  100. 

On  the  subject  of  the  bill  for  impo¬ 
sing  restraints  on  individual  liberty, 
similar  to  those  imposed  in  England 
by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pust  ministers  took  a  different  course. 
They  judged  it  necessary  to  propose 
a  continuance  of  these  restraints  till 
the  1st  January,lS18,  intimating,  how¬ 
ever,  an  expectation,  that  this  would 
be  the  last  time  they  would  have  oc- 
casion  to  propose  such  an  extension. 
M.  de  Serre  presented  an  elaborate 
statement,  drawn  up  by  a  committee^ 
of  the  circumstances  in  the  state  of 
France  which  rendered  it  at  present 
necessary.  **  In  spite,”  it  was  said,  “of 
the  powerful  example  of  the  monarch 
and  his  family,  religion  only  slowly 
resumes  her  empire.  Revolutionary 
opinions  have  to  u  certain  degree  lost 
their  hold  of  public  opinion,  but  the 
influence  of  sound  opinions  is  not  yet 
fully  confirmed.  The  prevotal  courts, 
which  took  their  rise  from  temporary 
circumstances,  are  not  so  effective  as 
was  expected.  Extraordinary  tribu¬ 
nals  are  not  liked  in  France.  Justice 
has  lost  her  dignity.  The  army,  now 
reorganized,  is  faithful,  but  not  nu¬ 


merous,  and  extreme  vigilance  must 
be  employed  to  exclude  men  who 
might  attempt  to  mislead  it.-  Econo¬ 
my  and  policy  have  induced  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  various  reforms  in  all  the 
branches  of  public  service.  Nume¬ 
rous  individuals  are  unemployed,  and 
consequently  discontented.  This  dis- 
content,  and  the  preference  unavoida¬ 
bly  given  to  some  above  others,  re¬ 
vived  those  inflamed  passions,  which, 
during  the  war,  found  scope  abroad, 
or  were  kept  down  at  home  by  an  iron 
sceptre.”  In  fine,  it  was  observed, 
that  there  were  two  grievous  circum¬ 
stances  which  rendered  the  situation 
of  France  complicated  and  embar¬ 
rassed  to  an  afflicting  degree.  These 
were  the  occupation  of  her  territory 
by  the  armies  of  the  allies,  and  the 
late  bad  harvest,  combined  with  the 
stagnation  of  industry  and  commerce. 
These  causes  weakened  government, 
while  they  furnished  new  strength  to 
hostile  factious.  It  appeared  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  the  committee,  that 

government  should  have  a  police, 
armed  with  great  authority.  The  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  constitutional  right  was 
always  an  evil,  yet,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  it  would  prevent  great¬ 
er  evils.”  A  warm  debate  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  by 
the  ministers,  that  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  detained  by  the  police  under  the 
act  amounted  to  319 ;  while  the  num¬ 
ber  in  exile,  and  under  surveUlancCt 
were  1380.  The  law  passed  by  a 
majority  of  44. 

in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  ministers  admitted  some  mitigation 
of  former  severity,  though  they  were 
far  from  allowing  that  full  liberty 
which  is  enjoyed  in  England.  Print¬ 
ed  works,  with  the  exception  of  jour- 
nals  and  small  pamphlets,  might  be 
published  without  previous  censor¬ 
ship,  but  were  liable  to  seizure  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  subject  oi 
the  journals  was  referred  to  a  com 
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mittee,  the  report  of  which  wm  pre> 
'•ented  by  M.  Ravezy  who  observed— 

**  The  committee  could  hate  wished 
that  the  journals  should  have  enjoyed 
all  the  liberty  which  other  works  of 
literature  are  now  to  enjoy;  but  after 
long  considerationy  they  were  convin* 
cedy  that  our  political  situation  made 
it  prudent  to  leave  them  stilly  during 
1817y  under  the  immediate  superinten¬ 
dance  of  the  government.  The  jour¬ 
nals  bad  been  compared  sometimes  to 
a  kind  of  popular  magistraeyy  some¬ 
times  to  a  public  tribunaly  sometimes 
to  a  school  for  forming  the  taste,  opi¬ 
nions,  and  manners.  Viewed  in  any 
of  these  lights,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  king,  considered  as  the  first  ma¬ 
gistrate,  the  director  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  could  divest  himself  of  all  autho¬ 
rity  over  them.  But,  laying  aside  all 
such  metaphorical  views,  he  thought 
■it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  mischiefs 
caused  by  the  licence  of  the  journals 
during  the  revolution;  and  now,  when 
the  late  storms  which  had  disturbed 
<the  country  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  so  many  inflammable  passions 
might  still  be  lighted  up,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  allow  them  to  be  still 
the  uncontrolled  vehicles  of  private 
'enmities,  particularly  while  a  part  of 
France  was  occupira  by  foreign  ar¬ 
mies,  and  so  many  of  our  fortresses  in. 
the  hands  of  foreigners.**  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  the  minister  evidently 
intimated,  that  the  court  were  not  yet 
inclined  to  bring  down  the  royal  power 
in  France  to  the  same  level  as  in  Great 
Britain.  France,  he  said,  would  never 
become  accustomed  to  a  government, 
where  the  king  was  a  mere  abstrac¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers.  The 
ministers  must  obey  in  their  turn,  or 
retire.  The  king  alone  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  no  wish  hut  the  good 
of  his  subjects.  The  laws  relative  to 
newspapers  and  to  works  seized,  were 
ctrri^  by  a  large  majority. 
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The  Revenue  cornmittee  imw  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Chamber  a  general  view 
of  the  financial  state  of  the  nation. 
The  expenditure,  which,  in  the  pro- 
ceding  year,  had  amounted  to  1,088 
millions,  (L.45, 84.5,000  sterling,)  sras 
by  various  reductions  diminished  for 
1817  to  the  extent  of  29  millions,  so 
that  it  would  amount  only  to  1,062 
millions.  As  the  revenues,  however, 
did  not  exceed  758  millions,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  deficiency  to  the  large  anrount 
of  314  millions,  (L. 13,000,000  ster¬ 
ling.)  This  was  proposed  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  loan,  the  terms  of  which 
were  already  negociated,  and  which 
was  to  be  raised  upon  annuities,  the 
present  payment  of  which  would  en¬ 
tail  upon  the  public  an  annual  charge 
of  80,000,000  franks,  (L. 1 ,250,000. ) 
The  greatest  abuse  appeared  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  pensions,  which  had  been 
granted  in  the  most  profuse  manner, 
and  often  without  any  proper  autho¬ 
rity;  and  they  now  absorbed  one-sixth 
of  the  ordinary  revenue ;  while  their 
increase  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of 
public  credit.  It  was  therefore  recom¬ 
mended,  that  the  military  pensions 
should  be  reduced  to  20,000,000 
franks;  that  pensions  of  every  kind 
should  be  paid  only  at  the  royal  trea¬ 
sury;  that  none  should  be  entered  on 
the  list,  except  by  virtue  of  an  ordi¬ 
nance  ;  that  they  should  not  be  grant¬ 
ed  beyond  the  maximum  fixed  by  the 
law  ;  and  that  no  person  should  hold 
two  pensions,  or  one  pension  alorig 
with  the  emoluments  of  an  office. 
Among  the  expences  which  do  not 
enter  into  a  British  budget  were  two 
millions  (L.96,000,)  for  the  Chamber 
of  Peers;  800,000,  reduced  to  680,000, 
(L.27,000,)  for  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties;  the  police  1,200,000,  reduced 
to  1,000,000,  (L.41,750.)  The  ju¬ 
dicial  expenditure  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  18  millions  of  franks, 
(L.750,000.)  The  marine  was  pro- 
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pofed  to  be  reduced  from  fifty  to  for> 
ty-four  milUont  t  >nd,  in  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  a  redaction  of  aixteen  millions 
was  to  be  effected.  The  most  ample 
branch  of  revenue  was  the  land-tax, 
amounting  to  260  millions  of  franks, 
(nearly  eleven  millions  steriing.)  Next 
to  this  were  the  contributions  on  hou- 
•es  «nd  windows.  The  duties  on 
srines  and  oils  were  also  considerable, 
though  a  wish  was  expressed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  on  the  inferior  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  produce  of  the  du¬ 
ties  on  registry,  stamps,  posts,  and 
lotteries,  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
extinction  of  the  public  debt.  The 
sinking  fund  amounted  now  to  the 
annual  sum  of  140  millions,  (nearly  5 
millions  sterling,)  and  it  was  proposed 
to  aid  its  operation  by  the  sale  of 
150,000  hectares  of  the  state  woods, 
reserving  a  revenue  of  four  millions  of 
franks  ror  the  clergy.  This  last  arti> 
cle  excited  loud  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  ultra-royalists.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  this  measure  would  in- 
vmve  an  entire  subversion  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
clergy.  **  I  demand,**  said  M.  Bo- 
nald,  **  the  preservation  to  religion  of 
the  property  that  remains  to  it— nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less.  I  do  not  desire 
to  enrich  the  priesthood,  who  have 
been  reproached  with  their  opulence— 
a  good  jest  for  those  who  possess  mil¬ 
lions.**  He  concluded :  '*  The  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  session  of  1815  had  the 
'honour  to  save  the  property  of  the 
communes  and  of  religion — a  greater 
glory  is  reserved  for  you ;  you  will 
save  those  of  religion  and  loyalty.  I 
vote  against  any  alienation  of  any  part 
of  the  public  domains.**  Camille  Jour- 
dain  replied  with  equal  warmth  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  measure.  He  insisted, 
that  the  initiatory  arrangement  of  as¬ 
signing  four  millions  to  the  clergy, 
satisfied  every  just  claim  from  that 
body;  that  the  Pope  even  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  alienation,  and  that  it  was 


now  a  formal  law  of  the  state.  He 
then  declared :  **  All  the  scruples 

manifested  in  favour  of  the  property 
of  the  clergy,  when  they  are  well  ana¬ 
lysed,  resolve  themselves  into  civil  and 
religious  anarchy.**  {Loud  cries  to 
order  Jirom  the  opponte party.)  The 
speaker  proceeded  to  answer  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  other  speakers.  **  One  of 
the  opponents  has  sought  to  move 
your  pity  for  the  forests ;  he  has  made 
a  patl  letic  oration.  The  oak  that 
made  Tancred  hear  the  plaintive  ac¬ 
cents  of  Clorinda  did  not  breathe  more 
sighs  than  M.  Piet  has  done.  But 
when  bankruptcy  threatens  us,  the 
first  counsel  of  the  imagination,  even 
the  most  poetic,  is  to  try  to  pay  our 
debts.**  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
the  debate  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  Abb^  de  Montesquieu  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
against  it.  The  former  endeavoured 
to  retort  the  severe  personal  strictures 
against  him,  contained  in  the  work 
entitled,  **  Monarchy  according  to  the 
Charter,**  His  observation  on  the 
danger  which  monarchy  incurred  from 
**  a  man  of  the  desert,  who  had  sud¬ 
denly  appeared,  with  aU  the  experience 
of  solitude,**  was  considered  by  the 
Parisians  as  a  happy  stroke  of  satire. 
The  budget  was  finally  carried  by  a 
majority  of  44.  The  redaction  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  marine  from  50  to 
44  millions  was  opposed  by  ministers, 
who  wished  to  fix  it  at  48  millions. 
The  question,  however,  was  carried 
against  them,  and  in  favour  of  the  re¬ 
port,  by  a  majority  of  108  to  89. 

The  session  of  both  Chambers  was 
closed  on  the  26th  of  March,  tine  die. 

Although  the  deliberations  of  this 
session  had  been  satisfactory  to  the 
nation,  and  to  the  friends  of  France, 
violent  political  elements  continued 
still  secretly  to  ferment.  After  the 
interest  excited  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chambers  had  ceased,  another 
field  seems  to  have  been-  sought  for 
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their  display.  An  erent  which,  at  an¬ 
other  time  and  place,  would  have  ex¬ 
cited  no  sensation  whatever,  caused 
these  elements  to  explode,  and  afford¬ 
ed  to  many  fierce  spirits  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conflict  which  they  eagerly 
courted. 

Arnaud,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  had,  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  enjoyed  a  small  place  about  the 
person  of  the  present  king.  During 
the  revolution  he  was  understood  to 
have  embraced  its  principles,  but  with¬ 
out  violence,  and  he  continued  to  be 
more  known  in  a  literary  than  politi¬ 
cal  capacity.  In  the  former  character, 
he  procured  the  patronage  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  obtained  a  high  place  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  On  the  first  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Bourbons,  this  place 
was  suppressed ;  but  he  obtained  in 
compensation  for  it  a  considerable  pen¬ 
sion.  This,  however,  did  not  afford 
him  satisfaction,  and,  on  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  he  displayed  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  zeal  in  his  cause,  which  caused 
him  in  1815  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  exiUu  He  withdrew  into  Belgium, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  literary 
composition,  and  partly,  as  was  al¬ 
leged,  in  composing  some  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  anti-royalist  pamphlets  with 
which  Paris  was  inundated.  How¬ 
ever,  he  produced  a  tragedy,  called 
Germanicus,  which  was  judged  to  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  merit,  and  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  his  former  dramatic 
efforts.  The  managers  of  the  Theatre 
Frarifois  were  therefore  induced  to 
submit  it  to  be  licensed  for  represen¬ 
tation.  A  considerable  suspense  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  ministerial  councils,  and 
the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of 
this  permission  was  a  subject  of  eager 
debate  in  society.  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  allow  the  representation. 
According  to  some,  M.  Decazes  was 
inclined  thus  to  mortify  the  princes, 
who  shewed  an  undisguised  enmity 
towards  himself,  and  all  who  bore  any 


leaning  towards  liberal  principles ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  govern¬ 
ment  were  merely  willing  to  give  this 
mark  of  their  liberality,  and  confidence 
in  the  nation.  The  king  himself  was 
said  to  have  read  and  admired  the 
piece,  and,  partly  influenced,  perhaps, 
by  former  recollections,  to  have  been 
willing  to  extend  this  favour  to  the 
author.  It  seems,  indeed,  scarcely  pos- 
sible,that,knowingthe  ordeal  through 
which  the  piece  was  to  pass,  the  au¬ 
thor  should  have  purposely  introduced 
any  political  application  ;  but  this  con¬ 
sideration  weighed  little  with  a  public, 
predetermined  to  consider  Germanicus 
as  Napoleon,  and  Tiberius  as  Louis. 
A  general  ferment  prevailed  in  Paris, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  representation, 
every  thing  announced,  not  so  much 
the  first  appearance  of  a  tragedy,  as 
the  approach  of  a  great  political  event. 
The  entrance  was  besieged  by  a  crowd 
five  or  six  times  what  the  theatre  could 
contain ;  the  carriage  of  an  ultra-roy¬ 
alist  actress  was  with  difficulty  allow¬ 
ed  to  pass,  and  prognostics  of  tumult 
were  afforded,  by  a  number  of  stout 
canes,  under  the  title  of  batons  a  la 
Germanicus,  being  exposed  for  sale. 
The  doors  being  opened,  the  crowd 
rushed  in  with  the  utmost  fury.  Part 
of  the  pit  was  already  occupied  on  one 
side  by  officers  of  the  guards,  who  pul 
themselves  forward  as  the  champions 
of  ultra-royalism,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  band  of  unemployed  half-pay  offi¬ 
cers,  devoted  to  the  name  and  cause  of 
Napoleon.  The  representation,  how¬ 
ever,  proceeded  with  wonderful  tran¬ 
quillity,  it  being  only  observed  that 
the  friends  of  the  piece  expressed  their 
admiration  rather  by  screams  and  con¬ 
vulsions,  than  by  the  usual  temperate 
plaudits.  At  length  came  the  anxi- 
ously  expected  crisis.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary,  in  the  French  theatre,  at  the  entt 
of  a  successful  piece,  to  call  for  tb- 
name  of  the  author;  and  the  announce 
ment,  amid  thunders  of  applause,  of 
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proscribed  name,  appeared  to  the  ene> 
mies  of  the  present  government  as  a 
signal  triumph.  Talma  advanced  to 
pronounce  the  name,  when  an  officer 
of  the  guards,  who  was  seated  in  the 
pit,  uttered  a  loud  hiss,  and  drew  his 
sabre.  He  was  immediately  attacked 
by  several  of  the  opposite  party  ;  and 
the  pit  was  instantly  converted  into  a 
field  of  battle,  where  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  canes  in  the  air,  playing 
furiously  on  each  other.  After  a  short 
conflict,  the  Buonapartists  remained 
masters  of  the  pit ;  but  their  triumph 
was  not  of  long  duration.  A  band  of 
gendarmerie.preparcdfor  the  occasion, 
rushed  in  from  the  stage,  and  with 
pointed  bayonets  soon  succeeded  in 
overawing  the  malcontents.  Talma 
then,  by  direction  of  the  Dukes  de 
Belluno  and  Aumont,  announced  that 
the  author  wished  to  be  anonymous ; 
which  aided  in  restoring  quiet,  though 
a  voice  exclaimed,  “  The  news  then 
must  have  come  by  telegraph.”  The 
audience  at  last  separated  in  tran. 
quillity ;  but  Paris,  on  the  following 
day,  continued  still  in  a  state  of  vio¬ 
lent  fermentation.  A  number  of  chal- 
lenges  were  given,  arising  out  of  the 
scuffle  of  the  preceding  night.  In 
the  forenoon,  five  or  six  hundred  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  guards  repaired  to  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  usual  pro¬ 
menade  of  the  Buonapartists,  where, 
making  the  air  resound  with  cries  the 
most  insulting  to  that  party,  they  evi¬ 
dently  courted  a  contest.  Before, 
however,  the  affair  had  come  to  any 
voies  de  fait,  some  of  the  superior  of¬ 
ficers  ran  out  and  prevailed  upon  them 
to  retire ;  otherwise  fresh  outrages 
must  have  taken  place  beneath  the 
very  walls  of  the  palace.  The  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  piece  was  prohibited, 
which,  though  it  at  first  excited  dis¬ 
content,  prevented  the  recurrence  of 
similar  commotions;  and  the  violent 
tumult  excited  by  this  trivial  circum¬ 
stance  gradually  subsided. 


The  royal  guards,  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  fur  the  security  of  the  throne, 
and  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  a 
great  military  system  supposed  hostile 
to  it,  had  of  course  been  studiously 
com  posed  of  the  most  zealous  loyalists. 
They  had  chosen,  however,  to  mani¬ 
fest  their  zeal  in  a  manner  so  turbu¬ 
lent,  as  by  no  means  accorded  with  the 
views  of  government.  Yet  the  re¬ 
straints  put  upon  their  violent  pro. 
ceedings,  excited  indignation  in  these 
proud  spirits ;  a  number  of  the  officers 
resigned,  and  an  entire  company  was 
broken  for  insubordination.  At  length, 
from  this  supposed  focus  of  loyalty-, 
there  issued  a  conspiracy  of  the  most 
daring  and  treasonable  character.  It 
was  directed  against  the  princes,  whose 
union  with  the  ultra-royalist  party, 
and  the  general  violence  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  conduct,  had  rendered  them  very 
unpopular.  It  appears  that  the  plot 
was  confined  to  the  privates  of  one  re¬ 
giment,  and  that  they  even  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  gain  over  some  half¬ 
pay  officers  of  the  ex-lmperial  Guard. 
The  ringleaders,  Desbans  and  Chay- 
ouse,  were  tried  and  condemned  to 
death,  which  they  met  with  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  fortitude  that  might  have  adorn¬ 
ed  a  better  cause.  Chayoux,  on  being 
informed  that  he  was  struck  off  from 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  being  requi¬ 
red  to  deliver  up  the  insignia  of  the 
order,  tore  off  the  ribbon  and  cross, 
and  swallowed  them  ;  while  Desbans, 
after  permission  obtained,  gave  the 
word  “fire”  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  execute  the  sentence. 

After  this  alarm  had  ceased,  others 
were  excited  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  some  of  the  provin. 
ces.  The  scantiness  of  the  late  har¬ 
vest,  with  the  stagnation  of  all  the 
branches  of  indu-try,  gave  rise  to  suf¬ 
ferings,  which  made  the  minds  of  the 
people  easily  roused  into  discontent. 
At  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  on  the  Spa¬ 
nish  border,  some  persons,  during  the 
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night,  remoTcd  all  sjmboU  of  loyalty 
from  the  interior  of  the  church  and 
the  top  of  the  steeple,  and  substituted 
in  their  place  the  tricolor  emblems. 
They  were  arrested,  howerer,  and  the 
afair  proceeded  no  farther.  Partial 
armed  assemblages  took  place  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons.  In 
this  focus  of  disturbance,  a  plot  with 
extensive  ramifications  had  been  form¬ 
ed,  and  commenced  with  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  general  officers  of  the  legion 
of  the  Yonne.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  baffled,  and  fifty  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  arrested.  The  troops  generally 
remained  steady,  and  the  disturbances 
were,  in  every  instance,  promptly  sup¬ 
pressed.  As  the  approach  of  a  favour¬ 
able  season  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a  general  return  of 
tranquillity  took  place. 

Notwithstanding  these  partial  dis¬ 
turbances,  the  general  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  shaken.  The  facility 
with  which  they  had  been  suppressed, 


and  the  steadiness  of  the  troops,  ser¬ 
ved  rather  to  make  a  disjday  of  its 
strength.  The  king  continued  openly 
attached  to  the  moderate  or  constitu¬ 
tional  party.  The  introduction  of  St 
Cyr  into  the  ministry,  the  favour  shewn 
to  Davoust,  and  the  lirienffly  intercourse 
maintained  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
seemed  even  to  mark  an  increase  of 
this  disposition.  Government  copld 
announce,  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
negociating  a  fresh  loan  of  three  mil¬ 
lions,  and  that  a  treaty  was  on  foot 
for  the  reduction  of  another  fifth  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  The  elections, 
in  which  it  was  observed  that  the 
crown  did  not  materially  interfere,  ter¬ 
minated  generally  in  favour  of  the  mo¬ 
derate  royalists;  and,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  affairs  wore  generally  a  fa¬ 
vourable  and  prosperous  aspect. 

The  Chambers  met  in  the  beginning 
of  November ;  but,  in  order  to  give  a 
connected  view  of  the  seuion,  we  shall 
delay  till  the  succeeding  volume  enter¬ 
ing  upon  any  part  of  their  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  REST  OF  EUROPE. 


Oh  the  pretent  Political  State  of  Europe. — l^in. — Insurrections  in  Valencia 
— Catalonia.— Disturbances  at  Caai%.— Finance.— jibolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade. — Conspiracy  in  Portugal. —  Wirtemberg. — Discussions  betxneen  the 
King  and  the  States. — Prussia. — Petition  of  the  Germans.— Sweden. — Cwi- 
spiracy  against  the  King. — Naples.— Turkey. 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe,  during  of  public  liberty.  The  princes  of  Eu« 
the  present  year,  enjoyed,  generally  rope,  however,  stood  now  in  a  pecu> 
speaking,  an  apparent  outward  tran-  liar  situation  with  respect  to  their  peo- 
quillity.  The  seeds,  however,  of  fu«  pie.  When  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
ture  commotion  and  revolution,  were  iron  sceptre  of  France,  they  had  call- 
silently  taking  root.  It  is  to  the  con-  ed  upon  them  for  unheard  of  efforts, 
duct  of  their  rulers,  we  suspect,  that  adding  a  solemn  pledge,  that  a  free, 
the  growth  of  these  brooding  discon-  and  even  liberal  constitution,  would 
tents  may  be  greatly  ascribed.  Consi-  follow  success.  The  people  obeyed  the 
deringthe  advanced  state  of  knowledge  call,  and,  at  the  price  of  its  own  blood, 
in  the  middle  states  of  Europe,  and  the  which  flowed  in  torrents,  replaced  them 
examples  of  freedom  in  their  immediate  on  their  throne.  Deep  guilt  was  there- 
vicinity,  it  appears  probable,  that  no  fore  incurred,  in  the  forfeiture  of  • 
throne  can  there  rest  on  a  stable  founda-  pledge  so  solemnly  given,  and  so  dear- 
tion,which  does  not  connect  itself  with  ly  paid  for.  The  only  thing  which 
some  well-arranged  representative  sys-  seems  to  have  been  urged  in  their  de- 
tem.  We  ought  not  to  be  too  rigid  in  fence,  is  founded  on  the  allegation  that 
our  demands  from  kings.  The  desire  these  countries  contained  some  rash 
of  power  is  the  strongest  passion  in  and  desperate  spirits,who  looked  much 
the  mind  of  man,  and  sovereign  power  farther  than  to  the  establishment  of  a 
the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  To  limited  monarchy.  That, in  every  coun- 
expect  that  a  monarch  should  sponta-  try  where  men  habitually  reason  on  po- 
neously  surrender  a  large  portion  of  litical  subjects,  some  such  speculators 
his  prerogative,  is  requiring  perhaps  will  exist,  can  readily  be  believed  ;  but 
too  much  from  human  frailty  ;  and  a  in  the  formation  of  a  new  system,  am- 
people  must  generally  calculate  upon  pie  means  surely  existed  of  providing 
having  to  work  out  by  their  own  ef-  against  their  ascendancy,  ihe  sove- 
forts  any  essential  addition  to  the  sum  reign,  from  whom  every  thing  was,  in 
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the  first  instance,  to  emanate,  could 
easilyimpose  such  qualifications  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  intelligence,  as  would  have 
secured  the  predominance  of  a  class, 
who  could  have  no  view  or  interest 
separate  from  the  preservation  of  pub¬ 
lic  order.  If,  according  to  the  views 
now  given,  the  irresistible  tide  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  must  ultimately  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  representative  govern¬ 
ments,  it  cannot  he  stopped  by  any 
temporary  success  of  a  despotic  confe¬ 
deracy.  It  will  be  a  short- sighted  and 
fatal  policy,  which  seeks  to  secure  the 
throne  by  an  entire  and  unqualified 
adherence  to  the  system  of  absolute 
power.  The  enforced  outward  tran¬ 
quillity  which  this  may  for  a  time  se¬ 
cure,  will  be  the  prelude  to  a  violent 
and  destructive  tempest.  The  longer 
the  stream  is  pent  up,  with  the  more 
force  will  it  overflow  its  banks,  and 
sweep  all  before  it.  The  sovereign  w'ho 
thus  refuses  to  grant  to  his  subjects  a 
single  privilege  till  he  feels  the  sword 
at  his  breast,  will  at  last  be  made 
to  experience,  not  a  moderate  and  ra¬ 
tional  change,  but  a  violent  and  total 
revolution,  which  will  leave  him  only 
the  name  of  king. 

Among  all  the  examples  of  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  sovereign  to  his  people,  none 
equalled  that  due  from  Ferdinand  of 
S/)atn,  to  a  nation  which  had  done  and 
suffered  in  his  cause  such  unheard  of 
things.  Never  monarch  ascended  the 
throne  under  more  grateful  auspices. 
The  Spanish  nation,  though  circum¬ 
stances  had  prevented  any  stipulation 
for  a  representative  system,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  earned  their  right  to  it  in  the 
fullest  manner.  Wc  do  not  say  that 
Ferdinand  was  bound  to  recognize  the 
Cortes  exactly  as  it  stood :  that  body, 
having  formed  itself  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  to 
a  great  extent  of  the  aristocracy,  had 
shewn  to  the  rights  of  those  bodies 
less  regard  than  w’as  due  to  them, 
and  than  was  probably  compatible  with 


the  actual  state  of  society  and  political 
feeling  in  Spain.  When,  therefore,  the 
king  published  a  proclamation,  dissol¬ 
ving  the  Cortes,  and  promising  onedif- 
ferently  constituted,  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation  was  complete  and  uni¬ 
versal.  Ferdinand  had  thus  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  by  granting  a  moderately  free 
constitution,  to  satisfy  all  the  rational 
classes  of  his  subjects,  and  establish  his 
throne  on  the  firmest  basis.  Bad  omens, 
however,  soon  arose,  when  he  was  seen 
throwing  into  the  depth  of  dungeons 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  Spain,  and  the 
men  who  had  fought  and  bled  ;in  his 
cause  :  nor  was  it  long  of  appearing 
evident,  that  all  idea  of  assembling  any 
Cortes  was  altogether  illusory.  The 
Spaniards  had  then  just  ground  for 
discontent,  and  for  considering  the  ties 
which  bound  them  to  their  monarch 
as  loosened.  It  became  even,  somewhat 
hastily,  a  subject  of  reproach,  that  they 
should  pay  this  tranquil  and  unquali¬ 
fied  submission  to  a  monarch  so  un¬ 
worthy  to  rule.  The  smothered  flame, 
however,  manifested  its  existence  by 
violent  occasional  eruptions,  among 
which  none  were  more  remarkable  than 
those  that  occurred  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year. 

Valencia  was  the  first  scene  of  com¬ 
motion.  The  people  had  been  disgust¬ 
ed  by  the  haughty  conduct  of  Elio, 
the  governor ;  and  their  discontents 
were  heightened  by  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  on  charcoal,  the  proceeds  of 
which  went  to  maintain  in  pomp  a  mean 
favourite  of  the  king.  On  the  evening 
of  the  15th  of  January,  these  disposi¬ 
tions  suddenly  ripened  into  tumult.  As 
the  governor  was  passing  along  the 
street,  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  of 
70  or  80,  partly  soldiers  and  partly 
private  individuals,  and  with  dimculty 
escaped  into  the  fortress  with  a  few 
attendants.  A  general  rising  of  the 
people  immediately  followed  ;  and  the 
military,  declaring  partly  for,  and  part¬ 
ly  against  them,  a  fierce  conflict  cii- 
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sued,  with  considerable  bloodshed.  The 
people  at  first  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  which  they  maintained  for  two 
days;  but,  on  the  I8th,  reinforcements 
poured  in,  which  enabled  Elio  to  crush 
all  resistance.  He  used  his  triumph 
with  a  relentless  severity,  which  left 
deep  and  mortal  traces  in  the  minds  of 
the  Valencians.  A  great  number  were 
arrested,  and  the  general  was  only  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  interference  of  the  tri¬ 
bunals,  from  putting  to  death  many  of 
them  on  the  spot.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding  the  use  of  arms  to 
all  except  the  troops  and  officers  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  promising  a  reward  of 
a  thousand  reals  to  any  one  who  should 
give  information  about  those  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  conspiracy.  The  leading 
agents  being  punished  by  death  or  ex¬ 
ile,  no  further  attempt  at  insurrection 
took  place.  The  violent  agitatibn  of 
the  popular  mind,  however,  was  attest¬ 
ed  by  a  single  circumstance.  The  in¬ 
former  against  Rechar,  who  had  suffer¬ 
ed  during  the  preceding  year  for  poli- 
tical  offences, was  killed  byan  unknown 
hand,  and  his  head  was  found  suspend¬ 
ed  in  the  public  square,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  ;  **  Debt  paid  to 
the  hero  Rechar,  and  his  companions, 
sacrificed  through  my  barbarous  de¬ 
nunciation.” 

Although  this  rising  had  entirely  failr 
ed,  it  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  dis¬ 
content  already  fermentingin  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  jealous  tyranny 
of  the  government  was  also  redoubled  ; 
and  numerous  arrests  took  place,  both 
in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  It 
was  in  Catalonia,  however,  a  province 
always  distinguished  by  its  spirit  of  li¬ 
berty,  that  the  chief  attempt  at  revolt 
took  place.  General  Lacy,  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  been  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  war  of  independence,  resol¬ 
ved  now  upon  a  daring  attempt  to  de¬ 
liver  his  country  from  the  tyranny  un¬ 
der  which  it  groaned.  He  obtained, 
as  an  associate,  Milans,  who,  though 


less  known,  had  also  served  with  de- 
stinction  in  the  same  career.  They 
hoped  to  gain  over  the  army  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  to  seize  the  fortresses  of  that 
province,  which  are  the  strongest  in 
Spain.  Their  design  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  assemble  the  cortes,  and 
ultimately,  it  was  said,  to  form  Spain 
into  an  Iberian  republic.  This  last  rash 
and  violent  design  does  not  seem  very 
suitable,  either  to  the  character  of  the 
individuals,  or  to  the  disposition  always 
shewn  by  the  nation.  It  may  be  sus¬ 
pected,  therefore,  that  the  government, 
through  whom  all  our  information  is 
derived,  propagated  this  assertion,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  the  cause  odious. 
The  conspirators  seem  to  have  had  at 
one  time  ai  fair  promise  of  success.  An 
extensive  understanding  was  formed 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  of  Ca¬ 
talonia,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  forty-one  battalions  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  join  at  the  first  signal.  One  un¬ 
guarded  moment  baffled  all  this  train 
of  contrivance.  An  emissary  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lacy  attempted  to  gain  over  an  of¬ 
ficer,  who  had  the  command  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  Barcelona.  This  officer, 
instead  of  assenting,  caused  him  to  be 
immediately  apprehended,  vvhen  there 
were  found  upon  him  papers  and  pro¬ 
clamations,  which  revealed  the  whole 
secret  of  the  conspiracy.  Lacy,  with 
eighteen  officers  of  distinction,  were 
instantly  put  under  arrest.  Milans 
made  his  escape,  and  collected  a  body 
of  troops,  with  which  he  hovered  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains,  though  without  being  able  to  ef¬ 
fect  any  important  object.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  government  paused  for  some  time, 
before  proceeding  toextremities  against 
Lacy.  So  much  was  he  beloved  by  the 
army  and  people,  that  his  execution, 
it  was  feared,  would  have  been  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  insurrection.  At  length,  it  was 
determined  to  convey  him  to  the  island 
of  Majorca,  where  be  would  be  remo¬ 
ved  at  least  from  under  the  eye  of  the 
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people.  There,  after  a  fruitleea  attempt 
to  eacape,  be  waa  condemned  to  milU 
tary  executkm.  He  ia  said  to  have  dia> 
played  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  to 
nave  given  himself  to  the  troops  the 
order  to  fire.  ”  All  that  I  regret,'* 
aaid  he,  "  is  to  die  by  the  hands  of  my 
ancient  brethren  in  arms.  It  was  in  the 
field  of  honour,  and  while  combating 
the  enemies  of  Spain,  that  a  warrior 
like  me  ought  to  have  finished  his  ca« 
reer.” 

During  the  same  period,  commo¬ 
tions,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale, 
were  felt  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  At 
St  Jago  in  Galicia,  a  conspiracy  took 
place,  the  particulars  of  which  never 
fully  transpired  (  and  which  was  aup« 
pressed,  like  that  of  Barcelona,  by  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  tlte  ringlead¬ 
ers.  At  Cadiz,  the  discontent  of  the 
troops  was  fomented  by  the  reluctance 
to  proceed  on  the  revolting  service  in 
South  America,  for  which  they  were 
destined.  On  the  25th  March,  two 
regiments,  having  received  orders  to 
embark,  broke  into  open  mutiny,  de¬ 
claring,  that  they  would  not  act  as 
butchers  to  the  Cadiz  monopolists. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  however,  re¬ 
maining  steady,  the  mutineers,  after  a 
sharj)  conflict,  were  overcome,  and 
■  compelled  to  go  on  board.  The  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  same  spirit  was,  how¬ 
ever,  proved,  by  a  disastrous  event 
which  soon  after  took  place.  The 
great  naval  arsenal  at  Carraca,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  misfortunes  of 
Spain,  formed  still  one  of  the  comple- 
test  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  afforded  ample  means  for  the 
equipment  of  the  fleets  sent  into  her 
transatlantic  possessions.  Some  incen¬ 
diaries  succeeded  in  communicating  the 
flames  to  it,  so  effectually,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  arrest  their  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  whole  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed.  The  conflagration  was  so  vio¬ 
lent,  that  the  Isla  dc  Leon,  though  se¬ 
parated  from  Carraca  by  a  channel 


of  considerable  breadth,  was  entirely 
covered  by  the  flames. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  these  de¬ 
signs  seems  to  have  discouraged  any 
farther  attempts  at  resistance  |  and 
Spain,  for  the  present,  resigned  bermlf 
to  her  fate.  The  government,  mean¬ 
time,  sought  only  to  secure  itself  by 
drawing  cuMer  the  cords  of  despotism. 
The  **  Apostolic  Inquisition  of  error, 
depravity,  and  apostacy,’*  published  a 
long  list  of  prohibited  works.  Among 
these,  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  was 
forbidden,  even  to  those  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  special  licences.  Anathemas 
were  also  pronounced  against  Adele 
and  Theodore;  Benjamin  Constant*s 
**  Principles  of  Policy,  applicable  to 
all  Representative  Governments;”  and 
Lacroix's  **  Elements  of  the  Rights  of 
Nations.”  As  prints  and  pictures  were 
found  to  have  been  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  sovereign,  they  were  sub¬ 
jected,  like  books,  to  a  previous  cen¬ 
sorship. 

A  nnancial  statement  was  this  year 
published  by  the  Spanish  government, 
which,  though  it  does  not  exhibit  a 
very  lavish  expenditure,  compared  to 
that  of  other  great  monarchies,  ac¬ 
knowledges  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
embarrassment.  The  following  are  the 
principal  features: 

Dollars. 

AbMt  it,  each 

Expenditure  of  the  Royal 

household .  8,848,680 

Ministry  of  State .  750,000 

Home  Department....^ .  600,000 

War  Department . 17,500,000 

Navy  Department . 5,000,000 

Finance  Department .  5,500,000 

Charses  for  promoting  Agri¬ 
culture,  Industry,  &c .  500,000 

War  Contingencies,  and  Inci¬ 
dental  Chmes .  1,500,000 

Arrears  of  Pul^  Debt .  1,500,000 


35,696,680 

Net  Revenue .  89,850,000 


5,848,680 
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Or  1«461,000^  •ttrlinz.  Such  wm  dnwhi^  her  troopt  from  tW  Spaakk 
the  deficiency  icknowied^d  by  ffo*  tcrritortei. 

▼eminent  |  hut  rumour  repreMntea  it  One  luidtble  notion  of  Ferdinand'n 
nn  much  more  coniidenble.  To  meet  goTemment  coniiited  in  the  decree  for 
itt  n  number  of  •uperaumerary  officer*  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tradei  pub* 
were  dismiiKdt  and  a  general  contri-  liihed  in  December  of  the  prelent 
bution  wa*  imposed  upon  every  ipe-  year.  The  prohibition  with  respect 
eie*  of  property.  Ferdinand’s  neces*  to  the  coasts  north  of  the  Line  was  to 
sities  even  drove  him  to  a  measure,  take  place  immediately  |  a*  to  those 
which  appeared  verp  foreign  to  the  south  of  the  Line,  it  was  to  take  place 
superstitious  habits  in  which  be  was  on  the  SOth  May,  1820.  In  the  mean 
inuneried.  The  immense  property  of  time,  the  number  of  slave*  conveyed 
the  clergy,  which  had  hitherto  remain*  in  any  vessel,  was  limited  to  five  for 
ed  untouched  by  anv  tax,  was  now  every  two  tons.  The  carrying  on  of 
called  upon  to  contribute  some  share  the  trade  after  the  time  prescribed, 
of  the  common  burden.  Admitting,  was  punished  with  the  foneiture  of 
however,  that  **  God  had  committed  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  with  the  trana* 
to  the  clergy  alone  the  charge  of  the  portation  for  ten  years  to  the  PhiHp- 
church  revenues,*'  he  took  no  steps  pines,  of  the  purchaser,  captain,  mas- 
without  an  express  authority  from  the  ter,  and  pilot. 

Pope.  That  pontiffwas  prudent  enough  Amid  the  convulsions  which  shook 
to  yield,  and  issued  a  bull,  in  which  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Portugal  did 
he  states,  that,  considering  the  dis-  not  remain  altogether  undisturbed.— 
tress  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the  Upon  this  subject  we  cannot  forbear 
enormous  expcnces  of  the  late  war,  he  some  reflections,  which  we  should  ^ad- 
had  been  pleased  to  grant  to  his  dear*  Ijr  have  had  cause  to  omit.  Brttain, 
\y  beloved  spiritual  son  Ferdinand  an  for  many  years,  had  held  in  her  hands 
tnduUot  authorising  him  to  receive,  the  destiny  of  Portugal.  Her  arms, 
during  six  years,  the  extraordinary  her  commanders,  and  her  subsidies, 
subsidy  of  ^,000,000  reals,  (about  had  formed  the  only  prop  of  the  ex- 
L.300,0(X).}  Hopes  were  expressed,  istcncc  of  that  aaonarchy.  It  cannot 
that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  re*  be  doubted,  then,  that  if  she  had  sti- 
ductions  made,  and  the  improvement  pointed,  as  the  terms  of  her  aid,  the 
of  the  revenue,  would  render  this  con*  establishment  of  a  constitutional  sys- 
tribution  no  longer  necessary.  At  tern,  founded  upon  rational  and  mo^* 
present  all  concerned  were  enjoined  to  rate  principles,  the  king  could  not 
pa]r  it,  on  penalty  of  the  utmost  indig*  have  refused.  What  private  advice 
nation  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  apos*  may  have  been  given  upon  this  sob- 
tles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  ject,  is  not  known )  but  we  are  not 

Some  alarm  of  war  took  place  do-  aware  of  any  overt  act,  tending  to 
ring  this  year,  in  conmquence  of  the  such  an  object.  The  only  apparent 
invasioB  by  Portugal  of  the  territory  interference  of  British  force  consisted 
of  Monte  Video.  A  Spanish  force  in  the  putting  down  of  the  popular 
was  consecM^tly  assembled  on  the  junto,  which  was  found  establMhed  at 
frontier  of  Portugal,  ready  to  act,  in  lU  arrival,  and  re-estabKshiog,  in  its 
case  her  court  should  adhere  to  this  stead,  the  plenitude  of  the  royal  an* 
proceeding.  An  wpeal,  however,  be*  tbority.  If  Britain  supported  the  ea* 
lag  made  to  the  five  great  powers  of  tablisbment  of  absolute  power,  expe* 
Europe,  they  were  induced  to  inter*  rienoe  ha*  shewn  that  she  consulted  iH 
pose,  and  to  insist  upon  Portugal  with-  the  inUrests  of  her  ally,  who,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  declining  to  grant  a  con¬ 
stitution  in  time,  has  had  one  dictated 
to  him,  in  which  his  interests,  as  well 
as  inclination,  have  been  very  little 
consulted. 

Besides  the  absence  of  political 
rights,  the  Portuguese  complained  of 
their  country  being  held  under  tlie 
military  occupation  of  a  foreign  power. 
After  peace,  indeed,  the  British  army 
was  withdrawn ;  but  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  was  still  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  and  many  of  its 
principal  posts  continued  to  be  held 
by  British  officers.  These  considera* 
tions  were  ill  brooked  by  Gomez 
Freire  d'Andrade,  a  Portuguese  offi¬ 
cer  of  considerable  talents,  and  highly 
popular  in  the  army.  At  length  he 
was  impelled  to  the  desperate  design 
of  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of 
the  government.  He  gained,  as  an 
associate,  Baron  Eben,  a  foreign  offi¬ 
cer,  who  held  a  situation  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  staff,  and  several  others  of  some 
distinction.  'I'he  ramifications  of  the 
plot  were  widely  extended  throughout 
the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  great 
towns.  An  entire  change  in  the  reign¬ 
ing  dynasty  is  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
templated  ;  but  it  has  been  also  as¬ 
serted,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
their  views  were  limited  to  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  English,  and  establishment 
of  a  free  constitution.  The  means  to 
be  employed,  however,  were  violent. 
A  captain  in  the  1st  regiment  under¬ 
took  to  dispatch  Marshal  Beresford. 
The  members  of  the  regency,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  generals  in  the  Portuguese  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  other  obnoxious  in¬ 
dividuals,  were  destined  to  a  similar 
fate.  The  plot  appears  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  supine  security  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  regency ;  but  it  was  traced  by 
the  vigilance  of  Marshal  Heresford, 
who  was  soon  acquainted  with  all  its 
ramifications.  He  communicated  it  to 
^.l)c  regency,  but  prevailed  upon  them 


to  delay  any  proceedings,  till  mea¬ 
sures  could  be  taken  for  its  complete 
suppression  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
'  dom.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th  May,  a  party  was  dispatched 
to  apprehend  Freire  in  his  own  house. 
They  were  denied  admittance,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  his  being  from  home ;  but 
they  forced  the  door,  and  found  him 
seated  in  his  library,  surrounded  by 
papers,  and  with  a  brace  of  pistols  on 
the  table.  He  did  not  attempt  any 
resistance,  and  there  were  found  in  his 
possession  some  printing-presses,  with 
a  variety  of  printed  proclamations, 
which  fully  disclosed  his  views.  The 
information  gained  by  intercepted  let¬ 
ters  led  also  to  the  apprehension  of 
numerous  accomplices  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  particularly  in  Oporto. 
All  the  designs  of  the  malcontents 
were  so  completely  baffled,  that  not 
the  smallest  movement  took  place.— 
The  ringleaders  were  immediately 
brought  to  trial,  when  Freire,  and 
twelve  others,  were  condemned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  ;  the  sentence  of  Eben  was  li¬ 
mited  to  banishment. 

In  Germany,  the  states  were  wait¬ 
ing,  with  an  expectation  not  yet  quite 
blunted,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
mises  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  liberty.  It  was  in  Wir- 
temberg  alone  that  any  constitutional 
movement  took  place.  This  state  had 
always  been  prC'eminent  above  the  rest 
of  Germany,  by  the  freedom  of  her 
political  institutions.*  At  a  time  when 
the  feudal  principles  were  generally 
sinking  beneath  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign,  the  people  of  Wirtemberg 
made  a  vigorous  stand,  and,  after  a 
sharp  civil  war,  concluded,  in  154' 2, 
the  treaty  of  Tubingen,  which  has 
ever  since  been  considered  as  their  bill 
of  rights.  Yet,  in  173.S,  the  people 
thought  it  necessary  to  apply  for  a 
guarantee  of  their  constitution  from 
the  three  great  powers  of  Hanover, 
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Holateioy  and  Brandenbur^h,  (Eng¬ 
land,  Denmark,  and  Prutua. )  It  ia 
usuallj  at  its  peril,  that  a  nation  conrtt 
any  interference  in  its  internal  affairs, 
especially  from  such  powerful  states ; 
but,  in  the  present  instance,  when 
Duke  Charles,  in  1764,  exercised  the 
most  odious  oppressions  upon  his  peo- 
X  pie,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  tnem 
entirely  of  their  liberties,  the  three 
high  contracting  parties  appear  to  have 
fulfilled  their- engagements  faithfully 
and  liberally,  and  to  have  exerted  their 
influence  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Wirtemburghers. 

Mr  Fox  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  there  were  only  two  constitutions 
in  Europe,  England  and  Wirtemberg. 
We  can  with  difBculty,  however,  dis¬ 
cover  the  qualities  which  can  entitle 
the  latter  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
so  high  a  model.  The  Assembly  of 
the  Sutes*  met  only  upon  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasiojis,— -the  accession  of  the 
Duite,  the  proposal  by  him  of  some 
new  tax,  or  of  some  law  of  particular 
importance.  They  could  not  originate 
any  new  proceeding,  but  merely  re¬ 
ceived  the  propositions  and  demands 
of  the  sovereign,  which  could,  more¬ 
over,  be  stopped  in  their  progress  by 
a  body,  callra  the  permanent  deputa¬ 
tion,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Wirtemberg 
states  consisted  only  of  two  orders, 
Prelates  and  Commons,  the  Knights 
Imperial  having  seceded  from  the  as¬ 
sembly  at  an  early  period.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  main  instrument 
for  keeping  the  sovereign  power  in 
check  was  the  permanent  deputation, 
a  body  of  peculiar  construction.  They 
resided  constantly  at  Stutgard,  sha¬ 
red  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
ower,  and,  by  a  singular  anomaly, 
ad  a  secret  chest,  or  treasure  of  their 
own,  placed  at  their  arbitrary  dispo¬ 
sal.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not 


really  a  depntatioa,  but  rather  fdnned 
upon  the  cloaest  model  of  close  bo¬ 
roughs.  They  were  two  in  number, 
the  lesser  and  the  greater  deputation. 
The  lesser  consist^  of' two  prelates 
and  six  deputies,  who  were  in  the 
perpetual  exercise  of  their  functions ; 
these  elected  their  own  successors,  so 
that  they  might  be  considered  as  al¬ 
ways  substantially  the  same.  When 
any  legislative  function  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  the  greater  deputation  was 
composed  by  the  lesser  adding  to  their 
body  the  equal  number  of  two  pre¬ 
lates  and  six  deputies,  chosen  by  them- 
selves  out  of  the  general  assembly. 
Thus  this  greater  deputation  was  mere¬ 
ly  the  lesser  one  swollen  to  a  greater 
bulk,  but  retaining  all  its  original  qua¬ 
lities.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  this 
constitution  appears  to  have  given  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  the  people,  and  to  have 
been  found  an  useful  barrier  against 
royal  encroachment. 

In  1805,  the  period  arrived  when  a 
complete  chaise  was  to  take  place  in 
this  system.  Buonaparte,  that  idol  of 
our  popular  leaderi,  having  obtained 
a  complete  ascendancy  in  Southern 
Germany,  determined  to  cement  it 
by  aggrandizing,  and  thereby  attach¬ 
ing  to  his  interest,  the  hereditary  so¬ 
vereign  of  Wirtemberg.  The  Duke 
was  created  King,  wiui  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  augmentation  of  temtory..— 
The  French  conqueror,  however,  im¬ 
posed  here,  as  every  where  dse^  the 
grateful  condition,  that  liberty  should 
be  placed,  throughout  his  vassal  states, 
on  the  same  footing  as  he  had  placed 
it  in  France.  On  the  2d  January, 
1806,  the  newly  made  king  issued  a. 
rbclamation,  announcing  that  he  held 
is  states,  now,  in  Jktt  tovereipUyt 
that  popular  assemblies,  and  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  with  them,  were, 
under  existing  circumstances,  unne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  his  loving  subjects  were. 
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therefore,  directed  carefully  to  abstain 
from  them.  Thus  freed  at  once  from 
the  checks  which  had,  hitherto,  re> 
strained  his  power,  the  late  king, 
whose  personal  character  never  stood 
very  high,  is  said  to  have  been  guilty 
of  many  outrages  on  the  rights  of  his 
people ;  to  have  converted  extensive 
tracts  into  forest;  to  have  appropri* 
ated  great  part  of  the  church  pro* 
perty,  and  otherwise  to  have  wound- 
ed  the  feelings  and  established  usages 
of  the  nation.  The  vicinity,  and  over¬ 
whelming  amount  of  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  force,  rendered  all  resistance  hope- 
lest,  till  its  entire  downfall,  in  1814>, 
restored  Europe  to  its  forncer  condi¬ 
tion.  The  king,  fortunate  in  preser¬ 
ving  his  augmented  territories  by  a  sea¬ 
sonable  junction  with  the  allies,  yield¬ 
ed  without  delay  to  circumstances,  and 
called  an  assembly  of  the  states.  Their 
composition  underwent  some  altera¬ 
tions,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  inexpedient.  The  nobility 
were  now  allowed  a  place,  and  an  in¬ 
come  of  200  florins  was  required  in  the 
election  of  deputies  to  the  towns.  The 
independent  formation  of  this  assembly 
was  attested  by  the  stout  resistance 
which  it  made  to  the  constitution  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  King.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  project  was  conceived 
with  a  main  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  perma¬ 
nent  deputations  were  annihilated ;  the 
assembly  was  to  meet  only  once  in 
three  years,  though  it  was  to  be  an¬ 
nually  represented  four  weeks  by  a  de¬ 
putation  of  twelve  I  all  the  former  tax¬ 
es  were  to  continue  independent  of  the 
sanction  of  the  states,  which  was  to  be 
required  only  when  any  new  ones  were 
to  be  imposed.  The  conflict  upon 
these  points  continued  during  the 
k'ng's  lifetime,  the  states  being  zea- 
louMy  supported  by  petitions  from 
Stutgard,  and  the  other  towns.  The 
king,  in  order  to  pacify  the  nation, 
abolished  the  forest  laws,  corvtet, 


and  some  of  the  most  odious  taxes  ; 
but  he  obstinately  refused  to  consent 
to  any  general  extension  of  popular 
privileges.  At  length,  in  February, 
1817,  a  new  king  ascended  the  throne, 
and  one  who  was  generally  supposed 
to  entertain  liberal  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  government.  This  prince  was 
not  long  of  submitting  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  details  of  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  have  been  considerably  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  was  not,  however,  much  better  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  discussions  between 
the  crown  and  the  states  continued  as 
warm  as  before.  At  length,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  the  king  laid  before  the 
states  hie  final  proposition,  including 
a  few  further  concessions,  to  which  he 
demanded  a  definitive  answer.  The  as¬ 
sembly,  having  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
subject,  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of 
64  to  42.  In  the  former  number  were 
almost  all  the  representatives  of  Old 
Wirtemberg,  as  it  was  called,  or  the 
original  electoral  dominions  ;  while,  in 
the  latter,  were  almost  all  those  of  New 
Wirtemberg,  or  the  territories  acqui¬ 
red  by  the  connection  with  France. 
The  King  hereupon  dissolved  the  states, 
and  published  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  asserted,  that  the  project  submitted 
by  him  had  contained  every  thing  ne¬ 
cessary  to  confirm  the  individual  and 
political  liberty  of  the  people  of  Wir¬ 
temberg,  and  that  farther  sacrifices 
would  have  caused  the  crown  to  lose  its 
dignity,  the  government  its  strength, 
and  the  people  the  independence  of  then- 
representatives. 

Although  we  have  scarcely  the  means 
of  forming  a  very  positive  judgment 
upon  these  proceedings,  there  appear 
yet  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the 
states  were,  on  this  occasion,  a  good 
deal  actuated  by  obstinacy  and  preju¬ 
dice.  Their  principle  was  an  entire  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  old  constitution,  any 
alteration  upon  which  they  branded  as 
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a  visionary  philosophical  reverie.  But 
since  such  a  lon^  breach  had  occurred 
in  the  constitution,  why  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  its  renewed  existence, 
to  introduce  such  alterations  as  ex- 

Jierience,  and  the  improved  science  of 
e^slation  might  suggest  as  expedient. 
Had  the  constitution  proposed  by  the 
king  not  provided  substantially  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  is  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  would  have  been  so  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  by  the  deputies  of 
New  Wirtemberg,  who  could  have  no 
prepossession  on  either  side  ?  If  the 
main  object  was  to  restore  the  perma. 
nent  deputation,  this  surely  afforded  a 
very  poor  ground  for  such  zealous  con¬ 
tention.  That  such  a  body  should  ever 
have  acted  a  useful  part,  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  habitual  and 
traditional  moderation,  which  withheld 
them  from  making  any  use  of  their 
functions,  which  was  not  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  But  now,  when 
the  chain  was  broken,  and  when  pub¬ 
lic  concerns  were  on  a  larger  scale,  what 
security  was  there,  that  they  might 
not  have  used  theirextraordinary power 
to  tyrannize  both  over  prince  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Several  demands  are  mentioned 
as  made  by  the  states,  the  expediency 
of  which  appears  to  us  very  question¬ 
able.  Such  are,  that  the  nobility  should 
form  one  house  with  the  commons,  in¬ 
stead  of  sitting  in  a  separate  body  t 
that  none  of  the  privy  council  should 
be  present  in  the  assembly,  when  it  was 
complaining  of  grievances  sustained 
from  the  monarch  ;  and  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  states  should  be  called  in 
question  for  anything  he  might  say  or 
write  upon  any  occasion. 

The  people  of  Stutgard,  as  well  as 
the  other  towns  of  Old  Wirtemberg, 
had  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
states,  and  they  now  shewed  visible 
marks  of  discontent  at  their  dissolu¬ 
tion.  A  tumult  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  May,  in  which  the  house  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  Wangenheim  was  attacked,  and 


several  outrages  committed.  The  king, 
taking  the  finances  into  his  own  hand, 
published  a  plan  for  the  year,  in  which* 
economy  seems  to  have  been  studied  ; 
yet  the  contributions  were  not  levied 
without  considerable  opposition.  The 
court  seems  to  have  used  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  severity  against  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  oppo- 
sing  its  plans.  Some  were  depriv^  of 
their  places,  others  exiled,  among 
which  last  was  Baron  Mussenbach, 
who  published  an  elaborate  protest 
against  the  royal  project.  The  King 
meanwhile  sent  round  his  proposition 
to  the  towns  and  corporate  bodies,  in. 
timating  that,  in  case  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  majority,  it  would  still 
be  adopted.  The  final  result,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  come  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  year. 

To  whatever  height  political  dis¬ 
cussion  had  risen  in  Wirtemberg,  it 
was  in  the  north  of  Germany  that  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  zeal  for  a  re¬ 
presentative  government,  was  most  ea¬ 
gerly  felt.  This  region  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  to  a  degree  second  only,  if  second, 
to  Scotland,  by  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  all  classes.  It  is 
marked  also  in  a  degree  quite  super- 
eminent  by  its  numerous  universities, 
by  the  multitude  and  zeal  of  its  stu¬ 
dents,  in  all  of  whom  the  most  ardent 
spirit  of  liberty  glowed.  Impelled  by 
it,  they  had  stood  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  battle  against  the  foreign  op¬ 
pressor  ;  and  under  the  same  influence, 
they  were  now  most  eager  in  claiming 
for  Germany  the  possession  of  politi¬ 
cal  rights.  A  certain  number  proba¬ 
bly  entertained  visionary  and  purely 
speculative  ideas  on  this  subject ;  for 
Northern  Germany  is  the  region  of 
airy  speculation  ;  but  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  these  were  diffused  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  form  any  bar  to 
the  formation  of  a  safe  and  useful  re- 
^sentation.  Among  the  hates  of 
Northern  Germany,  it  was  Prussia, 
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whose  movements  were  chiefly  regard¬ 
ed  both  as  being  the  greatest  and  the 
most  important,  and  the  one  whose 
lead  was  most  likely  to  be  generally 
followed.  No  monarch  also  had  given 
so  solemn  and  decisive  a  pledge  of  be¬ 
stowing  on  his  subjects  a  constitution, 
in  reward  of  their  exertions  on  resto¬ 
ring  to  him  an  independent  throne.  A 
considerable  period  indeed  had  now 
elapsed  ;  and  the  monarch  who  deli¬ 
berates  is  always  likely  to  be  more  and 
more  attracted  towards  the  quarter 
on  which  his'  inclination  will  always 
lie.  The  court,  however,  contviued 
distinctly  to  hold  out  the  expectation, 
that  a  representative  system  was  in 
preparation,  and  was  only  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  its  details. 
As  a  preliminary  measure,  early  in  the 
^present  year,  a  body  was  organized, 
called  the  Council  of  State,  consisting 
of  sixty  individuals,  supposed  to  be 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  nation, 
including  the  ministers  and  princes  of 
the  blood.  Their  object  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  formation,  first,  of  a 
new  plan  of  finance,  and  then  of  a  re¬ 
presentative  constitution.  General 
Gneisenau,  a  highly  popular  charac¬ 
ter,  was  appointed  one  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  inte¬ 
rest  excited  in  the  public  by  this  as¬ 
sembly,  and  by  its  debates,  obscurely 
as  they  were  reported,  was  very  con¬ 
siderable.  It  was  complained  Indeed, 
that,  while  the  national  assemblies  of 
Britain  and  France  were  open  to  the 
public,  the  deliberations,  on  which 
their  fate  depended,  should  be  carried 
on  in  such  mysterious  silence.  Ru¬ 
mours,  however,  soon  arose  of  a  want 
of  understanding  between  this  body 
and  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  at  length 
positively  stated,  that  the  council  had 
rejected  the  project  of  finance  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  beyond  their  competency,  and 
could  be  judged  of  only  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly.  This  report  was 


officially  contradicted;  but  when,  soon 
after,  the  council  of  state  was  indefi¬ 
nitely  adjourned,  without  any  result 
having  arisen  from  its  deliberations, 
the  e:tistence  of  a  want  of  harmony 
between  it  and  the  sovereign  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  evident.  Some  time,  how¬ 
ever,  before  its  separation,  the  king 
had  detached  from  it  a  new  commis¬ 
sion,  expressly  destined  to  organise 
the  representative  arrangements.  The 
following  document  is  important,  as 
it  shews  how  fully  this  prince  conti¬ 
nued  to  recognize  his  obligations  in 
this  particular. 

“  I  have,  in  the  edict  of  the  22d 
May,  1815,  respecting  the  formation 
of  a  national  representation,  appointed 
a  commission  to  sit  in  Berlin,  consist¬ 
ing  of  intelligent  office-bearers  of  the 
state,  and  natives  of  the  provinces,  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  provincial  states,  the  na¬ 
tional  representation,  and  the  drawing 
up  of  a  constitutional  document,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
that  edict,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Chancellor  of  State.  The  war,  the 
complete  establishment  of  our  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  organization  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  have  hitherto  prevented 
this  edict  from  being  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  As  the  council  of  state  is  now 
appointed,  I  will  take  the  state  office¬ 
bearers,  destined  to  the  said  commis¬ 
sion,  from  among  its  members,  and 
consign  to  the  council  of  state  the 
fulfilment  of  my  intentions.*’  The 
names  of  the  members  are  then  given, 
among  which  are  Prince  Radzivil, 
General  Von  Gneisenau,  Von  Ray  me, 
Baron  Von  HuDiboldt,  Count  Von 
Bulow,  Prince  Von  Wittgenstein,  &c. 

This  commission  continued  to  sit 
during  the  whole  year ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  it,  they  sent  commissioners 
to  the  different  provinces  to  inquire 
into  the  ancient  constitution  of  each. 
This  measure,  though  plausible, '  in- 
volved  a  delay,  whiem,  in  the  present 
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stage  of  the  affair,  was  veiy  sickening, 
and  threatened  more  and  more  to  de¬ 
feat  the  entire  object.  In  general,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  began  to  feel  deep  despondence 
as  to  ever  obtaining  the  national  privi¬ 
leges  so  much  desired.  These  senti¬ 
ments  appeared  particularly  conspi- 
cuous  on  an  occasion,  felt  as  more  im¬ 
portant  in  Germany  than  it  would 
have  been  in  any  other  country.  On 
an  invitation  from  Jena,  the  numerous 
universities  of  this  country,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  distant  ones  of  Konigs- 
berg  and  Rostock,  sent  deputies  to 
Eisenach,  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  Luther.  The  great  power  of  this 
body,  both  in  expressing  and  influen¬ 
cing  public  opinion,  attached  uncom¬ 
mon  interest  to  the  event,  which  exci¬ 
ted  alarm  even  in  the  court  of  Prussia. 
The  recorded  speeches  certainly  indi¬ 
cate  political  motives  and  feelings  to 
have  been  predominant  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  One  speaker  reminded  the  au¬ 
dience  of  “  the  oppression  under  which 
Germany  had  for  so  many  years  sigh¬ 
ed  ;  the  victory  which  led  to  her  li¬ 
beration  ;  the  great  day  of  Leipsic,  on 
which  the  sun  of  freedom  rose ;  the 
expectations  which  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  were  warranted  in  entertaining  ; 
how  little  the  result  had  answered 
those  expectations  ;  that  no  prince  had 
yet  fulfilled  the  promises  which  he  pub¬ 
licly  made,  except  that  prince  in  whose 
lands  this  festival  was  celebrated.** 
Another  exclaimed,  “  Youths  of  Ger¬ 
many,  you  are  standing  on  consecrated 
ground.  From  this  spot,  Luther,  the 
man  of  God,  gave  the  word  of  eternal 
truth  to  the  German  people  in  the 
German  language,  and  kindled  the 
war,  the  bloody  war,  for  freedom  of 
mind  and  equality  of  rights.  Where- 
ever  Luther’s  victorious  voice  resound¬ 
ed,  there  a  new  mental  life  arose.  The 
spirit  which  impelled  him,  through 
him  impelled  the  people  .during  tm 


late  centuries  towards  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion,  liberation  of  thought,  and  equa¬ 
lization  of  rights,  from  what  took 
place  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  free 
states  of  North  America.**  It  was 
finally  understood,  that  this  ceremony 
involved  a  pledge  to  support  and  ex¬ 
tend,  by  every  possible  means,  the  po¬ 
litical  rights  and  union  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  A  number  of  supposed  antipa- 
triotic  works,  including  particularly 
the  German  history  of  Kotzebue,  wei^ 
committed  to  the  flames. 

Similar  sentiments,expressed  in  moni 
moderate  and  judicious  language,  -erU 
to  be  found  in  the  petition  presented 
to  the  diet  by  M.  Beck  of  Darmstadt, 
with  the  signatures  of  several  thousand 
respectable  Germans,  yrhich  we  shall 
here  insert,  as  it  appears  to  give  a  fair 
view  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  Germany. 

High  Federal  Assembly, 

“  The  right  which  every  people, 
and  the  Germans  more  particularly, 
have,  agreeably  to  their  original  con¬ 
stitution,  the  right  of  having  a  free 
voice  for  the  expression  of  their  free 
will,  has  been  recently  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  all  Germany  by  the  IStk 
Article  of  the  German  Federal  Act, 
and  the  execution  of  that  article  was 
promised  by  the  high  allies, — a  pro¬ 
mise  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  faith 
and  truth  of  the  nation,  and  the  public 
honour. 

“  The  truth,  that  no  people  advanced 
to  the  degree  of  cultivation  on  which 
the  German  people  at  present  stand, 
can,  without  a  representative  constitu¬ 
tion,  resting  on  firmly  established  con¬ 
tract,  attain  either  to  durable  prospe¬ 
rity,  or  to  moral  and  political  perm- 
tion  and  dignity,  has  been  consecrated 
iu  the  public  opinion  as  a  principle, 
the  correctness  of  which  is  demonstra- 
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ble  from  reason  and  hi8tory,and  which, 
in  the  said  13th  article  of  the  Fede* 
ral  Act,  has  been  acknowledged  and 
adopted  as  such  for  Germany,  b^  the 
high  founders  of  the  German  union. 

**  But  although  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  guarantee  was  given, 
which  the  German  people  received 
with  such  unsuspecting  confidence, 
hardly  any  thing  has  yet  taken  place 
to  carry  into  actual  execution  what  has 
thus  in  principle  been  so  solemnly  pro> 
mised  ;  and  from  this  procrastination 
and  reservation  from  one  end  of  Ger* 
many  to  the  other,  there  has  crept  into 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  who 
have  a  clear  idea  of  its  rights  and  its 
wants,  a  painful  spirit  of  discontent, 
which  threatens  to  undermine  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  people  in  their  govern¬ 
ments. 

**  This  discontent,  as  it  is  founded 
on  the  withholding  of  an  indubitable 
and  acknowledged  right,  finds  conti¬ 
nual  nourishment  in  the  noblest  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  and  can  only  be 
tranquillized  by  the  gratification  of 
well-founded  expectations  and  honest 
co-operation. 

**  If  this  tranquillization,  which  the 
difficulties  of  the  times  imperatively  de¬ 
mand,  is  not  speedily  afforded,  it  will 
give  rise  to  the  great  evil,  that  powers 
which  ought  to  concur  in  furthering 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  will 
be  consumed  in  rancorous  discontent 
or  useless  strife,  and  the  disregard  of 
the  most  eager  desire  of  a  noble  minded 
people  must  be  attended,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  danger  for  the  true 
good  of  the  country. 

**  Hard  and  distressful  times  have 
lately,  it  is  true,  passed  by  in  the  ut¬ 
most  tranquillity  ;  but  not  without 
adding  evidently  to  the  general  discon¬ 
tent. 

**  The  quiet  equanimity,  and  the 
hereditary  respect  for  laws  and  usages. 


the  good  nature  of  the  German  people, 
have  still  kept  them  within  the  bounds 
of  order,  and  preserved  them  from 
having  recourse  to  dangerous  mea¬ 
sures. 

**  Still,  however,  such  is  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  of  Gernnany  in  the  east 
and  west,  that  the  first  accident,  the 
death  of  a  foreign  monarch,  would 
kindle  the  combustible  materials  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  found,  thereby 
disturb  the  artificial  state  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  render  the  delay,  which  hi¬ 
therto  might  still  admit  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  an  evil  of  a  most  destructive  na¬ 
ture.  What  motives  could  then  be 
urged  to  the  people  ?  How  could  they 
then  be  stimulated  to  active  measures  ? 
What  remaining  love,  and  what  incli¬ 
nation  could  be  appealed  to,  to  awake 
even  an  appearance  of  enthusiasm  in 
them  ;  and  what  promise  could  be  held 
out  to  them  which  they  would  not  reject 
with  disdain  ?  Could  power  and  forqe 
then  suffice  to  call  forth  what  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  love  of  country  can  alone 
give  ?  ► 

“  As  it  has  become  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  undersigned,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  Germany  ought  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  unnatural  state  of  excita¬ 
tion,  they  therefore  believe  themselves, 
as  German  citizens,  called  on  by  their 
conscience,  and  justified  in  presenting 
themselves  respectfully  before  this  il¬ 
lustrious  assembly,  the  highest  autho¬ 
rity  of  Germany,  with  the  request  that 
you,  agreeably  to  your  high  calling, 
will  step  in  as  mediators,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  this  first  and  most 
urgent  demand  of  the  times  towards 
its  final  adjustment. 

“  They  therefore  make  to  the  high 
German  Federal  Assembly  their  re¬ 
spectful  request - 

“  That  it  may  please  the  high  Fe¬ 
deral  Assembly,  in  conformity  to  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  promises,  to 
effict  the  performance  of  the  13th  ar- 
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tide  of  the  Federal  ict,  aod  that  in 
such  a  nanner»  that  in  all  the  lands  of 
Gemoan  j  the  people  shall  be  called  to 
partidpate,  as  a  contracting  party,  to 
the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  article, 
and  a  true  and  worthy  representation 
of  the  people,  on  prindples  of  essential 
equality,  be  introduced  throughout  all 
Germany,** 

Similar  commotions  to  those  which 
took  place  elsewhere  in  favour  of  liber* 
ty,  were  excited  in  Sweden  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  an  ancient  dynasty.  Al¬ 
though  Bemadotte  was  popular  among 
the  army  and  people,  the  nobility  still 
felt  an  attachment  to  the  race  of  its 
ancient  kings,  and  indignation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  many  exclusive  privileges  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived.  These 
discontents  ripened  into  a  plot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Bemadotte  and  his  son 
Prince  Oscar  were  to  be  assassinated 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  March. 
The  son  of  the  deposed  king,  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  was  then  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  crown-prince. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  an 
anonymous  letter,  and  by  the  rashness 
of  an  officer,  who,  in  a  state  of  intoki- 
cation,  exclaimed,  Long  live  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  V.**  The  king, 
on  receiving  the  intelligence,  imme¬ 
diately  assembled  the  council  of  state, 
and  the  officers  of  the  regiments  sta¬ 
tioned  in  and  around  Stockholm.  He 
made  a  speech,  representing  his  ascent 
to  the  throne  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
nation  ;  the  respectable  footing  on 
which  he  had  placed  the  army,  and 
the  various  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  the  nation.  This  speech  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  loudest  acclamations, 
and  oaths  of  fidelity  were  renewed  to 
himself  and  his  son.  Several  arrests 
took  place,  and  no  interruption  of  the 
public  tranquillity  occurrra.  Beraa- 
dotte,  after  this  alarm,  diligently  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  strengthen  his  throne 
by  gaining  the  affections  of  those  on 


whose  support  it  depended.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  say  any  thing  in  faeonr 
of  the  two  principal  means  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  effect  this  object. 
The  first  was  to  increase  the  pay  and 
immunities  of  the  army  ;  the  second, 
to  humour  the  peasantry  in  a  frantic 
zeal  with  which  they  were  seized  for 
sumptuary  laws,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  foreign  commodities.  The  most 
violent  laws  of  this  nature  were  passed, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any 
effect,  but  to  ruin  the  commercial  in¬ 
terest,  and  check  the  progress  of  every 
species  of  industry.  It  does  not  ap- 
appear,  however,  that  the  peasantry 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  folly  of  their 
system,  or  that  the  prince  employed 
any  method  of  enlightening  them  on 
the  subject. 

During  this  year,  the  Austrian 
troops,  i^ich  had  occupied  Naples 
with  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  Murat, 
evacuated  that  kingdom.  Its  terri¬ 
tory  remained  undisturbed,  unless  by 
a  disturbance  which  occun^  in  Sicily 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  king  having  withdrawn 
the  promised  privileges  from  the  Sici¬ 
lians.  The  intended  rising,  however, 
being  discovered  before  breaking  out, 
was  suppressed  by  the  punishment  of 
several  of  the  ringleaders. 

Some  alarm  was  felt  on  the  side  of 
Turkey^  that  Russia,  now  left  at  lei¬ 
sure,  would  renew  the  war  which  she 
had  concluded  under  some  disadvan¬ 
tage,  at  the  time  of  the  French  inva¬ 
sion.  These  apprehension^roved  to 
be  without  foundation.  T^ey  w«'e 
renewed  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
in  consequence  of  Czemi  Georges, 
the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Servian 
insurrection,  being  put  to  death  at 
Semendria  by  the  Facha  of  Belgrade. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  this  chief 
was  protected  by  Russia,  only  under 
the  condition  of  not  passing  the  Da 
nube }  but  having,  as  is  supposed. 
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some  hid  treasure  in  Semendria,  be  rection  of  a  chief  called  Toutchi  Oo. 
went  thither  in  disg^e,  when,  being  glow,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the 
betrayed,  his  bead  was  struck  off,  and  head  of  15,000  men.  He  was  corn- 
sent  to  Constantinople.  pletely  defeated,  however,  by  the  Ot- 

Some  agitation  was  felt  in  Asia  toman  army,  and  his  bead  sent  to  the 
Minor,  in  consequence  of  the  insur-  capital. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AMERICA. 


Operations  in  the  Caraccas — of  Bolivar — of  General  Piar. — Battles  fought 
with  Morillo. — Naval  force  of  the  Patriots. — Succesful  Invasion  of  the 
Island  of  Margaritta  by  MortUo. — War  in  the  Caraccas  indecisive. — 
Landing  of  Mina  at  Soto  la  Marina.— Successes. — Opposed  by  Marshal 
Linan,  who  takes  Fort  Sombrero. — Siege  of  Los  liemedios  by  the  Roytsl 
Troops. — Mina  taken  and  executed. — Los  liemedios  taken. — Independent 
Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ^—Succeues  of  San  Martin  in  Chili, — Amelia 
Island  taken  oy  M' Gregor. — Revolution  in  Pernambucco — Suppressed. 


The  contest*  which  had  for  so  many 
years  raeed  in  South  America*  was, 
during  the  year  1817*  carried  on  with 
unintermitting  fury*  and  with  various 
success.  At  the  same  time*  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  we  have  received  of  those 
events*  are  so  confused  and  contradic- 
toiy*  that  they  scarcely  afford  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  detailed  or  connected  narra¬ 
tive.  It  was  in  the  end  of  December 
1816*  that  Bolivar*  after  being  bbliged 
to  quit  the  Caraccas*  again  landed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  new  effort 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  country. 
He  joined  M'Gregor  at  Barcelona  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  December  and 
February  following,  several  sanguinary 
battles  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  result  was,  as  usual*  variously  re¬ 
presented.  The  action  in  December 
was  said  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
patriots,  who  were  in  consequence  pur¬ 
sued  to  Barcelona*  where  they  were 
blockaded  by  the  royal  troops.  In 
February,  Bolivar  was  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  the  posts  of  the  enemy  at 
Cumana,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Barcelona,  which  was  entered  on  the 
10th  by  the  royalists.  They  were  here 


attacked  by  Bolivar’s  army,  and  de¬ 
feated,  according  to  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceived*  with  the  loss  of  1000  men.’ 
This  attack  was  renewed  next  day 
with  equal  success.  In  April  we  find 
an  action  took  place  between  the  re¬ 
publicans  under  General  Piar*  and  the 
royalists*  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter*  with  a  considerable  loss  both  of 
men  and  warlike  stores.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer*  various  actions  were 
fought  between  the  independent  ge¬ 
nerals  and  Morillo,  all  of  which  are 
variously  represented.  From  their  con¬ 
sequences,  however*  we  may  judge  that 
they  were  favourable  to  the  patriot 
cause.  Morillo*  who  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  towns  on  the  coast*  being 
informed  that  the  army  of  Genera 
P^ez  approached  Calabozo*  ordered 
out  a  force  consisting  of  1500  men'to 
oppose  his  progress.  This  detachment 
being  overthrown*  he  collected  all  the 
troops  which  were  stationed  in  the 
towns  of  La  Guira,  Caraccas,  and 
Porto  Cabello,  and  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  independent 
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troops  under  General  Paez.  A  battle  the  fortresses  on  the  .Orinoco,  and  al. 
took  place,  in  which  Morillo  was  said  so  in  obstructing,  in  the  same  degree, 
to  have  been  routed  with  the  loss  of  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  The 
COO  men,  and  to  have  returned  in  great  royalist  forces,  after  being  defeated 
disorder  to  Valencia  with  the  remainder  in  April  by  General  Piar  in  attempt- 
of  his  army  ;  while,  according  lo  Mo>  ing  to  escape  by  the  Orinoco,  were 
rillo’s  own  account,  he  defeated  the  intercepted  by  Brion’s  fleet,  who  cap- 
enemy,  and  took  500  prisoners.  It  is  tured  fourteen  of  their  largest  ves- 
certain,  however,  that  the  events  of  sels,  containing  both  troops  and  trea- 
the  campaign  turned  out,  in  the  course  sure,  and  a  large  quantity  of  warlike 
of  the  summer,  decidedly  in  favour  of  stores. 

the  patriotic  armies.  The  victory-  Morillo,  who  retreated  to  Valencia 
gained  in  April  by  General  Piar  on  after  his  action  with  Gen.  Paez  in 
the  Orinoco,  was  attended  with  im-  the  vicinity  of  Calabozo,  was  there 


portant  consequences.  Having  de¬ 
stroyed  the  royalist  forces  opposed  to 
him,  he  was  enabled  to  blockade  the 
fortresses  of  Angostura  and  Guyana, 
which  surrendered  in  the  course  of 
July  and  August.  The  capture  of 
these  important  posts  gave  the  inde¬ 
pendent  troops  the  command  of  the 
course  of  the  Orinoco,  and  of  the 
whole  interior  country,  and  enabled 
them  to  communicate  freely  both  with 
New  Granada  on  the  west,  where  the 
adherentsof  the  cause  of  independence, 
though  depressed  by  the  successes  of 
the  royalists,  were  still  ready  to  join 
in  any  new  efforts  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  country  ;  and  also  with  the 
troops  under  Paez  in  the  province  of 
Varinas,  and  on  the  Lower  Apure, 
where  the  fortress  of  San  Fernando 
had  lately  surrendered  to  their  victo¬ 
rious  arms.  The  royalist  troops,  af¬ 
ter  these  successes  of  the  patriots,  were 
confined  to  the  two  towns  of  Barce¬ 
lona  and  Caraccas,  and  to  the  country 
to  the  northward  of  the  plains  along 
the  sea -coast,  the  cavalry  attached  to 
the  independent  army  scouring  the 
open  country,  and  straitening  the 
enemy’s  quarters  on  the  coast.  In 
the  course  of  this  year,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  government  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  naval  force  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Brion,which  was 
of  the  most  essential  service  in  assist¬ 
ing  their  military  operations  against 


strengthened  by  considerable  acces¬ 
sions  to  his  force  from  the  mother 
country ;  and  it  is  stated  that  he  recei¬ 
ved  orders  to  attempt,  without  loss  of 
time  the  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Margaritta.  Thither  he  accordingly 
proceeded;  and,  having  landing  his 
troops,  he  commenced  his  operations 
for  the  reduction  of  the  island.  He 
appeals,  however,  to  have  encoun¬ 
tered  a  resistance  from  its  brave  inha¬ 
bitants  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 
Several  bloody  actions  were  fought,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  decidedly 
victorious,  and  the  Spanish  general, 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  reduce  them 
ineffectual,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
re-embark  his  troops,  and  he  set  sail 
on  the  l7th  August  for  Cumana. 

To  this  measure  of  abandoning  his 
hopeless  attempt  on  the  island  of  Mar- 

Siritta,  Morillo  was  determined  by 
e  operations  which  were  carrying  on 
in  the  mitin  land.  Merino,  one  of 
the  independent  generals  in  Venezuela, 
hearing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marga¬ 
ritta  were  hard  pressed  by  Morillo,  de¬ 
termined  to  miike  a  diversion  in  their 
favour.  With  this  view,  having  col¬ 
lected  a  body  of  troops  from  different 
points,  he  resolved  to  make  an  attfick 
on  Cariaco.  On  the  30th  August  he 
entered  the  town,  and  found  the  ene¬ 
my’s  force,  to  the  amount  of  only  80 
soldiers,  barricadoed  in  a  church-  The 
same  night,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  he 
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was  attacked  by  the  royalist  troops. 
A  desperate  action  took  placet  which 
was  finally  determined  by  the  bayonet 
in  favour  of  the  patriotic  troops.  The 
successful  general  now  laid  close  siege 
to  the  church,  which  was  at  length 
carried  hy  storm,  the  besieged  being 
mostly  put  to  the  sword.  Another 
action  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Mo* 
rillo’a  second  in  command  took  place  on 
the  Sd  Decembert  in  which  the  royal¬ 
ists  were  routed,  and  having  taken  re* 
fuge  in  some  houses,  which  they  prepa* 
red  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity, 
they  were  attacked  by  Merino's  band 
with  determined  intrepidity.  In  the 
course  of  these  desperate  encounters, 
however,  Merino  was  wounded  ;  this 
circumstance,  joined  to  the  want  of 
ammunition,  which  now  began  to  fail, 
terminated  the  battle.  Merino  employ* 
ed  himself  in  collecting  his  wounded, 
and,  being  in  want  of  warlike  stores, 
he  was  finally  obliged,  though  victori¬ 
ous,  to  retreat  to  his  former  position  at 
Cumanacoa.  The  royalist  force  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  actions  consisted  of  900 
men,  of  which  400  were  said  to  be  left 
on  the  field  of  battle.  That  of  the  pa¬ 
triots  was  estimated  to  600,  of  which 
150  were  slain. 

No  serious  result  followed  from  this 
action,  and  this  colonial  war,  indeed, 
from  its  commencement,  appears  to 
have  been  marked  by  one  uniform  cha¬ 
racter.  It  presents  a  variety  of  suc¬ 
cesses  and  reverses,  bloody,  yet  inde¬ 
cisive  ;  wasting  the  strength,  but  con¬ 
tinuing  to  feed  the  expectations  of  both 
parties.  In  the  course  of  December, 
General  Zaraza,  who  was  marching  to 
join  Bolivar,  was  attacked  by  a  supe¬ 
rior  force  near  Calaboso,  It^O  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Caraccas,  and  de¬ 
feated.  The  independent  troops  fought 
with  great  valour,  and  as  Bolivar  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  with  his  army, 
numerous,  it  is  said,  and  well  equipped, 
this  disaster  does  not  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  Kiy  lasting  consequence.  The 


patriotic  troops,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1817,  maintained  the  ground 
they  had  gained  during  the  war,  occu¬ 
pying  all  the  interior,  and  the  open 
countries,  while  the  royalists  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  coast  towns.  These  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  they  do  not  appear 
to  hold  by  a  very  secure  tenure,  so 
long  as  the  royalists,  retaining  pos¬ 
sesion  of  the  sea-ports,  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive,  through  this  channel,  supplies 
of  troops  from  the  mother  country, 
which  enable  them  to  protract  the  war, 
and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  generals  to  i educe  them. 

While  the  country  of  the  Caraccas 
was  in  this  manner  agitated  by  this 
protracted  and  indecisive  war,  the  same 
contest  was  carried  on  with  various 
fortune  throughout  the  other  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  Spanish  empire.  No  where 
had  the  royal  cause  been  more  decided¬ 
ly  triumphant  than  in  Mexico,  all  open 
resistance  in  the  field  having  been  put 
down,  and  the  patriot  force  reduced  to 
guerilla  parties,  which  still  continued 
to  resist  and  to  hold  out  a  rallying  point 
to  the  adherents  of  the  independent 
cause.  To  encourage  this  patriotic 
spirit.  General  Mina,  well  known  for 
his  gallantry  as  a  general  and  guerilla 
leader  in  the  late  contest  of  the  mother 
country  with  France,  landed  on  the 
15th  May,  1816,  at  Soto  La  Marina, 
a  small  point  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cohahuila.  His  force,  which 
he  had  collected  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  about  400  men. 
As  soon  as  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
certain  information  of  his  landing,  Ge- 
neral  Arredondo,  with  2000  troops 
and  17  pieces  of  artillery,  was  sent 
against  him.  Mina,  threatened  in  this 
manner  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
threw  up  entrenchments  at  the  town 
of  Soto  La  Marina,  and  leaving  about 
100  troops,  with  orders  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  last  extremity,  he  resol¬ 
ved,  by  a  secret  and  rapid  march,  to  de¬ 
ceive  General  Arredondo,  and  to  pe- 
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netrat'e  into  the  interior,  where  he 
might  be  joined  by  such  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  continued  well  affected  to  the 
independent  cause.  He  commenced 
his  march  on  the  24th  May,  and  after 
suffering  great  hardships,  he  arrired  at 
the  town  of  El  Valle  de  Maiz,  about 
100  miles  south  of  Soto  La  Marina, 
after  defeating  a  body  of  400  cavalry, 
by  which  his  advance  was  opposed. 
On  the  i9th  he  learnt  that  he  was 
pursued  by  a  battalion  of  Eurc^ean 
infantry,  under  the  command  oi  the 
royalist  ofiBcer  Arminan,  and  as  his 
great  object  was  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  patriotic  troops  in  the  interior, 
he  resolved  to  decline  a  battle.  With 
this  view  his  troops  were  on  their  march 
by  day-break.  Being  hotly  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  they  were  at  length 
forced  to  a  battle  at  the  Hacienda  de 
Peotillos,  where,  after  an  obstinate  con¬ 
test,  the  enemy  was  totally  defeated, 
though  superior  in  number  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  to  one.  Mina's  little 
band,  amounting  to  172,  had  56  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  action.  On  the 
17th  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  Pinas, 
which  was  fortified  and  defended  by 
300  troops.  This  important  post  was 
gallantly  carried  in  a  night-attack. 
On  the  22d,  Mina  still  advancing,  ef¬ 
fected  a  junction  with  some  of  the  wan- 
dering  guerilla  parties  of  the  patriots 
which  were  scouring  the  country,  and 
on  the  24th  he  entered  the  fort  of  Som¬ 
brero,  in  the  intendancy  of  Guanaxu- 
ato,  and  about  eighteen  leagues  north¬ 
west  of  the  city  of  that,  name,  of  which 
the  patriots,  notwithstanding  all  their 
reverses,  still  retained  possession.  In 
the  course  of  thirty  days,  he  had  thus 
marched  about  220  leagues,  harassed 
by  the  enemy,  and  frequently  in  want 
of  provisions. 

In  the  year  1816,  and  the  beginning 
of  1817,  when  Mina  landed  in  Mexico, 
it  was  calculated  that  the  different  re¬ 
volutionary  chiefs  had  under  their  com¬ 
mand  about  SOOO  troops,  some  of  them 


well  equipped,and  the  cavalry  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  If  they  had  wisely 
concentrated  this  force,  they  might 
have  made  a  formidable  resistance  to 
the  royal  authorities,  and,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
generalljr  well  affected  to  their  cause, 
might,  in  the  end,  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  the 
country.  But  their  councils  were  dis- 
tracted^by  jealousies  and  discord — there 
was  no  unity  of  action  among  them— 
and  though  partial  successes  were  gain¬ 
ed,  they  were  attended  with  no  general 
and  permanent  benefit  to  their  cause. 
After  taking  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Sombrero,  Mina  received  information 
of  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
fort  by  a  body  of  700  of  the  enemy  un¬ 
der  Castanon,  a  royalist  general,  who 
was  a  distinguished  and  cruel  enemy  of 
the  independent  cause.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  28th,  Mina's  patriot  band, 
amounting  to  about  SOO,  marched  out 
to  meet  their  enemies,  and  next  morning 
a  decisive  action  took  placeatabout  nine 
leagues  from  the  town  of  San  Felippe, 
in  which  Castanon’s  force  was  utterly 
routed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  leaving  339  dead  on  the 
field,  and  150  prisoners,  besides  2  pieces 
of  artillery  and  500  muskets,  and  all  the 
ammunition  and  baggage.  This  sig¬ 
nal  success  spread  far  and  wide  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Mina's  troops,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  victory  was  the  capture  of  the 
castle  of  the  Marquis  of  Jaral,  contain¬ 
ing  140,000  dollars,  which  were  put 
into  the  military  chest,  besides  various 
other  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the 
soldiers.  After  these  advantages,  Mi¬ 
na  had  an  interview  with  the  republi¬ 
can  chiefs  at  Sombrero,  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  highly  satisfied  with  his  success, 
and  assured  him  of  their  support.  In 
the  meantime  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  fall  of  Soto  La  Marina,  the  for¬ 
tress  at  which  Mina  had  first  landed, 
and  where  he  had  left  a  body  of  troops. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  royalists,  and 
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its  defenders,  being  reduced  to  the  lut 
extremity,  were  forced  to  surrender  on 
terms.  These  terms  were,  however, 
shamefully  violated,  and  the  unhappy 
prisoners  were  treated  with  every  degree 
of  cruelty  and  indignity  by  the  perfi¬ 
dious  royalists. 

The  successes  of  Mina  gave  great 
alarm  .to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and,  as 
a  last  effort,  he  mustered  a  force  of  be¬ 
tween  3000  and  4000  men,  which  he 
sent  to  oppose  the  enemy  under  Don  Pas- 
qual  Lioan,  a  Spanish  marshaL  Mina,  in 
the  meantime,  being  misinformed  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  of  Leon, 
madeahattackon  that  important  place, 
in  which  he  failed,  with  the  loss  of  100 
killed  and  wounded,  some  of  the  latter 
Americans,  who  were  immediately  put 
to  death.  On  the  30th  July  informa¬ 
tion  was  received  that  Linan’s  troops, 
amounting  to  3641,  with  10  pieces  of 
artillery  and  2  howitzers,  were  in  the 
plain  before  the  fort  of  Sombrero, 
which  they  prepared  to  besiege.  The 
place,  though  not  calculated  either  to 
sustain  a  formal  siege  or  a  vigorous  as¬ 
sault,  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  in 
every  attempt  to  storm,  the  enemy  be¬ 
ing  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  be¬ 
sieged  were  reduced  to  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  extremities  by  the  want  of  water 
and  of  provisions ;  to  procure  a  supply 
of  which,  from  Padre  Jones,  one  of  the 
patriotic  guerilla  leaders,  Mina  contri¬ 
ved  privately  to  escape  from  the  fort, 
leaving  it  under  the  command  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Young,  an  American,  whose  da¬ 
ring  intrepidity  pointed  him  out  for  that 
perilous  station.  In  all  his  attempts  to 
relieve  the  garrison,  Mina  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  though  they  still  gallant¬ 
ly  repulsed  the  enemy  from  the  walls  of 
the  fortress,  they  were  so  reduced  by 
famine  and  privations  of  every  sort, 
that  they  prepared  to  abandon  the  fort, 
leaving  the  wounded  behind  them,  and 
forcing  their  way  through  the  enemy’s 
lines.  They  executed  this  bold  at¬ 
tempt  during  the  night;  but  having 


along  with  them  the  wonjen  and  chil¬ 
dren,  these  soon  took  fright,  and  gi¬ 
ving  the  alarm  by  their  cries,  the  ene¬ 
my  opposed  their  progress,  and  at 
length  the  whole  garrison  dispersed, 
each  making  his  escape  as  he  bestcould, 
and  many  of  them  that  were  sick  and 
helpless  being  massacred  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry,  even  when  begging  for 
mercy  on  their  knees.  Next  morning 
the  enemy  entered  the  deserted  fort, 
and  they  celebrated  their  victory  by  the 
inhuman  massacre  of  all  the  wounded 
and  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Sombrero  waa 
a  great  blow  to  the  patriot  cause.  Find¬ 
ing  all  his  efforts  vain  to  arrest  this  fa¬ 
tal  catastrophe,  Mina  proceeded  with 
an  escort  of  100  cavalry,  to  the  foot 
of  Los  Remedios,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art.  He 
found  the  commander.  Padre  Torres, 
engaged  in  adding,  by  every  expedient, 
to  the  strength  of  the  fort.  It  waa 
agreed  between  these  twoeommanders, 
that  Torres  should  take  the  command 
of  this  stronghold  of  the  independents, 
which  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  and  every  necessary,  and  that 
Mina,  with  a  body  of  irregular  caval¬ 
ry,  should  scour  the  country,  and  in¬ 
terrupt  a,s  much  as  possible  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  besiegers.  Mina 
found  that  the  cavalry,  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  under  his  command,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  brave  in  a  sudden  and  desulto¬ 
ry  attack,  were  totally  deficient  in  stea¬ 
diness  or  discipline. 

The  siege  of  Los  Remedios  com¬ 
menced  on  the  31  St  of  August,  and 
the  Spanish  commander,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  unusual  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  contrived,  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  trouble,  to  complete  a  line  of 
attack,  which  straitened  the  garrison, 
and  menaced  their  works  on  every  side. 
No  great  progress,  however,  was  made 
in  the  reduction  of  the  fortress :  the 
besiegers  were  repelled  in  all  their  at¬ 
tacks  {  and  a  sortie  was  undertaken  by 
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the  garrisoiiy  in  which  one  of  the  be¬ 
sieging  batteries  was  taken  and  de- 
•troyed.  General  Mina  executed  what 
was  committed  to  him  with  his  usual 
activity.  He  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
besiegers,  so  that  they  laboured  at 
times  under  great  privations,  and  he 
continually  threatened  an  attack  on 
their  works.  He  also  succeeded  in  ta¬ 
king  the  town  of  San  Luis  de  la 
Paz,  but  failed  in  hi|  attempt  on  San 
Miguel  el  Grande,  a  town  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  14  leagues  north  east 
of  Guanaxuato.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  gain  possession  of  the  latter  place 
by  coup  de  main.  But  his  followers, 
from  some  accidental  panic,  fell  into 
confusion,  and  hewas  forced  to  retreat. 
After  this  failure  he  dismissed  his 
troops  for  a  time,  and  took  refuge 
with  his  friend  Don  Marriano  Herre¬ 
ra,  at  his  castle,  called  El  Venadito. 
Secret  intelligence  of  the  place  where 
he  was  concealed  being  carried  to  the 
Spanish  general,  Don  Orrantia,  the 
house  was,  in  the  night,  surrounded 
with  troops.  The  small  body  of  ca¬ 
valry  which  he  had  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  attacked  and  dis¬ 
persed,  and,  the  gallant  Mina,  rush¬ 
ing  out  in  the  general  alarm,  without 
arms,  was  seized  and  made  prisoner  by 
a  Spanish  horseman,  while  be  was 
endeavouring  to  rally  his  men.  This 
took  place  the  SIst  November. 
He  was  treated  with  every  degjree  of 
indignity  and  harshness ;  and  orders 
were  received  from  the  viceroy  that 
he  should  be  immediately  shot.  On 
the  11th  November,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  fatal  ground  under  a  military 
escort ;  he  advanced  with  a  firm  step, 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  take  good 
aim.  The  accustomed  signal  was  gi¬ 
ven,  and  he  fell  without  a  struggle. 

The  royalists,  encouraged  by  the 
capture  and  death  of  Mina,  pressed 
the  siege  of  Los  Remedios  with  new 
vigour.  For  four  months  the  garri¬ 
son  held  out  against  all  their  attacks  ; 
but  at  length,  their  ammunition  fail- 
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ing,  it  was  resolved  toevacuatethe  fort¬ 
ress,  and  to  fly  unperceived  through 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  night  of  the 
1st  January,  1818,  was  fixed  on  for 
the  execution  of  this  plan ;  but  the 
movements  of  the  garrison  were  un¬ 
luckily  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who, 
entering  the  fortress  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  finding  it  evacuated,  pursued 
the  unhappy  fugitives,  attacking  and 
indiscriminately  massacring  men  and 
women.  The  garrison,  among  whom 
were  many  wounded,  shared  the  same 
fate,  being  some  of  them  shot,  while 
others  miserably  perished  in  the  flames 
of  their  houses,  which  the  barbarous 
royalists  set  on  fire.  Active  measures 
were  now  taken  in  every  quarter  by 
the  royalists  for  the  utter  exticction  of 
the  patriot  cause.  Most  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  who  commanded  corps  were  at¬ 
tacked,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  fortresses  for  safety ;  while 
the  royalist  troops  were  dispersed  in 
small  bodies  through  the  pueblas,  or 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
disaffected  ih  awe.  The  inhabitants, 
according  to  all  accounts,  suffered 
from  them  the  extreme  of  oppression  ; 
and  if  a  small  force  were  landed,  round 
which  they  could  rally,  they  would 
readily  unite  in  resistance  to  their  op¬ 
pressors,  who,  though  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  the  present  in  overpower¬ 
ing  all  opposition,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  excited  such  an  inveterate  and 
universal  disaffection,  that  the  people 
only  wait  for  the  first  favourable  oc¬ 
casion,  to  break  forth  into  open  insur¬ 
rection,  and  to  shake  off  the  tyranny 
which  oppresses  them. 

In  other  parts  of  Spanish  America 
the  revolution  has  gone  on  with  uni¬ 
form  and  increasing  success.  At  Bu¬ 
enos  Ayres  the  patriots  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  an  independent 
government,  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1817,  they  dispatched  a  force 
westward  to  assist  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  Chili,  who  were  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  the  troops  sent  against  them  by 
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the  viceroy  of  Peru»  and  were  in  con*  with  great  slaughter.  General  Soler 
sequence  Drought  under  the  yoke  of  at  the  same  time  rushed  up  the  re* 
the  mother  country,  from  which  they  maining  heights,  and  carried  them  at 
were  atone  time  emancipated.  This  ex*  the  point  of  the  bavonet;  to  that  the 
pedition,  commanded  by  General  San  enemy  was  defeated  at  all  points,  and 
Martin,  commenced  its  march  early  his  infantry  nearly  destroyed.  The 
in  January  1817,  and  arrived  about  whole  baggage  and  artillery,  and  con* 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  the  neigh*  siderable  magazines  of  military  stores, 
bourhood  of  the  Cordilleras.  Here  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  this  vic- 
the  force  was  assembled  by  its  com*  tory.  The  Spanish  authorities  in  Chili 
mander,  in  good  order,  and  a  com*  were  in  dismay  when  they  were  ap* 
bined  movement  was  cona*rted  in  or*  prised  of  the  defeat  of  their  troops, 
der  to  carry  the  four  defiles  of  the  An*  and  of  the  rapid  advance  of  General 
des  through  which  the  road  lay.  A  San  Martin.  The  capital,  Santiago, 
determined  resistance  was  expected  was  abandoned  by  the  governor,  who 
from  the  royal  troops  whu  defended  flying  with  the  miserame  remnant  of 
the  heights ;  but  they  were  finally  his  troops  to  Valparaiso,  was  inter* 
driven  from  all  their  positions  on  the  cepted  in  his  flight,  and  taken  by  a 
Aconcagua  by  the  bravery  of  the  pa*  party  of  mounted  grenadiers.  Gene* 
triots  ;  and  General  San  Martin  resol*  ral  San  Martin  approached  the  capital 
,  ved  to  pursue  his  advantages  with  vi*  by  rapid  marches,  where  he  was  re* 
gour.  For  this  purpose  he  re-esta*  ceived  as  a  deliverer.  The  Spanish 
blished  the  bridge  over  the  Aconcagua,  government  was  again  put  down,  and 
which  had  been  broken  down,  in  order  a  new  system  established,  more  conso* 
to  attack  the  enemy,  at  Chacabuco,  nant  to  the  wishes  as  well  as  the  inte* 
before  he  had  time  to  collect  all  his  rests  of  the  people.  In  other  parts  of 
forces  for  the  defence  of  this  position.  Chili,  the  same  successes  attended  the 
The  two  following  days,  namely,  the  republican  arms,  and  every  where  the 
10th  and  11th,  were  spent  in  recon*  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  were  glad* 
noitring,  and  it  appeared  plain,  from  ly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
the  enemy’s  dispositions,  that  he  was  rejoiced  in  their  emancipation  from'the 
determined  to  maintain  his  ground,  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  In  the 
The  plan  of  attack  was  accordingly  course  of  the  year  1817,  a  force  was 
arranged  without  loss  of  time.  Gene*  also  dispatched  into  the  interior  by  the 
ral  Soler,  with  a  body  of  infantry  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the 
7  field-pieces,  was  directed  to  turn  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  royalist 
right,  while  Gleneral  O’Higgins  was  troops  stationed  in  the  province  of 
to  attack  in  front.  General  Soler’s  Tucoman:  several  actions  took  place 
movement  was  conducted  with  great  in  consequence,  in  which  the  republi* 
skill  and  success.  He  ascended  a  crag,  can  troops  appear  to  have  been  victo* 
gy  and  impracticable  mountain  with  rious,  but  as  to  the  exact  consequen- 
such  secrecy,  that  the  royalist  troops  ces  of  which,  we  have  no  certain  in* 
did  not  perceive  him  until  he  had  at*  formation.  It  seems  obvious,  how* 
tained  a  commanding  height,  which  ever,  that  the  people  in  every  quarter 
overlooked  their  position,  and  which  are  eager  for  independence,  and  it  is 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  aban*  only  by  the  influence  of  troops  tlut 
don.  They  had  to  retreat  across  a  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country  ia 
plain  about  four  miles  in  extent,  which  any  where  preserved.  The  original 
movement  their  infantry  were  already  tie  which  bound  the  colony  to  the  pa- 
executing,  when  they  were  attacked  rent  state  is  entirely  broken.  The 
and  broken  by  General  O’Higgins  cause  of  independence  has  already  ta*. 
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ken  deep  root ;  and,  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  the  whole  of 
Spanish  America  seems  destined,  ere 
long,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  in¬ 
dependent  states,  for  which  they  have 
•o  bravely  fought. 

On  the  29th  June,  the  island  of 
Amelia  was  taken  by  Gregor  M‘Gre. 
gor,  who  landed  with  a  small  force, 
and  advanced  to  the  fort  of  Fernandi- 
na,  which  immediately  surrendered. 
This  island  having  become  the  resort 
of  a  piratical  banditti,  who,  under 
pretence  of  attacking  Spanish  vessels, 
molested  the  trade  of  other  nations,  it 
was  taken  possession  of  on  the  22d 
December  by  an  American  force,  and 
has  been  ever  since  retained  by  the 
United  States. 

The  spirit  of  reform  and  the  desire 
of  independence  which  had  been  so 
long  gaining  ground  in  the  colonies  of 
Spain,  appears  to  have  extended  it¬ 
self  to  other  parts  of  South  America. 
On  the  7th  April,  a  formidable  revo¬ 
lution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Per¬ 
nambuco,  originating,  it  is  said,  partly 
io  the  univer^  discontent  among  the 
troops  for  want  of  pay,  and  partly  in 
the  irritation  of  the  people  from  the 
rigorous  conscriptions  and  excessive 
contributions  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them.  The  following  accident 
called  forth  this  lurking  discontent. 
A  colonel  having,  for  some  unknown 
cause,  accused  one  of  his  officers  on  the 
parade,  the  latter,  imagining  that  his 
meditated  treason  had  been  detected, 
drew  his  sword,  and  laid  his  superior 
officer  dead  at  his  feet.  The  alarm 
was  immediately  given  to  the  other 
conspirators.  The  bells  were  rung, 
and  the  population  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  the  troops,  rose  with  one  con¬ 
sent,  subverting  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities,  and  seizing  the  shipping  in 
the  river.  A  congress  was  immedi¬ 
ately  called,  and  measures  were  taken 
for  framing  the  plan  of  a  new  govem- 
mtnt. 


The  roy  al  authorities  at  Rio  Janei¬ 
ro  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary 
measures  for  quelling  this  alarming 
commotion.  An  armament  was  fitted 
out,  and  sen  t  against  Pernambuco,  and 
the  troops  Ibeing  landed,  were  met  by 
the  insurge  nts,  whom  they  defeated 
and  disperse  -d.  The  town  was  in  the 
mean  time  e  ntered  by  the  blockading 
squadron ;  t  he  royal  standard  was  again 
hoisted  ;  and  thus  was  this  premature 
attempt  at  revolution  entirely  crushed. 
The  leaders  were  afterwards  appre¬ 
hended,  and  being  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
were  there  tried,  and  condemned  to 
expiate  their  temerity  on  the  scaffold, 
which  uentence  was,  in  respect  to  most 
of  then),  carried  into  imm^iate  execu¬ 
tion.  'rranquillity  was  in  consequence 
restored ;  the  people  were  obliged  to 
submit ;  though  no  inquiry  was  insti-  « 
tuted  into  their  alleged  grievances,  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  to  reform  the 
most  notorious  and  admitted  evils. 
The  root  of  disaffection  was  thus  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  in  the  soil,  there  to 
spread  and  to  increase,  and  at  some 
future  and  more  convenient  season,  to 
spring  up  into  new  and  dangerous 
commotions,  which  it  might  not  be 
found  so  easy  to  check  or  to  controL 
The  history  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1817,  presents,  as  usual, 
the  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  and  peace.  The  election  of  a 
president  engaged  for  a  time  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention ;  and  Mr  Monroe  was 
chosen  to  fill  this  high  office,  in  room 
of  Mr  Maddison,  who  retired,  having 
fulfilled  the  term  fixed  by  law  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  office.  He  was  for¬ 
mally  inaugurated  into  that  office  on 
the  20th  March,  on  an  elevated  porti¬ 
co  erected  in  front  of  the  capital  at 
Washington,  when  he  addressed  those 
assembled  at  considerable  length.  He 
congratulated  his  fellow-citizens  on’ 
the  excellence  of  their  government  and 
institutions :  he  recommended  the  for¬ 
tification  of  the  coast,  in  the  view  of 
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their  being  again  involved  in  foreign 
war— also  the  regulations  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  some  system  for  train, 
ing  the  mass  of  the  people  to  arms. 
With  regard  to  commerce,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  rendering  the 
United  States  independent  both  of  a 
market  for  their  rude  produce,  and  of 
a  supply  of  manubtctures.  The  con- 
struction  of  canals,  roads,  and  bridges, 
he  held  out  as  one  great  source  of  im¬ 
provement.  He  stated  his  resolution 
to  enforce,  with  great  exactness,  the 
collection  of  the  public  money;  and 
concluded  with  proposing  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessors  in  office  as  his  pat¬ 
tern.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  steps 
were  taken  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
objects  recommended  by  the  president. 
A  survey  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  was  ordered,  in  order  to  select 
a  convenient  station  for  a  naval  depot. 
But  no  very  efficient  measures  appear 
to  have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  remote  contingency  of  a 
future  war.  The  Congress  was  opened 
by  Mr  Munroe  on  the  2d  December. 
In  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the 
legislature  on  this  occasion,  he  con¬ 
gratulates  his  fellow-citizens  on  the 
improving  and  happy  condition  of  the 
country — he  informed  them  that  the 
best  understanding  prevailed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
and  that,  by  an  amicable  arrangement, 
the  armed  force  on  the  lakes  in  Cana¬ 
da  had  been  dismantled,  and  only  one 
or  two  vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to 
navigate  the  lakes,  armed  with  one 
gun ;  that  a  proposition  for  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  commerce  between 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  those 
of  the  United  States  was  to  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  had  been  de¬ 
clined  by  the  former  power.  The 
president  described  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  as  extremely  flourishing,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  into  the  treasury,  for  the  year 
1817,  amounting  to  ,24,500,000  dol¬ 
lars  ;  while  the  cxpences,  on  the  most 
vox..  X.  PAHT  I. 
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liberal  scale,  and  after  allowing  10 
millions  for  a  sinking  fund,  amounted 
only  to  21 ,800,000  dollars,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  2,700,000  dollars, 
besides  a  balance  in  the  treasury.  The 
arrangements  which  had  been  adtmted 
for  extending  the  colonization  of  the 
interior,  were  dwelt  upon  with  great 
satisfaction.  The  native  title  had  been 
extinguished,  by  means  of  a  fair  pur¬ 
chase,  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  great 


try  to  expand^  with  undiminished  ener- 
gfy,  for  a  century  to  come ;  to  carry 
on,  without  halting,  the  cultivation  of 
the  districts  in  the  interior;  and  to 
advance  in  the  work  of  improvement, 
until  their  course  should  be  arrested 
by  the  vast  barrier  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Those  vast  plans  of  colonization 
projected  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  appear  to  be  seconded 
by  the  spirit  and  enterprize  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the 
American  territory,  the  population 
of  the  country  is  gradually  making  a 
progress  westward.  Louisiana,  which 
is  but  a  recent  acquisition,  has  been 
explored  in  all  its  parts,  and  settle¬ 
ments  begin  to  be  established  through, 
out  this  extensive  country.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  cultiva¬ 
tion  already  begins  to  make  progress ; 
and  even  in  the  remote  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  several 
settlements  have  been  begun.  In 
the  state  of  Georgia,  extensive  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  from  the  Indian 
tribes,  by  which  they  agreed  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  whole  country  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  sonte 
territory  to  the  westward  of  that  ri¬ 
ver;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  west,  the  country  is  cleared  of 
its  original  proprietors.  It  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this-  ample  expanse  of  un¬ 
touched  and  fertile  territory,  which 


partofMichigan,andthe  whole  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  ;  thus  affording  ample  scope  for 
the  increasing  population  of  the  coun- 
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forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
American  community.  It  is  in  this 
▼iew  that  the  American  people  pre¬ 
sent  so  singular  and  imposing  a  spec¬ 
tacle.  Year  after  year,  they  are  nar¬ 
rowing  the  boundaries  of  the  desert ; 
crowos  of  adventurous  emigrants  con¬ 
tinually  resort  to  the  verge  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  there  to  breathe  the  free  air  of 
that  wild  region,  exempted  from  so¬ 
cial  restraints.  Here  they  act  in  the 
double  capacityofcultivator  and  hunts¬ 
man,  partly  civilized  and  partly  sa¬ 
vage,  until  by  the  progress  of  improve¬ 
ment  they  are  gradually  surrounded 
with  new  settlers,  and  again  brought 
within  the  pale  of  order  and  law. 
Tired  of  the  dull  routine  of  social  life, 
they  dispose  of  their  lands  to  emigrants 
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of  mot«  settled  habits,  and  again  take 
their  station  on  the  verge  of  the  de¬ 
sert,— there  to  bear  the  brunt  of  sa¬ 
vage  hostility  |  to  hunt  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  ;  and  by  their  wild  and  ferocious 
habits,  to  clear  the  way,  as  successful 
pioneers,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  population.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  country  graduallyas- 
sumes  the  aspect  of  civilization.  The 
woods  and  men  are  cleared  away,  too 
frequently  by  the  same  merciless  pro¬ 
cess  of  destruction— the  fields  are  cul¬ 
tivated — the  dwellings  of  men  usurp 
the  place  of  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts ; 
and  thus,  under  the  guidance  of  her 
wise  and  enlightened  government, 
America  advances,  with  an  irresistible 
pace,  to  greatness  and  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


INDIA. 


Pindaree  War — Origin  of  the  Pindarees.—^ Defensive  Plant  adojded-^Inef- 
^ficient. — Offensive  War  undertaken. — Advance  of  the  British  Armies. —  H^ar 
with  the  Peishma. — His  Defeat  and  Surrender.— War  with  the  Rajah 
Nagpoor.— Critical  Position  of  the  British./— FinaUy  Repulse  the  Enemy.— 
Surrender  of  the  Rajah. — Subsequent  Battle  and  Defeat  of  his  Army^— 
War  terminated.— Advance  of  the  British  against  the  Pindarees. — War  with 
Holkar — His  Defeat. — War  concluded  by  a  Treaty,— Destruction  of  the 
Pindarees— Objects  qf  the  War, 

The  year  1817  was  productive  of  thus  for  ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  freed 
great  events  and  important  revolutions  from  this  dreadful  scourge.  The 
on  the  continent  of  India.  The  tran*  transactions  which  terminated  in  these 
quillity  of  our  extensive  possessions  in  successful  results  will  form  the  sub- 
that  country  was  seriously  disturbed  ject  of  the  following  narrative,  which 
in  various  quarters,  first,  by  the  con-  it  will  be  proper  to  introduce  by  a 
tinued  incursions  of  the  Pindarees,  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  pro-  . 
lawlesscombination  of  freebooters,  who  gress  of  the  Pindarees. 
had  been  graduallv  growing  formida-  From  the  constant  wars  and  com- 
ble,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  motions  which  prevailed  among  the 
since  the  year  1805 ;  and,  secondly,  by  native  powers  in  India,  it  necessarily 
the  hostility  of  the  native  princes,  who  happened  that  a  great  proportion  of 
appear  about  this  period  to  have  en-  the  population  was  trainra  to  habits  of 
tered  into  a  general  combination  for  disorder  and  military  licence ;  and  al- 
the  destruction  of  the  British  power,  though  the  settlement  which  was  ef- 
Those  various  emergencies  were  met  fected  in  1805,  under  the  second  ad- 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  government  with  ministration  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
corresponding  energy,  by  prudence  in  Sir  George  Barlow,  was  sufficiently 
counsel  and  vigour  in  action,  and  the  satisfactory,  in  as  far  as  it  respected 
formidable  confederacy  of  hostile  prin-  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different 
ces  was  completely  discomfited ;  the  independent  powers,  it  unfortunately 
sovereignty  of  the  British  in  India  was  had  no  tendency  to  check  this  great 
establi^ed  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  and  growing  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
ever ;  and  the  Pindaree  hordes  were  it  was  evident,  that  subsequent  to  t^ 
not  only  chased  with  disgrace  from  the  peace  of  1805,  the  class  addicted  to 
British  territories,  but,  being  pursued  these  habits  was  fast  increasing,  and 
to  their  haunts,  were  cut  off,  root  and  were  improving  in  consistency  and 
branch,  and  the  continent  of  India  was  strength.  They  were  regularly  astu-  ' 
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cuted  into  bands  under  recognised 
leaders,  and  indiscriminate  plunder  was 
their  only  object.  Numbers  of  these 
freebooters  were  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  and 
these  princes,  if  th^  did  not  abet  them, 
made  no  great  efiorts  for  their  sup¬ 
pression.  These  military  plunderers 
were  known  under  the  general  deno¬ 
mination  of  Pindarees,  and  their  force 
consisted  of  a  species  of  light  cavalry, 
which  scoured  the  country,  and  defied 
all  pursuit,  by  the  celerity  of  their 
movements.  Their  uniform  practice 
was  to  plunder  and  waste  the  towns 
and  villages  with  the  most  unheard-of 
barbarity — neither  age  nor  sex  were 
spared;  and  the  most  shocking  tor¬ 
tures  were  frequently  inflicted,  in  or¬ 
der  to  force  from  tne  defenceless  in¬ 
habitants  a  disclosure  of  their  secret 
hoards.  Before  undertaking  any  im¬ 
portant  expedition,  their  horses  were 
carefully  trained  to  long  marches  and 
hard  work ;  they  were  then  shod,  and 
a  leader  of  tried  courage  being  select¬ 
ed,  the  expedition  set  forward,  con¬ 
sisting  latterly  of  several  thousands. 
Out  of  1000  cavalry,  400  were  well 
mounted ;  they  were  armed  generally 
with  a  bamboo  spear,  from  12  to  18 
feet  long ;  but  as  fire-arms  Were  in- 
dispensible  in  the  attack  of  villages, 
every  fifteenth  man  carried  a  match¬ 
lock.  Of  the  remaining  600,  about 
two-thirds  were  indifferently  mounted 
and  variously  armed,  and  the  remain¬ 
der,  consisting  of  slaves,  attendants, 
and  camp  followers,  were  mounted  on 
tattoos  or  wild  ponies,  and  kept  up 
with  the  main  body  as  they  best  could. 
About  the  year  1814,  these  predatory 
bands  consisted  of  about  40,000  horse, 
which  were  daily  recruited  by  desert¬ 
ers  from  Holkar’s  irregular  bands,  and 
from  the  loose  cavalry  establishments 
of  Scindia  and  others,  where  they  were 
retained  by  no  tie  but  that  of  present 
advantage,  and  where  they  were  al¬ 
ways  in  arrears  of  pay.  The  central 
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situation  of  these  freebooters,'  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  three  presi¬ 
dencies,  rendered  them  formidable  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  though  the  British  were  in 
the  practice  of  guarding  their  frontiers 
by  a  line  of  posts,  it  was  easily  pene¬ 
trated  by  these  flying  hordes,  and  the 
country,  in  consequence,  subjected  to 
annual  devastations.  Their  first  in¬ 
cursions  into  the  British  territories 
took  place  in  1809  and  1812.  In 
1815,  a  body  of  8000  Pindarees  cross¬ 
ed  the  Nerbuddah,  penetrating  to  the 
Kishna,  though  they  were  watched 
both  by  infantry  and  cavalry;  and 
they  were  only  deterred  from  crossing 
into  the  Madras  presidency  by  the 
swollen  state  of  the  river,  along  whose 
fertile  and  populous  banks  they  took 
their  course,  plundering  and  burning 
as  they  went  along,  and  committing 
every  kind  of  enormity.  They  finally 
made  good  their  retreat  along  the  Bri¬ 
tish  positions  with  an  immense  booty, 
and  with  utter  impunity.  A  second 
expedition  soon  after  crossed  the  Ner¬ 
buddah  ;  in  one  day  they  marched  38 
miles,  plundering  9^  villages  with  eve¬ 
ry  circumstance  of  barbarous  outrage ; 
next  day  they  marched  38  miles,  and 
plundered  54  villages.  They  finally 
returned  loaded  with  spoil,  and  with 
scarcely  any  loss ;  and  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  during  the  12  days  they 
remained  within  the  Company’s  terri¬ 
tories,  182  persons  were  put  to  a  cruel 
death,  505  were  severely  wounded, 
and  3603  suffered  different  kinds  of 
torture. 

The  devastations  of  this  horde  of 
plunderers  having  become  so  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  so  widely  extended,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  vigorous  measures 
for  protecting  the  Company’s  territories 
from  so  dreadful  a  scourge.  With  this 
view  it  was  resolved  to  establish  along 
the  course  of  the  Nerbuddah,  which 
crosses  the  country  in  a  direction  near¬ 
ly  from  east  to  west,  an  extensive  line 
6f  defensive  positions,  and  by  the  26th 
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October,  1816,  thii  line  extending 
nearlf  150  miles  from  Soonee  to  Siru 
DSgur,  wu  completed.  Great  was  the 
alarm  spread  among  the  Pindarces  bjr 
the  advance  of  the  British  troops  to 
the  Nerbuddah )  they  immediately  re> 
tired  northward  towards  Malwa,  and 
even  suspended  the  preparations  which 
they  were  making  for  an  expedition  to 
the  north.  But  when  they  observed 
that  the  British  remained  stationary  on 
the  Nerbuddah,  their  courage  and  their 
hopes  revived.  In  the  course  of  No* 
vember  and  December,  Colonel  Walk« 
er's  line  was  penetrated  by  different  bo. 
dies  of  the  Pindarees,  with  a  rapidity 
of  movement  which  baffled  all  the  at. 
tempts  of  the  infantry,  either  to  im. 
pede  or  harass  their  march.  Two  ex* 
peditions  were  formed,  which  advan. 
ced  the  one  towards  the  east,  and  the 
othertook  a  northern  direction.  There 
was  besides  another  division  of  the  Pin* 
daree  force  which  crossed  the  Ner. 
buddah,  and  having  passed  the  valley 
of  the  Taptee,  and  the  mountains  of 
Berar,  advanced  northward  between 
Aurungabad  and  Talna,  and  moved 
direct  upon  Ahmednagur.  By  the  sin. 
gular  activity  of  the  Company's  troops, 
aided  also  by  fortunate  accidents,  all 
these  expeditions  were  intercepted, 
broken,  and  discomfited,  so  that  very 
few  of  the  plunderers  ever  reached 
their  own  country.  The  Pindarees 
were  so  disheartened  by  these  reverses, 
that  they  did  not  again  venture,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  into  the 
Company's  territories,  but  confined 
their  ravages,  which  were  carried  on 
for  mere  subsistence,  to  the  northern 
confines  of  India,  above  the  mountains 
of  Malwa. 

But  although,  in  the  course  of  this 
active  campaign,  the  most  brilliant 
successes  were  achieved,  it  was  still 
evident  that  the  result  was  owing  ful. 
ly  as  much  to  accident,  as  to  any  pre¬ 
vious  calculation }  and  had  the  differ. 


ent  expeditions  taken  another  course, 
in  place  of  being  overtaken  and  dis* 
persed,  they  might,  as  in  former  occa¬ 
sions,  have  safely  re-crossed  the  Ner* 
budda,  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  wasted 
provinces.  In  pbee  of  a  system  of 
mere  passive  defence,  therefore,  which 
was  necessarily  insecure  and  inefficient,' 
it  was  resolved  to  carry  on  active  oper¬ 
ations  against  these  predatory  hordes, 
to  attack  them  in  their  native  haunts, 
and  either  to  exterminate  them  or  to 
drive  them  from  the  advantageous  po- 
sition  which  they  occupied  in  the  very 
centre  of  India.  With  this  view,  the 
rainy  season  of  1817  was  spent  in  pre. 
parations  for  a  great  mihtary  effort 
against  the  Pindarees,  and  their  abet- 
tors,  if  any  such  should  be  found 
among  the  central  powers  of  India. 
It  was  resolved,  in  this  war,  to  admit 
of  no  neutrality,  and  those  who  refused 
their  aid  in  the  common  cause  of  peace 
and  good  order,  were,  if  it  was  found 
expedient,  to  Iw  treated  as  enemies. 
The  plan  of  the  cammign  was  simple 
and  comprehensive.  The  armies  of  the 
Company  were  to  advance  southward 
for  the  purpose  of  encompassing  the 
devoted  territories  of  the  treebooters, 
with  an  extended  cordon  of  troops, 
which  were  gradually  to  converge  to  a 
common  centre,  surrounding  tbe  enemy 
at  CTCiT  point,  and  preventmg  his  es¬ 
cape.  On  the  side  of  Hindostan,  four 
divisions  were  to  take  the  field,  each 
of  sufficient  strength  to  act  indepen¬ 
dently  according  to  circumstances,  be- 
sides  two  corps  of  observation,  to 
guard  the  frontiers  against  acciden- 
tal  incursions.  On  tbe  side  of  the 
Deccan  four  independent  corps  were 
in  like  manner  to  take  the  fiel^  and  a 
corps  were  also  to  penetrate  from  Gu- 
zerat,  in  order  to  complete  the  in¬ 
tended  line  of  operations.  The  Go- 
vemor.Geoeral  the  Marq^uis  of  Hast¬ 
ings  was  to  take  the  Mid  in  per¬ 
son,  under  whose  orders  Sir  Thoma* 
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Hislop,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Generals 
Doveton,  Smith,  Floyer,  and  Pritaler, 
held  important  commands. 

In  the  course  of  October,  or  earljr 
in  November,  all  the  different  divisions 
of  the  grand  army  had  arrived  at  the 
different  positions  assigned  them  on 
the  Nerbuddah,  and  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  continue  their  movements, 
and  to  advance  into  Malwa,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  Pindarees  out  of 
that  country.  But  this  plan  was  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  by  the  intelligence 
which  reached  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  of 
the  Peshwa,  or  prince  of  Poonab,  an 
ally  and  dependent  of  the  British,  having 
risen  in  arms  against  their  authority. 

This  prince  was  one  of  those  with 
whom  tne  British  had  concluded  a 
subsidiary  alliance,  by  which  they 
agp-eed  to  furnish  a  military  force,  for 
the  support  of  the  sovereign’s  authori¬ 
ty,  receiving  in  return  a  subsidy  in 
money,  or  a  territorial  cession,  and  it 
was  further  provided  that  no  political 
negociation  should  be  carried  on  with 
any  foreign  power,  except  in  concert 
with  the  British  Government,  to  whose 
arbitration  all  claims  and  disputes  of 
every  sort  were  to  be  submitted.  To 
this  state  of  degrading  dependence, 
which  left  them  the  mere  shadow  of 
sovereign  authority,  the  princes  of 
India  were  naturally  averse,  and  it 
was  generally  from  necessity  that  they 
submitted  to  any  foreign  interference 
in  their  internal  concerns.  Bajee  Rao, 
the  prince  of  Poonah,  had  been  long 
Impatient  of  the  British  yoke ;  but 
each  new  effort  that  he  made  to  eman¬ 
cipate  himself  only  brought  him  un¬ 
der  more  severe,  arbitrary,  and  degra¬ 
ding  stipulations  ;  so  that,  though  he 
was  naturally  a  weak  prince,  and  wa¬ 
vering  in  bis  counsel,  he  at  last  resolved 
on  hostility.  The  Company’s  troops  be¬ 
ing  mostly  engaged  in  the  north  against 
the  Pindarees,  and  only  one  brigade  left 
at  Poonab,  the  occasion  was  deemed 


favourable  for  striking  a  decisive  blow  | 
and  during  the  whole  of  October,  Ba¬ 
jee  Rao,  the  prince,  continued  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  armies  from  all  quarters  {  so 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
there  was  an  immense  accumulation  of 
Mahratta  troops  at  Poonah,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Company’s  brigade, 
surrounded  on  every  side,  became  still 
more  alarming.  Mr  Elphinstone,  the 
British  resident  at  the  court  of  Poonah, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  Peshwa’s 
hostile  views,  was  unwilling  to  be  the 
first  to  commence  hostilities.  He  had 
remonstrated  to  no  purpose,  against 
such  a  concentration  of  troops  in  the 
capital,  and  on  the  21st  October,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  bore  such  a  menacing  appear¬ 
ance,  that  the  resident  resolved  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  worst,  by  moving  the  bri¬ 
gade  from  the  position  which  it  usually 
occupied,  to  one  more  advantageous 
at  the  village  of  Kirkee,  where  it  was 
protected  by  the  Moola  river  in  the 
rear  and  on  the  left,  and  was  support¬ 
ed  on  the  right  flank  by  the  village. 
After  the  movement  of  the  brigade  to 
this  position,  every  day  produced  more 
decisive  symptoms  of  approaching^hos- 
tilities.  An  officer  on  his  way  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  was  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty,  after  being  se¬ 
verely  wounded.  Early  in  the  month 
of  October,  Brigadier-General  Smith 
had  proceeded  northwards  according 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  by  his  absence  the  brigade  at 
Poonah  was  deprived  of  the  support 
which  it  derived  from  the  troops  which , 
were  usually  stationed  at  Seroor,  about 
30  miles  to  the  northwest.  On  learn¬ 
ing,  however,  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
Poonah,  a  light  battalion  was  ordered 
back  to  Seroor,  and  towards  the  end 
of  October,  the  Brigadier-General 
himself  concentrated  his  force  on  the 
Godaveree.  He  had  arranged  with 
Mr  Elphinstone,  that  if  he  did  not 
hear  daily  from  Poonah,  he  would  con- 
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•ider  the  communication  cut  off*  and 
would  haaten  immediately  to  hit  at- 
aiitance. 

The  reiidentf  aeeing  no  poaiibility 
of  avoiding  hOstilitien,  sent  orders  to 
the  light  battalion  at  Seroor,  together 
with  a  corps  of  1000  auailiary  force, 
to  move  towards  Poonah.  The  light 
battalion  left  Seroor  on  the  5th  No« 
vember,  and  Bajee  Rao  the  Peshwa,  on 
hearing  intelligence  of  its  approach, 
immediately  put  his  armr  in  motion, 
and  took  up  a  position  between  the 
residency,  and  the  brigade  at  Kirkee, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  the 
communication  between.  Mr  Elphin- 
stone  remonstrating  against  this  hos* 
tile  movement,  the  Peshwa  assigned  as 
his  reason  the  march  of  the  troops 
from  Seroor  to  Poonah,  and  demanded 
that  all  the  Europeans  who  had  lately 
arrived  at  his  capital,  should  be  sent 
back  to  Bombay  )  that  the  brigade 
should  be  reduced  to  its  usual  strength, 
and  be  cantoned  at  such  a  place  as  the 
Peshwa  should  select ;  and  finally,  a 
categorical  answer  was  required  to 
these  demands.  Mr  Elphinstone  dis¬ 
puted  the  right  of  the  Peshwa  to  make 
these  demands,  and  added,  that  if  his 
Highness  joined  his  army  he  would 
proceed  to  his  brigade,  and  that  if  his 
troops  advanced  to  the  brigade,  they 
would  be  attacked.  After  receiving 
this  message,  the  Peshwa  mounted  his 
horse  and  joined  his  army,  and  Mr 
Elphinstone  immediately  left  the  resi¬ 
dency  ^which  was  attacked  and  plun¬ 
dered  )  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
joining  the  brigade  by  the  bridge  of 
Kirkee. 

The  fighting  commenced  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after,  chiefly  by  a  distant  can¬ 
nonade.  Immense  bodies  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  horse  appeared  in  front  of  the 
British  line,  which  they  attempted  to 
out-flank,  and  having  partly  succeded 
in  this  manoeuvre,  they  made  a  spirited 
charge  against  the  left  of  the  line  ;  but 
were  driven  back  after  a  short  con¬ 


test.  The  British  troops  charging  in 
their  turn,  and  too  eager  in  the  pur¬ 
suit,  were  thrown  into  some  confusion, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  horse,  which  had  got  round  both 
their  flanks.  The  battle  was  restored 
by  the  advance  of  a  body  of  Eoropean 
troops,  under  Colonel  Burr,  and  by 
the  fire  of  the  two  guns  on  the  left, 
which  were  served  with  great  effect. 
This  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  enemy  attempted  to  come  to  close 
quarters.  At  the  approach  of  night 
the  troops  retired  to  Kirkee,  and  were 
no  further  molested,  having  had  18 
killed  and  57  wounded  ;  while  the  lots 
of  the  enemy  amounted  to  about  500. 
This  action  was  fought  on  the  5th  of 
November. 

On  the  following  day,  the  British 
were  joined  by  the  light  battalion  and 
the  irregular  horse  from  Seroor,  and 
on  the  1 3th  November,  Brigadier- Ge¬ 
neral  Smith  arrived  at  Poonah,  having 
been  harassed  in  his  march  by  large 
bodies  of  the  Mahratta  horse.  Next 
day,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  which  was  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Moola-Moola  ri¬ 
ver.  The  river  was  crossed  after  some 
opposition,  and  next  morning,  before 
day-break,  the  attack  was  commenced, 
as  agreed  on  ;  but  the  camp  was  found 
deserted,  the  enemy  having  quietly  re¬ 
tired  in  the  night.  General  .imith  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  an  unremitting 
pursuit  of  the  Peshwa,  who  was  pur¬ 
sued  from  place  to  place  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  corps  of  the  British  army,  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  surrender.  He 
was  deposed  from  his  throne,  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  particular  city  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  100,0(XH.  per  annum  for  his 
support.  His  dominions  were  taken 
under  the  administration  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish. 

Appo  Saheb,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor, 
who  was  held  in  the  same  degrading 
thraldom  by  the  British,  pursued  a  simi- 
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Ur  course,  which  terminated  inlike  man¬ 
ner  in  his  complete  overthrow.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  November  that 
the  British  resident  first  became  sus¬ 
picious  of  his  intentions,  and  on  the 
24'th  he  received  a  note  from  his  mi¬ 
nister,  informing  him,  that  a  Khilat,  or 
dress  of  honour,  had  arrived  for  the  Ra¬ 
jah  from  Poonah,  and  that  his  high¬ 
ness  intended  next  day  to  go  in  state 
to  his  camp,  in  order  to  be  formally 
invested  with  it,  and  to  assume  the 
Juree  Futka,  or  golden  streamer,  the 
emblem  of  high  command  in  the  Mah- 
ratta  armies,  which,  with  the  title  of 
general,  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Peshwa.  Mr  Jenkins  was  invited 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  ;  which  he 
declined,  remonstrating  at  the  same 
time  against  the  Rajah’s  acceptance  of 
any  tides  from  a  power  at  open  war 
with  the  British.  Notwithstanding 
this  remonstrance,  the  Rajah  was  for¬ 
mally  invested  with  the  Khilat  and 
other  insignia,  and  his  troops  immedi¬ 
ately  took  such  threatening  positions 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
every  preparation  against  any  sudden 
attack. 

The  residence  is  separated  from  the 
city  of  Nagpoor  by  a  small  ridg^  of 
high  ground,  with  two  hills  at  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  one  higher,  but  smaller 
than  the  other.  On  ^is  devation,  the 
British  awaited  the  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  commenced  at  sun-set  of 
the  26th  November  by  the  fire  of  the 
Arab  infantry.  The  artillery  then  open¬ 
ed  on  the  British  posiuon,  from  which 
the  fire  was  returned,  though  not  with 
equal  effect ;  the  men  being  much  ex¬ 
posed,  and  galled  besides  by  a  well- 
directed  fire  from  the  Arab  infantry, 
osted  under  cover  of  the  huts  and 
ouses  of  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  firing  continued  with  little 
intermission  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  by  which  time  the  small  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  encamped  at  the  residen¬ 
cy  had  suffered  severely,  and  on  the 


smaller  hill  particularly,  had  to  sus¬ 
tain  some  serious  assaults,  which  they 
bad  repulsed  with  gp^t  difficulty. 

The  British  troops  were  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  issue  of  this  day’s 
fighting.  They  had  to  contend  against 
fearful  odds,  and  if  the  attack  was 
renewed,  as  they  had  every  reason  to 
expect,  with  fresh  troops,  it  was  mani¬ 
fest,  however  bravely  they  might  de¬ 
fend  their  post,  that  in  the  end  they 
must  be  overpowered.  The  precious 
interval  of  the  night  was  duly  impro¬ 
ved  to  strengthen  their  defences,  and 
by  day-break  the  firing  recommenced 
with  greater  fury  then  ever;  additional 
guns  having  been  brought  to  bear  on 
their  position  during  the  night.  The 
enemy  fought  too  with  increased  con¬ 
fidence  ;  the  Arabs  were  especially 
conspicuous  for  their  courage,'and  to 
them  was  committed  the  assault  of 
the  smaller  hilL  The  accidental  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  tumbril  having  occasioned 
some  confusion,  they  seized  the  criti¬ 
cal  moment,  and  rushing  forward  with 
loud  cries,  stormed  the  hill,  putting  all 
the  wounded  to  the  sword.  The  gun 
which  they  found  in  the  position,  with 
two  others  which  they  brought  up, 
were  immediately  turned  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  with  great  effect.  The  Arabs  too, 
flushed  with  this  signal  success,  were 
seen  advancing  in  great  numbers  along 
the  ridge,  as  if  with  the  design  of 
making  a  general  attack,  while  the 
enemy  on  the  plain  below  assumed  a 
more  menacing  attitude.  An  alarm 
was  at  the  same  time  spread  among 
the  followers  and  families  of  sepoys, 
whose  lines  were  to  the  west  of  the 
smaller  hill,  now  occupied  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women 
and  children  contributed  not  a  little 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  native 
troops.  At  this  critical  moment  a 
most  brilliant  and  successful  charge 
was  made  by  Captain  Fitzgerald  on  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy's  horse.  He 
had  kept  himself  in  reserve  within  the 
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residency  ^unds*  while  the  enemy, 
accumulating  round  him  on  all  sides, 
had  brought  ten  light  guns  to  bear  up¬ 
on  bis  line.  In  this  extremity  he  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  last  and  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  drive  them  back ;  and  advan¬ 
cing  across  a  hollow  with  a  small 
party  of  horde,  the  enemy  retired, 
leaving  two  guns  in  his  possession  ; 
this  small  party  of  the  British  were 
now  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded, 
when  it  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
the  column  of  cavury,  who  halting 
at  the  abandoned  guns,  turned  them 
against  the  enemy  with  great  effect, 
and  effectually  kept  his  horse  in  check. 
This  success  greatly  encouraged  the 
Company’s  troops,  in  proportion  as  it 
damped  the  courage  of  the  assailants. 
The  firing  now  recommenced  from 
the  larger  hill  with  loud  shouts,  and 
the  explosion  of  atumbril  on  the  small¬ 
er  hill  having  caused  some  confusion 
among  the  Arabs,  a  party  from  the 
larger  hill  rushed  forward,  and  drove 
them  back  with  the  loss  of  three  guns. 
The  battle  was  now  entirely  restored, 
and  the  enemy’s  troops  were  finally 
driven  back  at  all  points,  from  the 
the  hills  as  well  as  from  all  the  sur. 
rounding  houses  and  villages  in  the 
plains  below. 

This  trying  contest  was  terminated 
about  noon  on  the  27th,  after  eighteen 
hours  of  unintermitted  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  The  Company’s  troops  were 
greatly  over-matched  in  point  of  num- 
here.  They  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  1400  fighting  men,  of  whom  #ne 
fourth  were  either  killed  or  wounded  ; 
while  the  Rajah,  it  is  said,  had  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000  infantry  in  the  field, 
and  at  least  an  equal  number  of  horse, 
though  his  chief  reliance  was  placed  on 
a  bo(^  of  between  S  and  4000  Arabs, 
who  fought  with  great  bravery.  It  is 
scarcely  credible,  however,  that  with 
numbers  so  immensely  disproportion¬ 
ate,  the  battle  could  have  been  brought 
to  a  successful  issue. 


Troops  immediately  poured  into 
Nagpoor  from  every  quarter,  and  the 
Rajah,  dispirited  by  the  ill  success  of 
his  first  attack,  was  disposed  to  accept 
almost  any  terms.  Those  proposed 
to  him  were  sufficiently  humiliating : 
That  he  should  give  up  all  his  artil¬ 
lery,  leaving  it  to  the  British  to  re¬ 
store  what  they  thought  proper;  that 
he  should  disband  the  Arabs  and  other 
mercenary  troops ;  and  that  he  should 
come  over  himself  as  an  hostage  for 
the  performance  of  these  conditions, 
unattended,  to  the  British  camp.  He 
was  allowed  to  deliberate  on  this  offer 
till  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock ; 
which  time  being  expired,  the  army, 
under  General  Doveton,  advanced  in 
order  of  battle  to  the  attack.  The 
fears  of  the  Rajah  now  prevailed,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  off  with 
his  ministers,  and  a  few  other  attend¬ 
ants,  straight  to  the  presidency,  where 
he  delivered  himself  up  to  Mr  Jen¬ 
kins. 

General  Doveton  halted  on  receiv- 
ing  this  information,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  arrangements  were 
agreed  on  for  the  surrender  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  minister  of  the  Rajah  at 
length  returned  from  the  army,  and 
reported  that  every  thing  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  fulfilling  the  terms,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Doveton  was  requested  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  party  to  take  possession  of  the 
abandoned  guns.  The  general,  on 
examining  the  messengers,  suspected 
that  some  deception  was  intended,  and 
in  jdace  of  sending  a  detachment,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  his  whole  army.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  troops  debouched  from  be¬ 
hind  some  trees,  a  heavy  fire  was  open¬ 
ed  upon  them ;  they  advanced  in  the 
face  of  this  canhonade,  and  finally  car¬ 
ried  all  the  enemy’s  batteries,  where 
they  found  7/!  guns,  mortars,  and  how. 
itzers,  of  different  descriptions.  The 
camp  was  also  taken,  with  40  elephants 
belonging  to  the  Rajah,  and  all  his 
camp  equipage.  The  Arab  infantry 
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under  the  command  of  Meer  Bhut 
Rhao,  fled  into  the  city,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  fort,  a  place  of  consi¬ 
derable  strength,  containing  the  Ra> 
jah’s  palace,  and  other  strong  build, 
ings.  It  was  in  vain  that,  the  British 
endeavoured  to  persuade  these  troops 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  and  to  retire. 
They  expressed  their  deternoination  to 
defend  themselves,  and  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  besiege  them  in  form.  In 
three  days  a  breach  was  made  which 
was  considered  to  be  practicable,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Decem¬ 
ber  an  assault  was  attempted.  The 
gate,  however,  on  which  the  assault 
was  made,  was  found  to  be  completely 
commanded  by  the  inner  walls,  and 
the  storming  parties,  after  in  vain  en¬ 
deavouring  to  penetrate  farther,  or  to 
establish  themselves,  were  at  length 
recalled,  after  losing  90  killed,  and 
179  wounded.  General  Doveton  now 
saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  more  formidable  train,  in  order 
to  prosecute  the  siege  to  an  issue. 
The  Arabs,  in  the  mean  time,  offered 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  families,  baggage,  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  arms,  which  being  agreed 
to,  they  evacuated  the  fort  on  the  30th 
December;  and  thus  were  brought  to 
a  close  the  military  operations  in  this 
quarter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  different  di¬ 
visions  of  the  general  army  continued, 
according  to  the  plan  proposed,  to 
advance  against  the  Pindarees,  and 
by  the  end  of  November  they  had 
completely  driven  them  out  of  their 
haunts  in  Malwa.  It  had  been  the 
professed  intention  of  the  Anglo-In¬ 
dian  government  to  force  the  two  in¬ 
dependent  chiefs,  Scindia  and  Hoi- 
kar  ,  into  an  acquiescence  with  its  views 
in  regard  to  the  Pindarees,  and  also 
the  Patans,  a  species  of  infantry,  bet¬ 
ter  appointed,  and  more  regularly  dis¬ 
ciplined  than  the  Pindarees,  but  asso¬ 


ciated  on  the  same  unlawful  principle 
of  indiscriminate  plunder.  Scindia  was 
compelled  to  temporize,  and  to  accede 
to  the  British  propositions.  Holkar, 
feeling  strongly  the  disgrace  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  foreign  threats,  resolved  to  try 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  as  the  British 
armies  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  and  circumventing  the  Pin¬ 
darees,  he  gradually  discovered  his 
hostile  dispositions.  The  same  spirit 
was  displayed  by  Scindia,  who  exe¬ 
cuted  most  reluctantly  the  treaty  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  while  the 
Ghoorkas  of  Nepaul  were  collecting 
their  forces,  and  were  known  to  be  in 
close  communication  with  the  other 
disaffected  sovereigns.  The  growing 
ascendancy  of  the  British,  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  pursued 
their  schemes  of  universal  dominion 
in  India,  had  excited,  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  alarm  of  the  native  pow¬ 
ers,  and  for  their  own  security  they 
had  entered  into  a  combination  against 
these  foreign  intruders,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  common  enemies  of 
Indian  independence.  The  boldness 
and  energy  of  the  British  power,  and 
that  unity  which  pervaded  all  their 
movements,  however  extensive  and 
complicated,  enabled  them  to  discon¬ 
cert  all  these  secret  plots,  and  to  break 
the  confederacy  which  was  forming 
against  them,  before  it  had  assumed 
consistency  and  strength.  The  suc¬ 
cess  at  Nagpoor  confounded  all  the 
calculations  of  their  enemies,  and  re¬ 
vived  the  illusion  of  their  invincible 
superiority.  Holkar,  however,  shew¬ 
ed  no  disposition  to  recede,  and  the 
temper  of  his  troops  was  decidedly 
hostile.  They  were  eager  to  rally 
round  the  chief  of  the  Mahratta  na¬ 
tion,  and  to  resist  the  farther  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  British  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  British 
armies  were  taking  such  positions  as 
were  calculated  to  intercept  the  retreat 
of  the  Pindarees,  and  to  keep  the  hos- 
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tile  chiefs  in  awe,  they  were  overtai 
ken  by  a  violent  and'  destructive  pes¬ 
tilence,  which  had  well  nigh  proved 
fatal  to  all  their  plans.  This  malady 
received  from  medical  men  the  title  of 
cholera  morbutt  from  its  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  disease.  It  fell  with 
extraordinary  violence  on  the  army 
commanded  by  Load  Hastings  in  per¬ 
son,  while  it  was  on  its  march  from 
the  Sindh,  on  the  14th  November. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grain  which 
prevailed  at  this  time,  the  troops  were 
using  food  of  very  inferior  quality ; 
that  part  of  Bundelcund  where  they 
were  encamped  was  also  very  unheal¬ 
thy,  and  ill  supplied  with  water ;  and 
at  this  particular  season  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  most  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  cold  during  the  night.  All 
these  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  encampment, 
gave  an  extraordinary  degree  of  viru¬ 
lence  to  this  epidemic,  which  raged 
for  ten  days  with  such  fury,  that  the 
whole  camp  was  converted  into  an 
hospital,  and  the  deaths,  in  this  short 
enod,  amounted,  as  nearly  as  could 
e  calculated,  to  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
number  collected.  The  army  turned 
eastward,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  bet¬ 
ter  climate  on  the  Betwa;  but  the  line 
of  march  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  dying,  and  those  that  were  in 
health  were  broken  in  spirits,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  exertion,  so  that  the  whole 
efficiency  of  this  fine  army  ^peared 
for  a  time  to  be  destroyed.  Towards 
the  end  of  November,  the  epidemic 
abated  its  virulence,  after  the  army  had 
reached  a  healthier  station  at  Erich, 
on  the  Betwa. 

The  army  was  again  put  in  motion 
for  active  operations,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  a  system  of  attack  against  the 
Pindarees  which  was  completely  suc¬ 
cessful,  when  an  alarm  was  spread  as 
to  the  hostile  intentions  of  Holkar. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  with  his  corps,  im¬ 
mediately  fell  back  upon  Oojein,  and 


having  effected  a  junction,  on  the  12th 
December,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
the  two  divisions  advanced,  on  the 
14th,  towards  the  camp  of  Holkar, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the 
treaty  which  had  b^n  proposed  for  his 
acceptance.  Matters  continued  in  this 
state  for  some  days,  the  two  armies 
remaining  all  the  while  within  14  miles 
of  each  other,  that  of  Holkar  being 
at  Mehudpoor,  while  Sir  Thomas  His¬ 
lop  was  at  Pimbehar,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Oojem.  The  appearances  of 
approaching  hostilities  were  in  the 
mean  time  becoming  every  day  more  . 
decided,  and  on  the  20th  December, 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  advanced,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  to  within  seven  miles  of  Hol- 
kar’s  camp.  On  that  day,  a  picquet 
of  Mysore  horse  was  attacked  by  200 
of  Holkar’s  cavalry,  and  it  was  accor¬ 
dingly  resolved  either  to  enforce  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  terms  of 
peace,  or  to  bring  on  a  general  action 
without  further  delay.  On  the  21st 
December  the  army  again  advanced, 
and  an  answer  was  received  from  Hol¬ 
kar’s  court  to  a  proposition  for  nego- 
ciation,  which  left  no  doubt  that  war 
was  resolved  on.  Sir  Thomas  His¬ 
lop  immediately  advanced,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attacking  the  enemy.  On 
approaching  Mehudpoor,  Holkar’s 
army  was  observed  to  be  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Soo- 
pra.  Having  reconnoitered  the  ground, 
It  was  discovered  that  the  troops,  af¬ 
ter  passing  the  river,  might  form  on 
the  opposite  bank,  within  SOO  yards 
of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  from  which 
they  would  be  sheltered  by  the  over¬ 
hanging  banks  of  the  river.  It  was 
in  consequence  resolved  to  atiack  in 
front  by  the  ford  ;  for  which  purpose 
a  few  light  troops  were  pushed  across, 
followed  by  14  guns  of  the  horse  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  a  troop  of  rocketers.  The 
horse  artillery  immediately  opened  a 
6re  on  the  line  of  defence;  but  they 
were  soon  silenced  by  the  superiority 
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of  the  enemy's  fire.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  army  had  passed  the  ford,  and  was 
now  formed  for  the  attack.  The  ene¬ 
my  possessed  a  commanding  artillery, 
which  was  extremely  well  served,  and 
occasioned  a  severe  loss.  But  nothing 
could  shake  thesteadinessof  the  troops, 
who  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire,  and 
overpowered  all  resistance  by  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  their  attack.  Holkar’s 
camp,  with  all  his  artillery,  was  cap¬ 
tured  ;  an  immense  booty  was  taken 
by  the  cavalry,  who  pursued  the  fly¬ 
ing  enemy.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  severe,  amounting  to  174  killed, 
and  604  wounded.  This  battle  was 
decisive ;  the  power  of  Holkar  was 
completely  broken,  and  he  according¬ 
ly  sent  to  sue  for  peace.  The  mes¬ 
senger  dispatched  for  this  purpose  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  British  camp  on  the  Ist 
January,  1818. 

Those  contests  with  the  native  pow¬ 
ers  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of 
the  war  with  the  Pindarees,  did  not 
materially  interfere  with  its  main  ob¬ 
ject.  According  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  all  the  different  corps  had 
marched  northward,  taking  such  po¬ 
sitions  as  alarmed  the  enemy  in  his 


most  remote  haunts.  By  the  judicious 
dispositions  made,  several  corps  of  the 
freebooters  were  intercepted  and  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  war  with  Holkar  was  brought 
to  a  triumphant  close,  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  was  in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  destruction  of  tnis  mi¬ 
litary  banditti,  which  had  so  long  prey¬ 
ed  on  the  country,  and  of  estamishing 
on  a  solid  basis,  the  future  peace  of 
India.  It  was  one  of  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war  undertaken  by  the 
governor  general,  not  merely  to  crush 
for  ever  that  host  of  adventurers,  who, 
under  the  shew  of  honourable  war, 
followed  the  trade  of  robbery  and 
murder,  but  also  to  settle,  according 
to  some  fixed  principle,  the  endless 
disputes  among  the  different  chieftains 
about  their  respective  territorial  rights 
and  privileges,  those  disputes  serving 
to  keep  alive  in  the  heart  of  India  a 
perpetual  civil  war,  and  to  cherish  a- 
mong  the  people  those  habits  of  mili¬ 
tary  licence,  which  were  entirely  sub¬ 
versive  of  good  order  and  peace.  The 
account  of  the  various  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose  belongs,  however, 
to  the  succeeding  volume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIOGRAPHY — POLITICAL. 


Mr  Ponsonby,—Mr  Homer.-^Mr  Henry  Erskine.—Mr  Curran.— Admiral 
Duckworth. — Duke  of  Northumberland. — Duke  of  Marlborough. — Manhal 
Masscna.— Cardinal  Many.— Kosciusko. 


The  most  prominent  British  public 
character  of  whom  death  deprived  the 
world,  was  Mr  George  Ponsonby, 
usually  considered  in  parliament  as  the 
leader  of  opposition.  This  highly  re¬ 
spectable  statesman  was  born  on  the 
5th  March  1755,  and  was  a  branch  of 
one  of  the  families  in  Ireland  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  wealth  and  influence. 
His  father,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough,  was  long  speaker  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
all  Ireland.  This  is  doubtless  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  s  though,  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  influence  of  the  landed  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  that  country,  it  has  been  long 
the  system  of  the  British  ministry  to 
rule  that  kingdom  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  one  or  other  of  its  great  fami¬ 
lies.  The  Besboroughs,  after  their 
union  with  the  Shannons,  and  other 


great  houses,  eclipsed  the  Beresfords, 
their  only  rivals,  and  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed,  almost  exclusively,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  British  government.  Un¬ 
der  these  brilliant  auspices,  Mr  Pon¬ 
sonby  was  introduced  into  political 
life.  Being  possessed,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  of  title  nor  fortune,  his  extensive 
influence  could  not  be  rendered  effec¬ 
tive  without  a  profession.  He  enter¬ 
ed,  therefore,  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  bar. 
In  two  or  three  years,  he  obtained  the 
office  of  prosecutor  in  revenue  causes, 
with  emoluments  of  12001.  a-year. 
Looking  forward,  however,  to  a  sure 
succession  of  high  and  lucrative  offices, 
he  acted  more  like  one  who  had  a  for¬ 
tune  to  enjoy  than  to  acquire.  A  pas¬ 
sion  for  hunting  distracted  his  mind 
from  more  serious  avocations.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  his  rising  to 
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eminence  as  a  pleader ;  and  he  was  ob> 
served  to  shew  greater  zeal  in  unken* 
neliing  a  fox  than  in  detecting  a  smug* 
gler.  About  the  year  1783,  his  pros* 
pects  underwent  a  complete  reverse. 
The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  sent  out 
by  Mr  Pitt,  introduced  a  new  system 
of  administration.  The  star  of  Bes* 
borough  was  now  destined  to  sink  be* 
neath  that  of  Beresford, — the  Ponson* 
bys  lost  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  crown  ;  and  the  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir  was  deprived  at  once  of  all  his 
olhces,  both  in  possession  and  ex  pec* 
tation.  This  blow  was  rendered  the 
more  serious,  from  his  having  two  years 
before  married  Lady  Harriet  Butler, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  ofLanesborough ; 
and  he  was  thus  left  to  support  a  fa* 
mily,  ranking  by  its  connections  with 
the  first  in  Ireland,  upon  the  scanty 
portion  of  a  younger  brother.  This 
crisis,  which  seemed  to  involve  the  en¬ 
tire  ruin  of  his  prospects,  proved  ulti¬ 
mately  the  most  fortunate  which  could 
have  befallen  him,  and  was  the  means 
of  rousing  him  to  a  state  of  activity 
and  respectability.  His  stud  underwent 
a  speedy  diminution ;  and  the  courts 
of  law  were  more  frequented  than  the 
dog-kennel.  Diligent  application,  join¬ 
ed  to  a  vigorous  understanding,  soon 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  proficiency, 
which,  joined  to  his  high  connections, 
introduced  him  to  extensive  practice  ; 
and  the  income  thus  earned  for  him¬ 
self  became  speedily  more  ample  than 
that  formerly  secured  to  him  by  offi¬ 
cial  appointments.  His  success  soon 
emboldened  him  to  seek  a  higher  sphere 
of  exertion  ;  and  in  parliament  he  ren¬ 
dered  himself  a  formidable  adversary 
lo  those  who  had  driven  him  from  of¬ 
fice.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  the  ad¬ 
miration  excited  by  his  eloquence,  he 
was  always  destined,  when  the  vote 
came,  to  be  left  in  the  minority.  On 
one  oecaston,  however,  a  brilliant  tri- 
timph  was  obtained.  In  1789,  at  the 
first  occurrence  of  his  late  ^lajcsiy’s 
I'* 


indisposition,  Mr  Pitt  prevailed  in  Eng* 
land  to  admit  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
office  of  Regent,  only  by  a  bill  under 
strict  limitations.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
contrary,  the  efforts  of  Mr  Ponsonby 
and  Mr  Grattan  were  crowned  with 
success ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  was 
invited,  by  address,  to  assume  the  en¬ 
tire  and  unrestricted  functions  of  the 
regal  office.  All  the  hopes,  however, 
which  were  derived  from  this  success¬ 
ful  exertion,  were  disappointed  by  the 
timely  recovery  of  the  King ;  and  ma¬ 
ny  who,  in  seeking  to  court  the  rising 
sun,  had  mortally  offended  those  ac¬ 
tually  in  power,  w'ere  now  struck  with 
chagrin  and  dismay.  No  change,  how¬ 
ever,  took  place  in  the  situation  of  Mr 
Ponsonby,  who  had  not  swerved  from 
the  usual  line  of  his  politics. 

Ireland  now  assumed  a  portentous 
aspect ;  the  threat  of  rebellion,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  its  actual  occurrence, 
continued  to  shake  that  country  for  a 
succession  of  years.  Mr  Ponsonby, 
while  he  continued  to  censure  and  op¬ 
pose  the  measures  of  government,  de¬ 
fied  all  suspicion  as  to  any  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  designs  of  the  disaffect¬ 
ed.  In  his  character  of  leader  of  a 
party,  he  opposed  zealously,  though 
without  success,  the  grand  measure  of 
the  union,  proposed  by  Mr  Pitt,  as  the 
means  of  tranquillizing  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  country. 

The  sun  of  office  at  last  shone  on 
Mr  Ponsonby.  On  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  Foxo-Grenville  admini¬ 
stration  in  180(>,  he  was  considered  as 
having  a  just  claim  to  the  highest  ho¬ 
nours.  He  was  created  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland  ;  and  though  the 
speedy  termination  of  this  ministry 
obliged  him  to  descend  from  that  high 
dignity,  he  still  retained  the  pension  of 
40001.  a-ycar  allowed  during  life  to 
those  who  have  once  held  it.  It  w'as 
remaiked  by  his  opi*oncnis,  that  he 
hud  earned  tliis  pension  by  services  of 
very  shor  t  duration.  But  it  ought  to 
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be  considered,  that  he  had  finally  lost  Another  prominent  member  of  the 
his  practice  at  the  bar,  to  which  it  was  British  parliament,  excited  by  his 
understood  that  no  one  who  had  once  premature  fate  still  deeper  regret, 
presided  in  the  first  court  of  the  king-  Francis  Horner  was  born  on  the 
dom  could  ever  return.  The  leisure  12th  of  August,  1778.  His  father, 
and  independence  thus  secured,  ena*  an  extensive  manufacturer,  and  a  man 
bled  him  to  seek  a  higher  sphere  of  of  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  spa- 
political  action.  He  was  returned  as  red  no  pains  to  cultivate  the  pro* 
a  member  of  the  imperial  parliament,  mising  talent  which  his  son  early  dis¬ 
and  took  an  active  share  in  its  debates,  played.  Beingsenttothe  High  School, 
After  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  and  the  he  distinguished  himself  by  that  steady 
promotionof  Lord  Fiowick  (now Earl  application,  which  continued  to  mark 
Grey)  to  the  peerage,  the  whig  party  his  character  during  after  life.  He 
were  at  a  loss  for  a  leader  in  the  Com*  thus  maintained  the  station  of  dux  of 
mons ;  and  though  Mr  Ponsonby  could  his  class,  and  became  a  favourite  pu- 
not,  in  point  of  talent,  be  placed  on  a  pil  of  the  late  Dr  Adam,  who  was  often 
level  with  those  eminent  men,  his  pow*  heard  to  declare,  that  “  Frank  Horner 
ers  of  speaking,  and  extensive  connec*  had  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders.” 
tion,  were  supposed  to  fit  him  better  At  the  university,  he  enjoyed  the  in- 
for  this  place  than  any  other  individu*  structions  of  Stewart,  Playfair,  and 
al.  In  this  place,  he  rendered  himself  other  teachers,  who  gave  lustre  to  that 
conspicuous  by  his  moderation,  which  distinguished  seminary ;  but  the  theatre 
by  many  of  his  partizans  was  even  perhaps,  which  tended  beyond  any 
thought  to  border  on  tameness.  Can-  other  to  unfold  his  talents  and  views, 
dour  and  decorum  distinguished  his  was  the  Speculative  Society,  of  which 
views ;  and  he  never  anxiously  courted  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  dis* 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.  His  tinguished  members.  There  are  few 
address  was  neat,  polished,  and  ele*  youthful  associations  of  this  nature 
gant his  language  plain  and  perspi-  which  have  given  birth  to  so  great  a 
cuous.  He  was  supposed  particular-  number  of  eminent  men  ;  but  among 
ly  to  excel  in  reply ;  and  often  shewed  these,  the  public  soon  distinguished 
great  skill  in  refuting  the  arguments,  Messrs  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  the  sub- 
and  pointing  out  the  weak  parts  in  the  ject  of  this  memoir,  as  a  triumvirate, 
speeches  of  his  opponents.  whose  splendid  talents  and  similar  pur- 

Although  Mr  Ponsonby’s  vigour  suits  promised  to  raise  them  to  a  con- 
had  shewn  some  symptoms  of  decline,  spicuous  place  in  public  life.  All  the 
he  continued,  even  during  the  session  three  turned  their  attention  in  the  first 
of  the  present  year,  actively  employed  instance  to  the  Edinburgh  bar,  but 
in  his  parliamentary  duties.  He  was  with  very  limited  success.  The  attain- 
named  as  a  member  of  the  secret  com-  ment  of  practice  at  this  bar  is  supposed 
mittee,  and  concurred  in  the  report,  to  require  a  longer  probation,  than 
though  he  voted  both  against  the  ha-  young  men,  conscious  of  superior  ta- 
beas  corpus  and  the  seditious  meetings  lent  are  willing  to  pass  through  ;  and 
bills.  At  length,  while  listening  to  an  their  progress  was  farther  obstructed 
important  debate,  he  was  seized  with  by  the  aristocratical  character  of  the 
a  paralytic  stroke,  and,  after  lingering  political  world  in  Scotland,  and  the 
for  a  few  days,  expired  on  8th  July,  prevalent  rumours  of  the  bold  specula- 
1817.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  mar-  tions  which  had  been  agitated  in  the 
ried  to  the  second  son  of  Lord  Dun-  Speculative  Society.  They  became 
ally,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  first  known  to  the  world  by  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Review,  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest  excited  by  which  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  supported  by  their  contributions. 
Mr  Horner  confined  himself  nearly  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  science  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  which  the  admirable  work  of 
Smith  had  rendered  a  favourite  pursuit 
in  Scotland,  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  studied  more  profoundly  than  any 
of  hi.'  contemporaries.  The  pre-eminent 
excellence  of  these  essays  was  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged,  even  by  those  who  in¬ 
veighed  most  bitterly  against  other  ef¬ 
fusions  of  that  celebrated  journal.  Mr 
Horner  repaired  to  London,  and  pre- 

fiared  for  practising  before  the  metropo- 
ican  courts.  Coming  thus  so  closely 
into  contact  with  parliamentary  life,  in 
which  he  felt  conscious  of  being  able 
to  fill  a  distinguished  place,  he  was 
not  long  of  being  attracted  into  that 
brilliant  circle.  Mr  Horner  was  brought 
into  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St 
Ives',  and  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  investigating  the 
claims  on  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot,  an 
office  which,  with  much  labour,  af¬ 
forded  some  considerable  emolument. 
Once  established  in  parliament,  Mr 
Hornerraade  his  way  slowly  but  stead¬ 
ily,  to  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
public  confidence.  Asa8peaker,hewa8 
not  remarkable  for  popular  graces  and 
attractions,  nor  for  th<tt  power  of  work¬ 
ing  on  the  passions  or  imagination, 
which  is  properly  called  eloquence. 
The  excellence  of  his  speeches  consist¬ 
ed  in  accurate  reasoning,  the  just  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  parts,  clear  and  for¬ 
cible  illustration.  Above  all,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  complete  degree 
in  which  he  made  himself  master  of  eve¬ 
ry  subject  on  which  he  addressed  the 
House,  and  the  deliberation  with  which 
his  opinions  were  formed.  These  qua¬ 
lities,  though  not  obvious  at  first  sight, 
became  more  and  more  prominent  in 
proportion  to  his  progress  in  public 
life.  In  1810,  the  disproportion  be¬ 


tween  the  value  of  paper  and  bullion, 
and  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  ex¬ 
changes,  excited  a  strong  public  sen¬ 
sation,  and  gave  Mr  Horner  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  his  powers  in  that 
department  where  they  were  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
he  made  a  variety  of  motions  and 
speeches,  which  soon  shewed  him  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  question  than  any  other  statesman 
of  the  present  day.  Accordingly, 
when,  towards  the  close  of  this  session, 
the  bullion  committee  was  appointed, 
Mr  Horner  was  placed  at  its  head,  and 
officiated  for  some  time  as  its  chairman. 
In  the  part  of  the  report  drawn  up  by 
him,  as  well  as  in  his  speech  and  reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  occasion,  it  was  his  ob¬ 
ject  to  shew,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  paper  and  bullion 
had  arisen  mainly  from  the  depression 
of  the  former,  in  consequence  of  its  ex¬ 
cessive  issue,  and  of  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  by  the  bank.  The  re¬ 
medy  therefore  consisted  in  that  body 
gradually  resuming  its  payments  in 
bullion,  instead  of  delaying  them,  as  now 
proposed,  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
Long  debates  ensued,  in  which  those 
propositions  were  opposed  by  ministers, 
and  ultimately  negatived  in  the  House; 
but  every  thing  in  the  appearances  of 
Mr  Horner  tended  to  heighten  the  im¬ 
pression  already  received  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  knowledge.  From  this  time 
he  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  first 
class  of  statesmen  ;  and  whilst  he  com¬ 
manded  the  warmest  attachment  of  the 
party  which  he  uniformly  supported, 
never  forfeited  the  respect  and  regard 
-of  the  other.  The  moderation  with 
which  he  always  maintained  his  politi¬ 
cal  opinions,  and  the  tolerance  shewn 
to  those  who  differed  most  widely  from 
them,  prevented  the  rise  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  animosity.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed,  since  the  ranks  of  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
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80  much  thinned  by  death,  or  promotion 
to  the  peerage,  that  after  the  decease 
of  Mr  Ponsonby,  Mr  Horner  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  place  of  its  os¬ 
tensible  leader.  Fate,  however,  had 
determined  otherwise.  The  duties  of 
a  laborious  profession,  combined  with 
habits  of  study,  and  with  such  exten¬ 
sive  parliamentary  efforts,  exhausted  a 
constitution  originally  deficient  in  vi¬ 
gour — symptoms  of  consumption  made 
their  appearance,  and  induced  him  to 
try  the  usual  remedy  of  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate  ;  but  this  proved  unavailing,  and 
he  expired  at  Pisa  on  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1817.  The  character  of  Mr 
Horner  was  warmly  and  successfully 
drawn  by  several  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  house,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  new  writ  being  moved  for 
the  borough  which  he  had  represented. 
Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  intro¬ 
duce  extracts. 

Mr  Canning. — I,  sir,  had  not  the 
happiness  (a  happiness  now  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  proportionate  excess  of 
sorrow  and  regret)  to  be  acquainted 
personally,  in  private  life,  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  amiable  indi  vid  ual  whose 
loss  we  have  to  deplore.  I  knew  him 
only  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  even  here,  from  the 
circumstance  of  my  absence  during  the 
last  two  sessions,  I  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  the  latter  and  more 
matured  exhibition  of  his  talents ;  which 
(as  I  am  informed,  and  can  well  believe) 
at  once  kept  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  opened  still  wider  expecta¬ 
tions  of  future  excellence. 

**  But  I  had  seen  enough  of  him  to 
share  in  those  expectations,  and  to  be 
sensible  of  what  this  House  and  the 
country  have  lost  by  his  being  so  pre¬ 
maturely  taken  from  us. 

“  He  had,  indeed,  qualifleations 
eminently  calculated  to  obtain  and  to 
deserve  success.  His  sound  principles 
.—his  enlarged  views — his  various  and 


accurate  knowledge — the  even  tenor  of 
his  manly  and  temperate  eloquence — 
the  genuineness  of  his  warmth,  when 
into  warmth  he  was  betrayed— and, 
above  all,  the  singular  modesty  with 
which  he  bore  his  faculties,  and  which 
shed  a  grace  and  lustre  over  them  all ; 
these  qualifications,  added  to  the  known 
biamelessness  and  purity  of  his  private 
character,  did  not  more  endear  him  to 
his  friends,  than  they  commanded  the 
respect  of  those  to  whom  he  was  oppo¬ 
sed  in  adverse  politics  ;  they  ensured 
to  every  effort  of  his  abilities  an  atten¬ 
tive  and  favouring  audience ;  and  secu¬ 
red  for  him,  as  the  result  of  all,  a  solid 
and  unenvied  reputation. 

“  I  cannot  conclude,  sir,  without 
adverting  to  a  topic  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend,  upon 
which  I  most  entirely  concur  with  him. 
It  would  not  be  seemly  to  mix  with  the 
mournful  subject  of  our  present  medi¬ 
tation  in  any  thing  of  a  controversial 
nature.  But  when,  for  the  second  time 
within  a  short  course  of  years,  the  name 
of  an  obscure  borough  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  as  vacated  by  the  loss  of  con¬ 
spicuous  talents  and  character,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  me,  with  my  avowed 
and  notorious  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  constitution,  to  state, 
without  offence,  that  it  is  at  least  some 
consolation  for  the  imputed  theoretical 
defects  of  that  constitution,  that  in 
practice  it  works  so  well.  A  system 
of  representation  cannot  be  wholly  vi¬ 
cious,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  its 
purposes,  which  sends  to  this  House  a 
succession  of  such  men  as  those  whom 
we  have  now  in  our  remembrance,  here 
to  develope  the  talents  with  which  God 
has  endowed  them,  and  to  attain  that 
eminence  in  the  view  of  their  country, 
from  which  they  may  be  one  day  called 
to  aid  her  counsels,  and  to  sustain  her 
greatness  and  her  glory.” 

Mr  Manners  Sutton. — “  I  know  not 
whether  1  ought,  even  for  a  moment. 
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to  intrude  myself  on  the  House :  I  am 
utterly  incapable  of  adding  any  thing 
to  what  has  been  so  well,  so  feelingly, 
and  so  truly  stated  on  this  melancholy 
occasion  ;  and  yet  I  hope,  without  the 
appearance  of  presumption,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I  share  in  every  sentiment 
that  has  been  expressed.” 

Mr  Wynn  said,  that  his  noble 
I  Friend  (Lord Morpeth),  and  his  Right 

Hon.  Friend  who  had  last  spoken  (Mr 
I  M.  Sutton),  had  expressed  themselves 

g  concerning  their  departed  friend  with 

z  that  feeling  of  affection  and  esteem 

~  which  did  them  so  much  honour,  and 

which  was  heightened  by  their  habits 

■  of  intimacy,  and  their  opportunities  of 

■  observing  his  character  ;  but  the  vir- 

■  tues  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
were  not  confined  within  the  circle  of 

i  his  acquaintance,  or  concealed  from  the 

'  view  of  the  world.  Every  one  who  saw 

Mr  Horner,  had  the  means  of  judging 
of  his  temper,  his  mildness,  and  his 
personal  virtues ;  for  they  were  seen 
-  by  all.  He  carried  with  him  to  public 

life,  and  into  the  duties  and  the  busi. 
^  ness  of  his  public  station,  all  that  gen- 

I  tleness  of  disposition,  all  that  amenity 

=  of  feeling,  which  adorned  his  private 

I  life,  and  endeared  him  to  his  private 

?  friends.  Amidst  the  heats  and  contests 

of  the  House,  amidst  the  vehemence 
of  political  discussion, amidst  the  great¬ 
est  conflicts  of  opinion  and  opposition 
of  judgment,  he  maintained  the  same 
mildness  and  serenity  of  disposition  and 
temper.  No  eagerness  of  debate,  no 
warmth  of  feeling,  no  enthusiasm  for 
his  own  opinions,  or  conviction  of  the 
errors  of  others,  ever  betrayed  him  in¬ 
to  any  uncandid  construction  of  mo¬ 
tives,  or  any  asperity  towards  the 
conduct  of  his  opponents.  His  loss 
was  great,  and  would  long  be  regret¬ 
ted." 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  «  that  the  long 
and  most  intimate  friendship  which  he 


had  enjoyed  with  the  Hon.  Member, 
whose  loss  the  House  had  to  deplore, 
might,  he  hoped,  entitle  him  to  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  this  distressing  occasion. 
Though  no  person  better  knew,  or 
more  highly  estimated,  the  private  vir¬ 
tues  of  Mr  Horner  than  himself,  yet, 
as  he  was  not  sure  that  he  should  be 
able  to  utter  what  he  felt  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  he  would  speak  of  him  only  as  a 
public  man. 

**  Of  all  the  estimable  qualities 
which  distinguished  his  character,  he 
considered  as  the  most  valuable,  that 
independence  of  mind  which  in  him 
was  so  remarkable.  It  was  from  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  independence,  and 
from  a  just  sense  of  its  importance, 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  sto¬ 
ring  his  mind  with  the  most  various 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  our  internal  economy  and  foreign 
politics,  and  that  he  was  taking  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  most  successful  part  in  all 
the  great  questions  which  have  lately 
been  discussed  in  Parliament,  he  labo¬ 
riously  devoted  himself  to  all  the  pain¬ 
ful  duties  of  his  profession.  Though 
his  success  at  the  bar  was  not  at  all 
adequate  to  his  merits,  he  yet  stedfast- 
ly  persevered  in  his  labours,  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  consider  it  as  essential  to  his  in¬ 
dependence,  that  he  should  look  for¬ 
ward  to  his  profession  alone  for  the  ho¬ 
nours  and  emoluments  to  which  his 
extraordinary  talents  gave  him  so  just 
a  claim. 

“In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
years  the  House  had  lost  some  of  the 
most  considerable  men  that  ever  had 
enlightened  and  adorned  it :  there  was 
this,  however,  peculiar  in  their  present 
loss.  When  those  great  and  eminent 
men  to  whom  he  alluded  were  taken 
from  them,  the  House  knew  the  whole 
extent  of  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  for 
they  had  arrived  at  the  full  maturity 
of  their  great  powers  and  endowments. 
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But  no  person  could  recollect — how, 
in  every  year  since  his  lamented  friend 
had  first  taken  part  in  their  debates, 
his  talents  had  been  improving,  his  fa¬ 
culties  had  been  developed,  and  his 
commanding  eloquence  had  been  rising 
with  the  important  subjects  on  which 
it  had  been  employed — how  every  ses¬ 
sion  he  had  spoken  with  still  increasing 
weight  and  authority  and  effect,  and 
had  called  forth  new  resources  of  his 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  mind— 
and  not  be  led  to  conjecture,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  excellence 
which,  in  the  last  session,  he  had  at¬ 
tained,  yet  if  he  had  been  longer  spa¬ 
red,  he  would  have  discovered  powers 
not  yet  discovered  to  the  House,  and 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  unconscious 
himself.  He  should  very  ill  express 
what  he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  if  he 
were  to  consider  the  extraordinary  qua- 
litieswhichMr  Horner  possessed, apart 
from  the  ends  and  objects  to  which 
they  were  directed.  The  greatest  elo¬ 
quence  was  in  itself  only  an  object  of 
vain  and  transient  admiration ;  it  was 
onl^  when  ennobled  by  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  when  directed 
to  great  and  virtuous  ends,  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  oppressed,  to  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  enslaved,  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  knowledge,  to  dispelling  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  and  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  human  happiness,  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  national  benefit  and  a  public 
blessing ;  thatit  was  because  the  power¬ 
ful  talents,  of  which  they  were  now  de¬ 
prived,  had  been  uniformly  exerted  in 
the  pursuit  and  promoting  of  such  ob¬ 
jects,  that  he  considered  the  loss  which 
they  had  to  lament  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  which,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  it  could  possibly  have  sus¬ 
tained.** 

lAird  LasccUes  hoped  to  be  excu¬ 
sed  for  adding  a  few  words  to  what  had 


been  said,  though  he  had  not  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  private  acquaintance  with  Mr 
Horner,  whom  he  knew  only  in  this 
House,  where  they  had  almost  uni¬ 
formly  voted  on  opposite  sides  on  every 
great  question.  Notwithstanding  these 
differences,  he  had  often  said  in  private 
that  Mr  Horner  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  ornaments  of  his  country  ;  and  he 
would  now  say  in  public,  that  the 
country  could  not  have  suTered  a 
greater  loss.  The  forms  of  Parliament 
allowed  no  means  of  expressing  the 
collective  opinions  of  the  House,  on 
the  honour  due  to  his  memory  ;  but  it 
must  be  consolatory  to  his  friends  to 
see  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
come  to  such  a  vote,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  unanimous.** 

Henry  Erskine,  long  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar,  was  third  son  to  Henry  David, 
last  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  family  of 
Buchan  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  has  held  many  high  hereditary  of¬ 
fices,  as  well  as  made  some  figure  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  At  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  patrimonial  estate  attached  to 
the  title  had  become  extremely  limited. 
This  circumstance  induced  Lord  and 
Lady  Buchan  to  fix  their  residence  at 
St  Andrews,  where  they  found  an 
agreeable  retirement,  and  could  educate 
their  children  at  an  University  which 
has  produced  a  great  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters.  Lady  Buchan, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stewart  of 
Coltness,  was  a  woman  of  very  superi¬ 
or  character  and  intelligence,  and  to 
her  instructions  may  be  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  ascribed  the  eminence  to  which  her 
family  afterwards  attained.  The  eldest, 
so  well  known  in  Scotland  as  the  inhe¬ 
ritor  of  the  family  title,  has  been  chief¬ 
ly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
and  has  sought  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  patron  of  science  and  art ;  while 
Thomas,  the  youngest,  after  devoting 
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himself  to  a  military  life,  rose  to  the  cularly  in  unravelling  the  difficulties 
first  eminence  at  the  English  bar,  and  of  an  intricate  case.  It,  as  well  as  his 
attained  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  tongue,  were  ever  at  the  service  of  in- 
Henry,  the  second  son,  after  beginning  digent  and  deserving  clients.  It  is 
his  education  at  St  Andrews,  com-  mentioned  that  a  writer  in  a  remote 
pleted  it  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  part  of  Scotland,  representing  to  a 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  needy  client  the  impossibility  of  con- 
bar  in  1768,  when  he  had  only  attain-  tending  at  law  with  a  wealthy  neigh¬ 
ed  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  powers  hour,  the  other  replied  :  “  Ye  dinna 
of  oratory  were  soon  acknowledged  ken  what  ye  say,  maister  ;  there’s  nae 
in  all  the  theatres  which  Edinburgh  a  puir  man  in  Scotland  need  to  want  a 
afforded.  One  of  the  earliest  was  that  friend,  or  fear  an  enemy,  while  Harry 
called  the  Forum,  a  promiscuous  as-  Erskine  lives.”  During  a  long  period 
semblage  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  of  his  career,  he  shone  as  a  rival  advo- 
purpose  of  debate.  It  was  carried  on  cate  to  Blair,  the  late  illustrious  Pre- 
for  some  years  with  great  spirit,  being  sident  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  man 
mainly  supported  by  the  speeches  of  of  equal  powers  as  a  lawyer,  but 
Mr  Erskine,  after  being  quitted  by  whose  grave,  dignified,  and  impressive 
whom,  it  rapidly  dwindled  away.  Some  tone  of  pleading,  formed  the  most  strik- 
attempts  indeed  have  lately  been  made  ing  contrast  with  the  lively  and  excur- 
to  revive  it,  but  under  inferior  auspi-  sive  oratory  of  his  opponent.  MrErs- 
ces.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  kine  did  not  shine  less  in  the  society  of 
Church,  the  only  deliberative  body  now  Edinburgh,  and  was  long  considered 
remaining  in  Scotland,  formed  a  more  its  most  brilliant  ornament.  In  wit, 
respectable  theatre,  into  which  Mr  he  was  judged  superior  to  any  Scots- 
Erskine,  who  was  strongly  attached  man  of  his  time,  though  perhaps  ra- 
botb  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  ther  too  much  of  it  belonged  to  that 
the  national  church,  entered  with  con-  inferior  species  called  punning.  Many 
siderable  zeal.  But  it  was  in  his  pro-  sallies  of  this  kind  form  still,  in  their 
fessional  career,  that  his  efforts  as  a  repetition,  the  amusement  of  Edin- 
speaker  were  chiefly  exerted  ;  and  he  burgh  society,  though  they  are  too 
continued  for  many  years  the  most  much  connected  with  circumstances  of 
brilliant  ornament  of  the  Scottish  bar.  time  and  place,  to  render  them  com- 
If  some  equalled,  or  even  surpassed  municable  to  the  public  in  general, 
him  in  depth  of  legal  knowledge,  he  Another  sphere,  in  which  Mr  Ers- 
was  at  least  unrivalled  in  variety  of  kine  actively  moved,  was  that  of  poli- 
illustration,  knowledge  of  literature,  tics.  Here  he  embraced  decidedly  the 
and  of  human  life,  and  in  the  corusca-  side  of  whiggism,  at  a  time  when  the 
tions  of  wit,  which  frequently  amid  opposite  principles  were  very  predomi- 
the  gravest  discussions  set  the  bench  in  nant  in  Scotland.  In  1782,  on  the  ac- 
a  roar.  Yet  those  ornaments  were  so  cession  to  power  of  the  Rockingham 
well  disposed,  and  kept  so  completely  administration,  he  was  raised  to  the  of- 
under  the  controul  of  sound  judgment,  fice  of  Lord  Advocate,  the  highest 
that  they  seemed  always  to  illustrate,  which  can  be  held  by  a  practitioner  at 
instead  of  obscuring  the  argument,  the  bar,  and  including  in  some  degree 
Although  depth  and  solidity  could  the  functions  of  Minister  for  Scotland, 
not  be  considered  as  his  characteristic  Duiing  the  high  tide  of  politics  which 
excellencies,  yet  his  advice  was  on  flowed  during  the  early  periods  of  the 
many  occasions  greatly  valued,  parti-  French  Revolution,  such  offence  was 
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taken  at  his  conduct,  that  by  a  vote  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  honourable,  though 
not  lucrative  office  of  their  Dean.  On 
the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in 
1806,  he  resumed  during  their  short 
ministry,  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate, 
but  did  not  obtain  any  permanent  ap¬ 
pointment.  We  know,  however,  that 
in  1803,  on  the  death  of  Lord  £sk- 

frove,  he  was  offered  the  situation  of 
jord  Justice  Clerk  (President  of  the 
Criminal  Court,)  being  the  second  si¬ 
tuation  on  the  bench.  Honourably, 
though,  we  think,  injudiciously,  he  de¬ 
clined  this  liberal  offer,  and  refused  to 
receive  an  appointment  from  persons 
with  whose  political  opinions  he  was 
at  variance.  Soon  after  this  his  health 
began  to  decline,  and  in  1814,  finding 
his  constitution  entirely  broken,  and 
having  raised  an  independence  by  his 
professional  exertions,  he  withdrew 
from  the  bar,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  beautiful  retirement  of 
Ammondale,  near  Mid-Calder,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh, 
The  ground  of  this  villa  originally 
formed  part  of  the  family  estate,  and 
was  purchased  by  him  from  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  He  had 
created  it  himself,  and  took  inexhaust¬ 
ible  delight,  not  only  in  rural  scenery, 
but  in  the  simplest  country  occupa¬ 
tions.  He  was  from  this  time,  however, 
a  prey  to  constant  maladies,  which  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  him  to  repair  to  Eng¬ 
land.  At  length  medical  aid  proved 
unavailing,  and  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1817,  he  expired  at  Ammondale  in  the 
7 1st  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  elegant  character  is 
understood  to  come  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  Jeffrey : 

**  In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at 
the  bar,  Mr  Erskine  was  distinguished 
not  only  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of 
his  wit,  and  the  gracefulness,  ease,  and 
vivacity  of  his  eloquence,  but  by  the 


still  rarer  power  of  keeping  those  se¬ 
ducing  qualities  in  perfect  subordina¬ 
tion  to  his  judgment.  By  their  assist¬ 
ance,  he  could  not  only  make  the  most 
repulsive  subjects  agreeable,  but  the 
most  abstruse  easy  and  intelligible.  In 
his  profession,  indeed,  all  his  wit  was 
argument,  and  each  of  his  delightful 
illustrations  a  material  step  in  his  rea¬ 
soning.  To  himself,  it  seemed  always 
as  if  they  were  recommended  rather 
fur  their  use  than  their  beauty.  And 
unquestionably  they  often  enabled  him 
to  state  a  fine  argument  or  a  nice  dis¬ 
tinction,  not  only  in  a  mote  striking 
and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  with 
greater  precision,  than  could  have 
been  attained  by  the  severer  forms  of 
reasoning. 

In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well 
as  in  the  charming  facility  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  constant  radiance  of 
good  humour  and  gaiety  which  encir¬ 
cled  his  manner  in  debate,  he  had  no 
rival  in  his  own  times,  and  has  yet  had 
no  successor.  That  part  of  eloquence 
is  now  mute, — that  honour  in  abey¬ 
ance. 

“  As  a  politician,  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  for  the  two  great  virtues 
of  inflexible  steadiness  to  his  principles, 
and  invariable  gentleness  and  urbanity 
in  his  manner  of  asserting  them.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  habitual  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
manners,  that,  though  placed,  by  his 
rank  and  talent,  in  the  obnoxious  sta¬ 
tion  of  a  leader  of  Opposition,  at  a 
period  when  political  animosities  were 
carried  to  a  lamentable  height,  no  in¬ 
dividual,  it  is  believed,  was  ever  known 
to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  personal  hostili¬ 
ty.  In  return,  it  may  be  said  with 
equal  correctness,  that  though  baffled 
in  some  of  his  pursuits,  and  not  quite 
handsomely  disappointed  of  some  of 
the  honours  to  which  his  claim  was 
universally  admitted,  he  never  allowed 
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the  aliehtest  shade  of  discontent  to  rest 
upon  his  mind,  nor  the  least  drop  of 
bitterness  to  mingle  with  his  blood. 
He  was  so  utterly  incapable  of  rancour, 
that  even  the  rancorous  felt  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  made  its  victim. 

“  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  deep  sense  of  revealed  religion, 
and  that  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment,  which  had 
long  been  hereditary  in  his  family.  His 
habits  were  always  strictly  moral  and 
temperate,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  even  abstemious.  Though  the  life 
and  the  ornament  of  every  society  into 
which  he  entered,  he  was  always  most 
happy  and  most  delightful  at  home, 
where  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  and 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  found  all  that 
they  required  of  exercise  or  enjoyment; 
and  though  without  taste  for  expensive 
pleasures  in  his  own  person,  he  was 
ever  most  indulgent  and  munificent  to 
his  children,  and  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  all  who  depended  on  his  bounty. 

“  He  finally  retired  from  the  exercise 
of  that  profession,  the  highest  honours 
of  which  he  had  at  least  deserved,  about 
the  year  1812,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  domestic  retirement,  at 
that  beautiful  villa  which  had  been 
formed  by  his  own  taste,  and  in  the 
improvement  and  adornment  of  which 
he  found  his  latest  occupation.  Pas* 
sing,  then,  at  once,  from  all  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  a  public  life  to  a 
scene  of  comparative  inactivity,  he 
never  felt  one  moment  of  ennui  or  de¬ 
jection  ;  but  retained  unimpaired,  till 
within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death,  not 
only  all  his  intellectual  activity  and  so¬ 
cial  affections,  but,  when  not  under  the 
immediate  affliction  of  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  all  that  gaiety  of 
spirit,  and  all  that  playful  and  kindly 
sympathy  with  innocent  enjoyment, 
which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young, 
and  the  object  ut  cordial  attachment 


and  unenvying  admiration  to  his  friends 
of  all  ages.” 

The  following  is  stated  to  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  friend  : 

”  The  character  of  Mr  Erskine’s 
eloquence  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  his  noble  brother,  (Lord 
Erskine)  but  being  much  less  diffti- 
five,  it  was  better  calculated  to  leave  a 
forcible  impression  :  he  had  the  art  of 
concentrating  his  ideas,  and  presenting 
them  at  once  in  so  luminous  and  irre¬ 
sistible  a  form,  as  to  render  his  hearers 
masters  of  the  view  he  took  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  ;  which,  however  dry  or  complex 
in  its  nature,  never  failed  to  become 
entertaining  and  instructive  in  his 
hands  ;  for,  to  professional  knowledge 
of  the  highest  order,  he  united  a  most 
extensive  acquaintance  with  history, 
literature,  aud  science ;  and  a  tho¬ 
rough  conversancy  with  human  life 
and  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  witness¬ 
ed,  with  pleasure  and  astonishment, 
the  widely  different  emotions  excited 
by  the  amazing  powers  of  his  oratory ; 
fervid  and  affecting  in  the  extremest 
degree,  when  the  occasion  called  for 
it ;  and  no  less  powerful,  in  opposite 
circumstances,  by  the  potency  of  wit, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  comic  humour, 
which  constantly  excited  shouts  of 
laughter  throughout  the  precincts  of 
the  Court, — the  mirthful  glee  even  ex¬ 
tending  itself  to  the  ermined  sages, 
who  found  too  much  amusement  in 
the  scene  to  check  the  fascinating  ac¬ 
tor  of  it.  He  assisted  the  great  powers 
of  his  understanding  by  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  industry,  not  commonly  annexed 
to  extraordinary  genius ;  and  he  kept 
his  mind  open  for  the  admission  of 
knowledge,  by  the  most  unaffected 
modesty  of  deportment.  The  har¬ 
mony  of  his  periods,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  expressions,  in  his  most  unpre¬ 
meditated  speeches,  were  not  among 
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the  least  of  his  oratorical  accomplish* 
meiits. 

“  In  the  most  rapid  of  his  flights, 
when  his  tongue  could  scarce  keep 
pace  with  his  thoughts,  he  never  fail* 
ed  to  seize  the  choicest  words  in  the 
treasury  of  our  language.  The  apt, 
beautiful,  and  varied  images  which 
constantly  decorated  his  judicial  ad¬ 
dresses,  suggested  themselves  instan¬ 
taneously,  and  appeared,  like  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Cadmus,  in  complete  armour 
and  array  to  support  the  cause  of  their 
creator,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  whose  eloquence  was,  that  it  never 
made  him^swerve  by  one  hair-breadth 
from  the  minuter  details  most  befitting 
his  purpose }  for,  with  matchless  skill, 
he  rendered  the  most  dazzling  oratory 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  consummate 
tl)€cial  pleadings  so  that  his  prudence 
and  sagacity  as  an  advocate,  were  as  de¬ 
cisive  as  his  speeches  were  splendid.  In 
person  Mr  Erskine  was  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  size,  well  proportioned,  but  slen¬ 
der  ;  his  features  were  all  character ^  and 
most  strikingly  expressive  of  the  rare 
qualities  of  his  mind.  In  early  life  his 
carriage  was  remarkably  graceful — 
dignified  and  impressive  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired  it ;  in  manner  he  was  gentle, 
playful,  and  unassuming,  and  so  per¬ 
suasive  was  his  address,  that  he  never 
failed  to  attract  attention,  and  by  the 
spell  of  irresistible  fascination  to  fix, 
and  enchain  it.  His  voice  was  power¬ 
ful  and  melodious,  his  enunciation  un¬ 
commonly  accurate  and  distinct,  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  grace  in  his  utter¬ 
ance  which  enhanced  the  value  of  all 
he  said,  and  engraved  the  remembrance 
of  it  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.” 

Mr  Erskine  was  first  married  to 
Christina,  daughter  of  George  Fullar- 
toii.  Esq.  Collector  of  the  Customs  at 
Leith,  by  whom  he  had  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  (one  of  whom  died  young,)  and 
two  suns.  She  died  in  IbOi,  and  he 


afterwards  married  Mrs  Turnbull,  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Munro,  an  extremely  ami¬ 
able  and  accomplished  lady,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him. 

John  Philpot  CunRAN  was  born 
on  the  24'th  July,  1750,  at  Newmarket, 
an  obscure  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork  in  Ireland.  His  parents  were  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  his  father  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  learn¬ 
ing,  and  his  mother  was  distinguished 
by  a  strong  masculine  understanding. 
His  own  account  was  ; — “  The  only 
inheritance  I  could  boast  of  from  my 
poor  father,  was  the  very  scanty  one  of 
an  unattractive  face  and  person  like  his 
own  ;  and  if  the  world  has  ever  attri¬ 
buted  to  me  something  more  valuable 
than  either  face  or  person,  or  mere 
earthly  wealth,  it  was,  that  another 
and  a  dearer  parent  gave  her  child 
a  portion  from  the  treasure  of  her 
mind.”  The  indications  of  capacity 
which  John  early  displayed,  so  strong¬ 
ly  affected  Mr  Boyse,  the  clergyman 
of  the  place,  that  he  took  him  into  his 
house,  and  gave  him  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  free 
school  of  Middleton,  where  he  prepa¬ 
red  himself  to  become  a  student  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College  Dublin.  He  went  thither 
at  the  somewhat  late  age  of  nineteen, 
but  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  classical  studies,  fur 
which  he  ever  after  retained  a  taste. 
The  ambition  of  his  parents,  in  which 
he  originally  acquiesced,  was,  that  he 
should  be  a  clergyman  ;  but  after  a 
short  residence  at  College,  his  own 
taste,  and  the  advice  of  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dents,  induced  him  to  prefer  the  bar. 
This  change  was  a  deep  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  his  mother,  who,  when  con¬ 
gratulated  on  her  son’s  abilities,  would 
exclaim,  **  Oh,  yes !  but  it  breaks  my 
heart  to  think  what  a  noble  preacher 
was  lost  to  the  church,  when  John  dis¬ 
appointed  US  all,  and  insisted  on  being 
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a  lawyer,'*  When  congratulated  on  his  “  Here, says  he,  every  coal- porter 

having  reached  the  first  honours  of  the  is  a  politician,  and  vends  his  maxims 
law,  she  replied,  “  Don’t  speak  to  me  in  public  with  all  the  im.portance  of  a 
of  judges ;  John  was  fit  for  any  thing ;  man  who  thinks  he  is  exerting  himself 
and  had  he  but  followed  our  advice,  it  for  the  public  service  :  he  claims  the 
might  hereafter  be  written  upon  my  privilege  of  looking  as  wise  as  possi- 
tomb,  that  I  had  died  the  mother  of  a  ble,  and  of  talking  as  loud,  of  damning 
bishop.”  At  college,  young  Curran  the  ministry,  and  abusing  the  king, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  very  with  less  reserve  than  he  would  his 
clever  and  very  wild.”  and  being  full  own  equal.  Yet,  little  as  these  poor 
of  “  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire,”  hisconvi-  people  understand  of  the  liberty  they 
vial  society  was  eagerly  courted.  He  contend  so  warmly  for,  or  the  measures 
was  thus  engaged  in  many  of  those  they  rail  against,  it  reconciles  one  to 
schemes  of  extravagant  frolic,  preva-  their  absurdity,  by  considering  that 
lent  in  this  University,  and  which,  be-  they  are  happy  at  so  small  an  expence 
sides  placing  him  sometimes  in  awk-  as  being  ridiculous  ;  and  they  certainly 
ward  situations,  led  to  frequent  pecuni-  receive  more  pleasure  from  the  power 
aryembarrassments,alway8borne,how.  of  abusing,  than  they  would  from  the 
ever,  with  gaiety  and  good  humour.  He  reformation  of  what  they  condemn.” 
made,  notwithstanding,  many  respecta*  It  was  during  Mr  Curran’s  residence 

ble  friends,  among  whom  the  ablest  ap-  in  London,  that  his  pow’er  of  speak- 
pearstohavebeenoneApjohn.of  whom  ing,  hitherto  unknown  to  himself,  first 
nehimself  says,“hisabilitiesandattain-  displayed  itself.  At  college  he  shewed 
ments  w'ere  so  many  and  so  rare,  that  a  hurried  and  confused  utterance,  which 
if  they  could  have  been  distributed  made  him  get  the  name  of  “  stuttering 
among  a  dozen  ordinary  persons,  the  Jack  Curran  and  even  those  who 
shares  of  each  would  have  promoted  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  success 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  man  of  talent.”  at  the  bar,  conceived  that  it  would  be 
A  premature  death  prevented  him  from  only  as  a  chamber  counsel.  A  small 
being  known  to  the  world.  debating  club  being  formed  at  the 

From  the  University,  Mr  Curran  Temple,  he  undertook  one  evening  to 
went  over  to  London,  and  became  a  open  the  debate.  He  says,  **  I  stood 
student  of  law  in  the  Society  of  the  up — the  question  was  the  Catholic 
Middle  Temple.  He  appears  here  for  claims  or  the  slave  trade,  I  protest  I 
some  time  at  least  to  have  studied  now  forget  which,  but  the  difference, 
hard,  and  led  a  retired  life.  “  I  never  you  know,  was  never  very  obvious — 
thought,”  says  he,  solitude  could  my  mind  was  stored  with  about  a  folio 
lean  so  heavily  on  me  as  1  find  it  does :  volume  of  matter,  but  I  wanted  a  pre- 
I  rise,  most  commonly,  in  the  morning  face,  and  for  want  of  a  preface  the  vo- 
between  five  and  six,  and  read  as  much  lume  was  never  published.  I  stood  up, 
as  my  eyes  will  permit  me  till  dinner-  trembling  through  every  fibre ;  but  re¬ 
time  ;  I  then  go  out  and  dine,  and  membering  that  in  this  I  was  but  imi- 
from  that  till  bed-time  1  mope  about  tating  Tully,  1  took  courage,  and  had 
between  my  lodgings  and  the  Park.”  actually  proceeded  almost  as  far  as 
From  a  combined  view  to  economy  and  *  Mr  Chairman,’  when  to  my  astonish- 
aniusement,  he  used  to  frequent  the  in-  ment  and  terror,  I  perceived  that  every 
ferior  eating  houses ;  and  in  one  of  his  eye  was  rivetted  upon  me.  There  were 
letters  gives  a  view  of  London  politics,  only  six  or  seven  present,  and  the  little 
which  is  curious,  as  coming  ft  cm  him.  room  could  not  have  contained  as  many 
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more  ;  yet  was  it,  to  my  panic>8truck 
imagination,  as  if  I  were  the  central 
obj>  ct  in  nature,  and  assembled  mil¬ 
lions  were  gazing  upon  me  in  breath¬ 
less  expectation.  I  became  dismayed 
and  dumb  ;  my  friends  cried  ‘  hear 
him  !’  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear." 
He  ventured,  however,  to  a  large  thea¬ 
tre,  called  “the  Devils  of  Temple-bar,” 
where,  however,  he  long  confined  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  aye  and  no,  “  those  ma¬ 
gical  elements  of  Parliamentary  elo- 
queiice.’’  At  length,  one  evening  when 
fortified  by  a  good  dinner  and  an  extra 
glass  of  punch,  and  provoked  by  the 
absurdity  and  taunts  of  one  of  the 
speakers,  he  burst  forth  and  produced 
an  oration,  which  procured  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  assembly,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured,  according  to  the  usage  of  this 
learned  body,  with  an  invitation  to  a 
supper  of  cheese  and  porter.  The 
spell  being  thus  broken,  he  applied 
himself  with  the  utmost  diligence  to 
the  improvement  of  his  talents  for 
oratory.  His  enunciation  was  natural¬ 
ly  impeded,  his  voice  shrill,  and  his  ac¬ 
cent  strongly  provincial,  or  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  “  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture  to  remove  these  defects,  he 
adopted  the  practice  of  daily  reading 
aloud,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  of 
most  studiously  observing  and  imita¬ 
ting  the  tones  and  manner  of  more  skil¬ 
ful  speakers.  The  success  of  this  exer¬ 
cise  and  study  was  so  complete,  that 
among  his  most  unrivalled  excellencies 
as  an  orator,  were  the  clearness  of  his 
articulation,  and  a  peculiar,  uninter¬ 
rupted,  graduated  intonation  ;  which, 
whatever  was  the  subject,  whether 
tenderer  impassioned,  melodised  every 
period.  His  person  was  without  dig¬ 
nity  or  grace — short,  slender,  and  in¬ 
elegantly  proportioned.  To  attain  an 
action,  that  might  conceal  as  much  as 
possible  these  deficiencies,  he  recited 
perpetually  before  a  mirror,  and  se¬ 
lected  the  gesticulation  that  he  thought 
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best  adapted  to  his  imperfect  stature. 
To  habituate  his  mind  to  extemporanev- 
ous  fluency,  he  not  only  regularly  at¬ 
tended  the  debating  clubs  of  London, 
but,  both  before  and  after  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar,  re.sorted  to  a  system  of 
solitary  exercise,  of  which  the  irksome¬ 
ness  cannot  be  well  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  never  practised  it.  He 
either  extracted  a  case  from  his  books, 
or  proposed  to  himself  some  original 
question  ;  and  this  he  used  to  debate 
alone,  with  the  same  anxious  attention 
to  argument  and  to  diction,  as  if  he 
were  discussing  it  in  open  court.  Mr 
Curran's  learning  was  never  considered 
as  profound ;  yet,  besides  great  classi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  he  became  familiar  with 
the  popular  French  and  English  au¬ 
thors.  He  made  ever  and  anon  vigor¬ 
ous  plunges  at  the  law,  the  repetition 
of  wliich  at  length  produced  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge.  (Dne  of  his  favourite 
studies  was  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which, 
independent  of  higher  claims,  he  parti¬ 
cularly  admired  as  literary  connposi- 
tions.  He  drew  from  them  frequent 
allusions  in  his  speeches,  and  particu¬ 
larly  derived  from  them  a  power  of 
solemn  obtestation,  that  proved  pecu¬ 
liarly  effective  in  the  awful  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  was  sometimes 
called  upon  to  plead. 

Mr  Curran  came  to  the  bar  in  1775. 
An  eminent  judge  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  a  man,  to  excel  as  a 
lawyer,  must  be  without  a  shilling. 
Besides  the  full  profession  of  this  pri¬ 
mary  requisite,  Mr  Curran  had  too 
many  others  not  to  be  fully  assured  of 
success.  Yet  he  displayed  at  first 
the  same  timidity  which  had  been  so 
striking  in  his  youthful  attempts  at 
oratory.  The  first  brief  he  received, 
when  opened,  dropped  from  his  hands, 
and  a  friend  who  stood  by  was  left  to 
read  it.  His  mouth,  however,  was  soon 
opened,  and  he  never  after  gave  any 
room  to  consider  timidity  as  one  of  his 
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faults.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  all 
his  orations  were  pronounced  extem¬ 
pore,  or  at  least  with  only  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  few  hasty  notes.  Those 
made  previous  to  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  speeches  do  not  exceed  four 
or  five  lines.  He  soon  acquired  the 
reputation  of  the  most  eloquent  speak¬ 
er  that  had  ever  appeared  at  the  Irish 
bar.  His  oratory  has  never  been  ful¬ 
ly  appreciated  on  our  side  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  His  speeches,  never  written  out 
by  himself,  have  been  always  imperfect¬ 
ly  reported,  and  were  probably  better 
suited  in  themselves  for  extemporane¬ 
ous  delivery,  than  for  being  deliberate¬ 
ly  read.  Irish  pleading,  too,  differs 
widely  in  its  style  from  the  gravity  and 
technicality  of  the  English,  or  even  from 
the  more  free  expanded  reasoning  of  the 
Scottish.  It  is  filled  with  the  boldest 
flights  of  passion  and  fancy,  marked 
by  a  tone  of  violent  and  airy  exagger¬ 
ation,  which  no  other  nation  could 
tolerate.  It  is  seasoned,  moreover,  with 
a  kind  of  broad  humour,  which  we 
can  scarcely  relish.  But  what  most 
astonishes  us,  is  the  strain  of  personali¬ 
ty  which  then  at  least  pervaded  it.  The 
barrister  loaded  with  abuse  not  only 
the  cause,  but  the  private  character  of 
his  opponent ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  two  parties  passed  direct  from  the 
bar  to  the  field,  to  decide  the  contest 
with  deadlier  weapons.  Nor  were  these 
invectives  confined  to  the  barrister,  but 
wereoften,  behind  a  very  thin  veil,  point¬ 
ed  directly  against  the  judge.  Such  a 
proceeding,  besides  its  indecency,  was 
so  manifestly  ruinous  to  the  client,  that 
one  would  think  it  must  have  been  soon 
discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  among 
this  bold-spirited  people,  such  flights 
served  only  to  give  distinction  to  an 
advocate.  Mr  Curran  is  said  to  have 
derived  a  considerable  accession  of 
practice  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
on  Judge  Robertson,  who  hud  thrown 
out  a  sarcasm  on  the  smullitess  of  his 


library  t  Mr  Curran,  who  knew  him 
to  be  the  author  of  some  anonymous 
political  pamphlets,  replied,  his  li¬ 
brary  might  be  small,  but  he  thanked 
heaven  that  among  his  books  there 
were  none  of  the  wretched  productions 
of  the  franticpamphletteersof  the  day. 
I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to 
studygood  works  than  to  compose  bad 
ones  ;  my  books  may  be  few,  but  the 
title  pages  give  me  the  writers’  names  ; 
my  shelf  is  not  disgraced  by  any  of  such 
rank  absurdity,  that  their  very  authors 
are  ashamed  to  own  them.”  Not  less 
strange  would  it  appear  to  a  British 
audience,  to  hear  the  pleader  endea¬ 
vouring  to  conciliate  the  jud^e  by  re¬ 
calling  the  early  days  of  social  inter¬ 
course  they  had  passed  together,  and 
their  youthful  companions  now  de¬ 
ceased  ;  and  to  see  the  two  weeping 
and  sobbing  in  concert. 

The  Irish  lawyers  who  rose  to  any 
eminence  in  their  profession,  usually 
aspired  to  make  a  figure  in  public  life, 
and  from  the  greater  .rarity  of  infor¬ 
mation  among  the  gentry,  in  general, 
they  obtained  a  higher  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  than  the  same  class  in  England. 
The  period  was  critical ;  the  country, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  career, 
being  torn  by  the  utmost  violence  of 
contending  factions.  Ireland  had  been 
always  an  unfortunate  and  suffering 
country.  England,  from  the  first,  acted 
to  her  more  or  less  the  part  of  a  step¬ 
mother  ;  and  the  revolution,  so  auspi¬ 
cious  to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  brought 
to  her  a  great  accession  of  evil.  Her 
Catholic  population,  and  attachment 
to  the  Stuarts,  placed  her  in  a  hostile 
attitude  to  the  sister  country  ;  and 
even  the  whigs,  the  advocates  of  liber¬ 
ty,  were  the  foremost  in  imposing  re¬ 
straints  and  penalties  upon  Ireland. 
The  state  of  landed  property,  and  the 
relations  which  habit  had  established 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  were 
perhaps  a  more  prolific  and  irremedia- 
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ble  source  of  misery.  In  17ft2|  Ireland 
obtained  an  independent  Parliament, 
and  a  free  trade ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  great  boons,  her  people  remained 
still  dissatisfied.  The  French  revolu* 
tion  kindled  the  Bre  into  a  blaze.  Ex¬ 
tensive  associations  were  formed  for 
effecting  a  separation  from  England, 
and  creating  a  republic.  An  executive 
directory  was  appointed,  in  imitation 
of  France  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  nation 
busied  themselves  in  acquiring  the  use 
of  arms,  preparatory  to  the  grand  ap¬ 
proaching  struggle.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  two  violently  opposed  parties 
were  formed  in  the  national  councils. 
One  maintained  that  concession,  even 
in  itself  reasonable,  would  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  only  embolden  the.  mal¬ 
contents,  and  that  the  true  policy  was 
to  overawe  them  by  a  display  of 
power  and  severity.  The  other  called 
for  conciliation,  and  insisted  that  by 
granting  the  overt  demands  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  and  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation,  all  that  was  dangerous  in  the 
public  discontent  would  be  appeased. 
Without  inquiring  whether  this  last 
opinion  could  be  held  justly,  we  con¬ 
ceive  there  is  no  doubt  it  could  be 
held  honestly.  By  Mr  Curran  it  was 
adopted  with  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  zeal.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  people  less,  it  has  been  said, 
with  the  warmth  of  a  patriot,  than  with 
the  romantic  idolatry  of  a  lover.  His 
temper,  ardent,  generous,  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  controul,  naturally  inclined 
him  to  it ;  and  his  mind  was  always 
bound  by  the  closest  ties  to  that  class 
from  among  whom  he  rose.  Most  of 
his  leisure  was  spent  at  Newmarket, 
where  he  maintained  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  all  classes  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  On  his  arrival  there,  his  house 
was  instantly  crowded,  and  he  was 
hailed  by  varied  greetings,  some  in 
F.nglish,  some  in  Irish,  and  some  in  a 
mixturcofboth  languages;  whilcothers 


appeared  by  deputy,  being  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  “  in  trouble that  is,  imprison¬ 
ed  for  some  misdemeanour — from  the 
eft’orts  of  which  they  wished  “  the 
Counsellor’s'*  aid  in  relieving  them. 
Both  in  the  courts  of  Dublin  and  in 
the  circuits,  he  held  constant  inter¬ 
course  with  the  lower  orders,  and  his 
familiar  and  accessible  manners  render¬ 
ed  him,  as  it  were,  their  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Among  the  whole  body, 
accordingly,  the  admiration  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  attachment  to  his  person  were 
almost  unbounded.  His  person  and 
character  were  so  purely  national,  that, 
forgetting  the  difference  of  rank,  they 
fondly  considered  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves^  and  viewed  his  success  as  their 
own  triumph. 

Mr  Curran  appeared  with  distinction 
in  parliament,  but  did  not  reach  the 
same  eminence  as  Mr  Ponsonby  and 
Mr  Grattan.  His  time  was  much  en- 

frossed  by  professional  pursuits,  and 
e  wanted  probably  those  powers  of 
solid  and  regular  debate,  which  are  re¬ 
quisite  on  such  a  theatre.  He  acted 
rather  as  a  light  skirmisher  in  aiding 
the  movements  of  others.  His  present 
views  soon  involved  him  in  open  hosti¬ 
lity  with  Mr  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards 
Lord  Clare,  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
with  whom  he  had  begun  life  on  a 
friendly  footing.  At  Mr  Curran’s  first 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr  Fitzgibbon  undertook  to  put 
down  the  young  patriot and,  among 
other  things,  called  him  **  a  puny  bab¬ 
bler  Mr  Curran  replied  in  a  strain 
of  such  keen  invective,  that  a  duel  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  Theirenmitycon- 
tinued  ;  and  Lord  Clare,  when  he  be¬ 
came  Chancellor,  was  so  illiberal  as  to 
mark  it,  by  excluding  Mr  Curran  from 
ractice  in  his  court.  The  barrister, 
owever,  seized  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
venge,  when  called  to  plead  before  the 
privy  council,  in  a  case  between  the 
parliament  and  the  city  of  Dublin.  He 
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then,  under  a  slight  veil,  drew  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lord  Clare,  so  keenly  satiri* 
cal,  as  delighted  the  by.standers,  and 
-  extorted  visible  marks  of  agitation  from 
the  object  of  it.  / 

The  rebellion  now  came,  and  proved 
the  brilliant  and  fatal  theatre  of  glory 
to  Mr  Curran.  He  was,  at  this  time, 
strongly  urged  by  the  administration, 
particularly  by  Lord  Kilwarden,  to 
change  his  party.  “  I  tell  you,”  said 
the  latter,  that  you  have  attached 
yourself  to  a  desperate  faction,  that 
will  abandon  you  at  last,  with  whom 
you  have  nothing  to  expect  but  dan¬ 
ger  and  disappointment ;  with  us,  how 
different  would  be  your  condition  ?” 
Mr  Curran,  however,  replied,  “  that  he 
knew  better  than  his  friend  could  do, 
the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  ; 
that  they  were  not  a  desperate  faction ; 
that  their  cause  was  that  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that,  even  though  it  should  be 
eventually  branded  with  the  indelible 
•tigma  of  failure,  he  would  never  re¬ 
gret  that  it  was  with  such  men,  and 
such  a  course,  that  he  had  linked  his 
final  destinies.”  He  now  undertook 
successively  the  defence  of  all  the  un¬ 
fortunate  men  who,  before, during,  and 
after  the  rebellion,  were  arraigned  for 
high-treason.  Never  could  more  splen¬ 
did  occasions  be  offered  to  that  impas¬ 
sioned  and  pathetic  eloquence  in  which 
he  excelled.  The  crime  of  the  sufferers 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  exclude  interest 
in  their  fate,  which  was  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  most  affecting  private 
circumstances  ;  and,  though  the  guilt 
was  usually  undoubted,  yet  the  impure 
character  of  the  quondam  associates  by 
whose  evidence  they  were  convicted, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  judges  to 
overlook  the  strict  forms  of  justice,  af¬ 
forded  ample  ground  for  acuteness  and 
argument.  On  one  occasion,  a  clash  of 
arms  was  heard  in  the  court,  evidently 
directed  in  a  menacing  manner  against 
the  pleader,  who  called  out,  “  ^'ou 


may  assassinate,  but  you  shall  not  in¬ 
timidate  me  ;”  but  tne  noise  was  im¬ 
mediately  silenced  by  the  rebuke  of  the 
judge.  The  effect  of  these  speeches  was 
heightened  by  their  being  pronounced 
often  at  midnight,  by  the  glare  of 
torches,  and  amid  crowds  of  specta¬ 
tors,  whose  agitated  looks  and  gestures 
shewed  them  to  have  been  sharers  in 
the  deeds  which  were  now  in  judgment. 
The  trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan  was  the 
first  and  most  celebrated  of  these  oc¬ 
casions  ;  it  was  followed  by  those  of 
Jackson,  Finnerty,  Finney,  (in  which 
he  succeeded,)  the  Sheareses,  M'Cann, 
Byrne,  Bond.  The  insurrection  of 
1803,  marked  by  the  atrocious  mur¬ 
der  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  was  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  pain¬ 
ful  to  Mr  Curran.  Mr  Robert  Em¬ 
mett,  its  original  contriver,  a  young 
man  of  high  accomplishments  and  ami¬ 
able  manners,  had  been  a  visitor  of  Mr 
Curran’s,  and,  unknown  to  him,  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  his  youngest 
daughter.  His  apprehension  took  place 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  see,  for 
the  last  time,  the  object  of  his  affec¬ 
tions.  These  particularsappearing  from 
his  papers,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  search 
Mr  Curran’s  house,  when  several  let¬ 
ters  were  found,  proving  Emmett’s  share 
in  the  insurrection,  and  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  used  on  his  trial.  This  was 
to  Mr  Curran  the  first  intimation  of 
the  attachment  of  his  daughter  to  Em¬ 
mett,  and  he  felt  deeply  the  advantage 
which  his  enemies  might  make  of  such 
a  circumstance.  He  immediately  wait¬ 
ed  upon  Mr  O’Grady,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  tendered  his  person  and  pa¬ 
pers  to  abide  any  inquiry  which  govern¬ 
ment  might  direct.  That  gentleman 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  and  went  with  him  to  the  privy 
council,  when  it  appeared,  that  all  the 
circumstances  could  be  explained  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  an  unfavourable 
conjecture. 
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The  next  crisis  of  Mr  Curran’s  life 
occurred  in  1806,  when  his  political 
friends  came  into  power.  By  an  ar¬ 
rangement  then  made,  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Michael  Smith,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  This  might 
in  some  respects  be  considered  a  fortu¬ 
nate  situation,  since  it  remained  with 
him,  after  the  speedy  removal  of  his 
friends  from  office.  He  was  not  satis¬ 
fied,  however,  and  wished  for  one  to 
which  greater  political  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  attached.  In  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  employment,  also,  he 
found  his  spirits  flag  extremely,  from 
the  want  of  that  bustle  and  excitation 
in  which  he  had  been  for  twenty  years 
involved,  and  which  was  suited  to  his 
character.  In  order  to  keep  his  mind 
in  activity,  he  thought  of  literary  em¬ 
ployments,  and  projected  memoirs  of 
his  life,  and  even  a  novel ;  but  his 
aversion  to  written  composition  was  so 
invincible,  that  he  never  could  make 
any  progress.  He  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
liven  his  time  by  visits  to  London,  to 
Paris,  and  to  Scotland.  The  society 
of  the  two  former  places  he  greatly 
disliked  ;  of  the  latter,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  his  opinion  was  very  much  to 
the  contrary.  In  1814,  he  resigned  his 
office  in  favour  of  Sir  James  M*Ma- 
hun,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
His  constitution  at  length  gave  way 
under  repeated  paralytic  aifections,  and 
he  died  on  13th  November  1817.  He 
left  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

John  Thomas  Duckworth  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Duckworth, 
rector  of  Fulmer,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  was  born  at  Leatherhead,  Surry, 
in  1748.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  continued  in  it  ele¬ 
ven  years,  till,  in  1770,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  present  at 
theengagementwithCountd'Estaigne, 
and  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  a 
negro,  shot  by  his  side.  He  was  soon 


after  appointed  master  and  commander 
of  the  Rover  sloop-of.war.  Being  soon 
after  obliged  to  bring  the  vessel  home 
in  a  sickly  state,  and  encountering  a 
difficult  passage,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  humanity  and  care  towards  his 
crew.  The  peace  which  occurred  soon 
after,  threw  Captain  Duckworth  out 
of  employment  for  a  number  of  years ; 
but  when  war  broke  out  in  1793,  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  Orion 
of  74  guns.  He  was  present  at  Lord 
Howe’s  victory  of  the  1st  of  June, 
and  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  on  that 
occasion.  In  1798,  he  was  employed 
in  the  attack  on  Minorca,  and  though 
provided  with  very  inadequate  means, 
succeeded,  by  his  boldness  and  enter- 
prize,  in  capturing  that  strongly  for¬ 
tified  island,  which  had  always,  we 
know  not  why,  been  an  object  of  Bri¬ 
tish  ambition.  Being  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Leeward  Islands,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  the  northern 
powers,  he  was  directed  to  reduce  se¬ 
veral  of  those  belonging  to  Denmark. 
His  conduct  in  this  service  afforded  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  pension 
of  10001.  a-year.  The  short  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  1802,  was  spent  by  the 
admiral  in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  but 
the  speedy  renewal  of  war  called  him 
again  into  active  service.  After  crui¬ 
zing  for  some  time  off  Cadiz,  he  set 
out  with  a  squadron  for  St  Domingo, 
in  order  to  intercept  a  fleet  which  the 
French  had  dispatched  for  the  succour 
of  that  important  colony.  He  came  up 
with  them  in  the  bay  of  St  Domingo, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts 
made  by  the  French  admiral  to  escape, 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  activity  of  Sir 
John,  and  his  whole  squadron,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  destroyed  or  taken.  T  wo  ran  on 
shore,  the  other  three  were  carried  into 
Jamaica.  On  this  occasion.  Admiral 
Duckworth  received  the  unanimous 
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thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  was  presented  by  the  corporation 
of  London  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of 
2(X)  guineas.  When  the  war  on  thecon* 
tinent  broke  out  in  1806,  he  was  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view 
of  compelling  Turkey  to  desist  from 
her  operations  against  Russia,  which 
weakened  the  efforts  of  that  power  in 
the  common  cause.  This  object  was  to 
be  effected  by  a  naval  attack  on  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  the  British  fleet  ac¬ 
tually  succeeded  in  forcing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Dardanelles,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  forts  by  which  it  was  guarded ; 
but  its  force  was  then  found  insuffici¬ 
ent  to  effect  any  further  object.  The 
expedition  thus  entirely  failed ;  but  the 
public  were  inclined  to  impute  the 
blame  less  to  the  admiral,  than  to  the 
lanners,  who  had  weakened  his  force 
y  detaching  a  great  part  of  it,  with¬ 
out  motive  or  object,  to  attack  Alex¬ 
andria.  Admiral  Duckworth,  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  commanded  on  the 
Newfoundland  and  Plymouth  stations. 
He  died  on  the  14th  April  1817,  lea¬ 
ving  the  reputation  of  a  great,  humane, 
and  experienced  commander.  Near  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  had  the  affliction  of 
losing  an  only  son,  a  colonel  in  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
Spain. 

Death  during  this  year  ceased  not  its 
havoc  among  the  great  onesof  the  earth. 
In  this  year  died  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  bearing  a  name  which  re¬ 
calls  all  the  pomp  of  the  feudal  ages, 
combined  v\  ith  a  fortune  which  enabled 
him  to  emulate  royal  splendour.  He 
possessed  also  more  personal  merit  than 
ic  usually  attached  to  such  favourable 
circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune. 
Though  disappointed,  very  unhand¬ 
somely  as  he  thought,  by  ministry,  in 
the  nomination  of  a  governor  to  Tyne¬ 
mouth  fort,  he  volunteered  his  services 
on  occasion  of  the  American  war,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  on  several  oc¬ 


casions.  At  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
he  came  opportunely  to  the  succour  of 
Colonel  Smith  ;  and  General  Gage,  in 
his  dispatch,  observed,  **  that  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Lord  Percy 
h>r  his  remarkable  activity  during  the 
whole  day."  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  well  received  by  ministers,  and 
appointed  first  Colonel,  and  then  Lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  A  propositionwas  even 
made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  sent  out  to  treat  with  the 
American  government ;  but  this  pro¬ 
posal  failed,  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Percydemanding  the  honour  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter  before  setting  out,  while  ministers 
only  promised  it  after  his  return.  On 
the  6th  June,  1786,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
He  had  been  married  in  1764,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  Lady  Anne  Stu¬ 
art,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bute. 
This  union  proved  unfortunate,  and  was 
dissolved  by  parliament  in  March  1779. 
He  was  afterwards  married  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Miss  Burrell,  whom  he  met  at 
Spa,  when  she  particularly  excited  his 
admiration  by  her  filial  care  of  Sir 
Peter  Burrell  her  father,  who  had  re¬ 
aired  thither  for  the  benefit  of  his 
ealth.  The  duke,  after  his  accession 
to  the  title,  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  Though  his 
general  support  was  given  to  Mr  Pitt, 
he  maintained  always  an  independent 
character,  and  was  often  found  voting 
against  the  minister.  While  managing 
his  affairs  with  order  and  economy,  he 
maintained  all  the  pomp  suited  to  his 
high  rank.  Alnwick  Castle,  the  seat 
attached  to  his  vast  domains,  North¬ 
umberland-house,  his  town  residence, 
and  the  beautiful  villa  of  Sion  on  the 
Thames,  were  all  enlarged  and  impro¬ 
ved  by  him.  At  Alnwick,  he  kept  up 
an  image  of  the  feudal  times,  by  holding 
two  or  three  days  of  the  week  as  pub¬ 
lic  days,  in  which  his  table  was  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  enter.  The  “  Percy 
tenantry”  composed  a  formidable  bo- 
Vi 
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dy  of  infantty,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
equipped  and  paid  by  himself.  He  gave 
also  great  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  estates  and  the  comfort  of 
his  tenants.  During  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  subject  to  habitual  ill 
health,  which  obliged  him  repeatedly 
to  seek  the  milder  climate  of  Lisbon. 
At  length  his  constitution  yielded  to 
repeated  attacks,  and  he  expired  on  the 
10th  of  July  1817. 

The  nameof  Marlborough,  though 
not  so  ancient  as  that  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  recalls  still  higher  ideas  of  Bri¬ 
tish  glory.  George,  the  third  Duke, 
was  born  on  the  26th  January,  1738. 
He  originally  entered  upon  the  mili¬ 
tary  life,  a  natural  destination,  which, 
however,  he  soon  quitted,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  peaceful  pursuits. 
Having  repaired  to  Italy,  he  employ¬ 
ed  himself,  under  the  advice  of  Mr 
Jennings,  the  celebrated  connoiseur,  in 
collecting  a  noble  cabinet  of  antiques, 
paying  large  sums  for  many  of  the  spe¬ 
cimens.  On  his  return,  he  added  to 
his  cabinet  the  cameos  and  intaglios  of 
the  Arundelian  collection.  His  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  Horace  Walpole,  to  be 
“  the  finest  remain  of  ancient  sculpture 
of  that  kind.”  The  cabinet  was  en¬ 
graved,  at  the  Duke’s  expence,  by 
Bartolozzi,  and  formed  a  most  splen- 
did  work,  in  two  volumes,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  published,  but  only  pre¬ 
sented  to  some  public  institutions,  and 
a  few  distinguished  virtuosi.  He  be¬ 
stowed  also  much  care  in  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  Blenheim,  employing,  for  this 
purpose,  the  celebrated  planner,  known 
by  the  name  of  Capability  Browne.  A 
magnificent  wall  was  made  to  enclose 
a  vast  extent  of  ornamented  country, 
including  farms,  parks,  gardens,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  rural  scenery.  The 
landscape  bad  before  wanted  water, 
but  the  stream  of  the  Glyme  was  now 
turned  into  it,  and  was  made  to  expand 
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into  a  lake  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  in  extent.  The  Duke  likewise 
shewed  always  a  taste  for  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences,  particularly  astrono¬ 
my.  He  had  a  splendid  observatory 
fitted  up  at  Blenheim  ;  and  he  present¬ 
ed  to  the  University’of  Oxford  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  telescopes  which 
London  artists  could  produce.  He  was 
a  generous  contributor  to  the  wants 
of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  and  to 
the  public  charities  of  the  city  and 
county.  He  had  been  feeling  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  advanced  age,  but  was  not 
supposed  in  any  immediate  danger, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
January,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

In  looking  abroad,  the  most  eminent 
deceased  character  appears  to  be  Mar¬ 
shal  Massena.  In  the  absence  of 
Buonaparte,  he  ranks  as  the  oldest  and 
most  illustrious  of  that  series  of  great 
military  commanders  who  have  adorn¬ 
ed  the  recent  annals  of  France.  He 
was  born  at  Nice,  in  1755,  of  humble 
parents.  He  did  not  enter  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  till  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  obtain¬ 
ed  the  place  of  an  inferior  officer,  and 
served  during  the  invasion  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  in  1793.  He  soon  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself,  and,  in  an  army  where  me¬ 
rit  commanded  speedy  promotion,  was 
successively  raised  to  the  situations  of 
superior  officer,  general  of  brigade, 
and  general  of  division.  In  1795,  he 
commanded,  under  Buonaparte,  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
during  that  splendid  campaign,  which 
laid  the  foundation  to  the  latter  of 
fame  and  greatness,  Massena  afforded 
such  effectual  aid,  that  the  general-in¬ 
chief  used  to  call  him,  the  favourite 
child  of  fortune.”  He  appeared  first 
as  a  separate  commander  in  1799,  at 
a  most  critical  period  for  the  French 
revolutionary  government.  The  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  most  disastrous ;  Jour- 
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dan  and  Moreau  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  before  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrow, had 
driven  the  French  entirely  out  of  Italy. 
A  fresh  army  of  that  nation,  under 
Korsakoff,  was  now  traversing  Swit¬ 
zerland,  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
directly  upon  Paris.  Massena  met  him, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued,  which, 
after  lasting  three  days,  terminated  in 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  hitherto  un¬ 
conquered  Russians.  In  1800,  after 
the  return  of  Buonaparte,  Massena 
commanded  in  Italy,  and  was  obliged, 
with  a  vast  inferiority  of  force,  to  make 
head  against  Melas.  He  exerted  all 
the  resources  of  skill  and  bravery  in 
the  defence  of  Genoa,  and  maintained 
his  ground  till  Napoleon,  with  a  fresh 
army,  arrived  in  Italy,  and  decided  the 
campaign  by  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
In  1805,  while  Buonaparte  led  in  per¬ 
son  the  grand  army  into  Germany,  he 
entrusted  that  of  Italy  to  Massena, 
who  was  there  opposed  to  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles.  The  entire  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  Mack,  however, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Arch¬ 
duke  to  hazard  a  conflict.  He  re¬ 
treated  without  loss,  and  even  repulsed 
his  rival  at  Caldiero,  so  that  Massena 
had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself,  but  joined  the  grand  army,  and 
was  present  at  Austerlitz.  After  this, 
he  was  for  some  time  unemployed,  and 
it  was  suspected  that  his  long-establish¬ 
ed  military  reputation,  only  rivalled 
by  that  of  Moreau,  inspired  jealousy 
into  Napoleon,  who  preferred  entrust¬ 
ing  commands  to  officers  of  his  own 
raising.  Still  his  services  were  called 
for  when  any  urgent  necessity  arose. 
Such  was  that  of  the  Austrian  war  in 
1 809.  At  the  first  memorable  attempt 
to  pass  the  Danube,  Massenacommand- 
ed  the  5th  corps,  and  took  a  most  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  after  their  disastrous  repulse. 
On  this  occasion  his  merit  was  warmly 
acknowledged,  and  he  obtained  the 


title  of  Prince  of  Essling,  in  addition 
to  that  which  he  had  formetiy  borne, 
of  Duke  of  Rivoli.  His  next  employ¬ 
ment  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  des¬ 
tined  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  this 
undertaking  was  pitched  upon  with  a 
presentiment  of  its  ill  success,  and  in 
contemplation  of  the  loss  which  his  re¬ 
putation  might  sustain  from  the  failure. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  campaign  was 
unfortunate.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
English  army  retreated  before  him ; 
but  be  was  unable  to  gain  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  it,  or  finally  to  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  its  lines  in  front  of  Lisbon. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  Al¬ 
meida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
were  retaken  before  his  eyes.  Yet 
he  never  was  reproached  with  any  im¬ 
portant  errors  ;  and  the  campaign  was 
judged,  by  military  men,  rather  to  re¬ 
flect  glory  on  his  adversary,  than  dis¬ 
grace  upon  him.  He  lost  the  favour 
of  Buonaparte,  however,  and  at  the 
capture  of  Paris,  in  1814,  filletl  the 
obscure  situation  of  governor  of  Tbu- 
Ion.  On  the  16th  April,  he.  sent  in 
his  adherence  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  with  many  professions  of  fideli¬ 
ty  and  devotion  to  the  Bourbons.  He 
was  decorated  by  the  king  with  the 
cross  of  St  Louis ;  received  letters  of 
naturalization,  and  other  honours.  Y et, 
on  the  landing  of  Buonaparte,  his  con¬ 
duct  appeared  from  the  first  doubtful, 
and  he  finally  joined  his  cause.  It 
would  not  appear  that  he  enjoyed  any 
peculiar  confidence,  since  he  held  no 
command  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  was  merely  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  national  guard  at  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  credit  for  the  tranquillity 
which  he  maintained  in  that  city.  Af¬ 
ter  the  return  of  Louis,  he  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  ;  but  no  measures  were  taken 
by  the  court  in  consequence,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  immense  for- 
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tune  at  his  seat  near  Paris.  A  long 
and  violent  illness,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  entirely  lost  his  sight,  was 
the  precursor  of  his  death,  on  the  lOth 
April,  1817.  He  left  two  sons,  and 
a  daughter  married  to  Count  Rielle. 

Jean  Suffrein  Maury,  was  bom 
on  the  26th  June,  1746,  at  Valreas, 
in  the  county  of  Avignon.  He  em* 
braced  the  profession  of  the  church, 
and  came  at  an  early  age  to  Paris.  He 
soon  attracted  general  admiration  by 
his  eloquence.  The  panegyric  of  St 
Louis,  pronounced  at  the  Louvre, 
before  the  French  Academy,  brought 
him  first  into  notice^  and  afterwards 
that  of  St  A  ugustin,  pronounced  before 
the  Assembly  of  the  French  Clergy. 
He  drew  the  notice  of  the  court;  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  king 
at  Versailles  during  Christmas  and  Ad¬ 
vent,  and  was  presented  yrith  several 
valuable  benefices.  When  a  vacancy 
therefore  occurred  in  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  his  friends  conceived  him  entit¬ 
led  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate, 
and  he  was  zealously  supported  by 
Marmontel,  then  secretary  to  that 
body.  His  warmth  and  impetuosity 
of  temper,  however,  had  raised  him  a 
number  of  enemies,  who  now,  with 
La  Harpe  at  their  head,  united  in  op- 
TOsing  his  entrance  into  the  Academy. 
He  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and 
was  admitted.  It  was  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  he  began  to  take  a  promi-  ' 
nent  part  in  public  life.  With  un¬ 
bounded  zeal  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  royalty,  and  in  defending  it  soon  ac¬ 
quired  the  character  of  one  of  the  first 
orators  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
a  body  rich  in  eloquent  men.  His  fa¬ 
culty  of  speaking  extempore,  a  rare 
talent  in  France,  gave  him  a  great 
advantage  over  his  opponents.  His 
speech  opposing  the  union  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  into  one  assembly,  was 
the  first  that  remarkably  distinguished 
him.  At  this  time  he  determined  up¬ 


on  leaving  France,  but  was  stopped  at 
Peronne,  and  put  under  arrest.  The 
assembly,  however,  ordered  him  to  be 
released,  and  he  soon  after,  on  the  28d 
August,  reappeared  upon  the  tribune, 
to  oppose  the  despotic  union  in  one 
body  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers.  On  the  9th  November,  he 
inveighed  with  great  energy  against  the 
proposal  for  alienating  the  property 
of  the  church.  On  this  occasion,  a 
girl  called  out  from  the  gallery,**  Mes- 
seurs  lespretres,  they  are  shaving  you ; 
if  you  stir  so  much,  they  will  cut 
you.*'  He  attacked  Mirabeau’s  plan 
of  assignats,  forcibly  demonstrating  its 
illusory  and  ruinous  nature.  Among 
his  other  speeches  were  those  against 
restraints  upon  the  residence  of  the 
king,  and  against  the  union  of  Avig¬ 
non  with  France.  There  was  none, 
however,  more  universally  admired  by 
men  of  all  parties,  than  that  upon  the 
admission  of  men  of  colour  to  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  French  citizens.  Amid  such 
eager  exertions  in  an  unpopular  cause, 
Maury  soon  found  himself  the  object 
of  so  violent  an  emnity,  as  placed  even 
his  life  in  danger.  One  night  he  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  who,  seizing  him, 
called  out  a  la  lanteme,  (hang  him  to 
the  lamp-post.)  The  Abbe  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  cry  out,  “  When 
ou  have  done  so,  will  it  give  you  the 
etter  light  ?'*  In  the  most  dread  ex¬ 
tremities,  a  bon  mot  never  lost  its  em¬ 
pire  over  the  French  mind;  this  ac¬ 
cordingly  saved  the  life  of  its  author. 
After  such  an  adventure,  however,  he 
deemed  it  highly  expedient  to  lose  the 
least  possible  time  in  placing  himself 
beyond  the  limits  of  France.  He  ef¬ 
fected  his  purpose,  and  visited  succes¬ 
sively  Brussels,  Coblentz,  and  Cham- 
berri,  all  which  cities  he  entered  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  :  so  warm  were  the  ap¬ 
plauses  of  the  royalists  who  had  fixed 

their  head-quarters  in  these  places _ 

He  now  repaired  to  Rome,  where  the 
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Pope  loaded  him  with  honours.  In 
1792,  he  was  created  Apostolical  Nun¬ 
cio,  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  which  took  place 
at  Frankfort.  In  1793,  he  was  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  bishoprick  of  Nice ;  and 
in  1794,  with  that  of  Montefiascone  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  the  highest 
which  Rome  has  to  bestow.  In  1798, 
he  escaped  only  by  a  few  minutes  from 
the  French  troops  which  were  enter¬ 
ing  Rome.  After  having  devoted  him¬ 
self  so  long,  and  with  such  zeal  to  the 
royal  cause,  the  Cardinal,  in  1805, 
formed  the  resolution  of  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement  from  an  opposite  quarter. 
He  wrote  to  Buonaparte,  requesting  to 
be  permitted  to  return  into  France. 
He  might  plead,  indeed,  that  this  was 
a  change  rather  of  men  than  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  since  every  thing  republican 
had  long  been  effaced  from  the  French 
government,  and  thedespoticprinciples 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  more  than  re¬ 
established.  Bonaparte  received  with 
open  arms  a  new  adherent,  who  would 
throw  lustre  on  his  government  and 
church  establishment.  The  Cardinal 
was  immediately  made  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  on  the  14th  of  October 
1810,  an  imperial  decree  constituted 
him  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  Gallican  church.  From 
this  time  he  was  never  seen  to  miss  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  at  the  head 
of  the  clergy,  to  congratulate  the  Em¬ 
peror  on  every  success  obtained  by  his 
arms.  His  charges  inculcated  in  the 
most  strenuous  manner  loyalty  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  existing  government. 
Attheentrance  of  the  alliesinto  France, 
he  published  an  animated  charge,  ur¬ 
ging  the  people  to  rise  against  the  in¬ 
vaders.  On  the  5th  April,  1814,  he 
sent  in  his  simple  adherence  to  the 
Bourbons,  but  without  attempting  to 
express  any  zeal  or  attachment  in  their 
cause.  He  experienced  no  favours ; 
his  name  was  erased  from  the  Institute, 


and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome, 
where  the  Pope  threw  him  into  prison 
for  having  accepted  of  the  archbishop- 
rick  without  his  permission.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  was  released,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  April  1817. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  with  a 
name,  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  page 
of  history,  and  the  lustre  of  whose  pa¬ 
triotism  faction  could  never  sully  or 
obscure. — Thadueus  Kosciusko  was 
born  in  Poland  about  the  year  1752. 
His  fatherwas  of  good  birth,  but  small 
fortune  ;  and  the  son  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Warsaw.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  of  that  institution, 
the  king  sent  annually  four  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  into  foreign  countries,  to  complete 
themselves  in  tactics  and  the  military 
art.  Kosciusko  was  selected  as  one  of 
these  four,  and  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  Versailles.  He  acquired  here  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  technical 
part  of  the  art,  particularly  the  engi¬ 
neer  department.  On  returning  home 
he  was  seized  with  an  ardent  and 
romantic  passion  for  a  young  lady, 
greatly  his  superior  in  rank,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  her  affections ;  but 
her  father,  on  being  informed  of  his 

firetensions,  gave  a  peremptory  re- 
usal,  and  forbade  his  daughter  to 
see  him.  Kosciusko  now  persuaded 
the  young  lady  to  an  elopement ;  but 
while  conveying  her  out  of  Poland, 
he  was  pursued  and  overtaken.  He 
put  himself  on  his  defence  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  he  could  preserve  his  mis¬ 
tress  only  by  killing  her  father,  he 
chose  rather  to  yield  her  up.  After 
this  painful  adventure,  he  determined 
to  quit  for  a  time  his  native  country. 
His  active  mind  sought  employment  in 
America,  where  the  war  of  independ¬ 
ence  had  newly  begun.  He  was  well 
received  by  General  Washington,  who 
appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and 
whom  he  followed  in  all  his  campaigns. 
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He  here  imbibed  at  once  that  love  of 
liberty,  and  skill  in  war,  which  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  the  arduous  theatre  on 
which  he  was  to  act.  Poland  had  long 
suffered  under  accumulated  wrongs ; 
but  in  1791,  the  cup  of  her  sufferings 
began  to  run  over.  The  nation  rose, 
and  sought  by  one  grand  effort,  to  de¬ 
liver  herself  from  the  foreign  armies 
which  trampled  her  under  foot.  Kos- 
ciusko,  in  this  crisis,  devoted  himself 
to  his  country.  Poniatowsky,  from 
his  rank,  obtained  the  place  of  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  but  Kosciusko  had  a 
high  command  under  him,  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  every  engagement,  and  every 
where  distinguished  himself.  It  was 
supposed  by  many,  that  if  invested 
with  the  chief  command,  he  might  have 
obtained  greater  success.  Even  after 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  contest, 
he  did  not  despair.  He  repaired  to 
Paris,  where,  by  representing  to  the 
principal  members  of  the  Convention 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  exciting  a  diversion  against 
Prussia,  he  procured  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  enterprize.  About  the 
middle  of  February  he  appeared  in  the 
south  of  Poland,  and  collecting  a  cho¬ 
sen  band  of  followers,  defeated  the 
!  Prussian  corps  in  that  quarter,  and 
i  made  himself  master  of  Cracow.  He 
now  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  the 
Polish  nation  to  rise  and  assert  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  cry,  ‘\Long  live  Kos¬ 
ciusko,”  echoed  through  the  streets  of 
Cracow ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  town-hall  declared  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  liberating 
army  of  Poland.  He  then  marched 
upon  Warsaw,  and  completely  defeat¬ 
ed  Woronzow,  who,  with  a  Russian 
corps,  attempted  to  oppose  his  pro¬ 
gress.  On  arriving  at  Warsaw,  he 
found  the  Russians  already  driven  out 
by  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  cause  of  Poland  inspired  now  the 
highest  hopes ;  the  whole  country  was 
united,  and  70,000  men  were  under¬ 


stood  to  be  already  in  arms.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  however,  hastened  to 
enter  Poland  with  his  whole  force,  and 
having  occupied  Cracow,  advanced  up¬ 
on  Warsaw,  which  being  unfortified, 
he  expected  to  take  with  ease.  Kos¬ 
ciusko,  however,  entrenched  himself  so 
strong  in  front  of  Warsaw,  that  the 
Prussians,  alarmed  by  risings  on  their 
own  frontier,  found  themselves  obliged 
to  retreat.  Russia  meantime  was  col¬ 
lecting  all  her  strength  for  a  decisive 
blow.  At  length  an  immense  army, 
under  the  territueand  invincible  Suwar- 
row,entered  thisdevoted country.  Ko¬ 
sciusko  hastened  to  engage  before  all 
the  Russian  reinforcements  had  form¬ 
ed.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  October.  Never  did  the  valour  of 
this  heroic  chief  shine  more  bright  than 
on  this  glorious  and  fatal  day.  It  be¬ 
gan  in  favour  of  the  Poles  ;  but  a  too 
rash  pursuit  involved  part  of  their  force 
in  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  whose  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  at  length  caused  a 
total  defeat.  Kosciusko  having  three 
horses  killed  under  him,  was  wounded 
in  falling  from  the  last,  and  obliged  to 
surrender— 

“  Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  fare¬ 
well, 

And  freedom  shrieked,  when  Kosciusko 
fell.” 

The  Supreme  National  Council,  in¬ 
deed,  published  an  address,  in  which 
they  exhorted  their  countrymen  **  not 
to  bury  with  his  fate  all  the  hopes  of 
their  country;”  but  themarch  of  Suwar- 
row  upon  Prague,  and  the  successful 
storm  of  its  ramparts,  soon  caused  the 
curtain  to  fall  over  all  the  hopes  of  Po¬ 
lish  independence.  Catharine  did  not 
even  shew  any  magnanimity  in  the  use 
of  her  guilty  triumph.  She  threw  in¬ 
to  dungeons  Kosciusko,  and  his  friend 
Niemchevitch,  the  poet  of  independ¬ 
ence,  whose  strains  had  roused  his 
countrymen  to  resistance  against  Rus¬ 
sian  aggression.  It  must  be  mention- 
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ed  to  the  glory  of  Paul,  that  on  hit 
accession,  he  immediately  liberated 
the  Polish  patriot,  and  even  proffered 
wealth  and  dignities,  which  were  not 
accepted.  Kosciusko  now  went  over 
to  America,  where  be  spent  two  years, 
and  was  treated  with  the  highest  dit> 
tinction.  On  his  return  he  visited  Lon¬ 
don,  when  the  Whig  Club  presented 
him  with  a  sword,  in  testimony  of  na¬ 
tional  esteem.  When  Buonaparte,  in 
1806,  entered  Poland,  he  published  a 
proclamation  in  Kosciusko’s  name,  in¬ 
viting  the  Poles  to  join  him ;  but  the 
hero  disowned  it,  and  declined  all  >1'* 


liance  with  one  who  ruled  only  by  the 
sword.  Similar  overtures,  made  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  were  also  reject¬ 
ed.  He  lived  in  proud  independence, 
superior  to  fortune  and  to  kings.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  a  retired  man¬ 
ner  at  Soleure,  where  he  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  hisgenerosityto  the  poor. 
He  had  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
was  passionately  fond  of  poet^,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  works  of  tne  English 
poets,  with  which  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  He  died  in  October  1817, 
in  the  65th  year  of  bis  age. 
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THsmost  prominent  literary  character 
deceased  in  these  islands  during  the 
present  year,  was  Richard  Lovbll 
Edobworth.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  of  good  family  and 
some  fortune,  who,  after  spending  part 
of  his  life  in  the  profession  of  the  law. 
withdrew  into  the  country.  The  sob- 
jectof  thismemoir  wasborn  in  1744,  and 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  his  mother.  This  lady,  from 
some  mismanagement  at  his  birth,  lost 
the  use  of  her  right  side ;  and,  from  be¬ 
ing  a  sprightly  and  active  young  wo¬ 
man,  was  never  after  able  to  leave  her 
couch.  This  accident  led  her  to  cul¬ 
tivate  still  more  the  habits  of  reading 
and  reflection,  to  which  she  was  already 
addicted  to  a  degree  very  uncommon 
in  that  age,  when  any  thin^  beyond 
reading  the  Bible,  and  casting  up  a 
week’s  household  accounts,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  idle  waste  of  time.  She 
seems  to  have  conducted  her  son’s  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  very  judicious  manner.  Her 
last  advice  was,  '*  My  son,  learn  to  say 
NO;”  to  which  she  added,  Your  in¬ 
ventive  faculty  will  lead  you  eagerly 


into  new  plans ;  and  you  may  be  daz¬ 
zled  by  some  new  scheme,  before  you 
had  finished,  or  fairly  tried,  what  you 
had  begun.  Resolve  to  finish — never 
procrastinate.”  He  received  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  classical  education  at  War¬ 
wick.  There,  he  says,  he  began  to 
observe  in  his  schoolfellows  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  temper  and  disposition ;  and  he 
derived  great  advantage  from  spending 
the  vacations  with  a  Mrs  Dewes,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  great- 
taste  for  reading  and  literature.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  college,  a  sister’s  mar¬ 
riage  occurred,  the  festivals  at  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  which  develimd  all  his 
propensities  for  gaiety.  He  spent  the 
morning  in  shooting,  in  which  he  soon 
acquired  such  skill  as  to  kill  eight  birds 
out  of  ten ;  while  in  the  evening  he  was 
the  most  incessant  and  unwearied  of 
the  dancers.  Every  interval  of  these 
exercises  |^as  employed  in  exhibiting 
to  his  companions  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  feats  of  agility.  In  one  of  these 
frolics,  he  foolishly  celebrated  a  mock- 
marriagewith  a  very  young  lady,  which 
was  rendered  of  consequence  only  by 
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the  alarm  with  which  his  father  was 
seized,  and  the  process  of  jactitation 
raised  by  him  in  the  courts.  Being 
now  sent  to  Dublin  College,  Mr  Edge- 
worth  spent  six  months  in  all  sorts  of 
idleness  and  dissipation.  His  father, 
seeing  he  was  doing  no  good,  sent  him 
to  Oxford,  where  he  recommended  him 
to  the  care  of  Mr  Elers,  a  man  of  ta¬ 
lents,  and  bred  a  lawyer,  but  who  ha- 
ving  unfortunately  married  an  heiress, 
resigned  himself  to  indolence,  and  be¬ 
came  finally  involved  in  his  affairs.  Mr 
Elers  declared  himself  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  task ;  but  warned  his  friend, 
that  he  had  three  handsome  daughters, 
without  any  fortune  to  leave  them. 
The  honourable  nature  of  this  decla¬ 
ration  only  increased  the  confidence  of 
old  Edgeworth  in  the  care  which  would 
be  taken  of  his  son’s  education.  So  it 
was,  however,  that  Richard,  who  was 
born  a  ladies*  man,  and  who  saw  few 
ladies  except  the  Miss  Elerses,  made 
love  to  one  of  them,  and  carried  her 
off  to  Gretna  Green.  His  father  was 
so  unreasonable  as  to  be  very  angry  at 
tliis  step,  which  arose  so  much  from 
his  own  arrangements;  however,  the 
mother  at  length  reconciled  them.  Mr 
Edgeworth  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  bad  husband ;  but  he  makes  ra¬ 
ther  too  little  secret  in  his  Memoirs  of 
the  little  felicity  derived  from  this  union. 
He  says,  “  My  wife  was  prudent,  do¬ 
mestic,  and  affectionate;  but  she  was 
not  of  a  cheerful  temper.  She  lament¬ 
ed  about  trifles  ;  and  the  lamenting  of 
a  female  with  whom  we  live,  does  not 
render  home  delightful.”  He  adds, 
that  she  had  no  sympathy  in  any  of 
his  tastes  or  pursuits ;  and  that  his  chief 
support  was  found  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  evil 
which  he  had  brought  upc^  himself. 

A  visit  to  Bath  during  one  of  the 
vacations,  introduced  Mr  Edgeworth 
for  the  first  time  into  the  fashionable 
circles.  He  saw  the  old  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  who,  with  disgust  and  cba- 


frin  painted  in  his  countenance,  ex- 
ibited  a  lesson  of  the  power  possess¬ 
ed  by  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  princes. 
He  saw  also  Beau  Nash,  **  the  popu¬ 
lar  monarch  of  Bath,”  and  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield,  who  had  reigned  for  half  a 
century  over  the  world  of  fashion.  Mr 
E.  saw  only  his  remains,  and  looked 
in  vain  for  that  fire  which  he  expected 
to  see  in  the  eye  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
genius.  Shortly  after,  he  was  launch¬ 
ed  into  the  greater  world  of  London, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  by  his  intimacy 
with  Sir  Francis  Delaval.  This  gen- 
tleman,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  made  it 
his  business  to  amuse  the  fashionable 
world  by  the  display  of  ingenious  toys. 
Mr  Edgeworth  had  alreadv  employed 
himself  a  good  deal  in  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  which  seem  even  to  have  been 
his  prevailing  taste ;  and  being  now 
ready  to  consecrate  to  Sir  Francis’s 
service  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  with, 
out  claiming  the  merit  of  them,  he  be¬ 
came  an  inseparable  companion  of  this 
important  personage.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  skill  often  displayed  by  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis,  attracted  the  notice  of  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  while  the  gay  and  open  house 
which  he  kept,  rendered  many  of  them 
frequent  visitors.  Among  these  are 
mentioned  Dr  Knight  of  the  British 
Museum,  Dr  Watson,  Mr  Wilson,  and 
Mr  Espinasse,  the  electrician.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  and  the  whole  fashionable 
world,  the  house  was  crowded  with 
players,  gamblers,  and  non-descript 
characters  of  every  description.  Mr 
Edgeworth,  whose  mind,  like  a  came- 
leon,  seems  always  to  have  reflected 
the  objects  before  it,  does  not  seem  to 
have  spent  his  time  very  wisely ;  but 
he  accumulated  extensive  information 
upon  manners  and  society.  The  am¬ 
bition  of  the  men  of  haul  ton  in  that 
day,  seems  to  have  been  to  astonish  each 
other,  and  gain  bets,  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  wonderful  feats  and  contrivan¬ 
ces  ;  certainly  at  least  as  rational  as  the 
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modern  mode  of  rising  to  distinctioD, 
by  excelling  in  the  qualities  appro¬ 
priate  to  grooms.  Lord  March,  af¬ 
terwards  Duke  of  Queensberry,  Ten- 
nison  Shaftoe,  Lord  Eglintoun,  Mr 
Thynne,  Lord  Effingham,  and  Colonel 
Brereton,  are  mentioned  among  the 
ephemeral  leaders  of  fashion.  At  length 
Sir  Francis  broke  his  heart,  for  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York;  not  of  any 
regard  for  that  prince,  but  because  he 
was  disappointed  of  the  hopes  of  ad¬ 
vancement  founded  upon  his  favour. 

Mr  Edgeworth  was  soon  after  in- 
troduced  to  a  better  society.  Having 
heard  at  Chester  of  a  carriage  invented 
by  Dr  Darwin,  oiua  new  principle,  he 
set  his  ingenuity  to  work,  and  found  out 
the  contrivance  himself.  At  London 
he  submitted  it  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
handsomely  acknowledging  the  Doctor 
as  the  original  author ;  and  on  its  be¬ 
ing  well  received,  wrote  a  letter  to  him¬ 
self  with  the  tidings.  The  Doctor  took 
him  for  a  coachmaker  ;  but  thinking 
him  meritorious  in  that  capacity,  gave 
him  an  invitation  to  his  house.  Mr 
Edgeworth  went  accordingly,  and  Mrs 
Darwin  discovered  sooner  than  herhus- 
band  the  real  quality  of  her  guest.  He 
describes  Darwin  as  **  a  large  man,  fat 
and  very  clumsy  ;  but  intelligence  and 
benevolence  were  painted  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance.”  He  was  soon  introduced  to 
Miss  Seward,  then  in  the  height  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  brilliant  conversation.  The 
same  channel  introduced  him  to  Mr 
Day,  so  distinguished  for  his  high  tone 
of  morality  and  philosophy,  combined 
with  solitary  and  eccentric  habits.  Al¬ 
though  no  two  people  could  be  more 
diametrically  opposite  than  he  and  Mr 
Edgeworth,  the  closest  friendship  was 
soon  formed  between  them.  Mr  Edge- 
worth  was  constantly  contriving  car¬ 
riages  and  machines ;  and  though  none 
of  them  ever  came  to  any  practical  use, 
the  ingenuity  they  displayed,  connect¬ 
ed  him  with  a  body  of  able  men,  who 


in  this  part  of  England  were  applymg 
sctence  to  the  uses  of  manuffictures  ana 
common  life.  He  thus  enumerates 
them.—**  Mr  Keir,  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  good  sense  ;  Doctor 
Small,  with  his  benevolence,  and  pro¬ 
found  sagacity ;  Wedgewood,  with  his 
unceasing  industry,  experimental  va¬ 
riety,  and  calm  investigation ;  Bolton^ 
with  his  mobility,  quick  perception, 
and  bold  adventure;  Watt,  with  hit 
strong  inventive  faculty,  undeviating 
steadiness,  and  unbounded  resource; 
Darwin,  with  his  imagination,  science, 
and  poetical  excellence ;  and  Day,  with 
his  unwearied  research  after  truth,  his 
integrity  and  eloquence ; — formed  al¬ 
together  such  a  society,  as  few  men 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  with."  . 
He  was  introduced  by  Mr  Keir  to  a 
London  society  of  very  eminent  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  men,  who  met  once 
a-week  at  a  coffeehouse  ; — John  Hun¬ 
ter  was  chairman  ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Dr  Solander,  Sir  C.  Blagden,  Dr 
George  Fordyce,  Dr  Milne,  Dr  Mas- 
kelyne.  Captain  Cook,  Sir  G.  Shuck- 
burgh,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Smeaton,  and 
Ramsden,  were  among  the  members. 
They  had  adopted  what  appears  a  very 
odd  method  of  narrowing  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  entrance.—**  In  the  society 
of  Slaughter’s  coffeehouse,  we  practi¬ 
sed  every  means  in  our  power,  except 
personal  insult,  to  try  tne  temper  and 
understanding  of  each  candidate  for 
admission.  Every  prejudice,  which  his 
rofession  or  situation  in  life  might  > 
ave  led  him  to  cherish,  was  attacked, 
exposed  to  argument  and  ridicule.  The 
argument  was  always  ingenious,  and 
the  ridicule  sometimes  coarse.  This 
ordeal  prevented,  for  some  time,  the 
aspiration  of  too  numerous  candidates  ; 
but  private  attachments  at  length  sof¬ 
tened  the  rigour  of  probation  ;  the  so¬ 
ciety  became  too  numerous,  and  too 
fioMe,  and  was  insensibly  dissolved." 

In  mo,  Mr  Edgeworth's  father 
died,  and  having  succeeded  to  his  pso- 
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perty,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fol* 
lowing  out  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  seems  to  think,  that  if  his  father, 
who  was  ambitious  that  he  should  ex¬ 
cel  in  this  pursuit,  had  placed  him  in 
Dublin,  where  he  would  have  seen  per¬ 
sons  raised  by  it  to  the  first  political 
eminence,  he  would  have  been  smitten 
with  the  ambition  of  making  a  £gure 
in  public  life,  and  have  begun  a  course 
of  regular  application.  We  question, 
however,  if  any  thing  would  ever  have 
overcome  his  habits  of  vague  and  de¬ 
sultory  pursuit.  He  now  went  to  re¬ 
side  for  two  or  three  years  to  Lyons, 

tartly  with  a  view  to  the  education  of 
is  eldest  son.  This  son  he  had  de¬ 
termined  to  educate  strictly  upon  the 
plan  delineated  in  Rousseau's  Emile ; 
and  to  this  plan  he  adhered  amid  all 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  and 
the  ridicule  of  the  public.  He  dressed 
him  in  jacket  and  trowsers,  with  arms 
and  legs  bare,  and  allowed  him  to  run 
about  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  do 
nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to 
himself.  In  a  few  years  he  found  that 
the  scheme  had  succeeded  completely, 
BO  far  as  related  to  the  body ;  the 
youth*s  health,  strength,  and  agility 
were  conspicuous ;  but  the  state  of  his 
mind  induced  some  perplexity.  He 
had  all  the  virtues  that  are  found 
in  the  hut  of  the  savage  he  was 
quick,  fearless,  generous  ;  but  he  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  obey.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  induce  him  to  do  any  thing 
that  he  did  not  please,  or  prevent  him 
from  doing  any  thing  that  he  did 
please.  Under  the  former  head,  learn¬ 
ing,  even  of  the  lowest  description,  was 
never  included.  Rousseau  himself  was 
not  very  much  edified  with  this  speci¬ 
men  of  his  system.  At  Lyons,  the 
boy  became  complete  master  of  his  tu¬ 
tor,  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  In  fine,  this  child  of  na¬ 
ture  grew  up  perfectly  ungovernable, 
and  never  could,  or  would,  apply  to 
any  thing  ;  so  that  there  remained  no 


alternative  but  to  allow  him  to  follow 
his  own  inclination  of  going  to  sea. 

During  Mr  Edgeworth’s  stay  at 
Lyons,  he  rendered  himself  useful  to 
the  inhabitants  by  assisting  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  Rhone,  which  hem¬ 
med  in  the  city,  and  prevented  its  ex¬ 
tension.  He  was  recalled  to  England 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  thither  to  be  confined,  and  died 
in  childbed.  He  makes  no  pretence 
to  grief  upon  this  occasion,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  a  successor  already  in  his 
eye.  During  a  visit  to  Lichfield,  he 
had  been  deeply  smitten  with  Miss 
Honors  Sneyd,  a  cousin  of  Miss  Se¬ 
ward’s,  and  whose  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments  that  lady  has  so  enthusi¬ 
astically  celebrated.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  decency  could  possibly  permit, 
he  paid  his  addresses,  which  were  at 
once  accepted.  The  hints  given  by 
Miss  Seward,  that  Honors  was  thus 
jilting  Major  Andre,  seem  confuted, 
although  there  had  b^n  an  attachment 
between  them,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
was  prevented  by  his  want  of  fortune. 
Honors  appears,  from  concurring  tes¬ 
timonies,  to  have  been  very  superior 
both  as  to  character  and  intelligence, 
and  entirely  suited  to  her  husband’s 
disposition.  After  six  years,  however, 
spent  in  the  highest  matrimonial  feli¬ 
city,  she  discovered  symptoms  of  con¬ 
sumption,  which  constantly  increa¬ 
sing,  became  at  length  fatal.  Mr 
Edgeworth  seems  to  have  felt  more 
than  usual  upon  this  occasion,  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  her  last  moments 
appears  to  us  very  interesting. 

Three  days  before  she  died,  I  was 
suddenly  called  up  to  her  room.  1  found 
her  in  violent  convulsions.  Youth, 
beauty,  grace,  charms  of  person,  and 
accomplishments  of  mind,  reduced  to 
the  extreme  of  human  misery,  must 
have  wrung  the  most  oburate  heart. 
What  must  her  husband  feel  at  such  a 
moment !— I  felt  her  pulse,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  *  you  are  not  dying.’  She  look- 
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ed  It  me  with  an  effort  of  resolution 
and  kindness,  to  thank  me.  When  the 
6t  seized,  she  begged  of  me  to  sit 
down  beside  her  bed.  I  took  out  mj 
pencil,  and  determined  to  note  what¬ 
ever  she  said  and  did  at  this  awful  pe¬ 
riod,  an  employment  that  might  en¬ 
able  me  to  bear  with  more  fortitude 
the  scene  that  I  was  to  witness.  She 
soon  fell  asleep,  and  wakened  smiling. 

<  I  am  smiling,'  said  she,  *  at  my  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  sit  beside  me  as  a  sort  of 
protection,  and  at  my  being  afraid  to 
die  in  my  sleep,  when  I  never  felt  afraid 
of  dying  when  awake.*  The  ensuing 
days  she  talked,  during  the  intervals 
of  dosing,  about  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  about  every  thing  which 
concerned  my  happiness.  She  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  me  in  the  strongest  man¬ 
ner  to  marry  her  sister  Elizabeth. 

**  After  my  having  sat  up  all  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  April,  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  called  at  six  o*clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Her  sister  Charlotte  was  with 
her.  The  moment  that  I  opened  the 
door,  her  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed 
in  death,  acquired  sufficient  power  to 
turn  themselves  towards  me  with  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  tenderness. 
She  was  supported  on  pillows.  Her 
left  arm  hung  over  her  sister’s  neck 
beyond  the  bed.  She  smiled,  and 
breathed  her  last  j 

**  At  this  moment  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  fall  on  the  floor.  It  was  her 
wedding  ring,  which  she  had  held  on 
her  wasted  finger  to  the  last  instant- 
remembering,  with  fond  superstition, 
the  vow  she  had  made,  never  again  to 
lose  that  ring  but  with  life.  She  never 
moved  again,  nor  did  she  seem  to  suf¬ 
fer  a^  struggle. 

'Thus  died  Honora  Edgeworth. 
The  most  beloved  as  a  wife,  a  sister, 
and  a  friend,  of  any  person  1  have  ever 
known.** 

The  hint  about  Elizabeth  was  not 
lost  on  Mr  Edgeworth.  Although 
this  lady  was  handsome  and  accom- 
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plished,  he  had  not  hitherto  been  par¬ 
tial  to  her,  nor  she  to  him ;  howeSer, 
from  this  time  they  began  to  view  each 
other  with  more  favourable  eyes.  Se¬ 
rious  strictures  were,  however,  raised, 
not  without  some  reason,  on  account 
of  the  nearness  of  the  relation.  Pam¬ 
phlets  appeared  on  the  subject;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  was  prevailed  upon  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  The  rest  of  Mr  Edge¬ 
worth’s  life  was  spent  on  his  estate  in 
Irebnd,  as  a  country  gentleman,  in 
which  capacity  he  seems  to  have  acted 
well.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  favour 
and  firmness,  he  improved  both  his 
estate  and  the  condition  of  his  tenantry, 
though  his  period  of  seven  years  for  a 
lease  seems  too  short.  In  politics,  he 
seems  to  have  been  always  actuated  by 
a  warm  patriotic  zeal,  mixed  with  a 
surprising  absence  of  party  spirit.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  serving  Ireland 
quite  in  his  own  way,  by  assisting  in 
forming  a  telegraphic  communication 
through  the  country.  After  a  matti- 
monial  union  of  seventeen  years,  his 
third  wife  died  of  the  same  malady  as 
her  sister.  Although  now  past  fifty, 
Mr  Edgeworth  scarce  lost  a  year  till  he 
was  united  to  Miss  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  Dr  Beaufort,  author  of  a  Memoir 
on  the  Topography  of  Ireland.  His 
best  friends  were  alarmed  at  this  step, 
considering  the  disparity  of  years,  and 
the  numerous  children  of  three  succes¬ 
sive  families,  some  of  them  grown  up, 
over  whom  the  young  lady  was  calW 
to  preside.  Miss  Edgeworth,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  the  person  likely  to  be 
most  painfully  affected,  assures  us, 
that  toe  choice  was  made  with  such 
judgment  as  to  form  only  an  addition 
to  uie  domestic  felicity  at  Edgeworth 
town.  At  the  same  age  Mr  Edge- 
worth  beg^n  his  career  as  a  public 
speaker,  having  become,  for  the  first 
time,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  On  the  question  of  the  Union, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  a  very 
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decisive  side ;  b«C  he  rendered  a  real 
and  important  service  to  his  country 
by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in 
introducing  into  it  an  improved  system 
of  education.  He  took  a  great  share 
also  in  the  measures  for  reclaiming  that 
immense  quantity  of  bog  with  which 
a  great  part  of  Ireland  is  covered.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  it  was  to  literature  and  science 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was 
devoted.  He  was  not  a  voluminous 
author,  and  the  only  work  of  any  ex¬ 
tent  written  entirely  by  himself  being 
that  on  Professional  Education,  pub¬ 
lish  in  1808,  in  one  volume  4to.  He 
wrote  also  the  following  Essays  for  so¬ 
cieties. 

Philosophical  Transactions. — Essay 
on  the  Resistance  of  Air.  Vol.  Ixxiii. 
— 1783.  Account  of  a  Meteor.  VoL 
Ixxiv. — 1784. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
on  Springs  and  Wheel- 
Carriage.  Vol.  ii. — 1788.  Essay  on 
the  Telegraph.  Vol.  vi. — 1795. 

Mr  Edgeworth  undervalued,  not 
quite  we  apprehend  without  reason, 
his  own  talents  for  writing.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  and  most  active  exertion  was 
in  exciting  and  directing  the  talents  of 
his  daughter,  and,  indeed,  his  own 
name  would  never  have  stood  so  high  in 
the  literary  world,  if  it  could  not  have 
been  said  of  him,  **  Behold  the  father 
of  Maria.**  Yet  his  friend,  Mr  Day, 
had  such  an  unspeakable  horror  for 
female  authorship,  that  Mr  Edge- 
worth,  though  he  combated  that  opi¬ 
nion,  never  ventured,  during  his  life, 
to  produce  his  daughter  in  this  capa¬ 
city.  After  the  death  of  Mr  Day,  her 
literary  fame  became  the  favourite  ob. 
ject  of  his  ambition.  Besides  the  trea¬ 
tises  on  Practical  Education,  and  on 
Irish  BuUs,  which  were  professedly 
joint  publications,  Miss  Edgeworth 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  su- 
perintendcnce  over  those  works,  which 
were  written  entirely  by  herself. 

**  Whenever  1  thoug^tof  writing  any 


thing,  I  always  told  him  my  first  rough 
plans ;  and  always,  with  the  instinct  of 
a  good  critic,  he  used  to  fix  imnnedi- 
atrly  upon  that,  which  would  best  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose. — *  Sketch  that,  and 
shew  it  to  me.’ — These  words,  from 
the  experience  of  his  sagacity,  never 
failed  to  inspire  me  withbope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  then  sketched.  Some¬ 
times,  when  I  was  fond  of  a  particular 
part,  I  used  to  dilate  on  it  in  the* 
sketch  ;  but  to  this  he  always  object¬ 
ed — <  I  don*t  want  any  of  your  paint¬ 
ing — none  of  your  drapery  !— 1  can 
imagine  all  that — let  me  see  the  bare 
skeleton.* 

**  It  seemed  to  me  sometimes  im¬ 
possible,  that  he  could  understand  the 
very  slight  sketches  I  made ;  when, 
before  1  was  conscious  that  I  had  ex. 
ressed  this  doubt  in  my  countenance, 
e  always  saw  it. 

«*  *  Now  my  dear  little  daughter,  I 
know,  does  not  believe  that  1  under¬ 
stand  her.* — Then  he  would  in  his  own 
words  fill  up  my  sketch,  paint  the  de¬ 
scription,  or  represent  the  character 
intended,  with  such  life,  that  I  was 
quite  convinced  he  not  only  seized  the 
ideas,  but  that  he  saw,  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  eye  of  taste,  the  utmost  that 
could  be  made  of  them.  After  a 
sketch  had  his  approbation,  he  would 
not  soe  the  filling  it  up,  till  it  had  been 
worked  upon  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
or  till  the  first  thirty  or  forty  pages 
were  written  ;  then  they  were  read  to 
him,  and  if  he  thought  them  going  on 
tolerably  well,  the  pleasure  in  his  eyes, 
tbe  approving  sound  of  his  voice,  even 
without  the  praise  he  so  warmly  be¬ 
stowed,  were  sufficient  and  delightful 
excitements  to  *  go  on  and  finish.* 
When  he  thought  that  there  was  spi¬ 
rit  in  what  was  written,  but  that  it  re¬ 
quired,  as  it  often  did,  great  correction, 
he  would  say,  *  Leave  that  to  me :  it 
is  my  business  to  cut  and  correct— 
yours  to  write  on.*  His  skill  in  cut- 
t/ng..hi8  decision  in  criticism  was  pe- 
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culiarly  useful  to  me.  His  ready  in* 
vention  and  infinite  resource*  when  I 
had  run  myself  into  difficulties  or  ab¬ 
surdities,  never  failed  to  extricate  me 
at  my  utmost  need.  It  was  the  happy 
experience  of  this,  and  my  consequent 
reliance  on  his  ability,  decision,  and 
perfect  truth,  that  relieved  me  from 
the  vacillation  and  anxiety  to  which 
I  was  so  much  subject,  that  I  am  sure 
I  should  not  have  written  or  finished 
any  thin^  without  his  support.  He 
inspired  in  my  mind  a  degpree  of  hope 
and  confidence,  essential  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  full  exertion  of  the 
mental  powers,  and  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  perseverance  in  any  occupation. 
Such,  happily  for  me,  was  his  power 
over  my  mind,  that  no  one  thing  I  ever 
began  to  write  wasever  left  unfinished.*' 
Mr  and  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  in 
company  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  with 
the  latter  of  which  places,  much  gra¬ 
tification  is  expressed,  particularly  from 
the  society  assembled  at  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart’s.  Mr  Edgeworth,  in  his  old 
age,  witnessed  the  ^rmation  of  a  much 
more  general  taste  in  Ireland  fbr  litera¬ 
ture  and  for  literary  society  than  when 
he  first  settled  there,  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  his  society  was 
more  extensively  courted  and  liked. 
He  enjoyed  perfect  health  till  his  71  st 
year,  when  his  sight  began  to  fail, 
which  he  predicted  would  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  general  decline,  as  it  actual¬ 
ly  proved.  He  continued,  however, 
all  his  usual  pursuits,  and  made  even 
overstrained  exertions,  from  his  con¬ 
scientious  zeal  to  finish  every  thing. 
He  was  particularly  fatigued  by  some 
experiments  on  wheel-carriages,  made 
for  the  Dublin  Society,  in  May,  1816, 
and  remained  ever  after  a  complete 
invalid.  Amid  severe  bodily  pain,  he 
retained  the  full  possession  of  his  fa¬ 
culties,  and  shewed  the  utmost  com¬ 
placency  and  kindness  to  his  family. 
His  last  words  were,  1  die  with  the 
soft  feeling  of  gratitude  to  my  friends, 


and  submission  to  the  Ood  who 
me.’*  He  died  on  the  13th  June,  1 817. 

Dr  William  Thomson,  the  most 
rapid  and  indefatigable  manufacturer 
of  books  in  the  present  or  perhaps  any 
age,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Forte- 
viot,  in  Stratheam,  about  six  miles  to 
the  west  of  Perth.  His  father  was 
in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  by 
the  joint  trades  of  carpenter  and  build¬ 
er,  supported,  with  difficulty,  a.  family 
of  thirteen  children.  At  the  parochiu 
school,  however,  young  WiUiam  ob¬ 
tained  the  elements  of  education ;  and 
his  promise  of  talent  appeared  soon  so 
remarkable,  that  Mr  Randall,  clergy¬ 
man  at  Inchture,  in  the  Carse  of  Gow- 
rie,  took  him  into  his  house  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  son,  and  inculcated  in  his 
mind,  with  little  success,  the  doctrines 
of  the  most  austere  and  rigid  Calvin¬ 
ism.  After  three  years  residence  here, 
he  was  removed  to  Perth,  where  he 
studied  under  Mr  Martin,  a  very  emi- 
ment  teacher,  and  had  for  companion 
Lord  Mansfield,  then  at  the  same 
school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
attending  it,  has  produced  an  uncom¬ 
mon  number  of  eminent  men.  He  found 
in  the  same  class,  Thomas,  now  Lord 
Erskine,  Dr  George  Hill,  Profes¬ 
sor  Playfair,  and  several  others  who 
have  since  risen  to  distinction.  This 
University  was  then  much  indebted  to 
the  care  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
who  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and 
who,  by  inspection,  by  bestowing 
prizes,  and  personal  notice,  encoura¬ 
ged  ail  the  young  students  who  gave 
marks  of  ability.  Thomson  soon  drew 
his  notice,  and  excited  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  from  having  been  born  on  his  pro- 

K;  he  became  thus  the  object  of 
rdship’s  steady  and  constant  pa¬ 
tronage.  To  the  youths  among  the 
Scottish  peasantry  who  display  any 
peculiar  promise,  the  grand  object  of 
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ambition  is  to  be  aminis/er;  and  though 
William’s  vocation  by  no  means  lay  in 
this  direction,  it  appeared  the  only  line 
in  which  interest  and  the  facilities  of 
education  afforded  him  the  prospect  of 
attaining  a  situation  suited  to  his  abi¬ 
lities.  By  applying  his  powers  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  he  excelled  in  it  as 
he  had  done  in  classical  learning  and 
metaphysics.  His  noble  patron  now 
received  him  into  his  house,  and  placed 
tinder  his  management  the  extensive 
library  which  he  had  collected ;  an  em¬ 
ployment  which,  besides  its  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  afforded  ample  opportunities 
of  gri^ying  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 
He  seat  bim  alao  to  spend  two  sessions 
in  Edinburgh,  where  W  must  have  ex¬ 
tended  his  information  and  vwws,  but 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  contract¬ 
ed  that  taste  for  conviviality  which 
followed  him  through  life ;  his  turn 
for  wit  and  humour  causing  his  com¬ 
pany  to  be  much  courted  by  the  gay 
spirits  of  the  metropolis.  After  being 
admitted  as  preacher,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  assistant  and  successor  to 
Mr  Porteous,  the  old  clergyman  at 
Monivaird,  Lord  Kinnoul  allowing 
him  501.  a-year  till  he  should  draw  the 
income  of  the  benefice.  Having  now 
an  opportunity  of  sitting  in  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  of  the  Church,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  with  success,  and  recom¬ 
mended  himself  to  the  favour  of  Dr 
Robertson  and  Blair,  whose  party  he 
espoused.  One  of  his  sallies  is  parti¬ 
cularly  recorded.  The  presbytery  of 
Aucbterarder,  so  distinguished  by  ri¬ 
gid  Calvinism,  that  not  content  with 
the  Church  Confession  of  Faith,  they 
had  framed  a  creed  for  themselves  called 
the  Auchterarder  Creed,  had  objected 
to  the  reception  of  a  young  man.  Law- 
son,  as  pastor.  Their  real  reason  was 
probably  very  different ;  but  they  rest¬ 
ed  their  opposition  on  the  singular 
ground  of  his  total  want  of  polish 
and  gentility.  Thomson,  after  stating 


the  serious  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
young  man,  excited  a  laugh  by  sup* 
posing  John  the  Baptist  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  among  their  presbytery  in  the 
guise  described  in  the  New  Testament, 
when  he  supposed  him  to  be  interro¬ 
gated,  Pray,  sir,  who  is  your  bar¬ 
ber?  We  should  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  you  in  the  town-lane  of 
Auchterarder.”  This  speech  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  contributed  much  to 
the  decision  in  favour  of  Lawson. 
Meantime  Thomson  held  a  course  of 
life  not  altogether  becoming  the  cleri¬ 
cal  character,  especially  among  a  body 
so  distinguished  by  the  strictness  and 
purity  of  their  morals  as  the  Scottish 
clergy.  His  sermons  were  usually  the 
fruit  of  a  hasty  preparation  on  the 
Sunday  monAng  ;  while  the  week  was 
spent  in  hunting,  fishing,  or  in  festive 
parties  at  the  houses  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  lairds.  At  length  his  convivial  in¬ 
dulgences  extended  so  far  as  to  excite 
a  serious  clamour,  heightened,  as  his 
friends  assert,  by  envy  of  his  talents 
and  favour  with  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul. 
He  found  it  expedient,  however,  to  re¬ 
sign  his  charge,  and  repair  to  London, 
where  talents  like  his  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  meet  with  adequate  reward. 

With  his  residence  in  London  begins 
the  life  of  Dr  Thomson  as  a  writer.  A 
fortunate  circumstance  brought  him 
into  notice.  Principal  Watson,  of  St 
Andrews,  author  of  the  interesting 
histories  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  IIL 
had  died,  leaving  the  latter  work  ip  an 
unfinished  state.  Dr  Robertson  and 
Mr  Dempster  of  Dunnichen  success¬ 
fully  recommended  Thomson  for  wri¬ 
ting  the  continuation.  This  he  execu¬ 
ted  with  greater  pains  than  he  has  pro¬ 
ved  in  most  of  his  subsequent  publica¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  manner  so  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  that  Dr  Adam  Smith  pro¬ 
nounced  his  the  best  part  of  the  work. 
Its  success  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  booksellers,  and  he  conti- 
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nued,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  exer. 
cise  the  functions  of  an  auAor  by  pro¬ 
fession.  Although  haste  often  produ¬ 
ced  negligence,  yet  the  readiness  with 
which  he  undertook  every  thing,  and 
the  celerity  with  which  he  executed  it, 
secured  him  always  an  ample  share  of 
employment.  This,  however,  is  a  trade 
which  is  in  danger  of  leading  to  an  ob¬ 
livion,  not  only  of  fame,  but  of  any 
very  strict  principle.  Dr  Thomson  has 
been  characterized  as  one  who  wrote 
many  books  under  his  own  name,  and 
more  under  those  of  other  men.  In 
regard  to  these  last,  some  had  no  ex¬ 
istence,  unless  by  their  name  on  the  ti¬ 
tle-page  ;  others  contributed  a  few 
notes  or  some  verbal  information,  upon 
which  our  compiler  founded  a  regular 
book.  Among  those  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  Newte’s  Travels  through  Scotland, 
John  Lane  Buchanan's  Travels  in  the 
Hebrides,  Swinton's  Travels  through 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  St^- 
man’s  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  in 
Surinam,  Harrison's  Commentary  on 
the  Bible.  In  his  preface  to  the  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Norway,  8cc.  he  enlarges  on  his 
own  advantages,  when  compared  to 
those  of  Wraxall  and  Cox,  who  had 
made  only  a  hasty  tour  through  these 
countries,  while  he  had  spent  several 
years  in  them,  solely  occupied  in  col¬ 
lecting  information.  He  published  pro¬ 
bably  a  greater  number  without  any 
name  at  all,  among  which  are  the 
“  Man  in  the  Moon,''  and  “  Mam¬ 
moth,  or  Human  Nature  Displayed  on 
a  Great  Scale,"  two  Philosophical  Ro¬ 
mances  ;  Memoirs  of  the  war  in  Asia, 
from  1780  to  1784;  History  of  France, 
in  8  vols.  8vo. ;  History  of  Spain,  in 
3  vols.  8vo. ;  Travels  in  Scandinavia, 
2  vols.  8vo.  &c.  He  translated  also 
numberless  works,  among  which  the 
principal  are  Cunningham’s  History  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Latin,  and 
Acerbi’s  T ravels  in  Lapland,  from  the 
Italian.  It  is  supposed  he  would  have 


undertaken  translations  from  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Persian,  though  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  both,  rather  than  refuse  omred  ' 
employment.  He  wrote  also  largely 
in  periodical  works,  being  long  the 
chief  contributor  to  the  English  Re¬ 
view,  and  largely  concerned  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  in  the  Critical,  the  Analyti¬ 
cal,  and  in  the  European  Magazine. 
He  held  for  several  years  the  entire 
property  of  the  EngUsh  Review,  but 
found,  that  without  the  exertions  of  a 
bookseller,  its  sale  could  not  be  sup¬ 
ported,  and  suffered  it  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  Analytical.  In  his  critical  ca¬ 
pacity,  his  own  works  came  frequently 
under  review,  and  were  treated  with  all 
the  indulgence  and  favour  which  might 
be  expected.  From  newspapers  ^so 
'  he  derived  extensive  profit.  He  was 
reckoned  the  best  parliamentary  re¬ 
porter  of  that  day,  when  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  so  respectably  and  dili¬ 
gently  filled  as  now ;  though  he  was 
apt  to  supply  from  his  own  store  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Speaker.  He  wrote 
also  essays,  paragraphs,8ummaries,and 
every  thing  for  which  money  could  be 
got ;  and  as  these  little  pieces  were 
idways  paid  in  ready  cash,  he  found 
them  often  more  convenient  than  the 
long  dated  bills  which  he  received  for 
his  more  elaborate  performances.  In 
his  political  principles.  Dr  Thomson  was 
alwaysdistinguished  by  the  most  signal 
impartiality,  contributing  writh  equal 
liberality  to  journals  on  the  most  op¬ 
posite  sides,  and  making  nodistinction, 
unless  in  favour  of  that  whose  payment 
was  most  ample.  His  writings  formed 
the  main  support  at  once  of  the  White¬ 
hall  Evening  Post,adevoted  ministerial 

{>rint,and  of  the  Political  Herald,  a  zea- 
ous  opposition  paper.  In  the  first  of 
these,  he  compiled  the  weekly  abridge¬ 
ment  of  politics  ;  but  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  his  honour,  that  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  conduct  of  Aris,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cold- Bath-Fields,  his  huma- 
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oitj  led  him  Teheroently  to  inveigh 
a^DBt  that  personage ;  and  though 
his  sentiments  were  similar  to  those  ex¬ 
pressed  bjr  Mr  Pitt,  they  were  deemed 
not  sufficiently  orthodox  for  the  vehi¬ 
cle  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  Its 
readers  were  speedily  assured  that  this 
summary  would  henceforth  be  written 
<*  by  another  hand and  Thomson 
thus  lost  a  guinea  a-week  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  for  this 
task.  When  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade  came  under  discussion, the  weight 
of  West  Indian  gold  prevailed  over  any 
scruples,  and  he  lent  his  pen  to  its  de¬ 
fence.  He  espoused  also  with  zeal  the 
cause  of  Mr  Hastings ;  and  besides  any 
more  solid  rewards,  was  honoured  with 
an  audience  of  him  and  his  lady,  from 
which  he  seems  to  have  derived  higher 
pride  than  there  was  altogether  room 
for.  Among  his  political  labours  must 
not  be  omitted  the  editing  of  Dods- 
ley’s  Annual  Register,  from  1790  to 
1800  inclusive. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  em¬ 
ployments,  the  financesof  DrThomson 
were  always  in  a  narrow  and  distressed 
state  :  partly,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
false  hopes  and  estimates  inspired  by  so 
precarious  an  income,  and  not  a  little 
from  the  too  convivial  habits  in  which 
he  always  indulged.  His  favourite  com¬ 
panion  for  a  long  time  was  Dr  Gilbert 
Stuart,  a  man  of  the  same  irregular  ta¬ 
lents  and  character  with  himself ;  and  at 
the  Peacock,  in  Gray’s-Inn  Lane,  they 
quaffed  libations  which  were  often  pro¬ 
longed  till  break  of  day.  Dr  Stuart’s 
constitution  sunk  under  a  regimen  which 
his  more  robust  rival  was  able  to  with¬ 
stand.  Dr  Thomson,  however,  was  a 
family  man,  and  was  twice  respectably 
married.  His  second  wife,  in  particular, 
is  much  praised  for  the  prudence  and 
propriety  with  which  she  educated  her 
family.  She  is  the  authorof  four  novels. 
The  Labyrinth  of  Life,  Excessive  Sen¬ 
sibility,  Fatal  Follies,  and  the  Pride  of 


Ancestry.  He  had  a  son,  who  went 
to  Bombay*  and  afterwards  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  were  married  there,  but  died 
before  himself.  His  last  work  was  Me¬ 
moirs  relative  to  Military  Tactics,  to 
which  a  preface  was  contributed  by 
Dr  Glenie.  For  several  years  before 
his  death,  he  lived  in  a  retired  manner 
at  Kensington  gravel  pits,  where,  no 
longer  distractra  by  proofs,  revises, 
the  clamour  of  printers,  and  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  booksellers,  he  tran¬ 
quilly  employed  himself  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  children.  He  died  on  the 
16th  of  March  1817)  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age. 

David  Williams  was  the  son  of  a 
Welsh  gentleman  near  Cardigan,  who 
injured  his  fortune  by  speculations  in 
mines.  David  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  exercise  of  clerical  func¬ 
tions  among  the  society  of  Methodists. 
Accordingly,  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  when  he\ob- 
tained  the  charge  of  a  congregation 
at  Frome,  Somersetshire.  His  views, 
however,  soon  changed,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  is  found  officiating 
at  Exeter,  as  an  Arian  minister.  He 
bad  influence  enough  with  bis  congre¬ 
gation  to  make  them  adopt  a  Sucinian 
liturgy,  but  soon  after  quarrelled  with 
them,  not  without  the  charge  of  some 
irregularities  in  his  own  conduct.  Re¬ 
pairing  now  to  London,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  perform  the' duties  of  a  dis¬ 
senting  congregation  at  Highgate.  He 
was  soon  after  employed  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  a  petition  from  a  number 
of  dissenters,  and  some  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  praying  relief 
from  the  subscription  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  His  performance  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  gave  little  satisfaction, 
being  judged  to  be  deeply  tinged  with 
Deism,  towards  which  creed  be  was  fast 
verging.  Soon  after,  his  speculative  ha¬ 
bits  led  him  to  project  an  Academy,  to 
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be  conducted  on  the  principles  unfold¬ 
ed  in  the  Emile  of  Rousseau.  The  me¬ 
chanical  sciences  were  taueht  by  expe¬ 
riments'  made  by  the  pupiu  themselves 
on  common  and  famwar  objects  |  the 
refinements  of  grammar,  poetry,  and 
metaphysics,  were  reserved  till  a  ma- 
turer  age.  The  school  was  governed 
by  a  system  of  laws  sanctioned  by  the 
scholars  themselves,  and  offenders  were 
tried  by  a  jury  of  their  schoolfellows. 
This  plan,  in  an  am  fond  of  novelty, 
met  with  wonderful  success  ;  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  established  at  Chelsea,  though 
the  terms  demanded  were  high,  expe¬ 
rienced  a  rapid  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  pupils.  This  prosperity  was 
overcast  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  at  the  time  of  first  set¬ 
ting  up  this  establishment.  The  event 
wholly  unmanned  him ;  and  yielding  to 
a  romantic  extravagance  of  grief,  he 
quitted  the  school,  without  motive  or 
explanation,  left  the  scholars  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  withdrew  into  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  country.  The  Acade¬ 
my  was  of  course  dissolved. 

Mr  Williams,  on  returning  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  few  months,  when  the  first  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  his  grief  had  abated,  found 
himself  without  any  professional  em¬ 
ployment  or  means  of  subsistence.  He 
had  recourse  now  to  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  scheme.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  freedom  of  his  religpous  opinions. 
During  the  time  when  he  held  the  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Chelsea,  he  had  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  bis  mind  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  creed,  which  was  to  supersede  every 
olher.  He  has  been  said  even  to  have 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin,  through  which  aid,  and  his  own 
intense  meditation,  he  at  length  drew 


up  one,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
entire  copy : — 1  .believe  in  God. 
Amen.”  This  elaborate  composition 
being  transmitted  to  Yoltaire  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  letters  were  received 
expressive  of  their  entire  approbation. 
Thus  encouraged,  Mr  Williams  deter¬ 
mined  upon  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  new  form  of  worship,  founded  on 
this  single  basis.  A  cnapel  for  this 
purpose  was  opened  in  Mar  nret  Street ; 
and,  as  free-thinking  mi^t  be  consi¬ 
dered  characteristic  of  the  age,  a  large 
audience  was  expected.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  rejected  Christianity, 
do  not  usually  addict  themselves  much 
to  any  religious  ideas  or  habits.  1  bis 
temple  of  natural  religion,  though  of 
small  dimensions,  was  soon  found  much 
too  large  for  any  audience  that  was  like¬ 
ly  to  frequent  it.  The  only  support  was 
derived  m>m  General  Melville,  a  man 
of  amiable  dispositions  and  some  intel¬ 
ligence,  who  had  composed  a  creed  not 
quite  so  concise  as  that  of  Mr  Williams, 
and  certainly  as  mystic  and  incompre¬ 
hensible  as  any  of  those  could  be,  which 
it  was  intended  to  supersede.*  A  good 
dinner,  which  the  general  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bring  in  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  alone  kept  up  for  a  little  some 
shew  of  a  congregation,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  establishment  from  at  length 
dying  of  itself. 

After  the  failure  of  these  schemes, 
Mr  Williams  was  left  to  depend  for 
subsistence  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
his  pen.  Experiencing  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  such  a  life,  he  was  led  to  the 
only  project  which  has  bad  a  perma¬ 
nent  influence,  that  of  the  literary  fund. 
This  establishment, destined  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  indigent  and  deservIngauthor8,ex- 


*  We  shall  only  quote  the  first  article.  1.  **  That  by  nature  I  now  am,  and  ever 
have  been,  while  awake,  and  in  a  state  of  sensibility,  passively  existing  under  an 
incessant  succession  of  conscious  sensations  and  resens^ions,  produced  by  causes  in- 
ternd  or  external ;  both  these  sensations  and  resensations,  naturally  and  necessa¬ 
rily  implying  my  existence ;  but  the  latter  only  so  implies  my  identity.’'  &c. 
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cited  at  the  time  a  great  degree  of  inte* 
rett.  A  numberof  subscribers wereob> 
tained,  and  it  has  erer  since  continued 
to  catTT  on  its  operations.  In  the  course 
of  twelTe  years,  the  sum  of  16801.  8s. 
has  been  distributed  among  a  hundred 
and  fire  persons  ;  and  their  operations 
are  said  to  have  been  of  late  years  consi¬ 
derably  extended.  Still  we  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  Sir  Richard  Philips,  that 
the  scale  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
scanty  pittances  distributed,  bear  but 
a  slender  proportion  to  the  wealth  and 
generosity  of  the  British  nation. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Mr  Williams’s  fame  as  are- 
former,  procured  for  him  the  notice  of 
the  republican  faction.  He  was  na¬ 
med  a  French  citizen,  and  was  invited 
by  Roland,  and  other  heads  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  to  assist  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  constitution.  This  visit, 
however,  afforded  him  little  satisfac- 
tion,  as  he  soon  perceived  the  want  of 
vigour  and  union  among  his  own  party, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  desperate 
designs  and  rismg  ascendancy  of  the 
jacobins.  The  evU  omens  derived  from 
these  circumstances  being  quickly  ful¬ 
filled,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  £ng. 
land,  without  fulfilling  any  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  his  journey  had  been 
undertaken.  Soon  after,  his  health 
began  to  decline,  and  his  circumstances 
continuing  narrow,  he  was  invited  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  Gerard  Street,  So¬ 
ho,  where  he  acted  as  resident  director 
of  the  Institution.  Here  he  subsisted 
on  his  little  fortune,  and  was  carefully 
attended  by  a  niece,  till,  on  the  29th 
June  1816,  his  long  illness  terminated 
in  death. 

The  deportment  of  Mr  Williams  is 
described  as  digpiified  and  decorous, 
and  his  conversation  animated.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  dogmatic  zeal  which 


he  shewed  for  his  oarkloxlcal  opiabos, 
there  was  so  mucn  courtesy  and  affa¬ 
bility  in  his  manners,  that  he  lived  on 
intimate  habits  with  many  whose  views 
were  the  most  decidedly  hostile.  His 
own,  indeed,  were  so  little  obtruded  in 
conversation,  that  many  who  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  him,  continued 
to  consider  him  as  a  clergyman  in  the 
full  exercise  of  his  official  duties.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  life,  indeed,  his 
opinions  appear  to  have  been  sensibly 
modified,  and  to  have  been  no  longer 
characterized  by  that  fiery  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  reform  which  mark¬ 
ed  their  early  progress.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  principal  writings. 

Essays  on  Public  Worship,  Patriot¬ 
ism,  and  Projects  of  Reformation. 
l2mo.  1773.— Sermons  on  Religious 
Hypocrisy.  2  vols.  8vo.  1774. — A 
Liturgy,  containing  the  Universal 
Principles  of  Religion  and  Morality. 
8 VO.  1776. — Lectures  on  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Principles  of  Religion  and  Moral¬ 
ity.  2  vols.  4to.  1779. — Letters  on 
Political  Liberty.  8vo.  1782.— Let¬ 
ters  on  Education.  3  vols.  8vo.  1789. 
— Claims  of  Literature,  containing  the 
Origin,  Motives,  Objects,  and  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Literary  Fund.  8vo. 
1803.  Second  Edition.  With  Life  and 
Portrait.  1816. 

James  Glbnie.  This  eminent  ma¬ 
thematician  was  born  at  a  small  town 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Fife,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  This  tract, 
though  fallen  from  the  commercial 
prosperity  which  it  once  enjoyed,  hu 
produced,  in  our  days,  an  uncommon 
number  of  eminent  men,  and  particu¬ 
larly  more  mathematicians  of  the  first 
rank,  than  all  the  rest  of  Scotland  put 
together.*  Young  Glenie  was  educa¬ 
ted  at  St  Andrews,  where  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  particularly  in  mathematical 


We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Leslie  and  Wallace. 
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koowledge,  mxm  attracted  tlie  notice 
of  tbe  profcMorSy  and  of  Lord  Kin* 
nouly  the  chancellor.  He  waa  at  first 
destined  for  the  church,  and  entered 
with  aeal  on  a  course  of  theological 
studies ;  but  was  afterwards  impelled 
to  seek  a  more  adventurous  life,  and 
one  affording  greater  scope  for  his  pe* 
culiar  talents.  On  application  to  Lord 
Adam  Gordon,  then  conunander  in 
chief  for  Scotland,  he  obtained  an  ap* 
pointment  in  the  artillerj,  and  was 
sent  out  to  America,  where  the  war 
had  just  broken  out.  He  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  St  Le* 
ger,  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
unfortunate  expedition  under  Bur- 
goyne  ;  and  our  young  officer  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  saved  a  small  detachment  un¬ 
der  his  command,  when  placed  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  extreme  danger.  In  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  service,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
Meantime,  during  the  intervals  of  lei¬ 
sure,  he  cultivated,  with  unabated  zeal, 
his  favourite  science  ;  and  through  the 
channel  of  Baron  Maseres,  transmitted 
a  number  of  papers  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  That  learned  body  esteemed 
them  so  highly,  that  they  admitted 
him  a  member  without  solicitation,  and 
without  exacting  any  fees.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  found  that  his  fame  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  }  and  here  be  was  welcomed 
by  many  persons  of  distinction.  He 
obtained,  in  particular,  the  notice  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  occupy¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  a  connection  which  seemed 
to  offer  the  most  flattering  prospects 
of  promotion.  The  result,  however, 
was  very  different.  That  ingenious 
but  fanciful  nobleman  had  formed  a 
scheme  for  fortifying  the  whole  coast 
of  England,  so  as  to  render  it  impreg¬ 
nable  to  any  maritime  attack.  This 
plan  he  wished  to  fortify  by  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr  Glenie,  whom  he  therefore 
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sent  for,  and  explained  it  to  him  at  fidl 
length.  The  uncompromisiog  honesty 
of  Glenie  induced  him  at  once  to  ex* 
hibit  the  plan  in  its  true  light.  He 
proved  to  the  duke,  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  every  military  rule  |  that  it 
womd  be  of  no  avail  for  the  purpoee 
intended,  and  would  involve  an  expence 
which  would  build  a  navy  sufficient  to 
defy  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  duke  having  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  him  a  convert,  dis¬ 
miss  him.  It  was  not  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Glenie  to  forfeit  all  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  favour,  which  might  Mve 
opened  to  him  from  supporting  the 
hobSy  of  his  patron.  He  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Mr  Courtenay,  then  a  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  opposition,  to  embody, 
in  a  pamphlet,  all  tW  arguments  whiw 
be  had  stated  to  the  diuie.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  blew  in  the  air  the  whole  or  this 
immense  line  of  fortification  )  the  ar- 
gumentsappeared  so  unanswerable,  that 
the  proposal,  though  supported  by  all 
the  influence  of  ministry,  and  by  the 
high  popularity  of  the  duke,  was  ne- 
atived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
peaker.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
a  worthy  and  amiable  man — ^ut  still 
he  was  a  man— and  it  could  scaredy 
be  expected,  perhaps,  that  such  a  de¬ 
feat  from  a  lieutenant  of  engineers, 
could  meet  his  forgiveness.  Mr  Gle- 
nie's  hopes,  therefore,  were  now  all  to 
be  derived  from  opposition  members, 
at  whose  instigation  he  improdcatly 
threw  up  his  commission,  and  with¬ 
drew  to  America.  At  Halifax,  how¬ 
ever,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  seemed  again  in 
the  road  to  favour.  But  he  embarked, 
idly  it  should  seem,  in  the  local  politi¬ 
cal  disputes,  and  having  obtaineda  seat 
in  the  Assembly,  set  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  ttie  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment.  His  prospects  of  fortune  being 
thus  ruined,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home,  where  they  were  httle  less  piw 
pitious.  His  merit,  however,  indueed 
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the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  give  him  em¬ 
ployment  aa  engineer  extraordinary ; 
and  the  East  India  Company  gave  him 
an  appointment  at  Croydon,  in  the  in¬ 
structing  their  young  military  cadets, 
which  yielded  an  emolument  of  4001.  a- 
year.  Here,  however,  he  involved  him¬ 
self  in  quarrels  with  a  superior  in  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  his  appearing  as  an  evidence 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Mrs  Clarke, 
was  supposed  to  have  given  much  of¬ 
fence  to  government.  The  Company 
made  an  alteration  in  its  establishment, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  services 
were  dispensed  with  ;  end  he  had  no 
farther  promotion  to  hope  from  the 
existing  administration.  He  made  next 
a  voyage  to  Copenhagen,  on  a  specu¬ 
lation, which  proved  unsuccessful.  Af¬ 
ter  his  return,  he  took  lodgings  near 
Pimlico,  where  he  died  in  great  po. 
verty. 

Mr  Glenie  possessed  a  '^'igorous  and 
athletic  form,  which  promised  a  long 
life.  He  possessed  a  native  independ¬ 
ence  of  mind,  and  shrewdness  of  cha¬ 
racter,  mixed  with  a  certain  simplicity 
and  credulity,  which  rendered  him  ill 
fitted  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
His  friends  asserted,  and  seemingly 
with  reason,  that  the  measures  which 
ruined  him,  were  all  taken  from  strict¬ 
ly  honest  and  conscientious  motives. 
Yet  it  seems  difficult  not  to  suspect 
some  kind  of  perversity  in  the  system 
which  he  invariably  pursued,  of  setting 
himself  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
one,  from  whom  he  had  any  favour  or 
promotion  to  expect. 

This  year  the  literary  world  lost  a 
meritorious  member  in  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Beloe.  He  was  born  in  1757, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  cler* 
gyman  at  Norwich.  After  being  well 
initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  classical 
learning,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Raine 
at  Hartforth ;  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  four  years  under  ^e  tuition 
of  Dr  Parr  at  Stanmore.  He  was  then 
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removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  Declamation  Prize,  and 
otherwise  distinguished  himself.  After¬ 
wards  Dr  Parr,  being  appointed  head 
master  of  Norwich  free-school,  chose 
Mr  Beloe  as  his  assistant.  From  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  and 
Lord  Rosslyn,  he  obtained  the  rec¬ 
torship  of  All-Hallows,  the  prebenda¬ 
ries  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  of  Pan- 
eras.  After  leaving  Norwich,  he  be¬ 
came  Master  of  Emanuel  College, 
Westminster  In  1804,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  which  situation  he 
lost  through  an  act  of  unheard  of 
treachery  in  a  person  whom  he  had  ad¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  books  and  drawings. 
He  employed  himself  much  in  literary 
composition.  His  first  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  Herodotus,  which 
was  very  favourably  received,  and  has 
become  a  standard  work.  That  of 
Aulus  Gellius  has  been  less  known, 
only  perhaps  from  the  inferior  reputa* 
tion  of  the  original  author.  His  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books, 
recently  completed  in  six  volumes  8vo. 
contain  also  a  great  variety  of  curious 
and  useful  information.  Mr  Beloe  was 
combined  with  Mr  Nares  in  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  British  Critic,  which  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  forty-se¬ 
cond  volume.  He  made  also  several 
translations  from  the  French,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  editing  of  some  important 
works.  After  struggling  for  some 
years  with  different  maladies,  he  was 
seized,  in  March  1817,  with  a  violent 
illness,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 
11th  April,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  a  widow,  four  suns,  a 
daughter,  and  several  grand  children. 

Dr  Alexander  Monro,  the  first 
of  the  name,  born  1697,  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  considered  as  the  founder  of 
that  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh, 
which  has  become  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  three  kingdoms.  His  place, 
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both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner,  was 
fuller  supplied  by  his  son,  Alexan¬ 
der,  usually  called,  by  wav  of  distinc. 
tion,  Secundut.  He  was  the  youngest 
son,  and  born  on  tbe  20th  or  March, 
1783.  He  had  the  advantage  of  car¬ 
rying  on  his  general  studies  under  Mac- 
laurin  for  mathematics.  Sir  John  Prin¬ 
gle  for  ethics,  and  Dr  Stewart  for  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy.  In  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year,  he  began  his  medical  stu¬ 
dies  under  his  father,  whom  he  soon 
began  to  assist  in  dissection.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
at  College,  and  by  his  Inaugural  Dis¬ 
sertation,  that  the  Patrons  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  determined  to  secure  to  that  se¬ 
minary  the  benefit  of  his  abilities,  by 
electing  him,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  jointly  with  his  father. 
As  the  old  gentleman,  however,  was 
still  fully  equal  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  young  Monro  was  enabled 
to  consult  his  improvement  by  visit¬ 
ing  London,  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent.  He  derived  particular 
benefit  from  a  residence  at  Berlin,  in 
the  house  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Meckell,  to  whom  he  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude.  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1758,  and  the  following 
year  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  He  became  also  the  col- 
league  of  his  father  as  Secretary  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Dr  Monro  Primus  had  long  officiated 
in  that  capacity,  to  what  was  called  the 
Medical  Society,  and  had  published  six 
volumes  of  Essays,  written  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body.  But,  about  the  year 
1750,  a  proposal  was  made  to  unite  the 
physicians  and  philosophers  into  one 
Society ;  which  being  strenously  sup¬ 
ported  by  Maclaurin,  Lord  Karnes,  and 
David  Hume,  was  accordingly  accom¬ 
plished.  The  two  Monros  continued  to 
be  Medical  Secretaries,  while  David 
Hume  held  that  place  for  the  pbilo- 
lophical  department ;  but  as  tbe  latter 


soon  went  abroad,  the  duty  devolved 
entirely  upon  the  former.  Young  Mon¬ 
ro,  even  while  a  student,  had  publish-  > 
ed  several  Essays  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  which  gained  him  great 
reputation.  He  continued  to  enrich, 
in  this  manner,  its  volumes,  of  two  of 
which  he  may  be  considered  as  the  edi¬ 
tor.  At  length,  in  J782,  this  Society, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Prin-. 
cipal  Robertson,  was  established  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  including  litera¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  medicine  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Dr  Monro’s  extensive  en¬ 
gagements,  however,  did  not  allow  him 
any  longer  to  officiate  as  Secretary, 
though  he  still  continued  a  counsellor, 
and  made  several  valuable  communica¬ 
tions.  Since  the  session  1758-59,  the 
whole  charge  of  teaching  the  anato¬ 
mical  chair  bad  devolved  upon  him, 
and  was  discharged  with  the  greatest 
industry  and  eminence.  His  high  re¬ 
putation  had  raised  him  also  to  the 
most  extensive  medical  practice  in 
Edinburgh.  Amid  all  these  avocations, 
he  continued  to  enrich  science  with 
valuable  discoveries.  In  1758,  he  had 
published  at  Berlin,  a  treatise  on  the 
LymphaticVcssels,  which  proved  those 
vessels  to  be  much  more  widely  dif¬ 
fused  than  had  previously  been  sup¬ 
posed.  This  gave  rise  to  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  celebrated  Dr  William 
Hunter,  who  claimed  the  honour  of  the 
same  discoveries.  In  fact,  it'  appears 
that  those  two  eminent  men  had  been 
carrying  on  observations  separate  from 
and  inwpendent  of  each  other.  Dr 
Monro  published  in  1783,  **  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of 
the  Nervous  System in  1785  “  The 
Structure  and  Physiology  of  Fishes, 
compared  with  those  of  men  and  other 
animals  and  in  1788,  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Rursz  Mucosse  in  the 
Human  Body.”  These  were  all  print'* 
ed  in  folio,  with  a  view  to  contain  thjt 
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Bomeroo*  plates  with  which  they  were 
iUastnted.  His  last  publication  was  a 
<^uarto  Toluine,  containinff  three  trea. 
tises,  on  the  Brain,  the  Eye,  and  the 
Ear,  published  in  1797.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  care  with  which  all  these 
organs  ^d  been  examined,  he  made 
considerable  additions  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.— Amid  these  rarious 
ana  laborious  asocations.  Dr  Monro 
did  not  deny  himself  aU  relaxation. 
Gardening  was  a  pursuit  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond;  and  he  bad  anex- 
oellent  garden  at  Craig  Lockhart,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  a  cottage, 
in  whichlie  never  slept,  not  chusing  to 
do  so  out  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  fre¬ 
quently  spent  there  a  so^  day  with 
his  excelient  colleague  Dr  Duncan, 
and  other  friends  of  congenial  taste. 
He  had  also  a  strong  partudity,  which 
a  superficial  observer  would  not  have 
expected,  in  favour  of  theatrical  amuse¬ 
ments.  No  one  enjoyed  more  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  that  excellent  comic  party-, 
which  Foote  at  one  time  formed  in 
Edinburgh ;  while  at  the  splendid 
pathos  o?  Mrs  Siddons,  the  tears  were 
seen  rolling  down  bis  cheeks.  He  did 
not  refuse  to  join  in  a  laugh  against 
his  own  profession  ;  imd,  it  is  alleged, 
accomm^ated  Foote  with  his  own  red 
cloak,  to  be  employed  in  the  attire  of 
the  Mock  Doctor.— In  1800,  finding 
his  health  decline,  he  began  to  receive 
the  academical  assistance  of  his  son, 
the  present  Professor  of  Anatomy ; 
but  M  continued  to  deliver  the  most 
important  part  of  the  lectures  till 
1 808-9,  when  he  closed  his  academi¬ 
cal  labours,  to  the  infinite  regret  of 
numerous  students.  At  tbe  same  time, 
he  gave  up  his  medical  practice  ;  but 
survived  till  the  2d  October  1817, 
when  he  died  in  the  85th  yesu*  of  his 
age. 

On  the  continent,  this  year  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  an  authoress, 
the  most  celebrated  female  in  Europe, 


— Mad.  db  Stael  Holstbiv.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  virtuous  and  illus- 
trious  parents.  Her  father  was  Neck- 
er,  tbe  celebrated  Minister  of  Finance 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  whose  various  fortunes  are  well 
known.  Her  mother  was  Susan  Cnr- 
chod,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure 
Protestant  clergyman  in  Switxerland, 
whose  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
much  cdebrated  in  her  youth,  attract¬ 
ed  the  admiration  of  Gibbon,  who  was 
only  prevented  by  patemsl  remon. 
Btrances  from  paying  his  addresses  to 
her.  She  afterwards  married  Necker, 
who  as  partner  in  the  banking-house 
of  Thellusson,  acquired  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  knowledge  of  business,  as  made 
him  becalledina  critical  moment  to  the 
general  management  of  the  French  fi 
nances.  Anne  Louisa  Neckerwasbom 
at  Paris  in  1766.  Her  mother  under¬ 
took  the  entire  management  of  her 
education,  and  being  endowed  with' ex¬ 
tensive  learning,  and  of  lofty,  religious, 
and  moral  principle,  seemed  well  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  task  ;  yet  she  was  in  some 
respects  not  perfestly  suited  to  her 
pupil.  Her  sense  of  duty,  strictly  and 
systematically  applied  to  tbe  minutest 
occurrences  of  life,  gave  to  her  ma¬ 
nagement  something  formal  and  severe, 
which  accorded  ill  with  the  vivacitj 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  student. 
M.  Necker,  on  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing  the  gravity  of  his  character, 
was  dehghted  with  her  lively  sallies, 
and  by  encouraging  them,  tended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  her  mother. 
Mademoiselle  Necker,  though  with 
difficulty  confined  within  the  prescri¬ 
bed  rules  of  behaviour,  eagerly  imbibed 
tbe  information  communicated  to  her. 
Her  ideas  were  farther  unfolded  by  tbe 
literary  society  of  Paris,  which  her  fa¬ 
ther  studiously  assembled  at  his  house. 
Mad.  Huber,  an  early  visitor,  describes 
the  attention  paid  by  her  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  to  what  was  going  on  in  this 
brilliant  society  :— **  She  uttered  not 
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a  word,  yet  she  Mcmed  M  if  ipetking 
in  her  turn,  so  much  ezpreMsion'  did 
her  flexible  features  betray.  Her  eyes 
followed  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the 
speakers  |  she  appeared  to  seize  their 
ideas  before  she  mard  them.  She  was 
mistress  of  every  subject,  even  politics." 
All  the  visitors  took  notice  of  her,  ei> 
tber  for  their  own  amusement,  or  in 
compliment  to  Necker.  *'  She  ansurer* 
ed  all  with  ease  and  elegance ;  they 
took  pleasure  in  attacking  her,  embar¬ 
rassing  her,  exciting  in  her  that  little 
imagination^which  already  appeared  so 
briluant.**  These  premature  intellec¬ 
tual  exertions  had  an  unfavourable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  bodily  constitution  of  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Necker ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  her  health  appeared  in  an 
alarming  state.  Troncnin  prescribed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  her  removal 
to  the  country,  of  her  being  constant¬ 
ly  in  the  open  air,  and  giving  up  every 
kind  of  study.  Her  mother  was  in 
dismay  at  a  prescription  which  broke 
up  all  her  plans.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  mind  as  well  as  body  of 
the  young  patient  derived  new  strength 
from  being  thus  left  for  some  time  to 
expatiate  at  full  liberty.  She  wander¬ 
ed  through  the  woods  of  St  Ouen 
with  a  friend  of  her  own  age,  giving 
full  scope  to  their  imagination.  Thu 
arrangement  also  threw  her  more  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  her  father,  of  all 
whose  leisure  moments  she  could  take 
advantage,  and  who  found  in  her  so¬ 
ciety  his  favourite  relaxation.  The 
most  brilliant  qualities  which  she  dis¬ 
played,  could  not  console  her  nurtber 
for  seeing  her  so  different  from  the  mo¬ 
del  upon  which  she  wished  to  have 
formed  her.  On  being  congratulated 
upon  the  admiration  which  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  talents  excited,  she  replied,  It 
is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  what 
I  would  have  made  of  her."  Made¬ 
moiselle  Necker,  however,  is  said  never 
to  have  shewn  any  want  of  duty  to  her 
mother,  though  unable  to  contone  her¬ 


self  within  the  strict  rules  which  she 
would  have  imposed. 

In  1784,  M.  Necker  was  dismissed 
from  the  finance ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Necker,  sharing  the  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  family,  withdrew  with 
them  to  the  retirement  of  Copet,  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  Here  m  was 
seen  by  Gibbon,  who  describes  her  in 
a  manner  which  does  not  shew  much 
presentiment  of  the  future  splendour 
of  her  talents.  He  says,  " T^y,  (the 
Neckers,)  have  now  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  charge,  the  disposal  of  a  baro¬ 
ness  ;  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
Europe,  wild,  vain,  but  good-natured, 
and  with  a  much  larger  provision  of 
wit  than  of  beauty." — (Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  I.)  Her  mother,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  is  determined  that  she  shall 
marry  only  a  Protestant,  which  leads 
him  to  wish  that  she  could  be  wooed 
by  some  young  Englishman.  Fortune, 
however,  had  decreed  otherwise.  She 
received  the  addresses  of  Eric  Magnus 
Baron  de  Stael,  a  Swedish  nobleman 
of  rank,  with  an  amiable  chanu:ter,  and 
agreeable  person.  As  she  objected  to 
leaving  France,  King  Gustavus  III., 
who  favoured  his  suit,  appointed  him 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France, 
with  an  assurance  of  continuing  for 
several  years  in  that  situation.  The 
union  took  place,  but  did  not  produce 
mutual  happiness.  The  baron,  a  plain 
respectable  man,  with  great  simplicity 
of  manners  and  conduct,  was  very  little 
in  unison  with  her  lively,  sbewy,  and 
enthusiastic  temper.  It  must  also  be 
suspected,  that  one  who  could  scarcely 
exist  out  of  society,  and  whose  whole 
ambition  was  to  display  ber  wit  and 
talents,  and  to  shine  as  the  oracle  of 
coteries,  was  not  exactly  suited  to  form 
the  felicity  of  domestic  life.  Although, 
however,  they  lived  a  good  deal  separate, 
no  open  breach  took  place ;  ana  in  his 
last  illness,  she  hastened  to  him  at  Paris, 
and  they  were  on  their  way  to  Switzer¬ 
land  when  he  died. 
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Mad.  de  Stael  mixed  deeply  in  the 
political  intrif^ues  with  which  Paris 
was  agitated  during  the  stormy  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Her  principles,  in¬ 
herited  from  her  father,  were  those  of 
a  moderate  republican.  In  1793,  she 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins, 
but  returned  in  1 795,  and  was  suppo¬ 
sed  to  possess  great  influence  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Directory.  She  was 
repeatedly  denounced  by  Legendre  and 
his  party,  as  directing  the  political  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  time.  Unable  to  pre- 
vau  upon  her  father  to  quit  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Copet,  she  divided  her  time 
between  his  residence  and  that  of 
Paris.  When  Bonaparte,  however, 
established  an  absolute  government  in 
France,  she  took  a  decided  part  against 
him.  Ic  is  said,  that  in  1800,  when 
the  First  Consul  was  passing  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  he  went  to  visit  the  Necker 
family.  After  breakfast,  Mad.  de 
Stael  craved  a  private  audience,  which 
she  employed  in  giving  a  long  lecture 
on  the  mode  in  which  France  ought  to 
be  governed.  Napoleon,  to  whom  her 
views  were  probably  very  unwelcome, 
after  a  compliment  on  her  talents,  and 
on  the  good  fortune  of  her  children  in 
having  such  a  mother,  asked  if  she 
educated  them  herself ;  then  saying 
that  a  division  of  his  army  waited, 
hastened  away.  In  1803,  when  she 
came  to  Paris,  and  formed  an  intimate 
connection  with  M.  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  he  had  the  meanness  to  banish 
her  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
that  capital ;  and  when  she  attempted 
to  settL‘  at  Rouen  and  Montmorency, 
notice  was  sent,  that  these  were  with¬ 
in  the  prescribed  limits ;  she  therefore 
left  France.  Devoted  to  Parisian  so¬ 
ciety,  she  felt  exile  as  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  misery  ;  yet  it  may  be  mentioned 
to  her  honour,  that  she  never  sought 
to  abridge  it  by  any  concession  in  point 
of  principle.  Td  this  circumstance, 
so  painful  to  herself,  the  public  was 
probably  indebted  for  her  best  works, 


written  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  only  tmannel  by  which 
her  powers  could  now  display  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed,  melancholy  seemed  al¬ 
ways  the  muse  that  inspir^  her  ;  and 
her  earlier  works  were  usually  written 
under  the  pressure  of  some  family  mis¬ 
fortune.  She  had  composed  very  early 
some  little  dramas,  one  of  them  on  the 
death  of  Lady  Jane  Grayi  but  her 
genius  was  first  known  to  the  world 
by  **  Letters  on  the  Writings  and 
Character  of  Rousseau,”  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  which  rivalled  the  eloquence 
of  Rousseau  himself.  During  the  ac¬ 
tive  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
her  mind,  turned  entirely  to  politics, 
produced  only  political  pamphlets. 
She  wrote,  **  Defence  of  the  Queen— < 
Epistle  to  Misfortune — Reflections  on 
Peace,  addressed  to  Mr  Pitt — and  on 
Internal  Peace.”  Her  work,  “  On  the 
Influence  of  the  Passions  upon  the 
Happiness  of  Individuals  and  of  Na¬ 
tions,"  published  in  two  parts,  1796-7, 
was  written  with  ability,  and  com¬ 
bined  temporary  politics  with  general 
views  of  society.  Her  next  work. 
Literature  Considered  in  its  Connec¬ 
tion  with  Social  Institutions,”  was 
thought  by  some  to  display  the  influ¬ 
ence  produced  in  her  mind  by  the 
society  of  M.  Schlegel.  In  1803, 
appeared  “  Delphine,"  which  caused 
a  strong  sensation  on  the  continent, 
though,  from  various  causes,  it  never 
acquired  much  popularity  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Two  years  after,  she  produced 
**  Corinne,  or  Italy,”  which  must  al¬ 
ways  retain  its  place  as  the  first  of  her 
works,  and  as  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  that  ever  was  written.  The  living 
picture  of  this  country,  so  magnificent, 
and  so  filled  with  interesting  recollec¬ 
tions,  is  here  incorporated  with  the 
thoughts  and  adventures  of  some  most 
striking  and  original  characters.  Philo¬ 
sophy,  passion,  and  fancy,  are  united, 
and  insensibly  blended  together ;  the 
deep  feeling  of  the  Ge  rman  school  is  har- 
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monioutly  combined  with  the  flowing 
ease  of  the  French,  and  in  some  degree 
with  the  solid  reflection  of  the  Engush. 
In  1811,  appeared  *'  Germany,”  a 
work  which  gives,  in  many  respects, 
an  admirable  picture  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  people ;  yet  it  has  not  the  charm 
of  Corinne ;  it  wants  the  dramatic  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  strain  of  melancholy 
and  tender  enthusiasm,  which  rendered 
the  other  so  exquisitely  pleasing. 

The  strongest  sentiment  in  the  mind 
of  Mad.  Stael,  was  the  attachment  to 
her  father.  It  is  described  by  her 
biogp^pher  as  embracing  the  whole  of 
her  existence,  and  acquiring  daily  new 
strength.  Even  his  love  of  retirement 
and  tranquillity,  the  points  in  which 
he  most  differed  from  herself,  were 
exaggerated  as  proofs  of  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  greatness  of  mind.  She  found 
inexhaustible  pleasure  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  was  carried  on  between  theio 
on  the  most  equal  footing.  Her  love 
was  increased  by  tender  regret  for  his 
fall,  for  the  calumnies  raised  against 
him,  for  his  bodily  sufferings,  and  ap- 
roaching  decline.  On  this  kst  subject 
er  sanguine  and  thoughtless  spirit 
made  her  liable  to  illusion.  **  She 
would  pass  instantly  from  the  moat 
anxious  solicitude  to  the  completest 
security.  So  full  of  life  herself,  she 
could  not  believe  in  death.”  When 
some  one  mentioned  him  as  old,  she 
declared  with  anger  that  she  would 
consider  as  her  worst  enemy,  any  one 
who  should  repeat  such  an  assertion. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness  in  her  ab¬ 
sence,  and  died  before  she  could  reach 
him — a  circumstance  which  she  consi¬ 
dered  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
of  her  life. 

Mad.  Stael  was  not  so  much  famed 
for  her  maternal,  as  her  filial  affection  ; 
she  was  even  accused  of  coldness  and 
severity  towards  her  children  ;  her  in¬ 
timate  friends,  however,  assure  us, 
that  this  proceeded  from  principle. 


and  indicated  no  want  of  tendemeas. 
One  of  them  quotes  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  illness  of  a  daughter  the  fol- 
losring  expressions:  **  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  a  mother,  trembling  for  the 
life  of  her  child,  without  prayer  i  This 
situation  would  make  us  find  out  reli¬ 
gion,  if  we  had  never  even  heard  of  it 
&fore.**  She  complains  elsewhere  of  a 
certain  **  maternal  modesty,”  which 
made  her  say  less  to  lier  children  than 
she  felt.  Sne  had  no  opinion  of  any 
extraordinary  systems  of  education, 
and  blamed  that  too  ostensible  devo¬ 
tedness  of  parents  to  their  children, 
which  made  them,  she  thought,  vain 
and  selfish.  She  disapproved  also  of 
making  children  acquire  learning  in 
the  shape  of  play,  thinking  that  only 
the  most  superficial  knowledge  could 
thus  be  acquired,  and  that  it  supersed¬ 
ed  that  habit  of  resolute  application, 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
of  study.  She  had  no  wish  to  have  her 
daughter  brilliant,  gay,  and  celebrated 
like  herself ;  she  was  displeased  even 
when  she  saw  any  propensity  to  imita¬ 
tion.  **  Echoes  tire  me,”  said  she,  **  1 
have  enough  of  myself  in  myself,  and 
I  want  to  hear  something  else  than  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice.” 

I'he  conversation  of  Mad.  de  Stael, 
seems  to  have  been  brilliant  and  for¬ 
midable.  She  appears  to  have  sought 
in  ita  scene  of  too  high  and  constant  ex¬ 
citement.  She  laboured,  as  it  were, 
under  a  superstitious  dread  of  ennui. 
Sometimes  when  the  conversation 
became  dull,  she  would  break  out, 
merely  in  the  view  of  creating  a  sen¬ 
sation,  with  some  paradox  calcula¬ 
ted  to  revolt  some  of  those  present 
in  the  strongest  manner ;  she  would 
then  amuse  herself  in  bringing  round 
the  doctrine,  and  explaining  it  away 
till  it  was  cleared  of  what  was  offen¬ 
sive.  She  was  not  satisfied  that  pcr- 
sous  were  witty,  unless  they  were  also 
animated,  and  used  to  say.  of  one 
who  spoke  with  indifference,  **  How 
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csD  ke  expect  me  to  attend  to  him, 
when  he  ones  not  do  himielf  the  ho> 
nonr  to  attend  to  himself.**  The  plea, 
sure  derived  from  her  conversation  has 
been  compared  even  bj  a  friend,  to 
that  derivra  from  seeing  the  perform, 
ances  of  a  rope>dancer. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour. 
bons,  Mad.  de  Stael  had  full  liberty 
to  return  to  Paris,  where  since  that 
time  she  has  chiefljr  resided.  In  1814 
she  paid  a  visit  to  London,  where  she 
was  received  with  the  highest  distinc. 
tion.  She  died  at  Paris  in  July,  1817» 
in  the  5Sd  year  of  her  age.  Her  re> 
mains  were  conveyed  to  Copet,  and 
interred  with  those  of  her  parents. 
The  Duke  de  Noailles,  M.  Schlegel, 
the  State  Councillors  and  leading  (ma- 
racters  of  Geneva  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  country,  attended. 

Since  her  death,  have  been  publish* 
ed,  Considerations  on  the  French 
Revolution,**  not  popular  here,  but 
which  has  been  described  as  the  most 
profound,  though  not  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  her  works.  Appended  to  it 
is  an  Account  of  England,  written  with 
considerable  ability,  though  not  nearly 
so  elaborate,  as  what  she  has  written 
on  France  and  Germany. 

If  Europe  was  deprived  in  Madame 
de  Stael  of  one  of  its  greatest  literary 
characters,  it  lost  in  Werner,  a  name 
equally  illustrious  in  science.  Abraham 
Gottlob  Werner  was  a  native  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  was  bom  on  the  25th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1750,  at  Wehrau,  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  His  father  being  the  manager 
of  a  forge,  he  was  surrounded  from  in¬ 
fancy  with  the  objects  to  which  his 
life  was  to  be  devoted.  Brilliant  frag¬ 
ments  of  mineral  were  daily  presented 
to  the  boy  as  playthings  ;  and  before 
he  could  pronounce  their  names,  he 
amused  himself  in  arranging,  tossing 
them  about,  and*breaking  them.  These 
early  specimens  he  always  preserved, 
and  continued  to  shew  them  as  the 


foundation  of  a  collection,  which  nf- 
terwarda  became  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe.  As  he  grew  up,  the  passion 
for  minerals  always  gained  new  strength, 
and  it  was  happily  accompanied  with 
another  equally  powerful,  the  love  of 
method.  This  appeared  in  every  thing, 
even  in  books,  which  he  took  more 
pleasure  in  arranging  than  in  perusing. 
This  method,  applied  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  to  his  favourite  study  of  miner- 
als,  produced  that  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  them,  which  has  rendered  his 
name  so  celebrated.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  published  a  **  Treatise 
on  the  external  C haracters  of  Minerals.” 
It  formed  only  a  pamphlet  of  a  few 
sheets,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  al¬ 
most  the  only  written  composition  of 
the  author.  The  object  was  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  varieties  and  species  of 
minerals  by  a  nomenclature,  expressing 
the  minutest  differences  in  their  exter¬ 
nal  qualities,  and  thus  to  form  a  ge¬ 
neral  language,  by  which  all  mineralo¬ 
gists  mi^t  understand  each  other.  He 
thus  did  for  mineralogy  what  Linnaeus 
had  done  for  botany.  The  same  effect 
also  followed,  of  giving  to  the  science, 
at  first  sight,  a  technical  and  repulsive 
aspect ;  but  its  utility  was  soon  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  caused  its  universal  adop¬ 
tion  throughout  Germany.  In  1775, 
Werner  was  appointed  Professor  and 
Inspector  of  the  Cabinets  of  Freyberg, 
the  chief  mining  district  of  Saxony, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  devote  himself  entirely  and 
professionally  to  the  pursuit  for  which 
he  felt  the  warmest  inclination,  and 
with  every  advantage  for  its  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Having  given  to  mineralogy  a 
language,  his  powers  of  method  were 
now  applied  to  forming  it  into  a  sys¬ 
tem.  The  first  object  was  mineralogy 
simple,  or  what  he  calls  oryctognosy, 
being  the  classification  of  minerals  con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  detached  substances. 
This  he  made  strictly  according  to 
their  external  qualities  of  fracture, 
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hardnew,  lustre,  fce*«  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  their  chemical  analysis.  Cuvier 
accuses  him  of  too  much  neglecting 
their  crystalline  forms,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  so  ably  illustrated  by  Hauy. 
The  next  branch  was  Geognoty^  or 
the  composition,  structure,  and  mode 
of  formation  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
part  of  his  system  which  has  excited 
the  strongest  interest  in  this  country, 
in  consequence  of  its  direct  opposition 
to  that  promulgated  by  Hutton.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Werner,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  is  deposited  from  waters 
which  originally  covered  it  entirely, 
but  which  drying  up  g^dually,  left 
room  for  the  prcrauction  of  dry  land, 
and  of  organized  bodies  ;  but  our  li¬ 
mits  cannot  admit  of  any  detailed  view 
of  it.  Next  came  geographical  minera- 
logy,  or  a  view  of  the  distribution  of 
minerals  over  the  different  countries 
and  tracts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Lastly,  economical  mineralogy,  or  the 
application  of  minerals  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  life.  These  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  Lectures,  but  in  his  conver¬ 
sation  he  gave  to  the  science  a  much 
wider  extension.  Tracing  families, 
tribes,  and  nations,  to  their  supposed 
origin  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  a 
mountain  chain,  he  made  g^logy  the 
key,  as  it  were,  to  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  even  traced  to  it  the  laws  of 
military  art ;  and  future  generals,  he 
thought,  would  do  well  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  their  studies  atFreyberg. 
Strangers  who  heard  him  discourse  in 
this  manner,  were  apt  to  regard  him  as 
a  visionary.  The  enthusiasm,  how¬ 
ever,  which  prompted  these  views, 
powerfully  warnoed  the  imaginations 
of  youth.  There  is  said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  an  indescribable  force  and 
charm  in  his  language  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  heard  him  develope, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  the  extensive  views 
which  he  had  formed,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  relations  which  his  genius 
had  discovered,  could  scarcely  avoid 


being  smitten  with  similar  ardour. 
Many  who  came  to  Freyberg,  whh 
the  mere  view  of  gaining  a  general 
idea  of  the  science,  endra  w&  de¬ 
voting  their  lives  to  it.  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  could  exceed  the  pains  taken  by 
him  in  the  instruction  of  his  students  t 
his  time,  his  exertions,  were  entirely 
devoted  to  them.  When  they  were 
too  numerous  to  see  his  specimens 
conveniently,  he  divided  them  into  two 
parts,  and  lectured  twice.  He  com¬ 
monly  had  some  of  them  at  table  with 
him,  and  in  case  of  occasional  necessity, 
he  even  afforded  pecuniary  assistance. 
The  same  attention  to  method,  which 
regulated  his  scientific  arrangements, 
prevailed  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
Etiquette  and  ceremony,  which  were 
longer  preserved  in  Germany  than  in 
any  other  country,  were  especially  pre¬ 
served  in  him  ;  and  he  regulat^  the 
dishes  on  his  table  with  the  same  care 
as  the  minerals  in  his  cabinet.  There 
was  only  one  occasion  when  all  cere¬ 
mony  ceased,  and  all  ranks  became 
equal  in  his  eyes ;  this  was  when  mi¬ 
nerals  were  handled  awkwardly,  or  so 
as  at  all  to  stain  their  lustre.  When 
he  heard  of  one  of  his  pupils  who  had 
become  a  great  minister  or  general,  he 
would  exclaim,  '*  Wonderful  I  he  ne¬ 
ver  knew  how  to  touch  a  stone.”  Ano¬ 
ther  peculiarity,  more  to  be  regretted, 
was  his  almost  invincible  aversion  to 
the  act  of  writing.  It  was  seldom  that 
the  most  intimate  friendship,  or  the 
strongest  esteem,  could  extract  a  letter 
from  him.  At  length,  in  order  to  avoid 
self-reproach,  he  gave  up  altogether 
opening  those  that  were  sent  to  him. 
Hence,  the  letter  announcing  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  an  honour  reserved 
only  for  a  few  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Europe,  remained  unanswered,  and  he 
knew  the  fact  only  by  accidentally 
looking  into  an  almanack.  When  his 
sister  sent  by  express  from  Berlin  a 
paper  for  his  signature  on  some  iih- 
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poiiant  family  affair,  he  allowed  the 
measenger  to  wait  two  months  at  the 
inn  berore  he  could  submit  to  the  in¬ 
tolerable  labour  of  affixing  his  name  to 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  reluctance 
was,  that  except  the  small  treatise  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  another  not  much 
longer,  On  Veins,”  none  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  and  observations  have  been 
committed  by  himeelt  to  writing.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  nei¬ 
ther  his  fame,  nor  the  diffusion  of  his 
doctrines,  in  any  degree  suffered  by  this 
omission.  Secluded  within  a  small  Sax¬ 
on  town,  without  authority  in  his  own 
country,  or  connection  with  persons  in 
power,  he  acquired  a  glory  and  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  Europe,  scarcely  equalled 
by  that  of  any  other  individual.  He 
saw  his  views,  which  originally  appear¬ 
ed  so  strange  and  novel,  universally 
adopted.  According  to  M.  Villefosse, 
he  has  formed  all  the  mines  of  the  u  orld 
into  a  subterraneous  country,  regulated 
by  fixed  laws,  and  of  which  Freyberg  is 
the  acknowledged  capital.  The  fame  of 
Werner,  like  that  of  Socrates,  has  been 
diffused  by  his  disciples.  On  the  conti- 
nent,  Karsten,  Humboldt,  Von  Buch, 
Daubuisson,Brochant  and  many  others, 
taught,  wrote,  and  explored  the  globe 
upon  his  principles.  This  country  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  in  Professor 
Jameson,  probably  the  most  learned  and 
authentic  expositor  of  his  system.  Mr 
Jameson,  in  his  first  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  it,  was  assailed  by  opposition  and 
even  ridicule.  These,  however,  soon 
gave  way  before  the  genuine  merits  of 
his  system,  which  was  soon  adopted  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science,  while  even  tho!>e  who 
adhered  to  an  opposite  geological  the¬ 
ory,  admitted  its  excellence  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  and  description  of  minerals. 
Edinburgh  now  contains  a  Natural 
History  Society,  taking  its  name  from 
Werner,  over  whfich  Mr  Jameson  pre¬ 
sides,  and  which  has  distinguished  it¬ 


self  by  the  production  of  a  number  of 
valuable  papers. 

The  regular  life  led  by  Werner,  and 
the  care  which  he  took  of  his  health, 
inspired  his  friends  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  a  prolonged  life.  Unfortunately  his 
health,  hitherto  firm,  sunk  beneath  the 
fervour  of  his  patriotism.  The  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  befel  Saxony  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war,  preyed  so  severely  on  his 
mind,  that  he  never  recovered  from 
their  effects.  He  sought  in  vain  to  ob¬ 
tain  relief  by  removing  to  Dresden, 
where  he  died  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Freyberg,  where  he  was  interred  with 
extraordinary  pomp. 

Jean  Claude  Delamethrix  was 
born  at  Clayette,  a  small  town  of  Mai- 
ennois,  in  France,  on  the  4th  Septem¬ 
ber  1743.  He  shewed  from  his  ear¬ 
liest  years  symptoms  of  a  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter;  took  no  interest  in  childish 
sports,  but  spent  his  time  in  profound 
meditation,  and  in  reading  abstruse 
works.  He  was  at  first  destined  (or 
the  church,  for  which  his  views  seem 
to  have  very  ill  fitted  him ;  but,  on  the 
death  of  lus  elder  brother,  be  betook 
himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty.two,  to 
his  father's  profession  of  medicine. 
After  spending  five  years  in  this  study, 
be  took  a  disgust  to  it,  and  at  length 
determined  not  to  follow  any  regmar 
profession,  but  to  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  strange  and  wild  specu¬ 
lations  with  which  his  head  was  teem¬ 
ing.  The  gravity  and  sedateness  of 
his  youthful  temper  had  now  degene¬ 
rated  into  spleen  and  austerity.  In 
order  to  free  himself  from  all  trouble 
and  restraint,  he  agreed,  upon  recei¬ 
ving  an  annuity,  to  give  up  all  claims 
upon  the  property  ot  the  family.  At 
the  same  tkne  he  determined  never  to 
marry,  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
partly  from  scruples  of  conscience, 
because,  being  disposed  to  consider 
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existence  as  an  evil,  he  thought  it  un. 
justifiable  to  communicate  it  to  other 
bein^.  His  first  work  was  entitled, 
«  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,” 
in  which  he  made  the  most  decided 
profession  of  atheism,  and  rendered 
It  the  basis  of  his  system  of  phy¬ 
sics.  He  denied  the  possible  creation 
and  annihilation  of  matter,  and  concei¬ 
ved  all  its  properties  to  be  the  result 
of  powers  necessarily  inherent  in  it. — 
He  endeavoured  to  revive  the  antiqua¬ 
ted  division  into  four  elements ;  and  all 
his  book  was  filled  with  speculations 
equally  extravagant  As  the  booksel¬ 
lers  of  Paris  would  not  venture  to  pub¬ 
lish  it,  he  printed  it  at  Geneva.  Next 
appeared,  “Physiological  Views,’*  full 
of  still  wilder  theories,  in  which  be 
represented  animals  and  vegetables  as 
the  product  of  crystallization  ;  and  the 
vital  power  as  consisting  in  galvanism. 
He  now  removed  to  Paris,  and  form¬ 
ed  connections  with  the  men  of  science 
in  that  metropolis.  Having  contribu¬ 
ted  extensively  to  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique,  he  became,  in  1785,  editor  of  that 
Journal.  It  seems  he  possessed  some 
of  the  requisite  qualities,  industry, 
punctuality,  extensive  information,  and 
a  strict  sense  of  literary  justice.  Be¬ 
sides  his  extravagant  speculations,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  a  violent  self-love  and 
jealousy  of  rivalship,  which  made  him 
undervalue  the  most  important  disco¬ 
veries  made  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
set  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
new  chemical  system  of  Lavoisier,  and 
insisted  on  continuing  to  use  the  word 
pure  air,  instead  of  oxygen.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  attacked  liauy’s  doc¬ 
trines  of  crystallography.  When  he 
was  unable  to  deny  the  value  of  any 
discovery,  he  searched  for  passages  in 
old  works  which  appeared  to  antici¬ 
pate  it,  and  republished  them,  in  order 
to  shew  that  it  was  not  original.  The 
most  useful  direction  that  his  pursuits 
took,  was  that  of  mineralogy  and  geo- 
logy ;  and  the  “  Theory  of  the  Earth,'* 


which  he  published  in  1795,  is  reckon¬ 
ed  his  best  work,  or  at  least  that  which 
contains  the  fewest  absurdities.  When 
the  professorship  of  Natural  History 
in  the  College  of  France  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Daubenton,  he  consi¬ 
dered  himself  unjustly  treated  in  the 
preference  given  to  Cuvier,  a  much 
younger  man,  and  who  did  not  then 
possess  the  great  fame  which  he  has 
since  attained.  He  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  became  joint  lecturer,  having  the 
departments  of  mineralogj^  and  geolo¬ 
gy  allotted  to  him.  He  made  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  these  subjects  very  interest¬ 
ing,  by  the  exhibition  of  specimens,, 
and  by  making  excursions  with  his  pu¬ 
pils  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
He  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of 
the  Revolution,  which  both  injured  the 
family-property,  and  stopped,  the  sale 
of  his  Journal ;  and  he  owed  much  on 
this  occasion  to  the  generosity  of  Cu¬ 
vier.  On  the  return  of  peaceable  times, 
he  immediately  renewed  his  Journal, 
and,  in  1804,  published  **  Considera¬ 
tions  on  Organised  Beings,”  in  the 
same  wild  strain  as  all  its  predecessors. 
In  1812,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  resumed  his 
literary  occupations,  he  continued  in  an 
infirm  state  till  1st  July,  1817,  when 
a  second  shock  carried  him  off,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  In  the  course 
of  thirty-one  years  that  he  conducted 
the  Journal  de  Physique^  he  inserted' 
in  it  nearly  120  papers,  which,  with 
his  other  works,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  writers  of  the  age. 
He  was  accustomed  to  boast  of  this 
circumstance,  not  reflecting,  that  a 
smaller  quantity  of  writing,  letter  con¬ 
sidered  and  digested,  would  have  been 
much  more  useful  to  the  public. 

The  scientific  world  of  Paris  lost 
this  year  another  ornament  in  Ch  arl  us 
Messier.  He  was  born  at  Badon- 
villiers  in  Lor  rain,  and  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He 
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became  tbe  pupil  and  confident  of  the 
celebrated  Ddule,  under  whose  direc¬ 
tion  he  waa  the  first  to  discover  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Halley’s  famous  comet.  He 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  heavens,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  comets,  nineteen  of  whuh  were 
discovered  by  him  between  1758  and 
1800.  He  passed  whole  niehts  in  the 
observation  of  celestial  jmenomena, 
while  the  days  were  employed  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  in  making 
cluirts  of  hU  numerous  observations. 
In  1770,  he  was  admitted  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  on  the  same  day 
with  Cassini.  He  never  sought  wealth ; 
but  the  Revolution  deprived  him  of  all 
means  of  support ;  and  he  bad  some¬ 
times  difficulty  in  obtaining  oil  for  his 
nightly  lamp.  After  the  fall,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Jacobin  government,  the 
Convention  assigned  aim  honourable 
places  in  the  Institute,  and  in  the  Board 
of  Longitude.  After  sixty  years  de¬ 
voted  to  astronomy,  he  became  blind, 
like  Eratosthenes,  Galileo,  and  CassinL 
He  made  numerous  contributions  to 
the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,— tbe  Connoistance  des  Temps, 
the  Ephemerides  of  Vienna,  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions,  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin, 
and  other  collections.  In  conjunction 
with  the  learned  Pingre,  be  edited  the 
Voyage  of  the  Marquis  of  Causton- 
vaux,  (4to.  Paris,  1768.)  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Science  also  suffered  by  tbe  death  of 
Alexis  Marie  Rochon.  He  was 
bom  at  Brest  on  the  21st  February, 
1761,  and,  being  accustomed  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  view  of  maritime  objects 
and  scenery,  he  contracted  a  passion 
for  them,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
improvement  of  nautical  science.  In 
1765,  he  became  a  correspondent  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  soon 
after  was  nominated  astronomer  to  the 
marine.  In  1768  he  was  sent  out  to 


the  East  Indies,  and  employed  hnnaclf 
in  determining  the  position  of  the 
islands  and  shoals  which  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  coasts  of  India  and  the  Isle 
of  France.  During  this  period  he  vi¬ 
sited  Madagascar,  and  published  one 
of  the  most  valuable  accounts  of  that 
island  which  we  yet  possess.  Return¬ 
ing  in  1772,  he  brought  home  with 
him  the  most  beautiful  crystals  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar  quartz  that  had  been  hither¬ 
to  seen.  He  discovered  the  property 
of  double  refraction  possessed  by  this 
body,  and  conceived  the  happy  ma  of 
applying  it  to  the  measure  of  angles./— 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  invented  by  him.  He  felt  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
native  province,  and  particubriy  of  the 
port  of  Brest.  His  representations  in¬ 
duced  the  government  to  adopt  the 
measure  of  opening  a  navigable  canal 
across  Brittany,  between  tM  ports  of 
Brest  and  Nantes.  He  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  civil  engineer  of  Paris,  and 
immense  hydraulic  works  were,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years,  begun  and 
executed  under  his  direction.  He  died 
in  tbe  beginning  of  April,  1817>  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age. 

We  could  have  wished  here  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  memoir  of  Deluc,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  of  Geneva ;  but,  as  we  nave 
not  yet  collected  materials  adequate  to 
the  subject,  we  shall  reserve  this  till 
the  following  year.  ^ 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  water, 
this  year  is  marked  by  the  death  of  a 
person  of  some  merit  and  importance, 
—Dr  Timothy  Dwight,  President 
and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  boro  at  Northampton, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  May, 
1752.  After  completing  his  studies, 
and  on  the  commencement  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  he  was  invited  to  accept  tbe 
office  of  chaplain,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  attached  to  the  division  com- 
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manded  by  General  Putnam.  He  was 
distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which 
he  adapted  himself  to,  and  rendered 
himselt  useful  in  this  peculiar  mode  of 
clerical  duty.  After  tne  peace,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  North¬ 
ampton  in  the  general  court  of  Boston. 
Possessing  poetical  taste,  he  publish¬ 
ed,  in  17^,  an  epic  poem,  called  the 
**  Conquest  of  Canaan."  In  1794,  he 
published  **  Greenfield  Hill,**  descrip, 
tire  of  the  place  of  his  residence,  situ, 
ated  on  the  coast  of  the  Sound  of  Long 
Island.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher 
was  constantly  increasing,  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  clearness  of  his 
thoughts,  the  copiousness  and  elegance 
of  his  diction,  and  for  the  distinctness 
and  warmth  of  his  elocution.  On 
the  death  then  of  President  Stiles,  in 
May,  1795,  Mr  Dwight  was  named  by 
the  public  voice  as  the  fittest  person 
to  succeed.  He  was  elected,  and  dis* 
charged  his  duties  with  such  ability, 
that  the  college  soon  began  to  flourish 
beyond  former  example.  His  labours 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  very  great, 
since,  besides  the  general  superintend¬ 


ence  of  the  college,  he  undertook  the 
entire  instruction  of  the  senior  class  in 
rhetoric,  logpc,  metaphysics,  and  ethics  | 
and  heard  each  week  two  disputations. 
As  professor  of  divinity,  he  delivered 
everySundayforenoon,aLecture,form- 
ing  part  of  a  general  course  of  theo- 
logicalscience,  completed  infouryears ; 
while  in  the  afternoon,  he  gave  a  Ser¬ 
mon  on  miscellaneous  topics.  His 
course  of  divinity  he  left  revised,  and 
in  a  state  ready  for  the  press.  In  the 
same  state  were  found  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  discourses  and  disserta¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  proofs  of 
Christianity  and  Biblical  literature.  He 
left  also,  ready  for  the  press,  another 
laborious  work — an  Account  of  the 
States  of  New  England  and  of  New 
Y ork,collected  in  various  tours  through 
this  territory,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  He  contributed  nu« 
merous  papers  to  the  Connecticut  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  which  he  had  taken  a  very 
active  part.  He  died  on  the  11th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1817.*  * 


*  The  materials  for  this  and  the  preceding  Chapter,  are  in  Annual  Biography  and 
Obituary,  London  1818 ; — The  Monthly,  Gentleman,  and  Edinburgh  Magaxines;— 
Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy— Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. — Life  of  John 
Philpot  Curran,  by  his  son  William  Henry  Curran,  S  vols.  8vo.— Memoirs  of 
Richard  Lovell  EdjKworth,  by  himself,  and  Maria  E^eworth,  9  vols.  8vo. — Me- 
moires  de  Mad.  StaM. — Account  of  the  Life,  See.  of  Dr  ^exander  Monro,  Secundns, 
by  Andrew  Duncan,  sen.  M.  D.  8vo.— Private  and  Oral  Information. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

VIEW  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Davyt  Safety  Lamp,  and  Researches  on  Flame. — Artifdal  Freezing  (f  Wa¬ 
ter. — Preservation  of  Volatile  arid  Deliquescent  Substances. — The  Oxy- Hy¬ 
drogen  Blorv-pipe. — Security  of  Steam- Boats.— Geography  of  Plants. 


I K  taking  a  view  of  the  accessions  made 
during  the  year  to  thedifferent  branches 
of  physical  science,  it  is  not  our  inten. 
tion  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  minute 

Earticulars.  The  object  wrill  rather 
e  to  embrace  those  grand  and  lead¬ 
ing  discoveries,  which  retain  a  per¬ 
manent  interest,  and  form  an  era  in 
the  department  of  human  knowledge 
to  which  they  belong.  Among  these, 
the  following  are  the  most  promi¬ 
nent 


Davy’s  safety  lamp,  and  re¬ 
searches  ON  FLAME. 

While  the  improvements  made  in 
science  afford  to  accomplished  minds 
a  high  rational  pleasure,  independent 
of  their  application  to  the  useful  arts, 
their  influence  on  the  latter  contributes 
materially  to  those  sentiments  of  re¬ 
spect  and  of  gratitude  which  mankind 
at  large  entertain  towards  them ;  and  in 
proportion  to  their  operation  as  pro¬ 
moting  public  wealth  and  the  general 
comfort  of  society,  such  sentiments  are 
elicited  with  the  greater  promptitude 
and  warmth.  On  this  account,  it  is 
with  feelings  of  no  common  admiration 
that  we  congratulate  the  public  on  the 


discovery  of  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  by  means  of  which, 
subterranean  mines,  which  hitherto 
could  not  be  visited  without  the  risk 
of  ruinous  explosions,  are  rendered 
accessible  without  danger. 

In  the  coal  mines  of  Newcastle  and 
most  other  coal  districts,  an  evolution 
of  inflammable  gas,  called  by  chemists 
carbureted  hydrogen, and  by  the  work¬ 
men,  fire-damp,  is  liable  to  take  place, 
and  to  accumulate  in  situations  in 
which  no  regular  ventilation  is  kept 
up.  Wherever  a  mine,  or  a  division  of  a 
mine,  has  been  for  some  time  left  with¬ 
out  ventilation,  it  is  always  dangerous 
to  approach  it  with  a  lamp  or  candle, 
and  in  cases  in  which  the  rashness  of 
individuals  has  allowed  them  to  neglect 
the  danger,  or  in  which  accumulations 
of  the  inflammable  gas  have  been  more 
rapidly  formed  than  they  were  aware, 
an  immense  volume  of  an  explosive 
mixture,  has  in  many  instances  been 
set  on  fire,  and  explosions  have  been 
roduced  by  which  numerous  lives 
ave  been  lost ;  persons  who  have  es¬ 
caped  immediate  death  have  been  mi¬ 
serably  scorched,  and  the  machinery 
connected  with  the  works  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Various  preventives  have  been 
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suggested  for  destroying  or  removing 
g**c**  or  for  lighting  the  mines 
where  they  are  lodged,  without  the 
risk  of  explosion. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  the  in  vita* 
tionof  the  Sunderland  committee  form¬ 
ed  for  the  express  purpose  of  obviating 
these  dangers,  went  to  that  part  of  the 
country  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  and  the 
multiplied  experiments  dictated  by  his 
inventive  genius,  and  conducted  with 
unwearied  perseverance, havebeen  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  mention  the  various  expedients 
previously  suggested  for  lighting  the 
mines.  One  was  that  of  the  steel  mill, 
consisting  of  a  wheel  with  large  steel 
teeth,  made  to  elicit  sparks  from  flint 
during  its  revolutions  ( light  is  thus  af¬ 
forded,  while  the  heat  generated  is  not 
so  high  as  to  explode  Uie  gas.  Plans 
also  were  attempted  for  supporting  the 
flame  of  a  close  lamp  by  air  introduced 
from  without  by  a  tube,  either  with  or 
without  machinery.  These  and  other 
measures,  however,  were  either  ineffec¬ 
tual  or  too  cumbersome  for  general  use, 
or  laboured  under  both  disadvantages 
together. 

Sir  H.  Davy’s  first  experiments  con. 
sisted  in  examining  the  combustibility 
of  this  gas,  the  proportions  of  mixtures 
of  it  with  atmospheric  air  which  are 
combustible,  and  the  circumstances  oc¬ 
curring  during  combustion  by  which 
the  process  is  liable  to  be  arrested.  He 
found  that  this  gas  differs  from  other 
inflammable  gases  in  its  combustibility, 
requiring  a  much  higher  temperature 
to  produce  explosion.  He  found  also 
that  the  flame  generated  in  combustion 
or  explosion,  did  not  pass  through  me¬ 
tallic  tubes  of  small  bore,  and  a  certain 
proportional  length.  He  ascertained 
at  the  same  time  the  quantities  of  azote 
and  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  by  their 
presence,  extinguished  flame,  an  effect 
which  he  found  to  arise  from  their 
cooling  power.  On  the  data  thus  pro- 
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cured,  he  first  constructed  a  lamp  which 
gave  light  through  glass,  but  was  close 
in  every  part,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  small  orifices  beneath  for 
admitting  air  to  support  the  flame,  and 
one  above  to  give  passage  to  the  smoke 
and  residual  gases.  These  orifices  ad¬ 
mitted  only  a  limited  quantity  of  aerial 
fluid  into  the  lamp,  and  such  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  azote  and  carbonic  acid  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  prevented  the  explosion  of 
the  fire-damp,  while  the  nature  of  the 
apertures  rendered  it  incapable  of  com¬ 
municating  any  explosion  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air. 

In  this  lantern  the  air  admitted  was 
only  sufficient  to  support  a  certain  size 
of  flame:  the  mixture  of  fire-damp  and 
air  being  gradually  admitted,  the  first 
effect  of  the  fire-damp  was  to  produce 
a  larger  flame  round  that  of  the  lamp, 
and  this  flame  consuming  the  oxygen 
which  the  flame  of  the  lamp  required, 
and  the  standard  of  the  power  of  the 
air  to  support  flame  being  lowered  by 
the  admixture  of  fire-damp,  and  by  its 
rarefaction,  both  the  flame  of  the  fire¬ 
damp  and  that  of  the  taper  or  lamp 
were  extinguished  together.  The  azote 
and  carbonic  acid  present,  by  mixing 
with  the  fire-damp,  prevented  explo¬ 
sion  in  any  part  of  the  lantern.  As 
the  air  gradually  became  contaminated 
with  fire-damp,  this  fire  damp  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  body  of  the  lantern,  and 
the  air  passing  through  the  chimney 
contained  no  inflammable  mixture.  In 
an  experiment  made  on  this  point.  Sir 
H.  Davy  gradually  threw  an  explosive 
mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air  intbhhis 
lantern  from  a  bladder.  By  a  rapid 
jet  of  gas  he  produced  an  explosion' in 
the  body  of  the  lantern.  There  was  no 
tendency  to  a  communication  of  the 
flame  through  the  apertures  below  ; 
the  flame  did  not  appear  to  extend  op. 
wards  farther  than  the  lower  aperture 
of  the  chimney,  and  the  explosion  mere¬ 
ly  threw  out  from  it  a  gust  of  foul  air. 
The  principle  of  this  lamp  being  esMt* 
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bluhed,  wai  applied  in  various  forms, 
■the  simplest  of  which  was  a  close  Ian* 
tern,  in  which  the  apertures  by  which 
the  air  was  admitted,  and  those  from 
which  it  passed,  were  covered  with 
brass  wire  gauze  of  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  with  interstices  not  more 
than  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Such  was  the  invention  first  announ. 
ced  by  this  eminent  philosopher.  It 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  the  same 
that  is  now  adopted  in  actual  practice. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  continuing 
to  bum  in  an  explosive  mixture  of  fire¬ 
damp,  and  giving  light  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  fire-damp  itself.  This  in¬ 
vention  consists  in  surrounding  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  on  all  sides 
and  above  with  a  wire  sieve,  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  which  is  in  proporrion  to  the 
minuteness  of  its  apertures.  The 
coarsest  which  has  been  tried  with 
perfect  safety,  contains  24  apertures 
to  the  inch,  or  576  to  the  square  inch, 
the  wire  being  ^  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
the  finest  has  6400  apertures  to  the 
square  inch,  and  the  wire  of  an  inch 

thick.  When  a  lighted  lamp  is  received 
into  a  ring  soldered  to  a  cylinder  of 
wire-gauze  covering  the  flame,  and 
having  no  apertures  except  those  of 
the  texture  of  the  gauze,  and  the  whole 
being  thus  prepared,  is  introduced 
into  the  most  explosive  mixture  of 
carbureted  hydrogen  and  air,  the  cy¬ 
linder  becomes  filled  with  a  bright 
flame,  which  continues  to  burn  as  long 
as  the  mixture  is  explosive.  When 
the  carbureted  hydrogen  is  to  the  air 
as  1  lo  12,  the  flame  of  the  wick  ap¬ 
pears  within  the  flame  of  the  fire- 
damp  I  when  as  1  to  7,  the  flame  of 
the  wick  disappears,  and  that  of  the 
fire-  damp  alone  is  seen. 

When  the  thickest  wires  are  used  in 
the  gauze,  it  becomes  strongly  red 
hot,  particularly  at  the  top,  yet  no 
explosion  t^kes  place.  The  flame  is 
brighter  the  largjer  the  apertures  of 
the  gauze  are ;  and  the  cylinder  of 
625  apertures  to  the  square  inch,  gives 


a  most  brilliant  light  in  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  coal-gas  with  seven  of  air ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  flame  is  green, 
the  middle  purple,  and  the  upper  part 
blue.  Sir  H.  Davy  made  vanous  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  mixtures  much  more  rea¬ 
dily  explosive  than  any  that  are  liable 
to  occur  in  coal-mines.  He  tried  cy¬ 
linders  of  6400  apertures  to  the  square 
inch,  in  mixtures  of  carbureted  hy¬ 
drogen  with  oxygen,  and  even  of  oxy¬ 
gen  with  pure  hydrogen,  and  though 
the  wire  became  intensely  red-hot,  ex¬ 
plosions  never  took  place  ;  the  com¬ 
bustion  was  entirely  limited  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  lamp.  In  all  these  expe¬ 
riments,  there  was  a  noise  like  that 
produced  by  the  burning  of  hydrogen 
gas  in  open  tubes. 

This  safety-lamp  is  now  universally 
employed,  and  where  explosions  have 
since  occurred,  they  have  arisen  from 
negligence  and  foolish  hardiness  in 
omitting  the  lamp  altogether,  (or  re¬ 
moving  the  gauze  cover,  or  some  other 
imprudence.  Hence  the  lamps  used  by 
the  workmen  are  now  kept  shut  by 
means  of  a  padlock,  of  which  an  offi. 
cial  person  keeps  the  key. 

These  extraordinary  results  led  their 
illustrious  discoverer  to  many  curious 
and  interesting  inquiries  respecting  the 
nature  and  communication  of  flame. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  he  advances,  in  the  outset,  a  po¬ 
sition  which  is  altogether  untenable, 
which  he  considers  as  best  explaining 
the  results  which  he  obtained,  **  that 
flame  must  in  all  cases  be  considered 
as  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mix¬ 
ture  of  inflammable  gas  and  air ;  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  com¬ 
bustion  at  the  surface  of  contact  of 
the  inflammable  matter,  a  fact  which, 
he  says,  is  proved  by  holding  a  taper 
or  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus 
within  a  large  flame  made  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  ^cohol :  the  flame  of  the 
candle  or  of  the  phosphorus  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  centre  of  the  other  flame. 
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proviag  that  there  U  oxygen  even  in  iti 
interior  part.*'  When  this  philosopher 
observed  such  a  result,  it  must  nave 
been  a  deception  arising  from  some 
disturbance  of  the  flame,  by  which 
oxygen  was  admitted  to  its  centre. 
The  uniform  effect  is,  when  we  con¬ 
vey  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus  in 
a  platinum  spoon  into  the  centre  of  a 
flame  of  alcohol,  taking  care  to  avoid 
agitation,  that  the  combustion  of  the 
phosphorus  instantly  ceases  I  when  we 
remove  it  into  the  open  air,  it  recom¬ 
mences,  and  so  on  alternately,  as  long 
as  any  remains  unburnt.  While  it  is 
iu  the  air,  it  is  covered  with  its  pecu¬ 
liarly  brilliant  flame.  While  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  flame  of  alcohol,  we  only 
see  the  yellow  surface  of  the  melted 
matter,like  that  of  a  quantity  of  melted 
bees-wax.  Theinteriorofaflamearising 
from  an  extended  surface  of  a  burning 
body  consists  entirely  of  combustible 
matter  in  a  state  of  volatilization  ;  it 
excludes  the  atmospheric  air,  which 
only  comes  in  contact  with  its  exterior 
surface,  and  the  combustion  at  this 
surface  forms  the  flame.  The  heat 
evolved  at  the  surface  of  combustion 
is  very  high,  as  our  philosopher  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  observe ;  it  is  perhaps  as  high 
as  any  we  are  acquainted  with.  Mr 
Tennant  was  in  the  habit  of  shewing, 
that  a  small  filament  of  platinum  may 
be  fused  in  the  flame  of  a  common 
candle.  Now  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  if  such  a  high  temperature  were 
extended  through  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  it  would  display  much  more 
powerful  energies  in  fusing  bodies  than 
it  does.  Platinum  would  be  fused  in 
larger  masses,  if  quite  surrounded  with 
suoi  a  temperature ;  but  the  limitation 
of  it  to  a  thin  superficial  stratum  sub¬ 
jects  it  to  dissipation,  as  soon  as  a  body 
of  any  considerable  thickness  of  sub¬ 
stance  is  placed  in  it.  Even  a  long 
piece  of  wood,  held  for  some  time 
across  a  broad  flame,  is  brought  out 
scarcely  altered  by  that  situation,  ex¬ 


cept  at  the  points  corresponding  to 
the  surface  of  the  flame. 

With  the  exception  of  this  mistaken 
view  of  flame,  the  researches  of  this 
author  are  as  instructive  as  they  are 
curious. 

He  has  investigated,  in  a  beautiful 
manner,  the  cause  of  the  light  emitted 
by  flame,  and  the  differences  of  this 
light  as  exemplified  in  the  combustion  of 
different  materials.  He  finds  by  com¬ 
paring  a  diversity  of  facts,  that  the 
light  of  a  flame  of  carbureted  hydro¬ 
gen,  for  example  that  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  a  stream  of  gas  in 
our  artificial  gas-lights,  arises  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  gas  towards  the 
interior  of  the  flame,  where,  he  says, 
the  air  is  in  smaller  quantity,  (but 
where  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  ad¬ 
mixture  of  air  at  all;)  a  portion  of 
solid  charcoal  in  the  form  of  a  tenui- 
ous  powder  is  there  generated,  which, 
first  by  its  ignition,  and  then  by  its 
combustion,  increases  in  a  high  degree 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  flame 
produced  by  an  explosive  mixture  of 
coal-gas  and  common  air,  within  a 
wire-gauze  cylinder,  emits  a  much 
fainter  light.  This  arises  from  the 
air  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
inflammable  gas,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  beautiful  experiment.  Sir 
H.  Davy  held  a  piece  of  wire-gauze 
over  a  stream  of  coal-gas  issuing  from 
a  small  pipe,  and  inflamed  the  gas 
above  the  gauze,  which  was  almost  in 
contact  with  the  orifice  of  the  pipe. 
It  now  burned  with  its  usual  bright 
light.  On  raising  the  wire-gauze,  so  as 
to  admit  more  atmospheric  air  into  mix¬ 
ture  with  it,  the  light  became  feebler, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  the  flame  as¬ 
sumed  the  precise  character  of  that  of 
an  explosive  mixture  burning  within 
the  lamp ;  but  the  heat  was  now  greater 
than  when  the  light  was  much  more 
vivid ;  and  a  piece  of  platinum  wire, 
held  in  this  obscure  flame,  became  in¬ 
stantly  white  hot.  Now  this  is  cer- 
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tainlf  best  explained  hj  admitting 
that,  where  that  g^s  is  in  contact  and 
mixture  with  air,  the  temperature  ge¬ 
nerated  bums  both  the  ingredients  of 
the  compound,  i.  e.  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  at  once ;  but  immediately 
within  the  surface  of  a  common  lumi¬ 
nous  flame,  the  high  temperature  be¬ 
ing  applied  without  the  contact  of  any 
oxygen  tq  support  combustion,  the 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  the 
charcoal  evolved  emits  a  brilliant  light 
in  consequence  of  its  simple  ignition. 
The  charcoal  thus  evolved  and  igni¬ 
ted,  is  qot  burned  till  it  rises  to  the 
summit  of  the  flame,  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  oxygen.  Hence  it  is 
found,  that  a  piece  of  wire-gauze  held 
across  the  summit  receives  no  depo¬ 
sition  {  but  when  moved  lower  in  a 
parallel  direction,  it  receives  a  depo¬ 
sition  of  charcoal  till  it  reaches  near 
the  bottom  of  the  flame,  and  now, 
the  gas  not  being  at  all  decomposed, 
no  such  deposit  appears.,  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  flame  of  phosphorus  and  of 
zinc  burning  in  oxygen  or  common 
air,  gives  an  intense  light ;  because 
the  products  of  those  combustions, 
phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are 
solid  bodies  ;  while  the  flames  of  pure 
hydrogen  and  sulphur,  in  which  volatile 
matter  alone  is  generated,  are  feeble. 
The  light  of  burning  sulphur,  hydro- 

fren,  and  carbonic  oxide,  may  be  great- 
y  improved  by  introducing  solid  mat¬ 
ter,  even  though  incombustible ;  such 
as  amianthus,  a  coil  of  platinum  wire, 
or  metallic  gauze,  or  throwing  into 
them  a  line  incombustible  powder, 
such  as  oxide  of  zinc. 

Our  eminent  countryman  prosecuted 
further  the  laws  of  combustion  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  gaseous  bodies,  He  investiga¬ 
ted  the  effect  of  rartfaction  as  produ¬ 
ced  in  two  different  ways  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  pressure  and  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat.  He  made  experiments 
on  the  combustion  of  similar  jets  of 
different  gases,  in  a  medium  various¬ 
ly  rarefied  by  the  air-pump.  He  found 


that  those  gases  which  re^ttire  the 
least  heat  for  their  combustion,  bora 
in  more  rarefied  air  than  others ;  those 
which  in  their  combustion^iroduce  most 
heat,  also  burn  in  a  comparatively  rare 
medium  j  that  the  rarefaction  only  ope¬ 
rates  by  rendering  the  supply  of  heat  in 
consequence  of  the  combustion  slower. 
He  found  that  explosive  mixtures,  when 
rarefied  by  heat,  were  equally  com¬ 
bustible,  and  exploded  even  at  a  less 
elevation  of  temperature,  less  cooling 
agency  being  in  this  case  exerted  by 
the  g^s  itself. — He  found  that  when 
g^ses  are  subjected  to  sudden  com¬ 
pression,  this  does  not  produce  com¬ 
bustion,  except  by  the  heat  which  it 
evolves ;  and  that  the  doctrines  main¬ 
tained  by  Higgpns,  Berthollet,  and  Dr 
Murray,  that  heat  suddenly  applied,  as 
by  the  electric  spark,  kindles  a  gas  by 
the  compression  of  one  part  of  the  gas 
arising  from  the  sudden  expansion  which 
the  heat  produces  in  another,  are  er¬ 
roneous. 

Sir  H.  Davy  then  explored  the  laws 
of  that  influence  which  admixtures  of 
foreign  gas,  including  an  excess  of 
either  of  the  gases  actually  concerned, 
exeitin  preventing  explosion;  an  influ¬ 
ence  which  he  observed,  and  of  which 
he  availed  himself  in  constructing  the 
first  form  of  his  safety-lamp.  This  in¬ 
fluence  depends  on  their  cooling  agen¬ 
cy  ;  and  on  comparing,  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  the  different  kinds  of  gases,  he 
found  it  to  be  in  some  inverse  ratio  to 
their  density. — Their  operation,  as 
applied  to  different  combustible  bodies 
during  their  combustion,  is  in  exact 
inverse  proportion  to  the  heat  which 
their  combustion  requires.  This  ge¬ 
neral  principle  is  elegantly  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  the  following  simple  experi¬ 
ment.  Into  a  long  bottle  with  a  nar¬ 
row  neck,  introduce  a  lighted  taper, 
and  let  it  burn  till  it  is  extinguished ; 
stop  the  bottle,  and  introduce  another 
lighted  taper ;  it  will  be  extinguished 
before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  neck  ; 
then  introduce  a  small  tube  coo  tain- 
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ing  the  mixture  for  producing  hydro- 
en  g^s,  and  this  gps  kindled,  and 
urning  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tube;  the  hydrogen  burns  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  bottle  it  is  placed^  as 
it  requires  less  heat  to  support  its  com¬ 
bustion  than  a  taper  does.  After  the 
hydrogen  is  extinguished,  sulphur  will 
burn  (or  some  time,  if  introduced  in  a 
state  of  combustion  :  after  its  extinc¬ 
tion,  phosphorus,  if  introduced,  will 
be  luminous,  as  in  the  air;  and,  if  heat¬ 
ed,  will  produce  a  dense  yellow  flame. 

In  dense  atmospheres,  the  cooling 
influence  of  superfluous  gases  in  pre¬ 
venting  combustion,  is  greatest.  Yet 
there  is  so  much  more  matter  present, 
entering  into  combustion,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  compensation.  In  rare  atmo¬ 
spheres,  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
superfluous  gas, (for  example,  the  azote 
in  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere,)  is  so  much  diminished,  that  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
gen  contained  in  a  given  extentof space, 
supports  a  combustion  nearly  as  vivid 
as  that  which  takes  place  in  lower  si¬ 
tuations,  in  which  it  is  more  dense. 

These,  and  other  varied  researches, 
are  applied  to  illustrate  the  operation 
of  wire  gauze,  and  other  tissues  or  sys¬ 
tems  of  apertures  permeable  to  light 
and  air,  in  intercepting  flame. 

It  seems  singular  that,  after  all,  he 
should  lay  so  much  weight  on  his  de¬ 
finition  of  flame,  that  it  is  gasettus 
matter  heated  so  highly  as  to  be  lumi¬ 
nous,  beyond  the  white  heat  of  solid 
bodies,  when  the  influence  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  solid  matter  has  been  so  well 
illustrated  by  his  own  experiments. 
Whether  the  blue  colour  of  the  flame 
of  hydrogen,  and  others  not  con¬ 
taining  solid  matter,  is  owing  to  the 
high  temperature,  and  is  an  effect  of 
it,  or  is  the  direct  separation  of  the 
latent  matter  of  light  effected  by  com¬ 
bustion,  is  a  problem  not  at  all  eluci¬ 
dated  by  any  of  his  views  ;  but  enough 
is  made  known  to  shake,  in  some  mea¬ 


sure,  the  doctrine  of  the  separate  ma¬ 
teriality  of  light,  and  to  lead  us  to 
view  it  as  an  effect  of  caloric,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  pure  ignition.  It  is  by 
no  means  proved,  that  any  elastic  fluid, 
while  it  continues  in  other  respects  un¬ 
changed,  is  capable  of  being  made  lu¬ 
minous  by  a  rise  of  temperature. 

Sir  H.  Davy  clearly  shews  that  it 
is  entirely  by  its  cooling  influence 
that  wire-gauze  arrests  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  flame.  The  hottest  flames 
are  the  most  difficult  to  stop,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  smallest  apertures.  A  tissue 
of  100  apertures  to  the  square  inch 
will  stop  the  flame  of  alcohol,  but  not 
that  of  hydro^^en  gas.  A  tissue  which 
would  transmit  the  flame  generated  by 
the  explosion  of  hydrogen  with  air,  or 
even  tnat  of  olifiant  gas,  (the  heavy 
carbureted  hydrogen),  will  stop  an  ex¬ 
plosion  from  fire-damp.  A  minute 
flame  is  extinguished  by  introducing 
round  it  from  above,  a  very  small  ring 
of  copper,  while  a  ring  of  platinum 
of  the  same  dimensions  will  produce 
no  such  effect.  The  conducting  power 
of  the  metal,  and  the  mass  of  it  which 
is  employed,  promote  it,  and  it  is  also 
most  easily  produced  in  flames  which 
give  out  least  proportional  heat,  and 
those  which  require  the  highest  tempe¬ 
rature  to  produce  or  to  preserve  them. 
A  flame  is  divided  by  the  wire-gauze 
into  numerous  smaller  flames,  each  of 
which  is  extinguished,  in  passing  its 
aperture  till  the  wire  is  raised  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  produce  the  combustion 
of  the  surrounding  explosive  mixture. 
A  flame,  in  rapid  motion,  is  transmit¬ 
ted  through  apertures  which  will  not 
transmit  one  in  slow  motion.  But, 
however  rapid  the  motion,  all  flames 
may  be  arrested  by  increasing  the  cool¬ 
ing  surface,  by  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  aperture,  nr  by  increasing  its  depth. 
If  the  flame  of  an  explosion  is  confined 
on  all  sides  except  one,  it  will  pass 
through  an  aperture  in  consequence 
of  the  forcible  motion  given  to  it  in 
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that  direction.  Nay,  if  in  the  bottom 
of  a  lamp  covered  with  wire-gauae, 
an  orifice  be  made  a  little  larger  than 
the  meshes  of  the  gauze,  the  readier 
egress  afforded  at  this  point  will  make 
it  pass,  whereas  if  a  plurality  of  ori* 
fices  of  this  size  be  made  in  different 
directions,  the  flame  will  be  arrested. 
These  curious  facts  demonstrate,  that 
the  interruption  of  flame  by  solid  tis* 
sues,  which  are  permeable  to  light  and 
air,  depends  on  no  recondite  or  my> 
sterious  cause,  but  simply  on  their 
cooling  powers. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1817,  the 
inventor  gave  to  the  Royal  Society 
this  highly  encouraging  report  on  the 
facility  with  which  these  principles 
had  been  practically  applied.  “It 
has,”  says  he,  been  now  for  ten 
months  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of 
common  miners  in  the  most  dangerous 
mines  of  Britain,  during  which  time 
not  a  single  accident  has  occurred 
where  it  has  been  employed  ;  while,  in 
other  minesmuch  less  dangerous,  where 
it  has  not  been  adopted,  some  lives  have 
been  lost,  and  many  persons  burned.” 

The  value  of  this  invention  is  so 
much  the  greater,  as  the  liability  to 
such  explosions  continues  to  increase 
with  the  comparatively  greater  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  which 
the  workings  are  successively  carried. 

ARTIFICIAL  FREEZING  OF  WATER. 

Mr  Leslie  has  announced  to  the 
public  a  new  method  of  freezing  wa¬ 
ter,  by  the  substitution  of  a  substance 
more  easily  procured  and  managed,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  his  former  process  is  well  known. 
It  is  to  create  such  a  rapid  evaporation 
from  a  surface  of  water  as  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  by  the  abstraction  of  caloric,  to 
create  a  cold}  by  which  that  part  of 
the  water  which  is  not  evaporated  is 
converted  into  ice.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  water,  in  a  small  vessel, 


under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
over  a  wide  basin  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  exhausting  the  air  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  exhaustion  removes  the 
pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
forms  an  obstacle  to  the  evaporating 
process.  If  this  were  the  whole  ef¬ 
fect,  however,  a  portion  of  the  water 
thus  evaporated,  or  converted  into 
invisible  vapour,  would  quickly  oc¬ 
cupy  the  place  of  the  air,  and  keep 
up  a  pressure  on  the  evaporating  sur¬ 
face,  which  would  oppose  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  evaporation.  But  the 
sulphuric  acid  possessing  a  strong  at¬ 
traction  for  water  unites  with  it,  and 
condenses  it  from  the  state  of  vapour 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  thus  allows 
the  evaporation  to  proceed.  The  cool¬ 
ing  process  is  maintained  and  extend¬ 
ed,  and  the  result  presents  itself  in  the 
freezing  of  the  water.  Mr  Leslie  has 
lately  announced,  \\\3Xporphyritic  trap, 
reduced  to  powder,  possesses  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  absorbing  water,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that,  by  increasing  the  quantity, 
it  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  in 
this  beautiful  and  useful  experiment. 
The  rock  which  the  Professor  employ¬ 
ed  was  obtained  from  the  Calton-hill 
at  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  exposed 
to  view  by  the  forming  of  a  public 
walk.  He  first  perceived  its  power 
by  its  influence  on  his  hygrometer. 
The  rock,  after  being  pounded  and 
roasted,  was  put  into  a  saucer  about 
seven  inches  wide,  and  a  shallow  cup, 
of  porous  earthen- ware,  three  inches 
in  diameter,  was  placed  at  the  height 
of  half  an  inch  above  it,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  low  receiver.  On  ex¬ 
hausting  the  air  from  this  receiver  till 
the  gage  stood  at  two  tenths  of  an 
inch,  the  water,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
was  converted  into  a  cake  of  ice.  This 
powdered  rock  absorbs  the  50th  part 
of  its  weight  of  moisture  before  its  ab¬ 
sorbing  power  is  diminished  one  half. 
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and  the  25th  part,  before  it  is  reduced 
to  one  fourth.  When  completely  sa. 
turated  with  humidity,  it  holds  nearly 
a  fifth  part  of  its  whole  weight.  Since, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  heat  ab¬ 
stracted  by  the  process  of  evaporation 
is  adequate  to  the  congelation  of  about 
eight  times  an  equal  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  that  which  is  evaporated,  the 
dry  pulverized  green-stone,  or  garden 
mould,  is  capable  of  freezing  more 
than  the  sixth  part  of  its  weight  of 
water  ;  a  larger  proportion,  however, 
ought  to  be  employed,  to  secure  suc¬ 
cess,  and  promote  expedition.  The 
contents  of  two  quart-decanters,  for 
instance,  poured  into  a  saucer  of  a  foot 
diameter,  may  be  employed  to  freeze 
half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
water  in  a  hemispherical  cup  of  porous 
earthen-ware.  After  each  process,  it 
should  be  dried  again,  and  kept  accu¬ 
rately  stopped  up  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  hot  countries 
exposure  to  the  sun  will  be  sufficient 
to  dry  it.  Ice  may  therefore  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  sea,  or  in  tropical  climates, 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  no  sort  of 
risk  or  inconvenience.  Failures  have 
been  complained  of  in  the  attempts 
made  to  repeat  Mr  Leslie’s  experi¬ 
ments.  These  have  arisen  either  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  air-pump,  or 
some  deviation  from  the  directions 
which  he  has  given.  We  find,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  some  foreign  works,  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  the  dish  of  water  should  be 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  surface  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  no 
doubt,  under  the  idea  that  the  cold  is 
likely  to  be  best  maintained  when  the 
cooling  body  is  placed  at  a  distance 
from  ^t  which  is  heated  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  and  condensation  of  the  mois¬ 
ture.  A  larger  and  longer  receiver  is 
thus  employed.  But  it  is  when  the 
water  is  placed  near  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  or  absorbing  earth,  and  when  the 
receiver  is  quite  low,  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  succeeds  best. 


In  some  further  experiments,  the 
Professor  found  that  parched  oat-meal 
possesses  a  still  greater  power  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  humidity  than  the  trap-rock. 
With  a  body  of  this  substance,  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  rather  more  than  one 
inch  deep,  he  has  frozen  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  water,  contained  in  a  he¬ 
mispherical  porous  cup  ;  and  the  ab¬ 
sorption  is  capable  of  containing  the 
state  of  congelation  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  this  experiment  was  re¬ 
versed,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
double  that  of  the  meal,  the  latter  sub¬ 
stance  acquired  an  additional  heat  of 
50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  power 
of  oat-meal,  in  this  particular,  has  been 
long  employed  by  the  farmer*  m  this 
country  in  curing  hams,  by  immersing 
them  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  repo¬ 
sitory  of  oat-meal.  The  superfluous 
moisture  was  thus  removed  from  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  the  curing  was  ac¬ 
complished,  although,  from  a  total  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  principle,  it  was  not 
employed  systematically,  nor  the  most 
advantageous  methods  understood.— 
Greater  delicacy  is  required  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat  to  oat-meal,  for  dry¬ 
ing  it,  than  to  trap-rock,  as  the  latter 
is  not  liable  to  be  burnt  by  a  hasty 
and  excessive  heat,  as  is  the  case  with 
a  vegetable  matter.  For  this  reason, 
many  may  still  prefer  the  trap-rock, 
though  the  quantity  of  it  required  to 
produce  a  definite  effect  is  larger.  In 
cases  in  which  the  lightness  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed  may  be  considered  as 
an  object,  as  in  travelling,  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  substances  would  be 
trap-rock,  imbued  with  muriate  of 
lime.  This  salt  is  well  known  to  have 
a  powerful  attraction  for  moisture,  but 
is  rendered  inconvenient  when  sepa¬ 
rately  used,  from  the  circumstance  of 
requiring  a  high  heat  to  reduce  it  to 
a  solid  state,  and  the  great  care  re¬ 
quired  to  stir  it  during  its  consolida¬ 
tion,  that  it  may  not  run  into  a  hard 
compact  mass,  which  in  this  state  at- 
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tracts  humidity  very  feebly,  and  has 
a  toughness  which  prevents  it  from 
being  pulverised.  This  disadvantage 
will  be  obviated  by  having  it  diffused 
through  powdered  rock,  where  it  will 
form  an  extensive  surface,  by  adhe¬ 
ring  to  all  the  particles  of  the  powder. 
For  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  or 
any  other  hygrometric  substance  from 
the  atmospheric  humidity,  the  impro¬ 
ved  apparatus  mentioned  in  the  next 
article  will  be  found  very  effectual. 


PRESERVATION  OF  VOLATILE  AND  DE¬ 
LIQUESCENT  SUBSTANCES. 

Much  disadvantage  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  from  the  imperfection  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  employed  for  the  purposes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  our  title.  Volatile  acids  es¬ 
cape  from  the  best  stoppered  bottles. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  asther,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hot  climates ;  and  it  is  well 
known  tomineralogists  that  the  mineral 
called  Lomonite  cannot  be  preserved 
entire,  because  the  moisture  which  it 
imbibes  from  the  air  makes  it  crumble 
into  fragments.  This  inconvenience 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obvia¬ 
ting,  by  giving  it  a  coating  of  gum, 
a  plan  which  must  disguise  the  surface. 
It  is  also  known  that  there  are  some 
beautiful  extraneous  fossils  of  pyrites, 
which,  even  when  inclosed  in  glass  ves¬ 
sels  accurately  stopped  with  sealing 
wax,  attract  moisture,  and  are  gradu¬ 
ally  destroyed  by  a  process  of  efflores¬ 
cence,  from  the  formation  of  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  An  apparatus  has 
therefore  been  proposed  by  Dr  Dewar, 
in  Dr  Thomson’s  Annals  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  which  is  sufficiently  simple,  and 
the  principle  accurate.  This  consists 
of  a  bottle  made  with  a  deep  circular 
rim  round  its  shoulder,  not  rising  quite 
so  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  In 
the  cavity  fonned  by  this  rim,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury  is  contained,  and  an 


inverted  glass  cup,  or  tumbler,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  ca¬ 
vity,  is  immersed  in  the  mercury,  co¬ 
vering  thus  the  neck  and  stopper  of 
the  bottle.  The  bottom  of  the  invert¬ 
ed  cup  is  loaded  to  sink  it  to  a  proper 
depth  in  the  mercury,  and  to  keep  it 
steady.  This  apparatus  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  carriageable  by  a  circle  of  cork 
passing  between  the  inverted  cup  and 
the  containing  rim,  and  a  piece  of  lea¬ 
ther  or  bladder  tied  over  the  whole. 

Among  the  various  uses  to  which 
this  apparatus  is  applicable,  is  that  of 
preserving  the  muriate  of  lime,  or  soil 
which  powerfully  attracts  humidity  ; 
substances  which,  from  their  cleanli¬ 
ness,  are  preferable'  to  sulphuric  acid, 
for  the  formation  of  ice,  1^  the  pro¬ 
cess  invented  by  Professor  Leslie. 


THE  OXY-HYDIIOGEN  BLOW-PIPE. 

In  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and 
practical  mineralogist,  the  blow-pipe 
IS  an  instrument  of  primary  import¬ 
ance,  the  value  of  which,  as  arising 
from  the  extent  of  its  application,  has 
only,  in  recent  times,  been  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  In  the  examination  of  ores  and 
minerals,  it  supersedes  many  of  the 
toilsome  and  repulsive  operations  of 
the  furnace.  It  is  an  instrument  which 
requires  no  preparation,  and  the  che¬ 
mist  can  operate  with  it  on  a  small 
specimen,  and  can,  in  a  few  minutes, 
obtain  a  result  as  precise  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  was  formerly  afforded  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  several  hours.  The  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe  was  always  known  to  be  of 
an  intense  temperature,  though  limited 
to  a  minute  space,  and  substances  which 
could  not  be  melted  by  it  were  pro¬ 
nounced  infusible.  The  forms  of  this 
instrument,  and  the  improvements 
which  it  has  undergone,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  con<renience,  are  numerous. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  these  two  last 
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yean,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  incom> 
parably  greater  perfection,  and  to  in« 
crease  its  power  in  an  incalculable  de* 
gree. 

A  rery  convenient  apparatus  for  pro* 
ducinga  jetof  elastic  fluid  was  first  sug* 
gested  by  Mr  Brookes,  The  instrument 
was  executed,  and  afterwards  variously 
improved,  byMrNewman.  It  consisted 
of  a  strong  copper  vessel,  of  a  paral* 
lelopiped  shape,  into  which  the  gas 
was  forced  by  a  condensing  syringe. 
Its  elasticity  then  made  it  to  issue  with 
great  force  from  a  narrow  orifice,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  stop-cock.  A  jet  of  oxy¬ 
gen  could,  in  this  manner,  be  impelled 
on  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  forming  a  much 
more  powerful  flame  than  that  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  blowing  of  atmospheric 
air.  Or  hydrogen  could  be  emitted 
in  the  same  manner ;  or  the  two  could 
be  emitted  from  separate  reservoirs,  to 
create  an  intense  heat,  by  their  com¬ 
bustion  at  their  point  of  contact. 
Powerful  instruments  were  thus  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  they  have  been  infinitely 
surpassed  by  an  expedient,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  which  strikes  us  not  so  much 
from  any  ingenuity  in  the  invention, 
as  by  the  boldness  which  could  con¬ 
ceive  it  practicable  without  extreme 
danger.  This  consists  in  introducing 
into  the  reservoir  now  mentioned,  the 
most  explosive  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  they  combine  to  form 
water,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to 
one  of  oxygen.  When  this  mixture, 
in  a  condensed  state,  is  made  to  issue 
by  a  narrow  orifice,  and  the  jet  igni¬ 
ted,  a  flame  is  produced  of  a  tempe¬ 
rature  much  higher,  and  possessed  of 
powers  much  greater,  than  any  heat 
previously  known.  But  what  prevents 
It  from  communicating  the  combustion 
to  the  interior  of  the  reset  voir,  and 
creating  an  explosion  which  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  apparatus,  and  endanger  the 
experimenter  f  This  accident  is  obvi¬ 
ated  by  various  means.  The  force  of 


the  jet  opposes,  in  itself,  an  obstacle 
to  the  retrograde  progress  of  the  flame. 
Its  force  is  greatest  at  the  venr  orifice 
of  the  tube.  This,  while  it  affords  the 
materials  of  the  strong  combustion, 
has  a  cooling  power,  by  which  the 
part  of  the  flame  nearest  to  it  is  cooler 
than  its  other  parts,  and  it  is  only  at  a 
certain  distance  that  the  flame  exists 
at  all.  But  it  was  one  imperfection  of 
this  instrument,  in  its  original  form, 
that  the  jet  always  became  weaker  the 
longer  it  continued  after  one  repletion 
of  the  reservoir.  When  its  force  is  to 
a  certain  degree  reduced,  the  flame  is 
very  apt  to  extend  inward,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  disastrous  explosion.  One  great 
improvement,  therefore,  has  been  given 
to  it,  that  of  fixing  the  condensing  sy¬ 
ringe  in  such  a  direction,  and  with 
such  solidity,  that  the  operator  can, 
with  the  one  hand,  keep  up  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  mixed  gases  to  the  reser¬ 
voir,  while,  with  the  other,  he  conducts 
the  experiments  at  the  flame.  This 
also  enables  him  to  keep  up  an  expe¬ 
riment  for  a  longer  time.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
gage  for  shewing  the  degree  of  the 
condensation  in  the  interior,  by  the 
compression  of  a  portion  of  air  in  a 
glass  tube,  confined  by  mercury,  that 
a  real  uniformity  may  be  commanded. 

Another  form  of  the  blow-pipe, 
which  has  been  employed  by  some  of 
the  Italian  philosophers,  is  to  super¬ 
sede  the  use  both  of  the  metallic  re¬ 
servoir  and  the  condensing  syringe,  by 
a  simple  bladder,  fitted  with  a  tube  and 
stop-cock,  and  subjected  to  pressure 
by  heavy  weights  laid  on  a  board.  The 
force  thus  exerted  is  uniform,  till  the 
materials  are  expended,  and  if  an  ex¬ 
plosion  should  happen,  it  is  attended 
with  much  less  danger.  Various  ex¬ 
pedients  have  been  adopted  for  avert¬ 
ing  the  consequent  danger,  in  cases  of 
actual  explosion  j  such  as,  making  the 
side  of  the  reservoir  farthest  from  the 
operator  the  weakest,  that  the  direc- 
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tor  of  it  may  not  imply  exposure  of 
his  safety.  Another  is,  the  interposi* 
tion  of  a  strong  screen  of  thick  deal 
between  the  operator  and  the  reser¬ 
voir,  the  tube  from  which  the  jet  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  the  handle  of  the  syringe 
being  made  to  pass  through  holes  in 
this  screen.  A  third  expedient  is  to 
employ  a  reservoir  of  copper,  of  great 
thickness,  imbedded  in  a  case  of  thick 
wrought  iron,  and  altogether  so  strong 
as  not  to  give  way  when  the  contents 
are  inflamed.  These  vessels  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  proof,  before  being  applied 
to  experimental  purposes. 

The  most  important  object,  how¬ 
ever,  with  regard  to  security,  is  to 
construct  the  instrument  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  risk  of  internal  com¬ 
bustion  will  be  altogether  obviated. 
This  is  attempted  by  various  expedi¬ 
ents.  One  is  to  have  a  small  cavity  con¬ 
nected  with  the  orifice,  from  which  the 
mixture  issues,  which  has  no  gazeous 
connection  with  the  main  reservoir,  but 
allows  the  transmission  of  the  gas  from 
the  latter  in  successive  bubbles,  through 
water  or  oil.  The  explosion  then  will 
not  extend  farther  than  the  smallest 
cavity,  and  consequently  will  be  much 
less  violent.  This  plan,  however,  has 
sometimes  failed,  and  explosions  of  the 
whole  contents  have  taken  place  where 
it  was  employed.  The  experimenters 
have  not  attached  the  due  degree  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  coo/ing  influence  of  the 
bodies  intended  to  arrest  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  exploding  flame,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  preferred  oil  to 
water ;  and  mercury  seems  not  to  have 
been  thought  of.  The  narrowness  of 
the  tubes,  through  which  the  flame 
passes,  is  one  great  point  for  security, 
but  it  limits  the  power  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Plans  have  therefore  been  de¬ 
vised,  to  render  these  two  objects  com¬ 
patible  :  One  was  to  make  the  gas  pass 
through  a  plurality  of  parallel  tubes  of 
very  small  calibre,  on  its  way  to  the 
orifice,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to 


afford  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
power.  Another  to  employ  fine  wire- 
gauze,  extended  across  some  part  of 
the  tube.  This  is  either  in  a  single 
piece,  or  several  are  closely  applied  to 
one  another.  Through  the  whole  of 
the  improvements,  however,  the  cool¬ 
ing  power  of  the  substances  is  as  much 
kept  out  of  view,  as  if  those  concern¬ 
ed  had  never  icad  Davy’s  Researches 
on  Flame,  and  had  satisfied  themselves 
with  loose  reports  of  the  ultimate  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  safety-lamp  in  arresting  its 
progress.  They  recommend  a  bundle 
of  glass-tubes,  of  narrow  bore,  for  se¬ 
curity,  and  even  voooden  tubes  (for  ex¬ 
ample  the  natural  longitudinal  pores  of 
cane)  have  been  proposed.  The  su¬ 
perior  efficacy  of  the  best  conducting 
metals,  for  such  purposes,  has  not  been 
at  all  appreciated.  This  efficacy  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  employed,  and  might 
be  greatly  increased  by  keeping  such 
tubes  cold  by  external  applications, 
such  as  water,  snow,  or  freezing  mix¬ 
tures.  If  forming  a  bundle  of  parallel 
tubes,  they  should  not  be  in  mutual 
contact,  but  held  together  at  the  ends 
by  some  metallic  connection.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  make  a  set  of  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  effect  of  tubes  of  defi¬ 
nite  materials,  various  in  their  calibre 
and  their  length,  and  cooled  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner.  The  structure  of  a  blow¬ 
pipe,  absolutely  secure  from  explosion, 
might  thus  be  determined.  Probably 
the  force  of  the  current  of  issuing  gas, 
as  shewn  by  the  pressure  applied,  may 
be  overlooked  in  such  experiments, 
and  such  a  form  of  the  blow-pipe  fix¬ 
ed  upon  as  will  be  secure  when  that 
pressure  is  as  small  as  is  consistent 
with  the  keeping  up  of  a  flame.  That 
such  a  one  might  be  obtained,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe.  There  is  a 
discreditable  clumsiness  in  operating 
with  an  instrument,  with  which  we  are 
obliged  to  use  precautions  to  secure 
our  own  lives,  while  we  anticipate  the 
risk  of  having  our  experiments  inter- 
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rupted  by  the  bunting  of  the  appara* 
tu8,  and  the  shattering  of  the  windows 
of  the  laboratory.  Some  crazy  pre> 
tenders  to  philosophy  seem  to  delight 
in  these  explosions,  as  adding  eclat  to 
their  punuit8,but  they  certainly  evince 
a  deficiency  in  the  application  of  phi¬ 
losophical  principles. 

But  though  this  instrument  admits 
of  improvement,  it  has  even,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state,  created  a  new  era  in  physi¬ 
cal  science.  The  effects  of  it  are  re¬ 
ducible  to  two  general  heads — the  fu¬ 
sion  of  substances  formerly  considered 
as  unalterable  by  heat,  and  the  decom¬ 
position  of  compounds  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  not  been  decomposed,  except 
by  the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity. 
The  experiments  havo  been  chiefly 
made  by  Dr  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mi¬ 
neralogy  at  Cambridge,  whose  name, 
consequently,  has  been  particularly  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  brilliant  groupe  of 
discoveries.  The  most  conspicuous 
instances  of  these  two  sorts  of  effects, 
are  the  following. 

Gold  was  volatilized  by  it,  and  ex- 
liibited  a  beautiful  halo  of  a  lively  rose 
colour. 

Brass-wire  burned  rapidly.  Very 
stout  iron-wire  was  rapidly  burned 
with  brilliant  scintillations.  Copper- 
wire  was  rapidly  fused,  but  did  not 
burn.  Platinum  was  fused  the  instant 
it  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
ignited  gas,  and  the  melted  metal  ran 
down  in  drops.  The  metal  even  caught 
fire,  and  continued  to  burn  with  scintil¬ 
lations  similar  to  those  of  iron- wire  in 
oxygen-gas. 

Lime  was  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe, 
supported  by  a  spiral  piece  of  platinum 
wire.  The  platinum  being  in  this  case 
rapidly  fused  and  burned,  the  lime  was 
obtained  in  a  state  of  evident  fusion, 
the  upper  surface  being  transparent, 
and  the  inferior  black.  The  fusion  of 
lime  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
lambent  purple  flame. 

Magnesia  was  repeatedly  fused  into 
light  porous  glass,  or  amber-coloured 


globules.  There  were  appearances  of 
the  reduction  of  this  earth  to  the  me- 
tallic  state,  for,  when  mixed  with  oil, 
it  was  reduced,  by  the  heat  of  the 
blow-pipe,  to  a  slag.  This  immedi¬ 
ately  fell  into  a  white  powder,  proba¬ 
bly  by  reacquiring  oxygen.  The  fu¬ 
sion  of  this  earth,  and  also  of  lime  and 
strontites,  was  accompanied  by  a  pur- 
le  flame,  and  the  appearance  of  com- 
ustion. 

Barytes  was  easily  fused,  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  a  metallic  slag,  which 
was  again  restored  to  the  state  of  an 
earthy  oxide.  Strontites  was  fused 
with  greater  slowness,  and  a  mass  of 
shining  metal  appeared  in  the  centre, 
which,  after  being  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  air,  assumed  a  white 
earthy  appearance.  During  these  ex¬ 
periments,  the  platinum  employed  be¬ 
came  tarnished,  as  if  an  amalgam  had 
been  spread  over  its  surface.  A  cru¬ 
cible  of  carburet  of  iron  was  subse¬ 
quently  employed,  but  the  appearances 
of  the  fused  masses  were  the  same. 

Silex  and  alumina,  when  submitted 
to  the  blow-pipe,  were  each  fused  into 
a  yellowish  transparent  glass.  When 
supported  by  platinum,  they  commu¬ 
nicated  to  it  no  such  tarnished  appear¬ 
ance  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
earths,  and  thus  afforded  no  suspicion 
of  the  formation  of  a  metallic  matter. 

These  experiments  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting.  it  had  been  already  disco¬ 
vered,  by  means  of  the  voltaic  electri¬ 
city,  that  lime,  barytes,  and  strontites, 
were  compounds  of  peculiar  metals 
with  oxygen.  The  success  in  de¬ 
composing  magnesia,  silica,  and  alumi¬ 
na,  had  been  more  equivocal.  With 
these  facts  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  blow  pipe  correspond¬ 
ed  ;  but  that  the  reduction  of  any  of 
the  earths  to  the  metallic  state  could 
be  effected  by  mere  heat,  was  a  fact 
not  anticipated. 

Soda  and  potash,  which  had  been 
so  readily  decomposed  by  the  voltaic 
battery,  and  subsequently  by  tlie  affi- 
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nitiet  of  iron  aided  by  the  application 
of  a  white  heat  under  proper  confine- 
naent,  were  submitted  to  the  blow* 
pipe,  but  they  were  fused  and  volati- 
lized  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  al* 
most  instantly  disappeared.  Would  it 
not  be  practicable  to  obtain  the  pure 
metals,  sodium  and  potassium,  from 
these  alkalis,  by  making  the  blow-pipe 
to  act  on  them  while  surrounded  by 
hydrogen  or  azotic  gas.  Perhaps  the 
r^uction  would  be  completed  before 
the  volatilization  could  be  produced. 
Many  interesting  experiments  might, 
at  any  rate,  be  made,  by  precluding, 
in  this  manner,  all  subsequent  combus¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  most  refractory  native 
compounds  were  submitted  to  the  same 
powerful  agent. 

Rock  crystal  and  common  quartz 
were  both  fused.  They  lost  nothing 
of  their  transparency,  but  were  full  of 
bubbles. 

Noble  opal,  flint,  and  chalcedony, 
were  perfectly  fused  into  a  white  ena¬ 
mel — Egyptian  jasper  into  a  greenish 
glass. 

A  line  dodecahedral  crystal  of  blue 
sapphire,  exhibited,  during  fusion,  the 
singular  appearance  of  greenish  glass 
balloons  swelling  out  in  grotesque 
forms,  which  remained  fixed  when  the 
mineral  became  cool. 

Topaz,  cymopliane,  pycnite,  anda- 
lusite,  cyanite,  and  wavellite,  formed 
each  a  white  enamel. 

Talc,  of  the  purest  foliated  varieties, 
was  fused  into  a  greenish  glass. 

The  American  hydrate  of  magnesia 
was  peculiarly  difficult  of  fusion  ;  but 
by  the  utmost  intensity  of  the  heat  it 
was  fused  into  an  opake  enamel,  in¬ 
vested  with  a  thin  layer  of  limpid 
glass. 

Common  chalk  was  fused  into  a 
yellowish  grey  enamel.  By  continu¬ 
ing  the  heat,  a 'blear  pearly  glass  was 
obtained,  resembling  the  silicious  pearl 
of  Tuscany. 


Plumbago  was  fused  into  a  magne¬ 
tic  bead. 

Grey  oxide  of  manganese,  after  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  a  powerful  heat  in  a 
crucible,  to  drive  off  the  water,  and 
prevent  decrepitation  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  was  fused  with  great  ease  into  a 
metallic  slag,  which  admitted  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  fire,  and  exhibited  a  shining 
metallic  surface  with  the  lustre  of  iron, 
but  somewhat  darker. 

The  metalloidal  crystallized  oxide 
of  manganese,  which  is  free  from  iron, 
was  instantly  reduced  to  a  brilliant 
metal,  rather  whiter  than  iron. 

The  black  oxide  of  cobalt  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  silvery  white  metal,  possess¬ 
ed  of  ductility. 

The  dark  oxide  of  uranium  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  metal  resembling  steel. 

The  siliciferous  oxide  of  cerium  was 
reduced  to  a  metal,  which,  on  cooling, 
crystallized  on  the  surface.  When 
filed,  it  exhibited  a  bright  metallic  lus¬ 
tre,  and  preserved  its  metallic  form  un¬ 
altered  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  and  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  experiments  were  re¬ 
peated,  particularly  those  on  barytes 
and  strontites.  The  pure  barytic  earth 
in  a  pulverized  state,  was  made  up  in¬ 
to  a  paste  with  lamp-oil,  which,  by  its 
carbon,  aided  the  reduction  of  the 
earthy  oxide,  and  the  bariumt  or  pure 
metal,  was  evolved.  This,  in  its  pu- 
rest  state,  was  fully  brighter  than  sil¬ 
ver,  though  soon  restored  to  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  (that  is,  the  original  ba¬ 
rytic  earth,)  by  exposure  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  This  metal  has  not  a  great 
sp^ific  gravity  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  oT  the  earth  ;  and  hence  some 
fastidious  literary  critics  pronounce  it 
quite  barbarous  to  retain  the  name 
of  barium,  on  the  same  principle 
that  oxygen,  or  the  acidifying  matter, 
ought  to  have  been  deprived  of  this 
Lavoisierian  name  the  moment  it  was 
found  to  be  also  an  alkalizing  materi¬ 
al,  not  considering  that  very  good 
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names  are  often  the  remit  of  accident ) 
and  that  it  ia  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  name  should  express  the  na> 
ture»  or  even  the  most  leading  proper* 
ty,  of  a  body.  It  is  enough  if  it  ex¬ 
presses  some  feature  of  its  history 
which  was  once  remarkable.  Bari¬ 
um  is  not  a  heavy  metal  |  but  it  is  the 
metal  of  barytes,  or  the  heavy  earth  : 
and  a  correct  taste  will  not  imperious¬ 
ly  demand,  in  this  instance,  a  change 
of  nomenclature.  The  name  plato- 
nium  has  been  proposed  for  it.  Per¬ 
haps  some  will  startle  at  this  term, 
as  threatening  us  with  a  vocabulary, 
which  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  old 
alchymiits. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results 
is  the  reduction  of  boron  to  the  me¬ 
tallic  state.  Boron  is  a  substance  of 
an  olive  colour,  obtained  from  the  bo- 
racic  acid,  and  of  which,  in  union  with 
oxygen,  that  acid  consists.  Boron 
was  considered  in  the  same  light  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur,  as  a  simple 
combustible  ;  but  it  now  appears  to  be 
an  oxide,  as  a  metallic  globule  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  by  the  Mow-pipe. 

The  fusion  of  wood  tin  ore,  found 
in  the  veins  passing  through  granite  in 
Cornwall,  is  considered  as  a  result  of 
some  importance  in  geology,  proving, 
in  opposition  to  the  Huttonians,  that 
the  granite  rocks  had  never  been  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion. 

One  effect  of  this  improved  instru¬ 
ment  on  chemical  mineralogy  has  been, 
to  banish  from  it  the  distinction  of 
bodies  into  the  fusible  and  infusible. 
The  most  refractory  have  been  fused 
by  it.  The  only  remaining  exception 
is  charcoal, — and  glimpses  of  evidence 
have  been  afforded  by  some  experi¬ 
ments,  that  this  substance  also  may  be 
fused. 

Several  interesting  alloys  were  form¬ 
ed  by  this  instrument,  some  of  which 
will  probably  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  arts. 

Many  of  Dr  Clarke's  most  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  were  repeated  in  Lon¬ 


don  by  eminent  men  without  success ; 
and  a  suspicion  arose  of  some  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  this  gentleman,  in 
estimating  the  changes  produced.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  experiments,  as 
performed  by  him,  were  witnessed  by 
respectable  observers.  Their  results 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  ample  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  scientific  men  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  by  the  repetition  of  the 
same  experiments  in  the  hands  of  Dr 
Trail  of  Liverpool  and  others.  ' 

Accidental  impuritiesin  the  gasesem- 
ployed,*ran  accidental  defect  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  one  gas  to  the  other,  will 
disappoint  anyexperimenter wishing  to 
obtain  the  most  difficult  of  the  results 
of  Dr  Clarke.  The  hydrogen  should 
always  be  obtained  from  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  water  by  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  oxygen  from  the  nyper- 
oxymuriate  (or  chlorate)  of  potash— 
that  obtained  from  other  sources  be¬ 
ing  contaminated.  When  the  expe¬ 
riments  fail,  it  very  often  happens  that 
success  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to 
the  gas  employed  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen.  The  bore  of  the  tube  from 
which  the  gas  issues,  requires  atten¬ 
tion.  Dr  Clarke,  on  one  occasion  of 
failure,  found  that  he  was  employing 
a  tube  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in¬ 
stead  of  these  minute  sizes  not 
being  easily  distinguished  by  the  eye. 

We  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  numerous  results  which  this  instru¬ 
ment  has  afforded.  We  anticipate  the 
application  of  important  improvements 
both  for  perfecting  its  security,  and 
for  extending  its  power.  For  this  last 
purpose,  we  would  suggest  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  combining  the  blow-pipe  with 
the  burning-glass,  by  inflaming  the 
mixed  gases  in  the  space  occupied  by 
the  concentrated  solar  rays. 

SECURITY  OF  STKAli-BOATS. 

Mechanical  science  never  appears  in 
so  imposing  an  attitude,  as  when  it  il¬ 
luminates  and  guides  those  operations 
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which  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  involve  a  corn* 
plication  of  principles,  and  call  for  in> 
genuity  in  the  contrivance  of  practical 
expedients.  On  this  account,  naval 
architecture  forms  one  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  branches  of  practical  mecha¬ 
nics  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
steam-engine  has  super-eminent  claims 
to  our  admiring  attention.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  steam  to  the  impelling!  of 
boats- and  vessels,  has,  of  late  years, 
created  a  new  era  in  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  and  in  coasting.  The  facilities 
of  local  communication  which  have 
thus  been  procured,  have  been  duly 
prized,  and  amply  employed  by  the 
public.  This  art  has  received  many 
successive  improvements,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  susceptible  of  many  more. 
But  it  has  given  much  uneasiness  to 
find,  that  steam  navigation  has  been 
occasionally  liable  to  accidents  of  a 
most  dreadful  nature,  from  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  boiler.  It  has  therefore 
been  justly  reckoned  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  these  accidents,  and  the  means 
of  future  security.  And,  in  order  that 
the  public  might  not  in  this  instance 
be  dependent  on  the  characters  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  it  has  called  for  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  legislature.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  means  of  preventing  the 
mischief  of  explosion  from  happening 
on  board  steam-boats.  This  Report 
chiefly  consists  of  the  information  ob- 
tained  by  the  examination  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  experienced  engineers. 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence  given, 
some  highly  interesting  matter  was  con¬ 
tained,  throwing  a  light  on  the  present 
state  of  improvement  of  steam-engines 
in  general,  a  subject  on  which  we  nave 
nowhere  any  comprehensive  disserta¬ 
tion,  but  wh^  is  now  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  antiquated.  In  the  preamble  of 


this  Report,  after  noticing  the  great 
advantages  arising  from  the  application 
of  steam,  it  is  added,  **  Such  consider¬ 
ations  have  rendered  your  committee 
still  more  averse,  than  when  they  en¬ 
tered  on  the  inquiry,  to  propose  to  the 
House  the  adoption  of  any  legislative 
measure  by  which  the  science  and  iu-. 
genuity  of  our  artists  might  even  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fettered  or  discouraged. 
But  they  apprehend  that  a  considiera- 
tion  of  what  is  due  to  public  safety 
has,  on  several  occasions,  established 
the  principle,  that  where  that  safety 
may  be  endangered  by  ignorance,  ava¬ 
rice,  or  inattention,  against  which  in¬ 
dividuals  are  unable,  either  from  want 
of  knowledge,  or  of  the  power,  to  pro¬ 
tect  thems^ves,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  interpose.  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  principle,  many  instances 
might  be  given :  the'  enactments  res¬ 
pecting  party-walls  in  building,  the 
qualification  of  physicians,  pilots,  &c. 
the  regulations  respecting  stage-coach¬ 
es,  &c.  seem  all  to  be  grounded  upon 
it.  And  your  committee  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  its  operation  may,  with  at 
least  equal  propriety,  be  extended  to 
the  present  case,  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine  in  a  passage-vessel ;  and 
that  the  caifses  by  which  such  acci¬ 
dents  have  generally  been  produced, 
have  neither  been  discoverable  by  the 
skill,  nor  controllable  by  the  power  of 
the  passengers,  even  when  they  have 
been  open  to  observation.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  find  it  to  be  the  universal  opi¬ 
nion  of  all  persons  conversant  in  such 
subjects,  that  steam-engines  of  some 
construction  may  be  applied  with  per¬ 
fect  security,  even  to  passage-vessels  ; 
and  they  generally  agree,  though  with 
some  exceptions,  that  those  called  high 
pressure  engines  may  be  safely  used, 
with  the  precaution  of  well  construct¬ 
ed  boilers,  and  properly  adapted  safety, 
valves  ;  and  further,  a  great  majority 
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of  opinions  lean  to  boilers  of  wrought 
iron,  or  metal,  in  preference  to  cast 
iron.**  The  explosion  in  the  steam- 
packet  at  Norwich,  is  stated  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  improper  con¬ 
struction  and  materials  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  over-loading  of  the  safety- 
valve.  Similar  explosions  have  arisen 
from  similar  causes.  The  means  of 
preventing  them  are  stated  to  be  easy, 
and  those  recommended  are  comprised 
in  the  following  regulations : 

**  That  all  steam-packets  carrying 
passengers  for  hire,  should  be  register¬ 
ed  at  the  poit  nearest  to  the  place  from, 
or  to  which  they  proceed. 

**  That  all  boilers  belonging  to  the 
engines  by  which  such  vessels  shall 
be  worked,  should  be  composed  of 
wrought  iron,  or  copper. 

That  every  boiler  on  board  such 
steam-packet  should,  previous  to  the 
packet  being  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  be  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  a  skilful  engineer,  or  other 
person  conversant  with  ^e  subject,  who 
should  ascertain,  by  trial,  the  strength 
of  such  boiler,  and  should  certify  his 
opinion  of  its  sufficient  strength,  and 
of  the  security  with  which  it  might  be 
employed  to  the  extent  proposed. 

“  That  every  such  boiler  should  be 
provided  with  two  sufficient  safety- 
valves,  one  of  which  should  be  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  engine-man,  and  the  other 
accessible,  both  to  him  and  to  the  per¬ 
sons  on  board  the  packet. 

**  That  the  inspector  shall  examine 
such  safety-valves,  and  shall  certify 
what  is  the  pressure  at  which  such 
safety-valves  shall  open,  which  pres¬ 
sure  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  that 
by  which  the  boiler  has  been  proved, 
nor  one-sixth  of  that  which,  by  calcu¬ 
lation,  it  shall  be  reckoned  able  to  sus¬ 
tain. 

“  That  a  penalty  shall  be  inflicted 
on  any  person  placingadditional weight 
on  either  of  the  valves.** 

The  chairman  was  directed  to  move 


the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  necessary  re¬ 
gulations. 

To  shew  that  these  results  were  not 
matters  of  mere  opinion,  but  founded 
on  minute  attention  to  facts,  wc  here 
subjoin  some  particulars  which  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  evidence. 

The  preference  given  to  wrought 
iron,  or  copper,  is  founded  partly  on 
their  greater  strength,  when  compared 
to  cast  iron  of  the  same  thickness,  and 
partly  on  their  different  ways  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  a  pressure  from  within,  which 
they  are  not  able  to  bear.  When  a 
cast-iron  boiler  is  exploded,  it  breaks 
into  numerous  fragments,  which,  like 
those  of  a  bomb-shell,  spread  destruc¬ 
tion  on  all  sides.  A  boiler  of  these 
more  ductile  metals  very  often  merely 
rends  at  the  weakest  part,  and  the  is¬ 
suing  of  the  steam  at  the  rent  prevents 
all  farther  injury.  This,  however,  may 
take  place  with  great  suddenness,  and 
the  steam  may  scald  those  who  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  thus  either  kill  them, 
or  inflict  the  utmost  misery.  Nor  are 
they  altogether  exempt  from  flying  in 

{>ieces  by  a  pressure  from  within  ;  at 
east,  they  are  liable  to  be  separated 
into  two  parts,  one  or  both  of  which 
maybe  carried  to  a  great  distance,  and 
with  irresistible  force.  This  has  been 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  accidents 
which  have  occurred.  One  of  the  most 
faulty  constructions  is  that  in  which 
one  part  of  the  boiler  is  of  wrought, 
and  the  rest  of  cast  iron.  A  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  boiler  of  wrought  iron,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  had  flat  circular  ends  of  cast 
iron  adapted  to  it.  These  two  materials 
being  differently  expanded  by  the  same 
heat,  the  boiler  receives  a  strain  by 
the  effort  at  disjunction,  occasioned  by 
the  one  not  yielding  to  the  expanding 
force  of  the  other  which  is  united  to 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  more  of 
this  construction  will  be  made.  When 
very  strong  and  large  boilers  are  re¬ 
quired,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  construct- 
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ing  them  to  as  to  be  rendered  steam- 
tight.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  pieces 
up  to  the  requisite  heat  while  they  are 
joined.  They  are  made  to  overlap, 
and  are  connected  by  numerous  iron 
rivets ;  these  being  put  in  hot,  con¬ 
tract  during  the  operation  of  riveting, 
and  no  longer  fill  the  hole  through 
which  they  have  been  driven.  The 
holes  thus  made  likewise  weaken  the 
plates  of  iron ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
so  close  together,  that  this  becomes 
their  weakest  part.  The  best  form 
of  a 'boiler,  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  with 
hemispherical  ends.  Copper  is  on  one 
account  preferable  to  wrought  iron, 
that  it  is  less  liable  to  waste  and  lose 
its  requisite  strength  by  oxidation. 
Cast  iron,  notwithstanding  the  disad¬ 
vantages  which  have  been  mentioned, 
admits  of  being  formed  into  boilers  of 
such  thickness,  and  so  small  diameter, 
as  to  be  secured  against  the  risk  of  ex¬ 
plosion.  Such  are  those  of  Wolff’s 
engines,  which  are  generally  used  in 
the  Cornish  mines,  and  have  never  been 
known  to  explode,  but  probably  re¬ 
quire  too  great  a  weight  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  navigation.  One  disadvantage 
of  the  cast  iron  is  the  uncertainty  of 
its  thorough  solidity,  as  during  the  fu¬ 
sion  it  is  liable  to  have  cavities  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  volatile  matters, 
which  do  not  escape  before  cooling.  In 
breaking  up  pieces  of  melted  iron  of 
this  kind,  unexpected  large  cavities 
have  been  found.  Hence,  the  strength 
of  cast  iron  cannot  be  inferred  with  any 
accuracy  from  its  apparent  thickness. 
It  can  only  be  ascertained  by  being  put 
to  the  proof,  and  for  all  boilers  this  is 
requisite. 

The  proof  consists  of  first  filling  the 
boiler  with  water,  and  then  loading  the 
safety-valve  to  any  point  required ;  then 
injecting  the  water  by  a  forcing  pump, 
till  the  safety-valve,  with  the  additional 
weight  upon  it^^is  raised.  It  is  owing 
to  the  gradual  deterioration,  and  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  boiler  by  the  heat  and 


moisture,  that  the  precaution  of  pro¬ 
ving  it  every  six  months  is  required. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  operation  should 
be  even  more  frequent,  as  the  rapidity 
of  the  deteriorating  process  cannot  be 
predicted.  The  operation  of  proving 
IS  conducted  without  any  sort  of  risk, 
as  the  bursting  of  a  vessel  from  the 
pressure  of  water  is  not  attended  with 
an  explosion  like  that  arising  from  an 
elastic  fluid,  but  is  a  simple  separation 
at  the  weakest  part. 

One  cause  of  explosion  that  may 
occur  in  the  high-pressure  engines  is, 
when  the  whole  water  of  the  boiler  has 
been  expended,  and  the  bottom  of  it 
heated  intensely.  A  fresh  quantity  of 
water  now  admitted,  may  generate  a 
volume  of  steam  of  such  extent,  and 
with  such  suddenness,  that  the  boiler 
flies  in  pieces  with  the  utmost  violence 
An  ingenious  contrivance  proposed  for 
obviating  this  occurrence  is,  to  have 
one  or  two  holes  in  the  bottom  rivet- 
ted  with  lead.  When  the  water  ia  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  temperature  subse¬ 
quently  raised,  the  lead  is  melted,  the 
steam  passes  out  at  the  holes  and  ex¬ 
tinguishes  the  fire,  and  all  danger  is 
prevented. 

But  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ex¬ 
plosion  is  the  mismanagement  of  the 
safety-valves.  These  have  been  too 
frequently  under  the  entire  care  of  per¬ 
sons  unfit  for  such  a  charge,  who  have 
thoughtlessly  either  fixed  the  valves 
immoveably,  or  loaded  them  with  a 
much  greater  weight  than  the  boiler 
could  withstand,  from  the  mere  vanity 
of  making  their  engine  move  with  great¬ 
er  power,  and  thus  increase  the  veloci¬ 
ty  of  the  motion  of  the  boat*  The 
weight  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  lever, 
on  the  principle  of  the  steelyard  ;  and 
having,  by  a  motion  of  the  boat,  or  by 
some  other  accident,  slipped  to  a  great¬ 
er  distance  from  the  fulcrum  without 
being  observed,  has  given  occasion  to 
one  of  these  melancholy  catastrophes. 
On  this  account,  it  is  an  object  to  with- 
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hold  thil  power  from  any  aerranty  in  future.  It  it  of  the  utmoat  conae- 
Mrhich  is  rery  well  accomplished  by  quence  that,  when  they  occur,  the 
means  of  an  additional  aafety  ralve,  to  causes  of  them  should  be  thoroughly 
which  the  engine>man  has  no  access,  investigated ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
and  which,  though  loaded  a  little  more  find,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  zeal  of 
than  the  other  is  intended  to  be,  is  in  several  intelligent  engineers  has  led 
this  respect  far  under  the  limit  of  safe*  them,  on  different  occasions  of  this 
ty,<as  ascertained  by  proving.  The  kind,  to  repair  as  volunteers  to  the 
valves  should  be  of  such  a  construction  spot,  for  tne  purpose  of  satisfying 
as  never  to  be  obstructed  by  friction  themselves  on  the  actual  causes  of 
or  by  oaidation.  Conical  ones  are  in  them.  In  the  constructing  of  engines, 
thisre^ectobjectionable.  Those  which  and  in  the  management  of  them  on  the 
lie  flat,  on  a  circular  orifice,  are  to  be  part  of  the  proprietors,  so  much  cha- 
preferred.  Another  has  been  contri*  racter  is  at  stake,  that  we  trust  the 
ved,of  a  hemi8phericalform,the  convex  safety  of  steam  navigation  will  now  be* 
surface  of  which  lies  on  an  orifice  pro*  come  infallible, 
vided  with  a  corresponding  cavity,  and 
the  weight  is  attached  to  its  inferior 

part,  so  as  to  hang  within  the  boiler.  ocogrAPHY  op  plants. 

The  advantage  of  this  form  is,  that  it 

retains  its  situation  under  all  varieties  The  natural  history  of  plants,  though 
of  inclination  to  which  the  apparatus  a  highly  attractive  study,  on  account 
is  liable  from  the  motions  of  the  boat,  of  the  utility  of  many  of  the  species. 
The  valve  which  is  placed  out  of  the  and  the  beauty  and  order  which  pre- 
power  of  the  engine-man,  is  within  an  vail  among  them  all,  has  on  those  who 
iron  box,  or  frame,  under  a  lock,  of  proceed  a  certain  way  in  it  a  discoura* 
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The  natural  history  of  plants,  though 
a  highly  attractive  study,  on  account 
of  the  utility  of  many  of  the  species, 
and  the  beauty  and  order  which  pre¬ 
vail  among  them  all,  has  on  those  who 


which  the  proprietor  keeps  the  key. 
Sometimes  a  chain  is  attached  to  it, 
which  passes  through  the  box,  so  that 
any  person  concerned  may,  by  pulling, 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  moves  with 
sufficient  freedom. 

The  engines  are  often  provided  with 
a  mercurial  gage,  which  shews  the  ex¬ 
isting  pressure  under  idl  its  variations, 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  column 
of  mercury  contained  in  a  syphon  open 
at  both  ends,  the  one  being  within  the 
boiler,  and  the  other  without.  If 
this  column  is  made  an  inch  in  diame* 
ter,  and  the  height  of  the  tube  equal 
to  that  of  the  maximum  intended  pres¬ 
sure,  it  will  operate  as  a  safety.valve ; 
because,  when  the  pressure  rises  above 
this  limit,  the  mercury  is  forced  out, 
and  the  steam  follows  it,  relieving  the 
boiler  from  its  pressrire. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  the  en¬ 
actments  now  contemplated,  we  shall 
be  secured  from  these  dismal  accidents 
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ging  effect,  on  account  of  the  vast 
multiplicity  of  the  objects  compre* 
bended  in  it,  the  slight  characteristics 
by  which  they  are  often  distinguished, 
and  the  difficulty  of  remembering  the 
numerous  terms  which  are  subservient 
to  description  and  nomenclature.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  for  adding  facility  and  interest 
to  botanical  pursuits,  to  have  land¬ 
marks  on  which  the  mind  can  rest, 
which  will  serve  to  guide  the  student 
in  exploring  particular  parts,  and  pre¬ 
vent  him  ^om  becoming  bewildfred. 
Such  are  many  of  the  natural  divisions 
which  the  constructors  of  scientific 
systems  have  pointed  out.  But  the . 
science  becomes  still  more  interest¬ 
ing,  when  these  divisions  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  im¬ 
portant  laws  of  the  physical  world, 
which  preside  over  the  process  of  ve¬ 
getation.  Plants  vary  in  their  adap¬ 
tation  to  circumstances  ;  the  circum* 
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•tucet  formed  bj  diversity  of  litua* 
tion  on  the  surface  of  this  globe  are 
different,  and  in  every  situation  they 
are  definite.  The  diversities  of  aspect 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  depend* 
ing  on  localities,  are  very  great,  and' 
they  form  subjects  of  study  which 
prove  interesting,  not  merely  on  their 
own  account,  but  from  the  association 
which  they  form  with  physical  science. 
The  physical  distribution  of  plants,  as 
regulated  by  diversities  of  soil,  and 
the  degrees  and  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  of  moisture,  is  a  department 
of  botanical  study,  which  not  only  be¬ 
comes  signally  subservient  to  the  arts 
of  life  in  the  culture  of  the  garden  and 
of  the  field,  but  has  also  the  merit  of 
giving  animation  and  relief  to  the  task 
of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  species  of  plants.  This  part  of 
botany  only  begins  to  be  cultivated 
with  the  zeal  which  it  so  justly  claims  ; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  in  this  place,  to 
take  notice  of  a  conspicuous  accession 
which  has  been  made  to  it  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Humboldt.  This  philoso¬ 
pher,  along  with  his  travelling  com¬ 
panion  Bojipland,  explored  the  botany 
of  South  America,  and  they  have  be¬ 
gun  to  publish  in  a  splendid  form  the 
results  of  their  labours,  in  a  succession 
of  fasciculi  of  figured  plants  belonging 
to  equinoctial  America.  T  wo  volumes 
of  these  have  appeared,  which,  though 
they  have  not  the  merit  of  economy, 
have  that  of  novelty  and  splendour  in 
a  very  high  degree.  The  plants  belong 
to  specie^  not  previously  known,  and 
are  figured  and  coloured  in  an  exqui- 
site  manner.  It  is  to  the  Prolegomena 
accouipanying  this  work,  and  jyhich 
have  been  separately  published  in  Pa¬ 
ris  in  the  Latin  language  in  1817,  that 
the  interest  of  the  scientific  botanist  is 
most  powerfully  directed. 

The  subject  of  this  elegant  little 
.work  is,  the 'Geographical  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Plants.  It  contains  a  pleasing 
general  view  of  the  botanical  disco- 
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veriei  made  by  Boimland  and  himself 
in  South  America.  The  species  which 
they  found,  independently  of  the  cryp- 
togamia,  amounted  to  5.500.  Of  these, 
SOOO  were  altogether  unknown  to  for¬ 
mer  botanists.  This  great  accession 
arose  from  the  novel  field  which  they 
occupied.  Former  naturalists  had  con¬ 
fined  their  inquiries  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  coast.  But  these  two  travelled 
11, COO  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  in  woods,  in  open  plains,  and 
at  every  variety  of  altitude.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  species  which  have  been  already 
discovered  in  equinoctial  America  by 
European  botanists,  is  conceived  to 
amount  to  13,000.  But, far  from  being 
exhausted,  this  subject  is  only  newly 
opened,  and  much  remains  to  be  done 
by  botanists  resident  for  years  in  par¬ 
ticular  fertile  districts.  The  author 
enters  into  some  speculations  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  total  number  of  species, 
and  the  relative  fecundity  of  different 
zones  in  the  different  continents,  from 
data  furnished  by  the  partial  Floras  al¬ 
ready  in  our  possession.  The  Flora 
of  Iceland  amounts  to  350  Phenoga- 
mous  species ;  of  Lapland  to  500 1 
of  Egypt  to  1000 ;  of  Atlas,  in  Al¬ 
giers,  to  1600 ;  of  Germany  more 
than  2000 ;  of  France,  Piedmont,  Sa¬ 
voy,  and  Belgium,  3700  ;  that  of 
North  America  contains  only  2900. 
But  when  we  consider  the  compara¬ 
tive  extent  of  the  latter  region,  we 
are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  dis- 
proportionally  small  number  of  its  ve¬ 
getable  species  is  owing  to  our  hitherto 
limited  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Cer¬ 
tain  causes  conspire  to  render  the  equi¬ 
noctial  parts  of  America  particularly 
rich.  These  are  chiefly  the  intense 
heat  and  abundant  moisture  in  low  si¬ 
tuations,  and  the  great  diversity  of 
climate  in  higher  elevations.  Another 
interesting  circumstance  which  comes 
under  the  notice  of  Humboldt,  is  the 
absence  of  gregarious  plants.  In  tem* 
perate  countries,  it  everywhere  hapr 
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pent  that  large  tracts  are  oocupied  hj 
one,  or  a  very  few  species,  ta  the  ex* 
elusion  of  others  ;  at  the  three  species 
of  Erica,  especially  the  Vulgaris,  in 
our  extensive  heaths  j  the  Festuca 
Ovina  in  our  moors  and  mouotains ; 
and  the  Poa  Annua  in  our  rich  pas* 
turrs.  Such  an  exclusive  occupation 
of  the  soil  seldom  occurs  in  tropical 
regions  ;  hence,  in  the  latter,  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  liable  to  be  diversified  at  every 
step  of  our  progress. 

The  number  of  species  now  known 
are  as  follows  : — 


Anmous  Plants, .  6000 

Phenogamous  Plants  of  Europe,  7000 

Ditto  ^  the  Temperate  Zone  in 

Asia, . 1500 

Ditto  of  Equinoctial  Asia  and  its 

Islands, .  4500 

Ditto  of  AfVica,  .  3000 

Ditto  of  Temperate  America,  (both 

Hemispheres,) .  4000 

Ditto  of  Equinoctial  America,  .  13,000 

Ditto  of  New  Holland,  and  Islwds 
of  the  PaciQc, .  5000 


44,000 

When  we  consider,  that  of  these 
not  more  than  1400  were  known  to 
the  Greek,  Ronnan,  and  Arabian  wri¬ 
ters,  we  perceive  what  an  ample  field 
has  been  in  our  days  laid  open  by  the 
labours  of  the  naturalist,  and  are  en 
cou  raged  to  anticipate  a  rich  harvest 
of  additional  discoveries. 

The  following  geographical  grada¬ 
tion  in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  observed  ;  That  Mpnoco- 
tyledonous  plants,  comprehending  the 
grasses  and  rushes,  form  in  the  torrid 
zone  nearly  one- fifth  of  the  whole; 
in  the  temperate,  one.fourth ;  and  in 
the  frigid,  one- third  of  the  Pheno¬ 
gamous  species.  I'he  Palms,  ^ro- 
melis.  Muse,  and  Cannz,  scarcely 
pass  the  tropics.  With  regard  to  the 
Agapopus  plants,  (t.  e.  the  Crypto- 
gamia  of  LinnKus,  with  the  exclu¬ 


sion  of  the  order  of  Ferns,)  when, 
compared  with  the  Phenogamous, 
they  equal  the  latter  in  their  num¬ 
ber  of  species  in  Lapland,  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Scotland.  In  France, 
they  are  to  the  latter  as  1  :  2,  in  the 
torrid  zone,  as  I  :  5.  Annual  plants 
ate  almost  peculiar  to  the  temperate 
zone.  In  the  polar  regions,  the  seeds 
are  generally  destroyed  by  the  winter 
cold  ;  and  in  the  torrid  zone,  they 
are  prevented  from  springing  by  the 
luxuriant  and  bushy  character  of  the 
vegetation  with  which  the  soil  is  pe¬ 
rennially  covered.  In  proportion  as 
the  mean  heat  of  the  climate  is  dimi¬ 
nished,  the  natural  orders  of  Malva- 
cez,  Euphorbiae,  Leguminosae,  Com- 
positz,  and  Kubiaceae,  are  redyced : 
while  the  orders  Junceae  Cyperoidex, 
Gcaminex,  Ericex,  Rhododendra, 
Caryophyllex,  Amentacex,  and  Coni- 
ferx  increase,  not  in  the  absolute,  but 
in  the  relative  nqmbers  of  their  species. 
In  the  Graminex  of  Lapland,  the 
tribes  of  Andropogynex  and  Panicex 
disappear.  Of  the  Cyperoidex,  no  spe¬ 
cies  with  distichous  squamx  is  found. 
Among  flowers  of  the  order  Compo- 
sitx,  the  radiatx  are  very  rare. 

Comparing  the  temperate  zones  of 
the  two  continents,  we  find  in  Ame¬ 
rica  the  Ericex,  Rhododendra,  Amen¬ 
tacex,  Malvacex,  and  Coniferx,  much 
more  numerous  in  America ;  the  Um- 
belliferx,  Labiat^,  Caryophyllex,  and 
Cruciferx,  much  less  numerous.  Be¬ 
tween  the  tropics,  the  Labiatx  and 
Glumace;e  are  diminished  in  tbrir  re¬ 
lation  to  the  whole  Phenogamous  spe¬ 
cies  ;  the  Cruciferx  and  Umbelliferx 
are  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  Le- 
uminosx,  Malvacex,  and  Euphor- 
iacex,  are  incredibly  abundant.  New 
families  of  unusual  aspect  here  meet 
our  view  ;  as  the  Proteacex,  Dios- 
mex,  Casuarinex,  Dilleniacex,  and 
Calceolarix,  which  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  southern  hemisphere.  01  ninety- 
eight  known  species  of  Palms,  forty- 
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seven  belong  to  the  torrid  zone  of 
America,  hi  New  Holland,  only  six 
have  hitherto  been  found.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  added  eighteen  or  twen* 
ty  new  species  to  the  former  catalogue, 
haring  found  this  number  either  in 
flower  or  in  fruit.  On  the  old  contu 
nent,  the  Chamsrops  humilis,  or  fan* 
leaved  palm,  extends  to  44**  N.  lati> 
tude.  In  North  America,  the  Cha« 
mxrops  Palmetto  extends  only  to  34^, 
where  the  winter-cold  is  equal  to  that 
of  44*  in  Europe.  In  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  the  New  World,  the  fami¬ 
lies  which  exhibit  the  greatest  num* 
ber  of  species,  are  the  Piperacex, 
Bignonix,  Urticx,  Terebinthinx,  Me- 
lastomix,  Capparides,  Passiflorx,  So- 
lanex,  Boraginex,  and  Rubiacex.  Of 
the  Piper  and  Peperomia,  they  ga¬ 
thered  88  species ;  80  of  Solanum  ; 
S2  of  Psychotria  ;  41  of  Bignonia  ; 
45  of  Lobelia ;  47  Saccharides ;  23 
Buddlejx  ;  42  Convolvuli ;  41  Lauri ; 
and  19  Toumefortix,  of  which  more 
than  three.fifths  were  new.  Adanson 
had  affirmed,  that  no  Umbellatx  or 
Cruciferx  occur  between  the  tropics. 
But  thirty  species  of  the  former,  and 
nineteen  of  the  latter,  were  found  bv 
Bonpland  and  Humboldt,  although 
never  in  low  situations,  but  always  at 
considerable  elevations, where  the  mean 
annual  temperature  was  under  58. 

When  the  number  of  species  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  that  of  the  gene¬ 
ra  under  which  they  are  arranged,  we 
find  the  proportion  of  genera  larger  as 
are  proceed  from  the  ^ains  of  the  in- 
tertropical  countries  towards  the  Poles, 
or  ascend  to  higher ' situations.  In 
France,  the  Phenogamous  species  are 
3645,  and  the  genera  683 ;  f.  e.  as 
57 :  10.  In  Lapland,  the  species  are 
497*  and  the  genera  202  ;  t.  e.  as 
23  :  10.  These  facts  are  in  themselves 
interesting ;  but  we  cannot  follow  the 
author  in  hi)  attempts  to  establish  on 
such  data  a  computation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  species  that  the  earth  produces, 
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as  it  h  impossible  to  anticipate  an^ 
fixed  law  to  be  followed  in  tnis  parti¬ 
cular,  in  localities  hitherto  unexprored. 

The  temperate  zone  in  America, 
compared  to  that  of  the  Old  World, 
does  not  seem  to  contain  a  larger  num¬ 
ber 'of  Phenogamous  species,  but,  as 
far  as  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  it 
excels  in  the  variety  and  the  splendour 
of  its  productions.  No  where  on  the 
European  continent,  at  the  parallel  of 
43  or  45,  do  we  find  tall  trees  bearing 
flowers  from  3  to  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  leaves  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length, 
like  those  of  the  Magnolia  tripetala, 
and  glauca.  In  the  zone  where  the 
mean  annual  heat  corresponds  to  that 
of  Paris  and  of  Berlin,  grows  the  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera,  with  a  trunk  from 
80  to  140  feet  hi^ ;  the  Pavia  lu- 
tea  and  Ohioemis,  Cornus  florida,  and 
Rhododendron  maximum,  the  most 
conspicuous  decorations  of  the  kingdom 
of  Flora.  The  Gleditsia  Triacanthos, 
bearing  a  striking  similarity  of  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  T.'opical  Acacix,  advances 
as  far  north  as  41^.  The  Laurels,  Pas¬ 
sion-flowers,  Cassix,  Cacti,  Scbran- 
kix,  Bignonix,  Crotones,  Cymbidia, 
and  Limodora,  reach  Virginia  and  be¬ 
yond  h. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  where 
the  land  is  so  much  less  extensive,  and 
the  surrounding  seas  contribute  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  greater  equality  of  temperature 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  intertropical  latitudes 
extend  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  in  the 
northern.  Such  are  the  Arborescent 
Filices,and  the  Epidendra,  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and 
which  grow  at  a  southern  latitude  of 
46«*. 

Of  the  Conifer®,  only  two  or  three 
are  found  in  tropical  countries  at  mo¬ 
derate  elevations.  These  belong  to  the 
temperate  and  the  frigid  zones.  The 
Strobuliferx  and  Galbutiferx  prefer  the 
northern  hemisphere;  the  PodocarpUs, 
Dacrydium,  Araucaria,  and  Callhris, 
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are  partial  to  the  touUieni.  Oo  the 
mouoUUDt  of  South  America,  our  tra> 
vellera  found  a  new  apeciea  of  Podocar- 
pua,  but  none  of  the  genus  Pinus,  or 
Abies,  although,  from  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  northward,  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  and  those  of  Canada,  are  co> 
vered  with  close  forests  of  pine,  con¬ 
taining  the  genem  Abies,  Juniperus, 
Cupressus,  and  Taxodium,  mingled 
writli  the  Pinus. 

The  author  illustrates,  by  particular 
enumeration,  the  observation  already 
mentioned,  of  the  comparauve  paucity 
of  gregarious  species  between  the  tro¬ 
pics.  in  the  forests  of  Orinoco,  there 
IS  no  prevailing  species,  or  even  genus, 
from  which  the  localities  can  derive  a 
descriptive  appellation.  There  are 
hardly  any  gregarious  plants  in  the 
plains,  except  the  Khizophora  Man¬ 
gle,  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum,  Cro¬ 
ton  argenteuro,  Bambusa  Guadna, 
Bougainvillea  and  Godoya,  which 
abound  in  the  delightful  groves  at  the 
sources  of  the  Amazons  ;  but,  as  we 
proceed  northward,  or  rise  higher  in 
the  elevated  land,  the  gregarious  spe¬ 
cies  become  more  numerous :  Among 
these  are  the  Escallonia  Myrtilloides, 
Brathis  juniperina,  and  the  different 
species  of  Molina. 

With  re^rd  to  the  differences  of 
actual  species  which  mark  the  two 
continents,  these  are  greater  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Of  2890 
Phenogamous  species  described  in  the 
Flora  A  mericae  Borealis  of  Pursh,  385 
are  also  natives  of  Europe, — among 
which  are  76  Glumacea:,  32  Composi- 
tae,21  Crucifers, and  18  Caryophyllez. 
Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  import¬ 
ed  from  the  Old  World,  and  others 
will,  when  minutely  examined,be  found 
to  be  distinct  species.  Some,  however, 
are  originally  common  to  the  two  Con¬ 
tinents,  as  the  Circsea  Alpina,  Iris  Si- 
berica,  Carex  curta,  Linnea  Borealis, 
Lobelia  Dortmanna,  Betula  nana,  Sa- 
tyrium  viride,  Potentilla  auserina,  So- 


lanum  Dulcamara,  Polygonum  aricu- 
lare,  Anemone  nemorosa.  Arbutus 
uva  nrsi,  Vaccinium  reb*gioiuav  several 
species  of  Veronica,  ^mex,  Epilo- 
bium,  Chenopodium,  Cerastium,  Are- 
naria,  and  Ranunculus. 

Even  the  temperate  zone  ,of  the 
southern  hemisphere  contains  ^lecies  in 
common  with  Europe.  The  Phleum 
Alpinum  of  Switzerland,  is  found  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  IForty-five 
Phenogamous  species  are  common  to 
New  Holland  and  Europe,  one-fodf  of 
which  are  glumapeous ;  th^  ate  found 
at  a  distance  of  1500leaguesfram  those 
parts  in  which  they  occur  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  They  are  not  found 
even  on  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
torrid  zone,  so  that  there  is  no  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  twp  habitats. 

A  question  has  sometimes  been  i^n- 
sidered  as  difficult  of  solution,  whether 
any  plants  are  .common  to  the  equi¬ 
noctial  regions  of  the  two  continent#  ? 
With  regard  to  the  Agamoua  species, 
mosses  grow  which  are  quite  common 
in  Europe,  as  the  Funana  Hygrome- 
trica,  Bryum  Serpyllifolium,  and  some 
others.  The  woods  of  Orinoco  pro¬ 
duce  the  Octoblepharum  Albidum  of 
Hedwig,  which  grows  also  in  Africa 
and  New  Holland.  The  case  .is  simi¬ 
lar  with  many, of  the  lichens.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  minute  seeds  of  these 
plants  are  wafted  from  one  continent  to 
another  by  the  winds.  Of  the  FUices, 
very  few  are  conimon  to  both  regions, 
as  tne  Lycopodium  cemuum  and  Taxi- 
folium,  Marsilea  quadrifolia,  Salvinia 
natans,  Aspidium  punctulatum,  and 
Asplenium  .monanthemum. 

But  the  Dicolyledonous  diririon  of 
the  Phenogamous  plants,  in  the  stwo 
regions,  are  totally  distinct,  except 
such  as  have  been  imported.  A  few 
Monocolyledonous  plants- are^common 
to  both,  such  as  Cyperoidese  and.Ora- 
mioeae.  This  law  of  total. difference 
in  the  Dicolyledonous  species.is .similar 
to  what  is. observed  to  take  .place  in 
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the  animals  of  the  same  regions,  which, 
as  Buffon  has  pointed  out,  are  totally 
diftinct  on  the  two  continents.  The 
law  does  not  ipply  to  the  frigid  and 
temperate  cones,  either  in  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  climate  of  the  New  World  dif¬ 
fers  remarkably  from  that  of  the  Old, 
under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  medium  annual  heat  decreases 
more  in  America  as  the  latitude  rises 
to  the  north.  It  is  between  40^  and 
45°,  that  in  both  continents  the  de¬ 
crease  is  most  rapid.  In  America,  the 
mean  temperature  is  generally  the 
same  with  what  it  is  7°  farther  north 
in  Europe ;  but  the  distribution  of  the 
temperature  between  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  is  very  different.  In  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  winters  are  colder,  and  the 
summers  warmer.  The  summer  of 
Philadelphia,  lat.  40°.  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Rome,  lat.  42°,  while  the  win¬ 
ter  resembles  that  of  Vienna,  lat.  48° 
Iff.  At  Quebec,  the  summer  is  warmer 
than  at  Paris,  the  winter  colder  than 
at  St  Petersburg.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  sea¬ 
sons,  in  this  respect,  resemble  those 
of  America,  and  even  exhibit  a  still 
greater  contrast  at  the  two  opposite 
seasons.  In  America,  the  summers 
are  warmer  than  even  under  the  same 
parallel  in  Europe.  This  accounts  for 
the  extension  of  the  Magnolia,  and 
other  magnificent  trees,  so  far  to  the 
north.  In  studying  the  geography  of 
plants,  the  mean  heat  of  the  whole 
year  must  be  considered  as  producing 
effects  quite  different  from  the  mean 
heat  of  summer.  The  countries  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  are 
warmer  than  the  eastern  provinces — 
hence  the  same  plants  extend  three  or 
four  degrees  farther  north  in  Louisiana 
and  the  country  of  the  Ohio — such  as 
the  JEsculus  Flava,  Gymnocladus  Ca¬ 
nadensis,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  and  Gle- 
ditsia  Monosperma. 

It  has  been  generally  believed,  that 


the  tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia 
are  Warmer  than  those  of  America. 
This  has  partly  arisen  from  the  ob¬ 
servations  having  been  made  in'  sandy 
deserts  in  the  did  continent,  from  the 
colour  of  the  spirit  of  wine  in  the  ther¬ 
mometers  used  imbibing  additional 
heat  from  the  solar  ray,  and  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  having  been  more  no¬ 
ticed  than  the  medium.  The  teiti- 
peraturc  is  so  much  regulated  by  lo¬ 
cal  circumstances,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  form  an  accurate  comprehensive 
comparison.  So  far  as  84°  of  south¬ 
ern  latitude,  viz.  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Port  Jackson,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  mean  temperature  is  the 
same  as  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
equator  northward.  From  that  to  59®, 
the  differences  between  the  southern 
and  northern  hemispheres  are  greater 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  greater  coldness  of  the 
summers  that  these  parts  of  the  south¬ 
ern  world  can  be  pronounced  colder 
than  the  northern.  The  winters  are 
in  fact  milder.  On  this  account,  the 
equinoctial  evergreens  extend  farthest 
into  the  southern  temperate  zone. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that,  when  we  go 
to  a  very  high  latitude,  we  find  the 
polar  ice  of  the  southern  world  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  north 
pole.  Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  at 
50°  south,  the  cold  is  less  intense  than 
in  Russia  or  in  Canada. 

That  part  of  the  geography  of  plants 
which  is  most  minutely  illustrated,  as 
being  most  closely  connected  with  the 
practical  labours  of  the  authors,  is  a 
tabular  view  of  the  localities  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  zones.  Each  zone  is  divided 
into  regions,  depending  on  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

1.  The  equatorial  zone.  This  ex¬ 
tends  10°  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
It  is  divided  into  three  regions,  of 
different  elevations,  and  marked  by  dif¬ 
ferences  of  temperament, — the  warm, 
the  temperate,  and  the  cold ;  the  first 
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retching  1800  feet  tbore  the  tet.— 
Here  a  perpetual  heat  preraili  {  and, 
where  moisture  is  supplied,  there  is  a 
perpetual  vegetation.  Thefallingleaves 
have  their  places  supplied  at  all  sea¬ 
sons.  The  earth  abounds  with  luxu¬ 
riant  arboresceilt  productions,  but  ex¬ 
hibits  none  of  those  flowery  meadows, 
consisting  of  soft  and  tender  herbs, 
which  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  mean  heat  is  from 
86*  to  73*.  The  lowest  temperature 
which  Humboldt  observed  at  Cumana 
was  70*,  the  highest  91*.  The  shores 
of  the  Pacific  are  kept  in  perpetual  ve¬ 
getation,  principally  by  the  heavy  dews. 
The  immense  forests  of  Oronoco  have 
been  hitherto  deemed  impenetrable,  for 
the  intense  heat,  the  huge  serpents,  al¬ 
ligators,  jaguares,  (a  kind  of  tiger,) 
and  various  dangerous  animals  by  which 
they  are  inhabited. 

Parts  a  little  higher,  as  Cumanacoa, 
that  fertile  valley  of  New  Andalusia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  enjoy  an  excellent  cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  this  district  is  watered  by 
frequent  showers. 

We  are  furnished  with  a  copious  list 
of  the  vegetable  productions  by  which 
this  warm  region  is  characterised. — 
Among  which  are  many  Palms  and 
Musae.  The  Cocos  Nucifera,  or  co¬ 
coa-nut  ;  also  the  Swietenia,  or  maho¬ 
gany-tree,  Guayacum,  Caesalpima, 
bonplandia  Trifoliata,  (which  affords 
the  bark  long  known  under  the  name  of 
Angustura,)Mimo8c,  Acaciz,Psycho- 
totriae,  and  many  others  which  become 
interesting  by  the  figures  which  the 
author  has  published. 

The  temperate  region  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  zone  extends  from  an  elevation 
of  1 800  feet  to  6600.  Here  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  perpetually  genial  and  salubri¬ 
ous,  uniting  the  beauties  of  spring  and 
autumn.  The  medium  annual  heat  is 
from  72*  to  62°, 

In  this  region  is  situated  Cocollar, 
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a  most  healthy  mountain  of  New  An¬ 
dalusia,  surrounded  by  thick  and  hu¬ 
mid  forests.  Caraccas  is  a  woody  val¬ 
ley,  which  gradually  stretches  into  an 
open  plain,  abounding  with  the  The- 
obroma  Cacao,  or  chocolate-bean.  The 
temperature  is  mild,  but  the  weather 
seldom  clear,  the  sky  being  generally 
covered  with  clouds,  which,  after  sun¬ 
set,  reach  the  ground.  Ibague,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Andes  of 
abounding  in  palms,  enjoys  one  of  the 
most  serene  and  delightful  climates  in 
the  world.  In  Loxa, in  Peru, celebrated 
for  the  most  valued  species  of  Cincho¬ 
na,  at  an  elevation  of  6300  feet,  the 
climate  is  pleasant,— the  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  66*. 

The  plants  of  this  middle  region, 
are  the  arborescent  Filices  and  Cincho- 
nse.  Some  species  of  this  last  genusi 
the  lancifolia  and  ovalifolia,  extend  to 
situations  as  high  as  10,000  feet.  Al¬ 
so  several  palms,  Psychotrise,  Peper- 
omise ;  Dorstenia,  Myristica,  and  Epi- 
dendrum. 

Above  this  is  situated  the  cold  re¬ 
gion,  including  all  those  more  eleva¬ 
ted  parts  which  are  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  any  soit  of  vegetation,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  14,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  this  re¬ 
gion  is  green,  with  abundant  vegeta¬ 
tion,  while  the  upper  is  naked  and  ste¬ 
rile. 

The  lower  part  is  cold— generally 
clear ;  the  winds  sharp  ;  the  vales  are 
well  wooded,  and  abound  in  rivulets ; 
the  summits  of  the  hills  bare  and  cloud- 
capped. 

In  this  part  is  Almaguer,  a  city  of 
NewGranada,on  the  western  side  of  the 
Andes,  Pasto,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogo¬ 
ta.  Caxamarca,  on  an  elevated  plain, 
which  is  fertile  in  barley,  8800  feet 
above  the  sea :  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  is  62*.  The  city  of  Quito,  about 
150  feet  higher,  where  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  59*,  ranging  durittg  th* 
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day  from  68*  to  67®-— during  the  night 
from  48^  to  52®t  reiembling  the  month 
of  May  at  Park. 

The  middle  aubdiviuon  of  the  cold 
region,  which  commences  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  9600,  consists  of  rough  soli¬ 
tudes,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pa¬ 
ramos,  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  weather, frequently  visited  by  storms 
of  wind,  rain,  and  bail,  and  moistened 
by  the  melted  snow  descending  from 
greater  heights.  Here  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  sun  is  generally  ob¬ 
structed  by  a  cloudy  sky.  The  mean 
heat  is  from  58®  to  40®.  Even  in  this 
inhospitable  region  are  situated  some 
large  towns,  as  Micuipampa  in  Peru, 
nenr'the  silver-mines  of  Hualgayoc, 
where  the  thermometer  at  mid-day 
stands  at  40®,  or  from  that  to  48®— -in 
the  night,  between  31®  and  34®.  Hu« 
ancavwca,  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
mines  of  cinnabar,  at  an  altitude  of 
10,800  feet,  has,  over  the  whole  year, 
a  temperature  like  that  of  the  month 
of  March  at  Paris. 

The  uppermost  part  of  the  cold  re¬ 
gion,  reaching  from  a  height  of  1 1,400 
to  14,760  feet,  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  exhibits  naked  rocks,  clothed 
with  lichen,  and  here  and  there  some 
scanty  grasses.  It  is  scarcely  habit¬ 
able  for  the  cold,  and  is  often  render¬ 
ed  impassable  by  falls  of  snow.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  from  41® 
to  34*.  Even  in  this  region,  at  a 
height  of  12,600  feet,  hovels  are  found 
inhabited  through  the  whole  year,  and 
surrounded  by  cattle,  mules,  and  hor¬ 
ses,  which  live  on  the  pasture. 

The  cold  region  is  that  of  Oaks,  of 
the  Wintera,  and  the  Escallonia.  The 
Palma  quinduensis.  Cinchona  lancifo- 
lia  and  Ovalifolia,  Rubia  nitida,  Vero¬ 
nica  Peruviana,  Salvia  squalens,  Al- 
chemilla  apbanoides,  Andromeda  re¬ 
ticulata,  Lobelia  androsacea,  Pingui- 
cula  calyptrata,  Plantago  rigida,  Aren- 
naria  pauciflora.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  snowy  parts  grow  the  Ri- 
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bes  frigidum,  and  AlchemiUa  nivalis. 
Many  others  are  enumerated  belong- 
iug  to  genera  which  are  unknown  ia 
thu  country. 

2.  The  author  proceeds  to  give  a 
similar  account  of  the  climate  and  ve¬ 
getation  of  the  zone  lying  between 
17*  and  21®  N.  lat.  Here,  asiin  the 
equatorial,  the  warm  region  reaches 
1800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  tem¬ 
perate  region,  from  this  to  6600.  In 
this  the  plains  on  the  hillsof  New  Spam 
are  extremely  fertile  in  the  Ccrealia. 
The  cold  region  readies  to  14,000. 

All  this  part  of  Mexico  is  exposed 
to  cold  winds  from  the  north,  which 
lower  its  medium  temperature,  and 
make  it  liable  to  vicissitudes. 

3.  The  account  given  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone  applies  chiefly  to  those 

arts  of  the  old  continent  which  have 
een  scientifically  surveyed,  viz.  Cau¬ 
casus,  the  Pyrennees,  and  the  Swiss 
Alps.  On  Caucasus,  the  inferior  li¬ 
mit  of  perpetual  snow  is  9900  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  upper  Umit  of  the 
Rhododendron  Caucasicum  is  8280 
feet  {  that  of  the  Pyrus  aucuparia,  or 
mountain  ash,  and  Salix  caprea,  7500 ; 
of  the  Betula  alba  and  Azdea  pooti- 
ca,  6300;  of  the  CereaUa,  oats  and 
barley,  6120 ;  of  the  Pinus  silvestris, 
(the  Scotch  fir,)  5470;  of  the  oak, 
2700. 

On  the  Pyrennees,  the  limit  of  perpe¬ 
tual  snow  is  at  8400  feet.  The  upper 
limit  of  the  Pkius  uncinata  and  rubra,  at 
7500.  The  silver  fir,  at  6000.  The  yew, 
at  5400.  The  Norway  spruce,  which 
on  the  Alps  reaches  the  limit  of  trees, 
is  not  found  at  high  elevations  in  the 
Pyrennees.  The  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia.  Gentians  acaulis  and  Ranuncidus 
glacialis,  grow  above  the  snow  line. 
Close  to  this  line  beneath,  arc  found 
the  Ranunculus  parnassifolius.  Genti¬ 
ans  verna,  Silene  acaulis,  Draba  niva- 
lis,  and  Azalea  procumbens. 

In  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  snow  line  is 
at  8220  feet.  The  upper  limit  of  the 
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Salix  herbacea,  retuaa  and  rtticulatm, 
at  7620];  of  the  .Rhododendron  fier* 
nigiaeum  and  hmutumy  .at  7000.;  of 
the  Norway  •peace,  at  5520;;  .of  the 
Scotch  ;fir  and  the  Larch,  at  5220 ; 
of  the  white  birch,  at  44^  ;  of  the 
Cerealia,  at  3300,;  of  the  vine,  at  1680. 

4  The  taws  of  temperature  and  .ve« 
getation,  as  applied  to  the  fri^d  aone, 
are  remarkably  interesting.  The  di£> 
ference  of  mean  heat,  when  compared 
to  temperate  countries,  is  much  great* 
cr  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The 
winter  cold  increases  much  more  than 
the  summer  beat  diminishes.  The  de* 
ciduous  trees  and  herbaceous  plants 
are  nearly  the  same  as  at  48*.  There 
is  much  less  diversity  found  in  the  as* 
pect  of  vegetation  when  we  proceed 
from  Paris  to  the  arctic  circle  and 
beyond  it,  than  in  rising  from  the  sea 
shore  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
where,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  the 
temperature  is  so  different.  At  St 
Petersburgh  the  temperature  in  July 
is  equal  to  that  of  August  in  London. 
At  68^*  N.  Lat.,  in  the  hills  of  Lap- 
land,  at  Enontekis,  the  tenmerature  m 
July  is  equal  to  that  of  Edinburgh, 
but  this  warmth  is  of  shorter  duration. 
In  equinoctial  countries,  at  high  .ele¬ 
vations,  there  is  no  day  throughout  the 
year  that  can  be  compared  in  point  of 
temperature  to  lower  lying  situations. 
The  tropical  plants  kept  in  hot-houses 
in  the  south  of  hurope  admit  of  being 
exposed  for  a  month  to  the  open  air, 
but  none  of  them  admit  of  being  mo¬ 
ved  from  the  tropical  plains,  at  any 
time,  to' the  higher  regions.  Hence 
the  number  of  plants  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  hills  and  the  plains  in  equi¬ 
noctial  countries,  is  very  small.  In 
France,  the  number  of  Phenogamous 
plants,  which  are  common  to  both  si¬ 
tuations,  is,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  DccandoHe,  500.  From  this  cause 
tropical  plants  are  delicate,  and  easily 
destroyed  by  change  of  temperature, 
while  those  of  the  temperate  zone  on¬ 


ly  suffer  a  diminution  >  of  their  v^ta- 
ttve  vigour  .by  an  unfavourable  expo¬ 
sure. 

Lapland  is  the  principal  country  be¬ 
longing  to  the  frigid  zone  which  has 
been  botanically  and  philosophically 
surveyed.  In  that  country  the  infe¬ 
rior  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  8300 
feet  above  the  sea ;  the  upper  limit  of 
the  Rhododendron  laponicum,  2880; 
of  the  white  birch,  1680 ;  of  the  Pinus 
silvestris,  or  Scotch  fir,  9:)0.  Above 
•  the  snow  line  ere  found  the  Ranuncu¬ 
lus  glacialis,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
Silene  acaulis.  Ranunculus  nivalis. 
Saxifrage  nivalis,  and  Draba  alpina. 
Between  the  snow  line  and  the  superi¬ 
or  limit  of  the  Rhododendron  laponi¬ 
cum,  are  found  Rumex  digynus,  (a 
plant  common  in  the  Midlands  of 
Scotland,)£mpetrum  nigrum,  or  crow- 
berry,  Pe^cularis  htrsuta,  Andromeda 
tetragona,  and  hypnoides.  The  bil¬ 
berry  and  common  heath,  which,  in  the 
Alps,  extend  as  high  as  the  snow  line, 

S^row  at  no  higher  elevation  than  1980 
eet  in  Lapland.  In  that  country  the 
first  warm  weather  of  the  season  of 
vegetation,  rouses  the  plants  with  in¬ 
credible  celerity,  from  the  long  sleep 
of  winter.  It  is  found,  that  in  all 
places  under  the  snow-line,  the  heat 
of  the  earth  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  The  covering  of  snow 
prevents  the  winter  cold  from  penetra¬ 
ting  the  soiL  This  circumstance  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  vegetative  process  in 
summer.  The  heat  in  summer  being 
six  times  greater  immediately  under 
the  snow-line  in  the  frigpd  zone,  than 
it  can  ever  be  in  equinoctial  countries, 
the  trees  grow  within  a  much  shorter 
distance  beneath  it.  This  is  owing 
chiefiy  to  the  length  of  the  days  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  poles.  The  weather 
in  summer  is  clear  and  steady,  and 
numberless  bees  feed  on  the 'blossoms 
of  the  Salix  herbacea.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  sun  remains  Above  the 
horizon  compensates  for  the  groater 
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obliquity  of  hit  riyt.  The  earth  round 
the  marshy  places  is  dry,  and  corered 
with  the  rein-deer  lichen,  affecting  the 
feet  of  the  traveller  with  a  burning 
heat,  and  inducing  a  local  disease  in 
the  feet  of  the  rein-deer. 

After  these  accounts,  Humboldt 
gives  an  enumeration  of  the  plants 
which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  snow-line  of  each  zone.  This  enu¬ 
meration  is  interesting,  although  we 
cannot  here  introduce  it.  Some  gene¬ 
ral  observations  alone  can  be  stated. 
In  each  zone,  the  tribes  of  plants 
which  grow  in  the  plains,  have  some 
congeners  in  the  higher  regions.  It  ap¬ 
pears  somewhat  singular,  that  of  two 
species  of  the  same  genus,  and  other¬ 
wise  very  similar  to  one  another,  the 
one  should  flourish  in  the  cold  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  other  in  the  plains,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  whole,  the 
same  tribes  prevail  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
the  cold  countries  surrounding  the  pole. 
Towards  the  snow  line  of  the  Andes, 
the  Labiate,  Rubiacee,Malvacee,and 
Euphorbiacee,  are  almost  wanting,  and 
the  same  orders  become  rare  under  the 
polar  circle.  The  Ericine  and  Gra- 
minee  become  more  frequent  in  both 
situations.  This  law  of  consentaneity 
is  not,  however,  universal.  The  Com¬ 
posite  (the  class  Syngenesia  of  Lin- 
neus)  abound  on  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  though  they  become  rare  in 
northern  climates.  When  the  distance 
between  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
and  the  upper  limit  of  trees  or  woody 
plants  is  compared  in  the  different 
zones, it  differs  widely,being  seven  and 
a  half  times  greater  in  the  torrid  zone 
than  in  thefrigid,and  four  times  greater 
in  the  temperate.  It  farther  appears 
that  the  kinds  of  trees  found  in  the 
highest  situations,  in  the  different 
zones,  by  no  means  belong  to  the  same 
tribes.  The  Amentaceae  and  Coniferae 
are  the  highest  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrennees.  In  the  An¬ 


des,  the  high  corresponding  situations 
can  only  maintain  shrubs  with  coria¬ 
ceous  leaves,  such  as  the  Escal'oniv, 
Alstoniae,  Thibaudiae,  Aralise,  Gual- 
therix,  and  Vaccinix,  which  can  bear 
a  nocturnal  cold  of  2^,  without  being 
destroyed,  while  they  do  not  require, 
in  the  day,  a  higher  temperature  than 
53“  or  53®.  Hence  they  are  in  flower, 
and  in  fruit,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  Pines,  and  other  Coniferx,  which 
grow  at  considerable  heights  in  the 
temperate  zone,  do  not  thrive  so  near 
the  snow  line  in  Lapland,  because  they 
require  summers  rather  long  than  warm. 
Hence,  the  Beech, which  does  not  grow 
so  high  on  the  Alps  as  the  Pines,  is 
much  above  them  in  Lapland.  The  di¬ 
minution  of  heat,  as  we  ascend  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  not  equally  ra¬ 
pid  at  all  heights.  Under  the  equator, 
it  suffers  much  less  diminution  between 
3000  and  6000  feet,  than  within  any 
equal  interval  either  above  or  below. 
Hence  the  great  extent  of  the  tempe¬ 
rate  region.  This  is  not  owing  to  the 
form  of  the  Andes ;  the  extended 
plains  on  the  mountains  are  at  much' 
greater  heights,  about  7000  or  8000 
feet. 

Humboldt  gives  a  statement  of  the 
kind  of  temperature  most  favourable 
for  certain  plants,  which  are  import¬ 
ant  in  the  arts,  as  the  chocolate  plant, 
the  indigo  plant,  the  Platano  harton, 
which  affords  a  leading  article  of  food 
in  South  America,  the  sugar  cane, 
the  coffee  shrub,  which  is  a  tropical 
subalpine  plant,  the  cotton  plant,  the 
date  tree,  the  orange  tree,  the  olive, 
the  chesnut,  and  the  vine.  This  last 
gives  good  wine  where  the*  medium 
heat  of  the  year  is  between  62®  and 
50®,  being  in  winter  34®,  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  66°  or  68®.  This  takes  place  as 
far  north  as  50®  in  Europe,  but  no 
farther  than  40®  in  America. 

The  cerealia,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  are  cultivated  advantageous¬ 
ly,  though  the  mean  annual  heat  &ould 
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be  under  provided  that  of  sum¬ 
mer  is  52®  or  53*.  Hence  barley  gives 
good  crops  in  Lapland,  wherever  the 
medium  summer  heat  is  not  under  4-7® 
or  48®.  This  plant  and  the  potatoe,are 
found  as  far  north  as69|®,  near  Lynge, 
in  the  low  plains,  and  at  68®i  near  Mu- 
nioniska,  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  'I'he  alleged  celerity  of  the 
growth  of  the  Cerealia  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  applies  to  oats  and  barley,  but  not 
to  rye  or  wheat. 

Mr  Wahlemberg'  has  also  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  this  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  branch  of  botany,  by  the  disser¬ 
tations  which  he  has  published  on  the 
climate  and  vegetation  of  Lapland, 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  ;  and  Mess.  Engelhardt 
and  Parrot,  in  their  Travels  on  Mount 


Caucasus.  But  Humboldt  has  made 
much  greater  exertions  than  any  other 
to  lay  down  principles  of  general  ap¬ 
plication.  Yet,  notwithstanding  bis 
transcendent  merit,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  all  his  results  will  prove  ac¬ 
curate,  when  applied  to  every  situa¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  always  explain 
the  manner  in  which  his  data  are  pro¬ 
cured,  so  that  his  'conclusions  may 
sometimes  be  just,  where  the  reader 
does  not  find  them  satisfactory.  It  is 
by  extending  the  local  Floras  of  coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  districts,  and  then  com¬ 
paring  them  extensively  with  one  an¬ 
other,  that  this  delightful  branch  of 
Natural  History  will  be  best  impro¬ 
ved,  and  it  offers  at  present  a  rich  field 
for  the  labours  of  the  practical  and 
scientific  botanist. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

/ 

VIEW  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERIES,  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  TRAVELLERS,  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Present  Stale  of  Discooerif — Regions  yet  unexplored.  Africa. — Expedition 
to  the  Congo— Description  of  this  part  of  Africa — Eiwdition  to  tne  Niger 
— Mission  to  Ashantee — Leigh’s  Travels  in  Nubia — Excavated  Temples— 
Notices  from  Abyssinia.  Asia. — Embassy  to  China — Coast  of  Corea — 
The  LoUxhoo  Islands — Estimate  of  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
—Moorcrofi’s  Journey  into  Thibet.  South  Sea. — Expemtion  into  the 
Interior  of  New  Holland — Complete  Examination  <f  its  Coasts — Van  Die- 
men’s  Land — Mission  to  New  Zealand — Revolution  in  Oiaheite — Mariner’s 
Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  The  North  Sea. — Scoresby’s  Description 
of  the  P^r  Ice,  and  Plan  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Pole. 


There  is  no  channel  bj  which  modern 
Europeans  have  more  extended  both 
their  power  and  their  knowledge,  than 
by  the  wide  exploration  of  those  dis¬ 
tant  regions  of  the  globe,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  was  unknown  to  an¬ 
tiquity.  ^  For  this  they  are  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  improvement  in  the  art 
of  navigation,  and  to  the  maritime  en- 
terprizes,  which  this  has  enabled  them 
to  undertake.  These  began  by  dis¬ 
closing  new  worlds,  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  the  old,  and  profusely  co¬ 
vered  with  the  most  brilliant  forms  of 
wealth.  Nor  did  they  cease,  till  they 
had  traced  a  path  across  the  most  vast 
oceans,  and  surveyed  the  outline  of 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  coasts. 
The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
which  formed  the  glory  of  Drake  and 


Magellan,  forms  now  an  easy  voyage 
for  a  common  trading  vessel.  Since 
thq  adventurous  career  of  Cook,  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  grand  divisions  of  land 
and  sea,  may  be  considered  as  finally 
fixed.  Yet  are  there  not  wanting  im¬ 
portant  and  extensive  features,  which 
continue  still  withdrawn  from  our  ob¬ 
servation.  Although  the  great  out¬ 
lines  of  Asia  and  Africa  be  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  ascertained,  there  are  vast 
tracks  in  the  interior  of  these  conti¬ 
nents,  which  mountains,  deserts,  the 
violence  of  the  climate,  and  the  dread 
of  its  savage  occupants,  have  hitherto 
barred  against  European  approach. 
The  norm  still  erects  her  barrier  of 
ice,  whose  wide  circle  awfully  guards 
the  circumpolar  regions  ;  and  if  it  ever 
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opens  to  the  adrentnrous  Divisor, 
opens  perhsms  onPy  to  shut  him  in  for 
ever.  To  force  these  last  entrench* 
nents,  within  which  nature  has  en¬ 
closed  herself,  is  the  ambition  of  the 
present  age.  It  cannot  indeed  hope 
the  discovery  of  unknown  worlds  and 
golden  realms,  such  as  crowned  the 
enterprize  of  the  early  navigators.  Yet 
the  expeditions  to  which  it  prompts, 
derive  still  a  deep  interest  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  objects  of  nature  amid 
which  they  are  carried  on,  and  the 
formidable  dangers  with  which  they 
are  beset.  Britons  diwlayed  not  higher 
courage  when,  in  Egypt  or  Spain, 
they  charged  the  invincible  legions  of 
France,  than  when  they  seek  know¬ 
ledge  across  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  and  over  the  steeps  and  eter¬ 
nal  snows  of  the  Himalaya.  Nor  is 
the  aspect  of  nature  less  terrific  in  that 
northern  world,— 

**  Where  winter  holds  hit  unrejoicing  court. 
And  in  hit  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard,” 

and  where  elements  are  continually 
at  work,  by  which  the  adventurer 
may  be  dashed  in  a  moment  to  pieces. 
The  exploratory  expeditions  which 
have  been,  and  are  to  be  made,  possess 
thus  a  character  of  peril  and  adven¬ 


ture,  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  eatw 
liest  navigators,  and  g^reatly  surpassing 
what  their  successors  have  for  a  long 
time  encountered. 

It  is  now  a  considerable  time  smee, 
whether  in  the  wide  career  of  mari¬ 
time  enterprize,  or  in  the  bold  pursuH 
of  nature  into  her  last  recesses,  Bri¬ 
tain  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  other 
nations.  The  names  of  Cook  and  of 
Park  have  eclipsed  those  of  the  advea- 
turers,  thoogiv  eminent,  sent  forth 
from  the  other  couetriee  of  Europe. 
The  spirit  which  produced  them  seems 
still  as  active  as  ever,  not  only  in  the 
nation,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
adminiyf ration,  some  mem^s  of 
which  seem  animated  with  the  most 
laudable  zeal  in  this  cause.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  prospect  of  farther 
accessions  to  the  glory  which  Britain 
has  already  gained  in  this  career.  It 
appears  advisable,  therefore,  to  devote 
a  chapter  to  the  record  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  department,  whether 
it  be  of  countries  newly  discovered,  or 
those  already  known  observed  with 
greater  precision.  Even  in  those  which 
have  been  formeriy  the  most  fully  ex¬ 
plored,  the  narrative  of  the  recent  tra¬ 
veller  may  enable  us  to  trace  the 
changes  which  time  hat  effected  hi 
the  state  of  society  and  civilization. 


AFRICA. 


Amono  the  regions  which,  from  the 
mysterious  darkness  that  surrounds 
them,  have  excited  curiosity  and  in¬ 
terest,  Africa  has  long  stood  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  Rumour  has  conveyed  impres¬ 
sions,  perhaps  exaggerated,  of  king¬ 
doms  in  its  interior,  greatly  surpassing 
in  wealth  and  civilization  the  semi- 
barbarous  regions  on  its  coast.  But 
the  grand  subject  of  curiosity  has  al¬ 


ways  been  the  course  of  its  interior 
rivers.  The  direction  which  a  river,  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  navigated  by  us,  may  take 
through  savage  and  unknown  regions, 
may  be  represented  as  a  matter  in 
which  we  are  ve  y  little  concerned. 
But  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  laud¬ 
able  desire  of  completed  knowledge, 
which  makes  it  rest  uneasily  in  any 
partial  or  truncated  view  of  a  grand 
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object.  The  course  of  the  Nilei  that 
main  object  of  ancient  curiosity,  is 
now  considered  as  at  least  approxic 
mated.  With  the  modems,  the  great 
question  has  been  about  the  Niger. 
Park  indeed  settled  the  long  disputed 
question,  whether  it  flowed  east  or 
west ;  but  this  discoeery,  which  exr 
hibited  it  pouring  its  immense  stream 
into  the  unknown  depths  of  interior 
Africa,  not  towards  any  natural  or 
usual  termination,  only  deepened  the 
mystery  in  which  its  course  was  in¬ 
volved.  Under  these  circumstances 
was  formed  the  grand  double  expedi¬ 
tion,  one  part  of  which  was  destined 
to  ascend  the  Congo,  and  the  other  to 
descend  the  Niger,  hopes  being  enter¬ 
tained  that  a  meeting  would  take  place 
at  some  point  of  the  mighty  stream  of 
the  Niger-Congo ;  for  it  was  upon 
Park’s  bypotbests  of  these  two  great 
rivers  being  one,  that  the  plan  was 
founded.  None,  in  modern  times,  has 
been  more  completely  equipped,  or 
supplied  with  more  ample  means  of 
becoming  both  effectual  and  useful. 
The  command  was  given  to  Captain 
Tuckey,  an  experienced  naval  officer, 
who  had  acquired  a  greater  measure 
of  information  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  his  profession.  Along  with 
him,  for  scientific  purposes,  were  Mr 
Smith,  an  eminent  botanist,  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  geology,  and  MrCranch, 
a  self-taught  but  able  zoologist.  On 
the  3()th  June^  the  expedition  arrived 
off  Malemba.  The  natives  gave  them 
at  first  a  most  cordial  reception,  be¬ 
lieving  it  their  object  to  make  up  a 
cargo  of  slaves,  of  which  they  assured 
them  they  had  a  complete  assortment. 
On  being  slowly  and  reluctantly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  contrary,  the  chiefs  burst 
into  furious  invectives  against  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  calling  our 
own  most  gracious  sovereign  **  the 
Devil,”  on  account  of  the  stop  put  to 
the  profits  derived  by  them  from  this 
infamous  traffic.  After  sailing  a  few 


days,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Congo,  where  the^ 
line  of  150  fathoms  could  not  reach 
the  bottom.  I'he  party  felt  much  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  first  view  of  this 
river,  which,  instead  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  magnitude  they  had  been  taught 
to  expect,  scarcely  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  river  of  the  first  class. 
Betides  its  being  then  at  the  lowest, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  suffi¬ 
cient  allowance  for  its  extraordinary 
depth,  which  being  to  them  absolute¬ 
ly  unfathomable,  rendered  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  limit  the  matt  of  waters  which 
it  might  bear  into  •  the  ocean.  It 
was  bordered  with  immense  swamps, 
overgrown  with  mangrove  trees. which 
grow  in  the  very  stream  ;  and  a  'so¬ 
lemn  impression  was  produced  by  the 
deep  silence  and  shade  of  those  watery 
forests.  They  now  made  for  £m- 
bomma,  the  emporium  of  the  Congo. 
On  landing  here,  a  striking  incident 
occurred.  A  negro,  who  officiated  as 
cook's  mate,  proved  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  formerly  entrust¬ 
ed  to  a  Liverpool  captain,  who  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  him  an  European  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but,  true  to  his  calling,  chose 
rather  to  convey  him  to  St  Christo¬ 
pher’s,  and  sell  him  as  a  slave.  A 
rapturous  meeting  took  place  between 
the  father  and  son,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  as  a  festival  by  the  whole 
village.  Next  day  their  ci-deoanf  cook 
appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  African 
loyalty,  with  a  tarnished  silk-embroid¬ 
ered  coat,  silk-sash,  and  a  black  glazed 
hat,  with  an  enormous  feather.  Cap¬ 
tain  Tuckey  was  now  introduced  to 
the  Cbenoo,  or  sovereign,  who  pre¬ 
sented  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
of  Punch  in  a  puppet-show.  He  wore 
a  jacket  of  cnmson-plush,  with  huge 
gilt  buttons,  pink  sarsenet  stockings, 
red  morocco  half-boots,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  high  crowned  hat,  embroidered 
with  gold.  It  <ras  found  wholly  inv 
possible  to  convey  to  this  august  pet- 
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•ootge  any  idea  of  the  objects  of  the 
expedition.  The  terms  of  science  and 
cariosity  did  not  excite  in  his  mind  a 
sinf^Ie  idea.  He  could  put  only  two 
questions :  **  Are  you  come  to  trade?’* 
and  **  Are  you  come  to  make  war  ?** 
upon  which,  during  several  hours,  he 
rung  continual  changes,  without  being 
able  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
third  alternative.  At  length,  however, 
he  became  so  far  satisfied  of  their 
peaceable  intentions,  as  to  be  wHling 
at  least  to  accept  of  a  large  present  of 
brandy. 

Captain  Tuckey  now  sailed  up  the 
river,  here  bordered  by  high  ridges  of 
rocky  hills,  till  he  approached  the 
Yell«h^  or  great  cataract.  Hoping  to 
gain  information  about  it,  and  the 
tracts  above,  he  visited  the  Chenoo  of 
Noki,  whom  he  found  seated  in  savage 
pomp,  the  floor  covered  with  lion  and 
leopard  skins,  and  dressed  in  a  laced 
red  cloak,  and  a  high  cap,  ornamented, 
with  the  feathers  of  the  heron.  It  be> 
hoved  the  chiefs  to  approach  this  per* 
sonage  with  the  utmost  caution,  since 
once  to  tread  on  the  skins  with  which 
the  floor  was  strewed,  incurred,  even 
for  the  highest,  the  penalty  of  slavery. 
The  party  did  not  obtain  much  cour* 
tesy,  but  succeeded  in  hiring  guides. 
They  were  all  struck  with  much  sur* 
prise  at  the  view  of  the  Great  Cata* 
ract  or  Yellala,  of  the  magnitude  and 
force  of  which  they  had  formed  very 
exaggerated  ideas.  Captain  Tuckey 
says,  that  instead  of  a  new  Niagara, 
they  saw  onl^  a  comparative  brook 
bubbling  over  its  stony  bed and  Dr 
Smith  describes  it  as  a  pond  of  wa¬ 
ter  only,  with  a  fall  of  a  few  hundred 
yards.  The  river  here  has  forced  a 
passage  between  two  high  hills  of  na¬ 
ked  granite,  huge  fragments  of  which 
still  block  up  the  stream,  amid  which 
the  water  roars  furiously.  It  appears 
probable  that,  disappointed  as  to  the 
expected  appearance  of  the  cataract, 
they  underrated  its  real  magnitude,  for 


we  cannot  attach  great  probability  to 
the  hypothesis  of  part  of  it  finding  its 
way  by  subterraneous  channels.  Such 
as  it  was,  it  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  vessels  to  ascend  higher  {  and  the 
nature  of  the  country,  intersected  by 
rugged  precipices  and  deep  ravines, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  convey  the 
boats  overland.  They  were  thus  ob¬ 
liged  to  undertake  the  land  journey, 
which,  through  so  rugged  andf  broken 
a  country,  without  a  path  or  a'  guide 
on  whom  they  could  rely,  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  immense  labour.  The  villages, 
of  which  the  principal  were  CooToo, 
Ing^,  and  Mavoonda, occurred  at  great 
intervals,  which  obliged  them  often  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air.  At  length  the 
river  began  to  widen,  and  they  reach¬ 
ed  a  point,  where  all  obstadea  to  the 
navigation  ceased,  and  they  were  as¬ 
sured  that  it  continued  unobstmcted 
for  a  great  way.  Just,  however,  as 
their  voyage  was  beginning  to  assume 
a  properous  aspect,  tne  presages  b)'gaa 
to  be  felt  of  its  fatal  termination.  Their 
constitutions  were  sensibly  sinking  un¬ 
der  the  accumulation  of  fatigue.  Mr 
Tudor,  a  scientific  volunteer,  was  first 
taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  return  down 
the  Congo.  Mr  Cranch  and  Mr  Gal- 
wey,  an  intelligent  friend  of  Captain 
Tuckey,  were  soon  obliged  to  follow 
the  example.  The  commander  him¬ 
self,  felt  the  approach  of  disease,  after 
struggling  for  some  time  against  which, 
and  the  increasing  obstacles  to  the 
journey,  he  determined  to  proceed  no 
farther.  Dr  Smith,  who  was  still  well, 
expressed  deep  disappointment  at  this 
resolution,  but  he  himself  became  soon 
so  ill,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be 
conveyed  down  the  river.  On  Cap¬ 
tain  Tuckey’s  arrival  at  the  Congo,  he 
found  Tudor,  ^ranch,  and  Galwey  al¬ 
ready  dead.  S^ith  soon  followed,  and 
he  himself,  tjtough  not  affected  with 
fever,  at  length  sunk  under  a  total  ex¬ 
haustion  and  depression,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  Such  was  the  fata}  termi- 
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iMtion  of  an  expedition,  which  appear-- 
ed  to  offer  so  fair  a  promise  of  import¬ 
ant  and  Taluable  results. 

Although  the  original  object  of  this 
expedition  failed,  it  wras  yet  the  meausi 
of  gening  a  much  more  accurate  know- 
ledg^e,  both  of  the  physical  and-  morali 
quuities  of  this  part  of  Africa  than  we 
before  possessed.  From  the  d>le  Sum¬ 
mary  appended  to  the  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage,  we  shall  extract  the  passages 
tending  to  throw  the  most  important 
light  upon  these  particulara. 

**  The  country  named  Congo,-  of 
which  we  find  so  much  written  in  col¬ 
lections  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  ap¬ 
pears  tO'  be  an  undefined  tract  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  hemmed  in  between  Loango  on 
the  north,  and  Angola  on  the  south  ; 
but  to  what  extent  it  stretches  inland, 
it  would  be  difficult  to- determine ;  and 
depends  most  probably  on  the  state  of 
war  or  peace  with  the  contiguous  tribes. 
All  that  seems  to  be  known  at  present 
is,  that  the  country  is  partitioned  out 
into  a  multitude  of  petty  states  or  Che- 
nooships,  held  as  a  kind  of  fiefs  under 
some  real  or  imaginary  personage  li¬ 
ving  in  the  interior,  nobody  knows  ex¬ 
actly  where.  Captain  Tuckey  could 
only  learn  that  the  paramount  sove¬ 
reign  was  named  Blindy  N*Congo,  and 
resided  at  a  banza  named  Congo,  which 
was  six  days  journey  in  the  interior 
from  the  Tall  Trees,  where,  by  the 
account  of  the  negroes,  the  Portuguese 
had  an  establishment,  and  where  there 
were  soldiers  and  white  women.  This 
place  is  no  doubt  the  St  Salvador  of 
the  Portuguese.  These  chiefs  have 
improperly  been  called  kings  ;  their 
territories,  it  would  seem,  are  small  in 
extent,  the  present  expedition  having 
passed  at  least  six  of  them  in  the  line 
of  the  river  ;  the  last  is  that  of  Inga, 
beyond  which  are  what  they  call  bush- 
men,  or  those  dreadful  cannibals  whom 
Andrew  Battel,  Lopez,  MeroUa,  and 
others,  have  denominated  Jagpis,  or 
Giagas,  *  who  consider  human  flesh 


as  the  most  delicious  fbodi  and  goblets 
of  warm  blood  as  the  most  exquisite 
beverage  a  calumny^  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  bdieve  has  not  the 
smallest  foundation  in  fact.  From  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  native 
African,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
great  continent,  a  negpo  cannibal  has 
any  existence. 

**  That  portion  of  die  Congp  terri¬ 
tory,  through  which  the  Zaire  flows 
into  the  Southern  Atlantic,  is  not  very 
interesting,  either  in  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  surface,  its  natund 
products,  or  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  condition  of  its  native  inhabitants. 
The  first  is  unalterable ;  the  second 
and  third  are  capable  of  great  exten¬ 
sion  and  improvement,  by  artificial  and 
moral  cultivation ;  but  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  river  itsdf,  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  few  points  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Negp-o,  on 
that  coast,  which  do  not  put  on  a 
more  interesting  appearance,  in  a  phy¬ 
sical  point  of  view,  than  the  banks  of 
the  2^ire.  The  cluster  of  mountains, 
though  in-  general  not  high  (the  most 
elevated  probably  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  feet,)  are  denuded  of  all  ve¬ 
getation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
coarse  rank  grasses  ;  and  the  lower 
ranges  of  hills,,  having  no  grand  fo¬ 
rests,  as  might  be  expected  ih  such  a 
climate,  but  a  few  large  trees  only, 
scattered  along  their  sides  and  upon 
their  summits,  the  most  numerous  of 
which  are,  the  Adansonia,  Mimosa, 
Bombax,  Ficus,  and  palms  of  two  or 
three  species. 

**  Between  thefeet  of  these  hills,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  margins  of  the  river,  the 
level  alluvial  banks,  which  extend  from 
the  mouth  nearly  to  Embomma,  are 
clothed  with  a  most  exuberant  vege¬ 
tation,  presenting  to  the  eye  one  con¬ 
tinued  forest  of  tali  and  majestic  trees, 
clothed  with  foliage  of  never-fading 
verdure.  Numerous  islands  arc  also 
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Men  to  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  some  mantled  with  the  thick 
mangrove,  mingled  with  the  tall  and 
elegant  palm,  and  others  covered  with 
the  Egyptian  papyrus,  resembling  at 
a  distance  extensive  fields  of  waving 
corn.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
great  characteristic  feature  of  the 
banks  and  islands  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Zaire  is  the  manOTove,  the  palm, 
the  adansonia  and  the  bombax,  with  in* 
termediate  patches  of  papyrus ;  and  af* 
ter  the  alluvial  flats  have  ceased,  naked 
and  precipitous  mountains,  resting  on 
micaceous  slate,  which,  through  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  forms  the 
two  banks  of  the  river ;  the  only  in> 
terruption  to  this  extended  shore  of 
slate  being  a  few  narrow  ravines  in 
which  the  villages  of  the  natives  are 
situated,  amidst  clumps  of  the  wine- 
palm,  and  small  patches  of  cultivated 
ground.  On  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
also,  which  Captain  Tuckey  distin¬ 
guishes  by  the  name  of  plateaus,  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  soil  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  orainary  articles  of  food ; 
and  here  too,  numerous  small  villages 
occur  amidst  the  bombax,  the  mimosa, 
the  adansonia  and  the  palm  ;  but  the 
soil  on  the  tops  and  sides  is  of  a  hard 
clayey  nature,  incapable  of  beii^  work¬ 
ed  in  the  dry  Mason,  but  sufficiently 
productive  when  mellowed  br  the  hea¬ 
vy  rains,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  heated 
atmo^here. 

The  country  however  becomes 
greatly  improved  in  every  respect,  be¬ 
yond  the  narrows  of  the  river.  Hi> 
therto  the  general  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  geology  of  the  country 
were  mica-slate,  quartz,  and  syenite  ) 
but  here  the  rock  formation,  though 
not  entirely,  was  considerably  chan¬ 
ged  ;  the  granite  mountains  and  hills 
of  pebbly  quartz  having  given  way  to 
clay  and  ferruginous  earth,  and  the 
mica-slate  to  bme-stone.  The  banks 
of  the  Zaire  are  now  no  longer  lined 
with  continued  masMS  of  miot-slate,  ' 
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but  many  rocky  promontories  of  mar¬ 
ble  jot  into  the  river,  with  fertile  vales 
between  them  |  and  the  reaches  of  the 
river  itMlf  stretching  out  into  broad 
expanded  sheets  of  ^ater',  resembling 
so  many, mountain  lakes.  The  mater 
part  of  the  surface  was  now  fit  ror  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  towns  or  villages  follow¬ 
ed  each  other  in  constant  succession, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Congo 
territory.  Vegetation  was  more  gene¬ 
rally  dinuMd,  as  well  as  more  varied  ; 
and  rills  of  clear  water  trickled  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  joined  the 
great  river.  It  was  just  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  improved  appear, 
ance  of  the  country,  where,  from  the 
sickly  state  of  the  party,  and  the  loss 
of  their  baggage.  Captain  Tuckey  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  objects  of 
the  expedition:  and  in  some. respects 
it  was  fortunate  he  did,  as  had  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  two  or  three  days  longer,  the 
whole  party  must  unquestionably  have 
perished  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
might  perhaps  never  nsore  have  been 
heard  of. 

“  The  account  which  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  given  of  the  climate,  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  with  that  which  was 
experienced  by  Captain  T uckey.  *  The 
winter,*  says  Carli,  *  of  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  is  the  mild  spring  or  autumn 
of  Italy )  it  is  not  subject  to  rains, 
but  every  morning  there  falls  a  dew 
which  fertilizes  the  earth.*  None  of 
the  party  make  any  complaint  of  the 
climate  ;  they  speak,  on  the  contrary, 
in  their  notes  and  memoranda,  of  the 
cool,  drr,  and  refreshing  atmosphere, 
especially  after  the  western  breezes  set 
in,  which  they  usually  do  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  continue  till  midnight ;  and 
when  calm  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  the  sun  is  said  so  seldom  to  shine 
out,  that  for  four  or  five  days  together, 
they  were  unable  to  get  a  correct  al¬ 
titude  to  ascertain  the  latitude. 
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**  The  alimentary  plants  are  very 
various,  and  for  the  most  valuable  of 
them,  the  natives  are  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese.  The  staple  products  of 
the  vegetable  world  consist  of  manioc 
or  cassava,  yams,  and  maize  or  Indian 
com ;  to  which  may  be  added  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  millet  of  two  or 
three  species,  and  calavanses  ;  they 
have  besides  cabbages,  spinach,  pep* 
r,  capsicum,  the  8ugar.cane,  ana  to* 
cco.  Of  fruits  they  have  the  plan¬ 
tain  or  banana,  papaw,  oranges,  limes, 
and  pine-apples.  The  latter  fruit  was 
met  with  by  Captain  Tuckey  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  open  plains  near  the  ex. 
treme  point  of  his  journey,  and  far  be. 
yond  where  any  Europeans  had  advan¬ 
ced.  This  fruit,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  bananas,  the  one  being  from  the 
West,  the  other  from  the  East  Indies, 
(or  both  perhaps  from  the  West,) 
must  have  been  carried  up  into  the  in¬ 
terior  by  the  natives.  The  only  beve¬ 
rage  used  by  the  inhabitants,  except 
when  they  can  get  European  spirits, 
is  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  of  which 
there  are  three  distinct  species.  It  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  palm 
wine,  and  was  considered  by  the  whole 
party  as  a  very  pleasant  and  whole¬ 
some  liquor,  having  a  taste  when  fresh 
from  the  tree,  not  unlike  that  of  sweet- 
ish  cyder ;  is  veryexcellent  for  quench¬ 
ing  the  thirst,  and  for  keeping  the  bo¬ 
dy  gently  open.  When  tapped  near 
the  top,  the  juice  runs  copiously  out 
during  the  night,  but  very  little  is 
said  to  exude  in  the  day  time.  One 
of  the  species  yields  a  juice  sweeter 
than  the  rest,  and  this  being  suffered 
to  ferment,  is  said  to  produce  a  liquor 
of  a  very  intoxicating  quality.  The 
trees  are  remarkably  tall,  and  are  as¬ 
cended  by  means  of  a  flexible  hoop 
which  encloses,  at  the  same  time,  the 
body  of  the  person  intending  to  mount 
and  the  stem  of  the  tree,  against  the 
latter  of  which  the  feet  are  pressed, 
while  the  back  rests  against  the  hoop. 


At  each  step  the  hoop  is  moved  up¬ 
ward  with  the  hand,  and  in  this  way 
they  ascend  and  descend  the  highest 
trees  with  great  expeditions  should 
the  hoop  give  way,  the  consequence 
must  be  fatal. 

**  They  have  no  want  of  domestic 
animals  to  serve  them  as  food,  though 
very  little  care  appears  to  be  bestow¬ 
ed  on  them.  They  consist  chiefly  of 

foats,  hogs,  fowls,  the  common  and 
luscovy  duck,  and  pigeons ;  a  few 
sheep,  generally  black  and  white,  with 
hair  instead  of  wool.  The  Chenoo  of 
Embomma  had  obtained  from  the  For- 
tuguese  a  few  homed  cattle,  but  no 
pains  whatever  were  taken  to  increase 
the  breed.  They  have  no  beasts  of 
burden  of  any  description.  Of  wild 
animals  the  counti^  produces  grriit  va¬ 
riety,  but  the  natives  are  too  indolent 
and  inexpert  to  convert  them  to  any 
useful  puipose.  They  have  elephants, 
leopards,lions,buffaloe8,largeraonkeys 
with  black  faces,  and  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  of  antelopes,  with  which  Africa 
every  where  abounds  ;  wild  hogs,  por¬ 
cupines,  hares,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  quadrupeds,  from  which  an  ac¬ 
tive  people  would  derive  important  ad¬ 
vantages.  Guinea  fowl  and  red  legged 
partridges  are  also  abundant,  large,  and 
fine ;  and  wild  pigeons,  of  three  or  four 
species,  very  plentiful.  < 

“  The  country  appears  to  be  re¬ 
markably  free  from  teazing  and  noxi- 
ous  insects,  excepting  bugs  and  fleas 
in  the  huts,  and  the  black'  ants,  which 
erect  those  singular  mushroom-shaped 
habitations,  some  of  which  have  two 
or  three  domes,  and  sometimes  occur 
in  whole  villages.  The  party  suffered 
no  annoyance  from  scorpions,  scolo- 
pendras,  musquitoes,  which  are  almost 
universally  swarming  in  warm  climates. 
From  the  abundance  of  bees,  and  the 
hills  being  well  clothed  with  grysi, 
Congo  might  be  made  a  land  *  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.* 

*'  None  of  the  banzas  or  villages 
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seen  bj  the  party  were  of  great  es> 
tent ;  the  largcet  probably  not  exceed> 
ing  one  hundred  huts.  Embomma, 
Croloo,  and  Inga,  are  each  the  resi* 
dence  of  a  Chenoo ;  the  first  was  sup* 
posed  to  consist  of  about  sixty  huts, 
exclusive  of  the  Chenoo's  enclosure, 
and  about  five  hundred  inhabitants ; 
the  second,  one  hundred  huts,  and  from 
five  to  six  hundred  inhabitants ;  and 
the  third,  being  the  last  in  the  line  of 
the  river-within  the  kingdom  of  Con^o, 
of  seventy  huts,  and  three  hundred  in¬ 
habitants.  The  party  stationed  at  this 
banza  understood,  that  the  Chenoo 
could  command  about  two  hundred 
fighting  men,  one  hundred  of  whom 
be  can  arm  with  musquets  ;  and  with 
this  force  he  conceives  himself  to  be 
the  dread  and  terror  of  his  enemies. 
These  banzas  are  usually  placed  amidst 
groves  of  palms  and  adansonias. 

**  Leaving  out  the  paramount  sove¬ 
reign  of  Congo,  whose  existence  seems 
to  be  rather  doubtful,  the  component 
parts  of  a  tribe  or  society  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  consist  of — 1.  the  Chenoo  ;  2. 
the  members  of  his  family  ;  S.  the 
Mafooks  t  4.  Foomos  ;  5.  fishermen, 
coolies  and  labouring  people  ;  6.  do¬ 
mestic  slaves. 

“  The  title  and  authority  of  the  Che¬ 
noo  are  hereditary,  through  the  female 
line,  as  a  precaution  to  make  certain  of 
the  blood-royal  in  the  succession  ;  for 
although  the  number  of  the  Chenoo’s 
wives  is  unlimited,  none  but  the  off¬ 
spring  of  her  who  is  descended  from 
royal  blood,  can  inherit ;  and  in  de¬ 
fault  of  issue  from  any  such,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  any  other  princess  married  to 
a -private  person,  lays  claim  to  th^ 
chiefship,  and  the  consequences  are 
such  as  might  be  expected ;  feuds  and 
avil  broils  arise,  which  terminate  only 
in  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  party. 
A  Chenoo’s  daughter  has  the  pnvilege 
of  chusing  her  own  husband,  and  the 
person  she  fixes  upon  is  not  at  liberty 
to  refuse  )  but  it  is  a  perilous  distinc- 


tioB  which  is  thus  conferred  upon  him, 
as  she  has-sdso  the-privilegc  of  dispo¬ 
sing  of  hiaa  into  sUvery,  m  the  event 
of  his  toot  answering  her  expMtations. 
Aware  of  his  ticklidi  situation,  he  is 
sometimes  induced  to  get  the  start  of 
her,  and,  by  the  help  of  some  poison¬ 
ous  mixture,  with  the  efficacy  of  which 
the  people  of  Congo  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  ridshimself  of  nis  wife  and  his  fears 
at  the  same  time.  ^ 

*'  When  a  Chenoo  appears  abroad, 
one  of  his  great  officers  carries  before 
him  his  sceptre,  or  staff  of  authority, 
which  is  a  small  baton  of  black  wood, 
about  a  foot  in -length,  inlaid  with  lead 
or  copper,'  like  the  worm  of  a  screw, 
and  cross^  with  a  second  screw,  so 
as  to  form  the  figures  of  rhomboids. 
What  their  native  dresses  may  be  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  communication 
with  European  slave-dealers,  is  not 
exactly  known  }  but  little  more,  pro¬ 
bably,  than  an  apron  of  some  skin- 
cloth,  or  grass-matting ;  the  lion's  skin 
to  sit  upon,  was  said  to  be  sacred  to 
the  Chenoo,  the  touching  of  which  hr 
the  foot  of  a  common  person,  is  death 
or  slavery.  From  the  cataract  down¬ 
wards,  the  ridiculous  cast-off  dresses  of 
French  and  Portuguese  generals,  form 
no  part  of  the  native  costume  of  Congo, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  aproa, 
anklets,  bracelets,  and  necklaces,  may 
be  presumed  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  sheer  nakedness. 

-  <*  The  members  of  the  Chenoo’s  fa¬ 
mily  are  his  councillors,  by  whose  ad¬ 
vice  he  acts  in  all  matters  of  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  their 
consultations  are  generally  held  under 
the  boughs  of  the  /cm  religiosa.  In 
case  of  war,  the  elders  remain  behind 
to  take  care  of  the  village,  while  the 
brothers,  sons,  or  nearest  relations  of 
the  Chenoo,  are  usually  selected  to  con¬ 
duct,  under  him,  their  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions;  •* 

I «( The  Mafooks  are  the  collectors  of 
the  revenues,  which  are  chiefly  drived 
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from  trade ;  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  river,  they  begin  by  acting  as  lin¬ 
guists  or  interpreters  between  Uie  slave 
dealers  of  the  interior,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  purchasers ;  but,  having  made  a 
fortune,  which  was  frequently  the  case 
in  this  once  lucrative  employment,  they 
purchase  the  rank  of  Mafook,  and  from 
that  moment  are  said  to  be  dumb,  and 
utterly  unable  any  longer  to  interpret. 

**  The  Foomos  are  composed  of  that 
class  of  the  society  who  have  houses 
and  lands  of  their  own,  two  or  three 
wives,  and  perhaps  a  slave  or  two  to 
work  for  them  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country. 

“  The  fishermen,  coolies,  and  la¬ 
bouring  people,  appear  to  consist  of 
those  who  have  no  fixed  property  of 
their  own,  but  act  as  the  labourers  and 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  are  very 
much  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chenoo  or 
chief,  though  not  slaves. 

*'  Domestic  slaves  do  not  appear  to 
be  numerous,  and  are  not  considered 
SM  common  transferable  property,  and 
only  sold  for  some  great  onence,  and 
by  order  of  the  council,  when  proved 
guilty.  Saleable  slaves  are  those  un- 
happy  victims  who  have  been  taken 
prisoners  in  war,  or  kidnapped  in  the 
interior  by  the  slave-catchers,  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  profit  of  them  ;  or 
such  as  have  had  a  sentence  of  death 
commuted  into  that  of  foreign  slavery. 

**  The  worst  feature  in  the  negro 
character,  which  is  a  very  common  one 
among  all  savage  tribes,  is  the  little 
estimation  in  which  the  female  sex  is 
held  {  or  rather,  their  esteeming  them 
in  no  other  way  than  as  contributing 
to  their  pleasures  and  to  their  sloth. 
Yet,  if  this  was  the  extent  to  which 
female  degradation  was  subject,  some 
palliation  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state 
of  the  society ;  but  the  open  and  bare¬ 
faced  mapner  in  which  both  wives  and 
daughters  were  offered  for  hire,  from 
the -.Chenoo  or  chief,  to  the  private 


gentleinoHt  to  any  and  all  of  the  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  the  expedition,  wm 
too  disgusting  to  admit  of  any  excuse. 
Some  of  the  Chenoos  had  no  less  th«n 
fifty  wives,  or  women,  and  the  Ma- 
fooKS  from  ten  to  twenty,  any  of  which 
they  seemed  readv  to  dispose  of,  for  the 
time,  to  their  white  visitors ;  and  the 
women  most  commonly,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  were  equally  ready  to 
offer  themselves,  and  greatly  offended 
when  their  offer  was  not  accepted.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  whether 
they  are  lent  out  by  their  tyrants,  or 
on  their  own  accord,  the  object  is  sole¬ 
ly  that  of  obtaining  the  wages  of  pros¬ 
titution  t  the  heart  and  the  passions 
bad  no  share  in  the  transaction.  It  is 
just  possible,  that  this  facility  in  trans¬ 
ferring  women  to  the  embraces  of  stran¬ 
gers,  IS  confined  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  have  had  commu¬ 
nication  with  Europeans,  who  have  en¬ 
couraged  such  connexions  ;  though  it 
must  be  admitted,  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  very  little  difference,  in  this 
respect,  appears  to  have  been  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  in  places  be¬ 
yond  where  slave.dealers  are  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  visiting.  Captain  Tuckey,  how¬ 
ever,  says,  that  in  no  one  instance,  be¬ 
yond  Embomma,  did  they  find  the 
men  allant  en  avant  in  their  offer  of  the 
women  t  but  the  Embomma  men  said, 
falsely,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  wu 
only  their  ignorance,  and  the  little  in¬ 
tercourse  they  had  with  white  men, 
that  prevented  it ;  and  that  any  of 
them  would  think  themselves  honour¬ 
ed  by  giving  up  his  wife  or  daughter 
to  a  white  man. 

f  **  No  such  licentious  conduct,  it 
would  seem,  is  sanctioned  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  where  natives  are  the  only  par^ 
ties  concerned,  an  intrigue  with  ano¬ 
ther  man's  wife  entails  slavery  on  both 
the  offenders  t  and  if  the  wife  of  a  Che¬ 
noo  should  go  astray,  he  inflicts  what 
punishment  he  may  think  fit  on  the 
lady,  but  the  paramour  must  suffer 
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death.  Mr  Fitamaurioe  atatea,  that 
an  inatance  of  thia  kind  occurred  while 
he  waa  atationed  at  Embomtna.  The 
man  waa  iirat  carried  to  Sherwood,  the 
mate  of  a  alave.ahip  then  trading  in  the 
river,  and  offered  to  him  for  aale }  but, 
on  being  rejected, thoaewho  had  charge 
of  him  TOund  hia  handa  and  feet,  and, 
without  farther  ceremony,  threw  him 
into  the  river. 

**  It  ia  a  atrange  inconaiatency  of 
human  feeling,  that,  in  all  uncultivated 
aocietiea,  the  weaker  aex  ahould  be 
doomed  to  perform  the  moat  laborioua 
drudgery.  In  Congo,  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  the  aearch  after  food 
in  the  wooda  and  on  the  plaina,  fre¬ 
quently  the  catching  of  fiah,  devolve 
wholly  on  the  women  ;  while  the  men 
either  aaunter  about,  or  idle  away  the 
time  in  laying  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  or  in  atringing  beada,  or  aleep- 
ing  in  their  huta :  if  employed  at  all, 
it  la  in  weaving  their  little  mata  or  capa, 
a  kind  of  light  work  more  appropriate 
to  the  other  aex,  or  in  atrumming  on 
aome  rouaical  inatrument. 

**  Their  indolent  dispoaition,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prevent  them  from  in¬ 
dulging  an  immoderate  fondneaa  for 
dancing,  more  eapecially  on  moonlight 
nighta.  No  feats  of  activity  are  dis¬ 
played  in  thia  species  of  amusement, 
which  conaista  chiefly  in  various  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  arms,  and  gesticulations  of 
the  body,  not  altogether  the  most  de¬ 
cent.  The  pleasure  it  affords  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  hnrty  peals  of  laughter. 
They  are  also  fond  ot  singing  ;  but  it 
is  only  a  monotonous  drawling  of  the 
voice,  not  very  well  calculated  to  de¬ 
light  the  ears  of  the  auditors.  Their 
musical  instruments  are,  a  sort  of  gui¬ 
tar,  or  lyre,  of  the  rudest  kind,  homa, 
ihells,  and  drums  ;  and  sometimes  ca¬ 
labashes,  filled  with  small  stones,  to 
make  a  rattling  noise.  They  have  songs 
on  love,  war,  hunting,  palm  wine,  and 
t  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which 
have  been  attempted  to  be  written  down 


and  translated  by  Captain  T uck^,  but 
in  so  imperfect  a  manner,  and  so  much 
defaced,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  made 
out. 

**  In  all  the  memoranda  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  employed  on  the  expedition, 
the  natives  of  Congo  are  represented 
as  a  lively  and  good-humourw  race  of 
men,  extremely  hospitable  to  strangen, 
and  always  ready  to  share  their  pit¬ 
tance,  sometimes  scanty  enough,  with 
the  passing  visitor.  In  one  of  the  notes 
only,  they  are  characterixed  as  shrewd, 
cunning,  and  thievish.  Men  living  in 
a  state  of  society  like  theirs,  have  oc¬ 
casion  for  all  their  shrewdness  and  ctm- 
ning  ;  but,  with  respect  to  their  thie¬ 
vish  propensity,  though  common  to  al¬ 
most  all  savage  and  haU-civilized  tribes, 
the  testimony  of  Captain  Tuckey  is 
rather  in  favour  of  their  honesty.  It 
is  true,  that  when  returning  down  the 
river  in  a  sickly  and  helpless  condition, 
and  in  great  haste  and  anxiety  to  reach 
the  vessels,  some  trifling  advantage  was 
taken  to  pilfer  part  of  their  baggage  ) 
but  it  is  in  favour  of  these  people,  that, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
distressed  situation  of  the  party,  they 
were  able  to  bring  away  with  them  any 
part  of  their  scattered  property. 

**  The  stature  of  the  men  of  Congo 
is  that  of  the  middle  size  j  and  their 
features,  though  nearest  to  those  of 
the  negro  tribe,  are  neither  so  strong¬ 
ly  marked,  nor  so  black  as  -the  Afn- 
cans  are  in  general.  They  are  not  only 
represented  as  being  more  pleasing,  but 
also  as  wearing  the  appearance  of  ^reat 
simplicity  and  innocence.  Captain 
Tuckey  could  not  discover  among  the 
people  any  national  physiognomy ;  but 
few  nmlattoes ;  and  many  had  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  southern  Europeans.  The  dis¬ 
covery,  by  the  party,  of  burnt  bones, 
and  of  human  skulls,  hangingfrom  trees, 
might  have  led  to  the  injurious  idea  of 
their  being  addicted  to  the  eating  of 
human  fle»,  had  no  further  inquiries 
been  made  concerning  them  t  accounts 
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of  cannibalism  have  been  inferred  by 
travellers  on  a{^>earance8  no  better 
founded  than  these ;  and  it  iaprobable, 
that  the  many  idle  stories  repeated  by 
the  Capuchin  and  other  missionaries  to 
Congo,  of  the  Giagas  and  Anzicas, 
their  immediate  neighbours,  delighting 
in  human  flesh,  may  have  had  no  other 
foundation  than  their  fears,  worked 
upon  by  the  stories  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes,  who  always  take  care  to  re¬ 
present  one  another  in  a  bad  light,  and 
usually  fix  upon  cannibalism  as  the 
worst. 

'  **  Ignorance  has  always  been  ac¬ 
count^  the  prolific  mother  of  super¬ 
stition.  Those  of  the  negroes  of  Congo 
would  be  mere  subjects  of  ,  ridicule,  if 
they  were  harmless  to  society,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Every  man 
has  his  fetiche^  and  some  at  least  a  do- 
sen,.  being  so  many  tutelary  deities, 
against  every  imaginable  evil  that  may 
befal  them.  The  word  is  Portuguese, 
feitifo,  and  signifies  a  charm,  witch¬ 
craft,  magic,  &c. ;  and  what  is  remark¬ 
able  enough,  it  is  in  universal  use  among 
all  the  negro  tribes  of  the  Western 
Coast. 

..  . «  There  is  nothing  so  vile  in  nature, 
that  does  not  serve  for  a  negro’s  fe¬ 
tiche  ;  the  horn,  the  hoof,  the  hair,  the 
teeth,  and  the  bones  of  ail  manner  of 
quadrupeds ;  the  feathers,  beaks,  claws, 
akulls,  and  bones  of  birds  ;  the  heads 
and  skine  of  snakes ;  the  shells  and  fins 
of  fishes  ;  pieces  of  old  iron,  copper, 
wood,  seeds  of  plants,  and  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  all,  or  most  of  them,  strung 
together.  In  the  choice  of  a  fetiche, 
they  consult  certain  persons  whom  they 
call  fetiche- men,  who  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  to  form  a  kirid  of  priesthood,  the 
oiembers  of  which  preside  at  the  altar 
of  superstition.  Asa  specimen  of  these 
senseless  appendages  to  the-  dress  and 
the  dwelling  of  every  negro,  the  follow- 
iog  represents  one  which  the  wearer 
considered  as  an  infallible  charm  against 
poison  j  the  materials  are,  an  European 


padlock,  in  the  iron  of  which  they  have 
contrived  to  bury  a  cowrie  shell,  and 
various  other  matters,  the  bill  of  a  bird, 
and  the  head  of  a  snake  ;■  these  are  sus- 
nded  from  a  rosary  consisting  of  the 
ans  of  a  species  of  dolichott  strung  al¬ 
ternately  with  the  seeds  of  some  other 
plant.  Others,  with  some  little  varia¬ 
tion,  are  considered  as  protections 
against  the  effects  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning,  against  the  attacks  of  the  alliga¬ 
tor,  the  hippopotamus,  snakes,  lions, 
tigers,  &c.  &c.  And  if  it  should  so 
happen,  as  it  sometimes  does,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  guardian  genius,  the  wearer 
should  perish  by  the  very  means  against 
which  he  had  adopted  it  as  a  precau¬ 
tion,  no  blame  is  ascribed  to  any  negli¬ 
gence  or  want  of  virtue  on  the  part  of 
the  fetiche,  but  to  some  offence  given 
to  it  by  the  possessor,  for  which  it  has 
permitted  the  punishment.  On  this 
account,  when  a  man  is  about  to  com¬ 
mit  a  crime,  or  do  that  which  his  con¬ 
science  tells  him  he  ought  not  to  do, 
he  lays  aside  his  fetiche,  and  covers  up 
his  deity,  that  he  may  not  be  privy  to 
the  deed.  Some  of  the  persons  of  the 
expedition  shewed  to  one  of  the  chief 
men  a  magnet,  which  he  said  was  very 
bad  fetiche  for  black  man  ;  he  was  too 
lively,  and  had  too  much  savey*' 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  the  very 
learned  observations  of  Mr  Brown,  on 
the  botanical  character  of  the  Congo 
territory,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  tropical  regions. 

The  relation  which  the  vegetation 
of  the  eastern  shores  of  equinoctial 
Africa  has  to  that  of  the  west  coast, 
we  have  at  present  no  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  ;  for  the  few  plants,  chiefly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mozam¬ 
bique,  included  in  Loureiro’s  Flora 
Cochinebinensis,  and  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  collected  by  Mr  Salt  on  the  same 
part  of  the  coast,  do  not.  afford  mate¬ 
rials  for  comparison.  - 
.  **  The  character  of  the  collections 
of  Abyssinian  plants,  made  by  Mr  Salt 
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in  his  two  journeys^  forming  part  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks*!  herbarium,  and 
amounting  to  about  260  species,  is 
somewhat  extratropical,  ana  has  but 
little  affinity  to  that  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

**  To  the  Flora  of  Egypt,  that  of 
Congo  has  still  less  relation,  either  in 
the  number  or  proportions  of  its  natu> 
ral  families  :  the  herbarium,  however, 
includes  several  species  which  also  be* 
long  to  Egypt,  asNymphz  alotus,  Cy* 
perus  papyrus  and’articulatus,Spheno- 
clea  aeylanica,  Glinus  lotoides,  Ethulia 
conyzoides,  and  Grangea  maderaspa- 
tana. 

*<  Of  the  many  remarkable  genera 
and  orders  characterising  the  vegeta.. 
tion  of  South  Africa,  no  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  herbarium  from  Congo. 
This  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
because,  even  in  Abyssinia,  a  few  re¬ 
mains,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  these  cha¬ 
racteristic  tribes,  have  been  met  with ; 
as  the  Protea  Abyssinica,  observed  by 
Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  Abyssinicum, 
and  Geisorrhiza  Abyssinica,  found  by 
Mr  Salt. 

'■  **  Between  the  plants  collected  by 
Professor  Smith  in  the  island  of  St 
Jago,  and  those  of  the  Congo  herba¬ 
rium,  there  is  very  little  affinity ;  great 
part  of  the  orders  and  genera  being 
different,  and  not  more  than  three  spe¬ 
cies,  of  which  Cassia  occidentalis  is  one. 


indigenous  species,  nor  have  any  of  the 
principal  genera,  characterising  the  ve¬ 
getation  of  that  island,  beefi  found  ei- 
uier'on  the  bimks  of  the  Congo,  or  on 
any  other  part  of  this  coast  Africa. 

**  There  appears  so  be  some  affinity 
between  the  vegetation  of  the  banks  of 
the  Congo,  aifo  that  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
This  affinity,  however,  consists  more 
in  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in 
several  natural  families  and  extensive 
or  remarkable  genera,  than  in  identity 
of  species,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
very  few  in  common. 

**  The  Flora  of  Congo  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  equinoctial  coun¬ 
tries  still  more  remote. 

*'  With  that  of  India,  it  agrees  not 
only  in  the  proportions  of  many  of  its 
principal  families,  or  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  equinoctial  relation,  but  al¬ 
so,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  genera  of  which  several  of  these 
families  consist ;  and  there  are  even 
about  forty  species  common  to  these 
distant  regions. 

**  To  the  vegetation  of  equinoctial 
America  it  has  certainly  much  less  affi¬ 
nity.  Several  genera,  however,  which 
have  not  yet  been  observed  in  India  or 
New  Holland,  are  common  to  this  part 
of  Africa  and  America :  and  there  are 
upwards  of  thirty  species  in  the  Congo 
herbarium,  which  are  also  natives  of 


being  common  to  both.  To  judge 
from  this  collection  of  St  Jago,  it 
would  seem  that  the  vegetation  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  is  of  a  character  in¬ 
termediate  between  that  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  continent  and  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
ot^which  the  Flora  has,  of  course,  still 
less  connexion  with  that  of  Congo. 

“It  might  perhaps  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  that  the  examination  of  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Congo  would  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  origin,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  of  the  Flora  of  St  He¬ 
lena.  This,  however,  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  case ;  for  neither  has  a  single 


the  opposite  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Gui¬ 
ana.*’ 

A  fate  similarly  and  equally  fatal 
attended  the  military  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  which,  under  Major  Peddie, 
was  destined  to  descend  the  Niger.  In¬ 
stead  of  following  the  traces  of  Park, 
and  ascending  the  Gambia,  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  route  by  the  Rio 
Nunez,  and  the  country  of  the  Fou- 
lahs,  which  was  shorter,  indeed,  but 
difficult  and  unexplored.  On  reaching 
Kacundy,  at  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Nunez,  tie  was  seized  with  fever,  arid 
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died.  The  command  then-devolred  on 
Captab  Campbell,  who,  on  the  Ist 
February,  set  out  from  Kacundy.  By 
this  time  they  had  lost  so  many  of 
their  beasts  of  burden,  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  employ,  in  transporting  the 
baggage,  the  fine  Arabian  horses  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  ofiBcers,  who 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  great  peril 
of  their  health.  After  a  painful  march 
.of  about  twelve  days,  the  party  ar¬ 
rived  at  Panletta,  about  150  miles  be¬ 
yond  Kacundy.  Although  Captain 
Campbell,  in commencinghis journey, 
had  held  a  communication  with  the 
King  of  the  Foulahs,  and  obtained 
protestations  of  friendship,  the  natives 
were  struck  with  evident  alarm  when 
they  saw  so  gp’eat  a  body  of  foreigners 
about  to  enter  their  territory.  Under 
various  pretexts  the  party  were  detained 
at  the  frontier  for  four  months,  during 
which  they  had  to  struggle  with  all 
the  hardships  of  ah  unhealthy  climate. 
At  length  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  all  their  equip¬ 
ments  and  .supplies,  placed  them  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  returning.  By 
this  time  nearly  all  their  animus  were 
dead,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have 
their  baggage  transported  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  a  system  which  exposed  them  to 
constant  vexation,  and  frequent  pillag^. 
They  arrived  at  Kacundy,  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  man,  but  in  a  very  ex¬ 
hausted  state,  and  Captain  Campbell, 
two  days  after,  sunk  under  the  pres* 

'  sure  of  disease  and  distress  of  mind. 

During  the  present  year,  a  narra¬ 
tive  was  published,  which  excited  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  though  doubts  still 
exist  as  to  the  degree  or  credit  due  to 
.it.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  James  Ri¬ 
ley,  master  of  the  brig  Commerce, 
who,  in  1815,  was  wrecked  on  the 
4eser.t  coast  of  Western  Africa.  He 
igi^es  the  usuVl  description  of  the  dreary 
jaod  desolate  eharacter  of  that  vast 
plain,  of  the  rude  character  of  the  in¬ 


habitants,  and  the  inhuman  traffic  made 
of  those  whom  the  frequent  chance  of 
shipwreck  on  this  unknown  shore  de¬ 
livers  into  their  hands.  But  the  chief 
interest  arises  from  his  meeting  with 
Bidi  Hamet,  an  extensive  travelling 
merchant,  who,  in  that  capacity,  had 
visited  Tombuctoo  and  other  parts  of 
Soudan.  The  particulars  of  his  jour¬ 
neys  were  taken  down  by  Riley  from 
his  own  verbal  narrative.  He  descri¬ 
bed  Tombuctoo  as  six  times  more  po¬ 
pulous  than  Mogadore,  which  would 
make  it  contain  upwards  of  200,000 
inhabitants.  The  population  appear¬ 
ed  to  him,  as  it  had  done  to  Adams, 
to  be  entirely  negra;  and  he  says, 
“  the  people  of  Tombuctoo  do  not 
fear  or  worship  God  like  the  Moosel- 
mans,  but  like  the  people  of  Soudan.** 
According  to  him,  there  is  a  separate 
town,  divided  off  from  the  other  by  a 
strong  wall,  in  which  Mahometans  are 
permitted  to  reside.  '  Like  Adams,  he 
described  the  ordinary  houses  as  built 
of  earth  and  reeds,  but  those  of  the 
great  men  as  built  of  stone ;  that  of  the 
king,  as  large  and  lofty.  There  is  on¬ 
ly  a  small  river  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  town,  whence  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  supplied  with  water,  and 
when  it  dries  up,  as  it  occasionally 
does,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
great  river,  situated  about  an  hour*s 
ride  of  a  camel  to  the  south.  ' 

Besides  his  journeys  to  Tombuctoo, 
Sidi  Hamet  gave  an  account  of  an¬ 
other,  which,  if  genuine,  extends  still 
further  our  knowledge  of  interior  Afri¬ 
ca.  He  accompanied  thence  a  cara¬ 
van,  sent  hy  the  King  or  Shegar,  to  a 
great  city  called  Wassanah,  situated 
far  to  the  east  and  south.  Two  hours 
ride  brought  them  to  the  banks  of'the 
great  river,  (Niger),  which  he  calls 
Zolibib,  (evidently  the  Joliba  of 
Park),  and  they  followed  its  course. 
For  six  days  its  direction  continued  a 
little  to  the  south-of-east,  then  a  high 
mountain  turned  it  more  to  the  south- 
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east.  They  afterwards  left  the  river, 
but,aftertravellingfifteen  days  through 
a  rocky  and  hilly  country,  again  joinira 
it.  They  now  continued  their  journey 
for  thirty-six  days,  all  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  six,  were  along  the  hanks  of  the 
river,  which  floweo  constantly  south¬ 
east,  and  at  last  nearly  south.  At  last 
they  came  to  WaSsanah,  a  great  city, 
containing  twice  the  population  of 
Tomhuctoo,  and  situated  in  a  highly- 
cultivated  country.  The  river  is  so 
hroad  that  a  man  can  with  difficulty 
he  seen  on  the  opposite  hank.  On 
each  side  is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with 
plains  intervening.  The  city  is  envi¬ 
roned  with  a  very  large  wall,  huilt  of 
stones  without  cement ;  the  houses  of 
the  same  materials,  roofed  with  reeds 
and  palm  leaves.  The  king  was  a  tall 
young  man,  called  Oleehoo,  who  re¬ 
sides  in  a  large  and  lofty  palace,  huilt 
of  stone,  with  a  species  of  cement.  He 
was  said  to  a  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
wives,  and  ten  thousand  slaves ;  he  rides 
on  an  elephant,  attended  hy  two  hun¬ 
dred  guards.  The  people  had  boats 
made  of  large  trees  hollowed  out,  hold¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  {  and 
the  king's  brother  told  one  of  Riley's 
companions,  that  they  were  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  carrying  slaves  down  the  river, 
first  south  and  then  west,  when  they 
came  to  the  great  toater,  where  they 
sold  them  to  a  pale  people,  who,  by 
the  commodities  they  gave  in  exchange, 
were  evidently  Europeans.  The  voy¬ 
age  would  occupy  three  moons.  The 
Wassanese,  who  had  been  down  the 
river,  added,  that  the  pale  people  lived 
iu  great  boats,  and  had  guns,  making 
a  noise  like  thunder.  The  importance 
of  this  information,  if  genuine,  with  a 
view  to  the  great  (question  of  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Niger,  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Amid  the  disastrous  result  of  all  the 
preconcerted  attempts  to  explore  Afri¬ 
ca,  this  year  was  marked  by  the  un¬ 


expected  opening  of  a  communication 
with  an  African  kingdom,  surpassing 
in  splendour  and  civilization  any 
the  hitherto-discovered  native  states. 
Rumours  had,  indeed,  been  received  of 
Asiente,  Asiante,  or  Ashantee,  as  a 
great  country,  situated  behind  those 
states  on  the  Gold  Coast  with  which 
the  Europeans  were  accustomed  to 
hold  intercourse.  Even  the  Tripoli 
merchants  mentioned  this  place  to  Mr 
Lucas  as  the  termination  of  their  great 
caravan  route  across  Africa.  It  re¬ 
mained,  however,  to  Europeans  littk 
more  than  a  name  till,in  1 808,a  tragpcai 
series  of  events  conveyed  the  most  for¬ 
midable  impression  of  its  power  and 
existence.  A  war  having  broken  out 
between  this  nation  and  that  of  the 
Fantees,  the  most  powerful  state  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  tlie  Ashantees,  with  m 
great  force,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  latter.  The  Fantees,  totally  rout¬ 
ed,  fled  into  Anamaboe,  whither  they 
were  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  put 
all  to  the  sword  except  those  who 
escaped  into  the  English  fort.  It  too 
was  besieged,  but  was  successfully  de¬ 
fended  by  a  handful  of  the  British 
against  the  immense  force  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  Ashantees,  struck  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  valour  displayed  by 
their  new  opponents,  shewra  a  desire 
to  open  a  communication  with  them. 
The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
struck,  not  only  with  the  wealth  and 
splendour,  but  even  with  the  orderly 
deportment,  polished  manners,  and 
correct  moral  feeling  displayed  by 
this  new  people.  The  Ashantees,  in 
return,  eager  for  improvement,  and 
particularly  for  opening  an  inter- 
course  with  the  sea,  shewed  every  dis¬ 
position  to  cultivate  European  con¬ 
nexion.  Two  subsequent  invasions,  in 
1811  and  in  1816,  drew  closer  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  two  nations, 
and  at  length  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  mission  to  Cummazee,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Ashantee.  Mr  James,  Mr  Bow- 
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dich,  and  Mr  Hutchison,  were  placed 
at  its  head.  The  detailed  narratiee  of 
this  mission  was  not  given  to  the  pub* 
lie  till  some  time  after  the  period  of 
which  we  are  treating.  Meantime,  the 
following  letter,  published  at  the  time, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  first  impres* 
•ion  made  on  the  English  by  the  view 
of  this  vast  and  barbarous  capital. 

**  Cummazee,  June  1 817. — Our  jour¬ 
ney  hither  by  roads  almost  impassable, 
and  through  wilds  seldom  traversed 
(having,  in  our  passage  through  one 
forest,  been  four  days  deprived,  by  its 
impervious  foliage,  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,)  has  been  additionally  lengthened 
by  the  indisposition  of  one  of  our  party 
on  the  road,  and  our  detention  within 
thirty  miles  of  this  place  a  whole  week, 
during  the  deliberation  of  the  king  on 
the  propriety  of  our  admission  into  his 
capital.  We  are,  however,  at  length 
samly  arrived  within  Cummazee,  and 
have  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  our 
surprise  at  the  grandeur  and  decorum 
which  it  exhibits.  The  limits  of  my 
time  will  not  permit  more  than  a  hasty 
description  of  a  few  of  the  leading  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  here  arrested  our  at¬ 
tention.  On  our  entrance  into  the  city, 
containing  a  population  of  200,000 
■ouls,  we  were  most  graciously  recei¬ 
ved  in  full  state  by  the  king,  whom 
we  find  a  prince  liberal  in  his  senti¬ 
ments,  dignified  in  his  deportment,  and 
of  a  generous  disposition.  His  court 
is  most  splendid,  and  when  he  appears 
in  state,  he  is  usually  attended  by 
2000  persons ;  among  his  numerous 
attendants,  we  notice  his  cook,  who  is 
preceded  by  a  massy  service  of  plate. 
Our>  reception  was  highly  flattering. 
After  saluting  his  Majesty,  we  passed 
along  a  line  of  vast  extent,  consisting 
of  the  caboseers  of  the  countries  and 
towns  tributary  to  Ashantee  and  their 
troops,  and  were  then  placed  beneath 
a  large  ti^e  to  receive  their  compli¬ 
ments  in  return  ;  the  whole  ceremony 
of  introduction  lasting  from  two  till 


eight  o'clock.  Our  party  has  been 
also  honoured  with  a  visit  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  sisters  of  the  king  j  they  are 
women  of  dignified  and  affable  man¬ 
ners,  and  appear  totally  free  from  that 
curiosity  common  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  natives  t  the  easy  and  elegant 
manner  in  which  they  were  ushered  in 
and  out  of  our  abode  by  the  captain 
in  waiting,  might  have  raised  a  blush 
in  many  a  modem  European  courtier. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  palace  and  its 
decorations  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
On  our  first  visit  we  waited,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  one  of  the  outer 
courts.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
variety  of  oblong  courts  and  regular 
squares,  the  former  presenting  arcades 
along  one  side,  some  of  round  arches 
symmetrically  turned,  having  a  skele¬ 
ton  of  bamboo ;  the  architraves  and 
bases  exuberantly  adorned  with  very 
bold  fan  and  trellis  work  of  Egyptian 
character }  they  have  a  suite  of  rooms 
over  them,  with  small  windows  of  wood¬ 
en  lattice,  of  intricate  but  regular  car¬ 
ved  work,  and  some  with  frames  of 
gold.  The  squares  have  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  on  each  side,  open  in  front,  with 
two  supporting  pillars,  which  break 
the  view,  and  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  the  proscenium  of  the  stage  of  the 
older  Italian  theatres  :  they  are  lofty 
and  regular,  with  cornices  of  a  very 
bold  fanwork  in  alto  relievo  ;  a  drop 
curtain  of  curiously  plaited  cane  is 
suspended  in  front,  and  in  each  we  ob¬ 
served  splendid  furniture— such  as 
chairs  embossed  with  gold,  stools  and 
couches  of  rich  silk,  or  scattered  re¬ 
galia.  The  most  ornamented  part  of 
the  Palace  is  that  appropriated  to  the 
women,— we  have  passed  through  it 
once.  Except  two  open  door  ways, 
the  front  of  some  of  these  apartments 
is  closed  by  pannels  of  curious  open 
carving,  conveying  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  at  first  sight  to  a  florid  Gothic 
slocen ;  one  front  was  entirely  closed, 
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and  had  two  curious  doors  of  a  low 
Saxon  arch,  and  strengthened  or  bat¬ 
tened  with  wood  work,  canred  in  high 
relief  and  painted  red.  Doors  chan¬ 
cing  to  open  as  we  passed  through  this 
quarter  of  the  palace,  surprised  us  with 
a  glinnpse  of  large  apartments  in  corners 
we  could  not  have  imagined — the  most 
secret  appearing  the  most  superb.  In 
our  daily  course  through  the  palace 
there  is  always  a  delay  of  several  mi¬ 
nutes  before  the  door  separating  the 
squares  is  opened :  the  inmost  square 
is  the  council  chamber.  To-day,  after 
a  delay  of  nearly  an  hour  (  which  seems 
an  indispensible  ceremony)  in  the  out¬ 
er  court,  where  we  were  amused  with 
a  constant  variety  of  parade  and  bustle, 
from  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dignitaries  and  their  retinue,  we 
were  conducted  to  a  large  inner  court, 
where  the  king,  encircled  by  a  varied 
profusion  of  insignia,  even  more  sump¬ 
tuous  than  we  had  yet  witnessed,  sat 
at  the  end  of  two  long  files  of  coun¬ 
sellors,  caboseers,  and  captains.  They 
were  all  seated  under  their  umbrellas 
of  scarlet  and  yellow  cloth,  silks, 
shawls,  cotton  of  glaring  variety,  and 
decorated  with  carved  and  golden  pe- 
licaos,panthers,  baboons,  crescents,  &c. 
on  the  top ;  their  shape  generally  that 
of  a  dome.  Distinct  and  pompous  re¬ 
tinues  were  placed  around,  with  gold 
elephant  taUs  to  keep  off  the  flies, 
old-beaded  swords,  embossed  mus- 
ets,  and  many  other  splendid  novel¬ 
ties,  too  numerous  for  insertion.  Each 
chief  was  supported  by  the  dignitaries 
of  his  own  province  to  his  right  and 
left,  and  it  was  truly  concilium  in  con- 
silio.  We  have  observed  only  one  horse 
here,  which  is  kept  by  the  Chief  Cap¬ 
tain,  more  for  state  than  use ;  the  great 
people  all  riding  bullocks.  The  pre¬ 
sents  from  the  Company  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty  called  forth  a  surprise,  only  equal¬ 
led  by  his  warm  and  dignified  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  them  ;  his  feelings  are  evi¬ 
dently  most  auspicious  towards  us,  and 


we  have  only  to  dread  the  jealousy  of 
the  Moors,  many  of  whom  are  tributary 
to  this  monarch  ;  or  the  intrigues  of 
other  neighbours,  more  dangerous,  as 
they  are  more  civilized  and  artful.'* 

The  friendly  footing  in  which  Bri¬ 
tain  stood  with  Mahomed  Ali,  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  enterpnze  of  her  travellers  to 
push  their  researches  in  that  direction. 
Eg^pt  itself  being  one  of  the  most 
frequented  routes  of  modern  travellers, 
and  carefully  examined  by  the  savans 
employed  in  the  French  expedition, 
was  supposed  to  present  little  novel¬ 
ty,  though  more  diligent  research  has 
shewn  otherwise.  Curiosity  was  first 
attracted  by  Nubia,  the  region  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile. 
With  the  exception  of  a  limited  ex¬ 
cursion  by  Norden,  it  had  not  been 
traversed  by  modern  travellers,  who 
could  not  venture  themselves  unpro¬ 
tected  among  its  barbarous  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  yet  I^bia  presents  monuments 
almost  rivalling  those  of  Egypt  in  gran¬ 
deur,  and  of  a  character  so  distinct,  as 
to  be  objects  of  curiosity  even  to  those 
who  have  most  fully  surveyed  the  lat¬ 
ter.  While  the  temples  of  Egypt  are 
edifices  raised  above  ground,  those  of 
Nubia  are  excavated  rocks,  and  some 
almost  of  mountain  magnitude  have 
been  hewn  into  temples,  and  chiselled 
into  sculpture.  Mr  Legh  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  this  career.  After  lea¬ 
ving  Syene,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  the  first  striking  object  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  cataracts,  which  did  not 
appear  to  answer  the  fame  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  They  were  merely  formed  by  the 
nver  forcing  its  way  in  a  contracted 
channel,  among  rocks  of  granite,  or 
rather  syenite,  which  formed  several 
ledges  across  it;  yet  '*  the  wild  disorder 
of  the  granite  rocks,  which  present 
every  variety  of  grotesque  shape,  the 
absence  of  all  cultivation,  the  murmur 
of  the  water,  and  the  savage  and  deso- 
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late  character  of  the  whole  icene,  form 
a  picture  that  exceeds  all  power  of 
description.**  The  mountains  on  both 
aides,  which,  in  Upper  E^pt,  had  left 
a  valley  of  a  few  miles  in  breadth,  now 
entirely  closed  in,  leaving  scarcely  a 
few  patches,  on  which  dates  could  be 
planted.  The  varied  population  of 
£gypt  was  supplanted  by  the  Bara- 
bras  or  Berbers,  who  are  described 
as  a  harmless,  frank,  and  honest  peo> 

fie,  though  rigid  Mahometans.  Mr 
.egh  penetrated,  without  difficulty, 
to  Dehr  or  Derri,  but  was  there  some* 
what  roughly  treated  by  the  CachefF, 
who  exacted  from  him  a  6ne  Damascus 
blade,  worth  500  piastres.  This  ad¬ 
venture  deterred  him  from  advancing 
further  than  Ibrim,  which  he  found 
destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes.  He 
thus  did  not  penetrate  deep  into  Nu¬ 
bia,  nor  to  Ipsambul,  its  most  striking 
and  remarkable  monument.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  details,  however,  will  be  found 
interesting : — 

**  On  the  28th  we  arrived  at  Dakki. 
The  Propylon  and  Temple  here  are 
quite  perfect,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
are  much  better  preserved  than  any 
we  had  seen  above  Essouan  ;  they  are 
in  high  relief. 

^‘TheTemple  consists  of  four  apart¬ 
ments,  two  of  which  seem  to  huve  been 
restored,  or  of  more  recent  date  than 
the  others ;  at  their  junction  on  the 
outside,  on  the  western  wall,  is  an  in¬ 
scription  relating  to  Adrian,  but  we 
could  not  decipher  it.  Two  columns 
form  the  entrance  into  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  bst  apartment,  where  the 
hieroglyphics  are  most  beautiful,  there 
is  a  pedestal  of  red  granite. 

“  The  height  of  the  Propylon  is 
about  £fty  feet,  its  front  ninety  feet, 
and  its  depth  at  the  base  is  eighteen 
feet. 

“  The  space  between  it  and  the 
Temple  is  forty-eight  feet,  and  the 
Temple  itself  measures  eighty-four 


feet  in  length,  thirty  in  brekdth,  and 
twen^-four  in  height. 

“  There  are  many  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  Propylon,  which,  like  the 
two  we  copied,  because  they  were  the 
most  legible,  seem  only  to  record  the 
devotion  of  those  who  have  visited 
these  sacred  buildings. 

“  There  were  very  few  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors  who  lived  so  long  as 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

**  Guerfeh  Hassan  is  about  nine 
miles  below  Dakki,  and  here  we  found 
an  excavated  temple  that  far  surpasses 
any  thing  we  had  witnessed  above  or 
below  Essouan,  and  is  indeed  a  stu¬ 
pendous  monument  of  the  labour  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  ancients  on  their  places 
of  devotion.  The  area  or  outer  court 
is  formed  of  six  columns  on 
each  side,  attached  to  which  columns 
are  statues  of  priests,  rudely  sculptu¬ 
red,  as  at  Sibhoi.  This  area  is  sixt^- 
fonr  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-six  in 
breadth.  The  width  of  the  door  into 
the  temple  is  six  feet,  and  the  passage 
is  formed  by  three  immense  columns  on 
each  side,  to  which  are  attached  colos¬ 
sal  statues  of  priests.  They  stand  on 
pedestals  three  feet  three  inches  high, 
and  are  themselves  eighteen  feet  six 
inches  high.  They  are  scarcely  inju¬ 
red,  are  ornamented  with  girdles,  car¬ 
ry  each  a  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  their 
rich  dress,  formerly  covered  with  paint 
and  gold,  and  gigantic  proportions, 
have  a  most  imposing  appearance.  On 
entering  the  first  chamber  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  we  found  in  each  of  the  side-walls 
four  niches,  containing  each  of  them 
three  figures,  which  have  formerly 
been  painted,  and  all  of  them  have 
some  reference  to  the  attributes  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  :  though  a  little  mutilated, 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  good  pre¬ 
servation.— the  niches  in  which  they 
stand  are  six  feet  six  inches  square. 

**  The  first  chamber  is  forty-six  foet 
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nx  inchea  long,  thirty.five  feet  three 
inches  wideb  and  twenty-two  feet  three 
inches  high. 

**  The  hieroglyphics  nre  considera¬ 
bly  defaced. 

**  From  the  second  chamber,  which 
measures  thirty-four  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  hfteen  feet  six  inches  long, 
we  passed  into  four  smaller  apartments 
that  resemble  those  we  bad  found  in 
the  excavated  temple  at  Dehr.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  largest  of  these 
apartments,  we  observed  blocks  of 
stone  standing  in  recesses  in  the  walls, 
which,  from  the  hollow  sound  they 
gave  on  being  struck,  we  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  raise,  but,  from  our  inadequate 
means,  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  at¬ 
tempt  4hey  are  most  probably  se¬ 
pulchres. 

**  The  third  chamber,  that  may  pro- 
mrly  be  called  the  Sekos,  is  eleven 
feet  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  in  length. 
At  the  farther  end  of  it  stands  the  al¬ 
tar,  three  feet  three  inches  high,  and 
three  feet  broad ;  immediately  behind 
the  altar  are  four  statues  sitting  on  a 
kind  of  bench  eleven  feet  long,  which, 
like  the  figures  themselves,  is  cnt  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  We  asked  our¬ 
selves— Whom  do  they  represent— 
Isis,  Osiris,  Apis,  and  Serapis  I  They 
greatly  resemble  one  another.  We 
found  no  inscription  in  this  temple, 
which  is  a  most  astonishing  monument 
of  labour  and  ancient  magnificence. 
The  various  apartnoents  we  had  ex¬ 
plored,  together  with  the  statues  that 
ornament  them,  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  living  rock. 

**  On  the  2d  March  we  visited  the 
ruined  temple  of  Kalaptshi.  Close  to 
the  water’s  edge  is  a  quay  or  landing- 
place,  from  which  an  elevated  stone- 

1  lavement,  about  eighteen  feet  wide, 
ed  to  the  temple. 

The  front  of  the  Propylon  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  its  depth  at 
the  base  about  twenty-four,  and  we 
estimated  its  height  at  fifty  feet.  It 
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was  joined  to  the  Temple'by  two  co¬ 
lonnades,  of  which  one  cdumo  alone  ia 
now  standing. 

**  There  is  a  portico  of  four  beauti¬ 
ful  columns,  each  with  different  capi¬ 
tals,  in  front  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
intercolumniations  are  half-waHed  up 
with  ornamented  stones.  The  pronaoa 
was  decorated  with  two  columns  on 
each  side,  and  ks  dimensions  are  sixty- 
six  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet 
in  breadth. 

**  Beyond  we  found  three  chambera 
of  the  following  dimensions — 

**  First  chamber,  thirty-six  feet  ia 
length  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

**  Second  chamber,  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  feet  in  breadth. 

**  Third  chamber,  thirty-six  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  feet  in  breadth. 

**  The  entrance  into  the  first  is  or¬ 
namented  with  a  large  square  slab, 
with  hieroglyphics  most  beautifully 
sculptured.  We  could  discern  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  Isis  with  Orus  at  her  breast, 
and  various  other  representations  of 
the  Egyptian  gods.  The  hierogiy- 
hics  in  the  second  and  third  chambera 
ave,  on  the  contrary,  b^n  painted, 
and  wherever  the  plaster  with  which 
they  had  been  concealed  by  the  religi¬ 
ous  zeal  of  the  early  Christians  has 
fallen  off,  they  are  observed  in  a  state 
of  great  preservation.  Many  smaller 
apartments  lead  out  of  the  thive  great 
chambers  thus  described;  and  there 
are  also  several  situated  above  them. 
In  the  interior  or  body  of  the  Propy¬ 
lon  we  counted  at  least  twelve  rooms, 
into  which  the  light  is  admitted  by 
oblong  niches  cut  in  the  outside  wall. 

**  The  Temple  of  Kalaptshi  is  in  % 
state  of  so  much  grater  dilapidation 
than  the  other  ancient  buildings  we 
examined,  that  it  is  probable  tt  has 
been  ruined  by  some  violent  means. 
The  quarries  which  furnished  the 
stone  with  which  the  Temple  is  built, 
are  close  to  it,  and  are  of  a  very  fine 
sand-stone.  . 
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•  We  left  Kalaptthi,  and  about  fife 
o'clock  the  same  evening  landed  under 
the  mountains  of  El  Umbarakat.  The 
rock  consists  of  red  and  grey  granite. 
The  whole  plain  is  covered  with  mins, 
consisting  chiefly  of  inclosures  about 
fifty  feet  square,  formed  by  walls  which 
are  built  with  a  slope  from  the  angles 
to  the  middle.  It  is  impossible  to  con* 
jecture  for  what  purpose  they  were  in¬ 
tended,  but  we  counted  no  less  than 
twelve  of  them  in  the  plain.  Among 
the  fragments  lying  about  are  to  be 
observed  several  stones  richly  orna¬ 
mented,  and  many  with  the  common 
representation  of  the  Winged  Globe. 
Besides  the  square-inclosures  mention¬ 
ed  above,  are  two  small  Temples,  one 
of  which  is  converted  into  a  house, 
and  is  in  a  state  of  great  preservation. 
Within  it  are  four  beautiful  columns 
with  rich  capitals,  and  the  other  or¬ 
naments  without  are  well  sculptured. 
The  Temple  is  about*  eighteen  feet 
square,  and  the  diameter  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  three  feet  six  inches. 

-  “  The  second  Temple,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  church,  is  much  ruined, 
and  two  columns  only  are  standing. 

.  **  At  Sardab,  about  fourteen  miles 
below,  we  met  with  another  square-in¬ 
closure,  similar  to  those  at  £1  Umba- 
rakat,  but  much  larger.  In  the  centre 
of  the  north  wall  is  a  gateway,  from 
which,  at  the -distance  of  about  four 
hundred  yards,  is  an  elegant  small 
Temple  of  Isis.  Six  beautiful  co¬ 
lumns  of  three  feet  diameter  are  stand¬ 
ing.  The  capitals  of  the  two  to  the 
north  are  square,  with  faces  on  each 
front,  similar  to  those  at  Koum  Ombos 
and  Dendera  ;  the  two  next  have  the 
common  capitals  (the  lotus)  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  temples  ;  and  the  two  to  the  south 
are  ornamented  with  vine  leaves  and 
grapes.  There  are  hieroglyphics  only 
on  one  of  the  columns ;  they  represent 
the  offering  of  the  lotus  to  Isis,  whose 
figure  is  w^  sculptured  near  her  are 
sheaves  of  com.  These  columns  and 


capitals  are  in  good  taste.— the  Temple 
itself  measures  twenty-two  feet  by  thir¬ 
teen. 

••  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we 
went  to  the  ruins  of  Debod^,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  small  Temple  with  three  gate¬ 
ways.  An  inclosed  pavement  has  led 
from  the  water  side  to  the  Temple,  iu 
front  of  which  is  a  portico  of  four  co¬ 
lumns. 

**  The  intercolumniations  are  half- 
walled  up.  Out  of  the  first  and  second 
chamber  you  pass  into  four  or  five 
smaller  ones,  in  the  last  of  which  are 
two  large  blocks  of  granite,  with 
niches  cut  into  them  about  eighteen 
inches  deep  \  they  are  similar  to  those 
described  by  Denon  at  Philae  and  Gaw 
el  Keber,  supposed  to  be  the  cages  of 
the  sacred  birds,  and  called  by  him 
Monolithic  Temples.  >  > 

•  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in 
examining  the  remains  at  Debod^,  we 
returned  to  our  boat,  and  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Phils  about  eleven  o’clock. 

“  The  excavated  Tern  pie  of  Guerfeh 
Hassan,  and  the  ruins  of  Dakki,  and 
Kalaptshi,  appeared  to  us  to  rival  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

**  The  same  character  of  massive  so¬ 
lidity  is  common  to  both,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  stones  which  formed 
the  walls  of  the  Nubian  temples  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  well  wrought,  nor 
so  nicely  joined  together,  as  they  are 
in  those  we  had  seen  in  Egypt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  style  of  execution 
in  some  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  other 
ornaments,  indicates  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  the  arts,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to- discover  their  comparative 
antiquity.” 

A  letter  from  Mr  Salt,  our  British 
consul  in  Egypt,  states  thus  the  most 
recent  intelligence  respecting  Abyssi¬ 
nia.  •  »  '  -  -•* 

**  My  last  letters  from  that  country 
(or  rather  last  intelligence,  for  it  was 
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brought,  together  with  some  lettere  of 
old  date,  hf  a  Coptic  Christian)  in« 
formed  me  of  the  death  of  my  old 
friend,  ‘  Ras  Welled  Selass^ ;  and  of 
great  disturbances  haring  taken  place 
among  the  chiefs,  as  might  he  expect¬ 
ed,  in  contest  for  the  supreme  power. 
Mr  Pearce,  I  understand,  remains  with 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Ras ;  a  young 
man  of  some  talent,  who  commands 
the  province  of  Enderta  :  but  Axum, 
where  the  king  resides,  Andows,  and 
the  rest  of  Tigr6,  have  submitted  to  a 
young  chieftain  whom  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  had  occasion  to  mention  in  my  tra¬ 
vels,  named  Subyadis,— the  same  who, 
•n  one  occasion  in  battle,  stood  upon 
a  rock,  and  cried  to  Pearce,  *  Do  not 
come  too  near,  for  I  am  afraid  for  your 
life  1*— his  followers  having  had  it  in 
their  power  to  kill  him  at  their  plea¬ 
sure. 

•  “  In  Mr  Pearce's  last  letters,  he  in¬ 
forms  me  of  a  sad  change  in  his  situa¬ 
tion.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
Ras’s  death, it  appears  that  the  old  man 
had  become  nearly  childish,  and  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  ruled  by  a  Cop¬ 
tic  priest,  who  had  a  short  time  before 
entered  into  the  country  to  take  on 
himself  the  office  of  Abuna.  This 
man,  bianed  against  Pearce  by  some 
of  his  enemies,  had  the  cruelty,  not 
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only  to  rob  poor  Pearce  of  his  houae 
and  ^rden,  become  endeared  to  hin 
by  SIX  years*  labour  for  ka  improve¬ 
ment,  but  he  even  proceeded  so  far  aa 
to  denounce  both  him  and  his  compa¬ 
nion  Coffin  {  to  interdict  the  priests 
from  opening  the  churches  or  admini¬ 
stering  the  sacrament,  and  the  Ras  from 
hearing  or  giving  council,  until  our  tsro 
Englishmen  should  have  had  every 
thing  in  the  world  taken  from  them, 
should  be  stripped  naked,  excepting  a 
rag  round  their  middle,  and  be  led 
round  the  market  place,  flogged,  and 
driven  by  beat  of  drum  out  of  the  do¬ 
minions  ( of  his  children.*  -This,  as 
Pearce  adds,  *  struck  him  like  thun¬ 
der,*  and  he  prepared  for ,  resistanco 
and  death,  sooner  than  submit  to  such 
horrible  indignity.  Happily,  he  was 
not  put  to  the  dreadful  test ;  for,  af¬ 
ter  ■*  two  days  had  elapsed,  (during 
which  they  neither  eat  nor  drank,  and 
the  churches  had  been  shut,  and  all 
the  orders  fulfilled,)  every  chief  that 
was  then  in  Chelicut  attended  on  the 
Ras,  went  before  the  Ras  and  the  Abu¬ 
na,  and  assembled  priests  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty  Church,  and  solemnly  declared  that 
the  Abuna  should  go  back  to  Egypt, 
rather  than  they  would  be  guilty  of 
such  barbarity  to  persons  who  had  be¬ 
haved  so  well  among  them.*  ’* 


ASIA. 


This  year  was  distinguished  by  a 
rare  event,  from  which  considerable 
expectations  were  formed — an  embas¬ 
sy  to  the  court  of  China.  The  plan 
originated  in  an  interruption  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  British  trade,  which  has 
long  been  carried  on  exclusively  in  the 
river  and  port  of  Canton.  ‘  The  local 
authorities  had  taken  considerable  um¬ 
brage  at  some  proceedings  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  vessels,  particularly  at  the  capture 
8 


of  several  American  ships  within  the 
Chinese  limits.  ThisdissatisfactiopwM 
clearly  manifested  by  repeated  insults 
to  the  Company’s  agents,  and  by  de¬ 
priving  them  of  many  of  their  usual 
accommodations.  These  injuries  be¬ 
came  at  length  so  serious,  that  the 
committee  managing  the  .Company's 
affairs,  had  recourse  to  the  step  of  put¬ 
ting  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  to  all 
commercial  intercourse.  This  bold 
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meuure  wai  sucoeMfuL  la  loriog  the 
BritUb  trade,  Canton  lost  its  principal 
support,  and  saw  even  a  great  part  of 
ks  inhabitants  deprived  of  their  daily 
bread.  The  people  murmured  loudly, 
and  were  prepanng  remonstrances  to 
the  Impenal  Court,  which  invariably 
makes  the  governors  responsible  for 
any  evil  which  befals  their  province. 
The  local  authorities  took  the  alarm, 
and  judged  it  necessary  to  prevent 
such  an  issue,  by  unconditional  sub. 
mission  to  the  British  demands.  Al¬ 
though  this  storm  had  blown  over, 
the  Company  were  led  to  conceive  the 
wish  of  establishing  their  intercourse 
on  a  more  solid  basis,  by  obtaining  for 
it  the  imperial  sanction.  They  ap¬ 
plied,  therefore,  to  the  British  admi. 
nistration,  for  an  embassy,  the  ex* 
pence  of  which  they  undertook  to  de¬ 
fray.  The  application  was  readily 
granted ;  Lord  Amherst  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  was  to 
be  joined  at  Canton  by  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  Mr  Elphinstone,  whose 
local  knowledge  rendered  their  aid  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Mr  Elphin- 
stone's  place  as  secretary,  however, 
was  ultimately  supplied  by  Mr  Ellis. 
At  Canton  unfavourable  rumours  were 
spread  ;  but  before  leaving  that  city, 
they  received  friendly  communications, 
and  auurances  of  welcome.  They  set 
sail,  and, entering  the  Yellow  Sea,  land¬ 
ed,  in  the  end  of  July,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei-ho.  They  were  received  and 
conducted  to  the  capital  by  three 
mandarins  of  considerable  rank,  who, 
though  they  shewed  occasionally  sy mp- 
toms  of  haughtiness,  behaved  upon  the 
whole  in  a  tolerably  polite  manner.  In 
the  course  of  the  journey,  however,  it 
became  incumbent  on  them  to  declare 
positively,  whether  the  ambassador  was 
prepared  to  performed  the  ko-tou,  or 
act  of  prostration,  nine  times  repeated, 
with  the  head  knocked  against  the 
ground.  Thb  embassy,  which  we  think 
rather  odd,  had  not  fuUy  made  up  their 


minds  upon  this  essential  point.  The 
government  at  home  had  told  Lord 
Amherst,  that,  though  the  ko-tou  was 
to  be  avoided  if  possible,  yet,  in  case 
the  objects  of  the  embassy  could  not 
be  otherwise  obtained  without  it,  they 
did  not  prohibit  compliance.  Lord 
Amherst  and  Mr  Ellis  were  inclined 
to  have  yielded,  and  not  to  have  thrown 
away  upon  a  point  of  ceremonial  a 
voyage  of  2000  miles,  and  an  expence 
of  200,000/.  But  Sir  Georgy  Staun¬ 
ton,  and  the  members  of  the  Canton 
mission,  took  the  most  decided  part 
on  the  other  side.  They  maintained, 
that  compliance  would  degrade  the 
English  character  in  the  mind  of  the 
emperor,  and  would  thus  do  much  more 
injury  to  the  national  interests,  than 
they  could  derive  of  beneBt  from-  any 
favour  which  this  humiliation  could 
purchase.  The  Canton  members  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  good  judges  up. 
on  the  subject,  although  we  should 
be  ourselves  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  ambassador  and  secretary..  How¬ 
ever,  this  consultation  ended  in  announ- 
cing  a  decisive  and  final  determination 
gainst  the  performance  of  the  ko-tou. 
The  mandarins  used  every  means  of 
persuasion;  they  asserted  even  the 
most  scandalous  falsehoods,  pretending 
that  Lord  Macartney  had  really  per¬ 
formed  the  ko-tou,  and  producing  an 
imperial  edict  to  that  effect ;  nay,  they 
had  even  the  effrontery  to  appeal  to 
Sir  George  Staunton,  who  had  been 
present,  trusting  that  he  would  not 
give  them  the  lie  to  their  face-  How¬ 
ever,  when  all  would  avail  nothing, 
they  at  length  said,  that  the  emperor 
would  see  them  upon  their  own  terms, 
which  consisted  in  kneeling  upon  a 
single  knee.  The  Chinese  were  now 
eager  for  dispatch,  and,  setting  out  on 
the  28th  of  August,  from  Tong-chon, 
the  port  of  Pekin,  they  arrived  before 
night,  in  view  of  that  city.  They  did 
not  enter,  however,  but  were  driven, 
during  t^  whole  night,  round  the 
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walU,  till  they  fbood  theoiselTM,  by 
daybreak*  at  the  imperial  palace  of 
Yuen*Mien.  They  were  uihered  in* 
to  a  atnall  antichambetr,  which  they 
found  filled  with  mandarine  and  prin* 
cee  of  the  blood.  The  acene  which 
now  enaued  waa  eo  curioua  and  im> 
portantt  that  we  ahall  give  it  in  the 
worda  of  Mr  Ellia. 

Mandarine  of  all  buttona  *  were  in 
waiting ;  aeveral  princea  of  the  blood* 
diatinguiahed  by  clear  ruby  buttona* 
and  round  flowered  badgea,  were  among 
them  t  the  ailence*  and  a  certain  air  of 
regularity*  marked  the  immediate  pre* 
aence  of  the  aovereign.  The  email 
apartment*  much  out  of  repair*  into 
which  we  were  huddled*  now  witneaa. 
ed  a  acene*  I  believe*  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  even  oriental  diploma¬ 
cy.  Lord  Amherst  had  scarcely  ta¬ 
ken  hie  seat*  when  Chang  delivered  a 
message  from  Ho,  (  Koong-yay*)  sta¬ 
ting,  that  the  emperor  wished  to  see 
the  ambassador*  his  son*  and  the  com¬ 
missioners,  immediately.  Much  sur¬ 
prise  was  naturally  expressed ;  the  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement  for  the  eighth  of 
the  Chinese  month*  a  period  certainly 
much  too  early  for  comfort*  was  ad¬ 
verted  to,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  bis  excellency  appearing  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  fatigue*  inanition,  and  de¬ 
ficiency  of  every  necessary  equipment* 
was  strongly  urged.  Chang  was  very 
unwilling  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  an¬ 
swer*  but  was  finally  obliged  to  con¬ 
sent.  During  this  time  the  room  had 
filled  with  spectators  of  all  ages  and 
ranks*  who  rudely  pressed  upon  us  to 
gratify  their  brutal  curiosity*  for  such 
It  may  be  called,  as  they  seemed  to  re¬ 
gard  us  rather  as  wild  beasts  than  mere 
strangers  of  the  same  species  with  them¬ 
selves.  Some  other  messages  were 
interchanged  between  the  Koong-yay 


and  Lord  Amherst*  who*  in  addition 
to  the  reasons  already  given*  stated  th« 
indecorum  and  irregularity  of  his  ap- ' 
pearing  without  his  credentials.  In 
bis  reply  to  this  it  was  said*  that  in 
the  proposed  audience*  the  emperor 
merely  wished  to  see  the  embassador* 
and  had  no  intention  of  entering  upon 
business.  Lord  Amherst  having  pcr« 
sisted  in  expressing  the  inadmissibili¬ 
ty  of  the  proposition,  and  in  transmit¬ 
ting*  through  the  Koong-yay*  an  hum¬ 
ble  request  to  his  Imperial  Majesty* 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
wait  till  to-morrow*  Chang  and  ano¬ 
ther  Mandarin  finally  proposed  that 
his  excellency  should  go  over  to  the 
Koong-yay’s  apartments,  from  whence 
a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  em¬ 
peror.  Lord  Amherst  having  alleged 
bodily  illness  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
declining  the  audience*  readily  saw, 
that  if  be  went  to  the  Koong-yav*  this 
plea,  which*  to  the  Chinese*  (though 
now  scarcely  admitted,)  was  in  gene^ 
ral  the  most  forcible,  would  cease  to 
avail  him,  positively  declined  compli¬ 
ance.  This  produced  a  visit  from  the 
Koong-yay,  who*  too  much  interested 
and  agiuted  to  heed  ceremony*  stood 
by  Lord  Amherst*  and  used  every  ar¬ 
gument  to  induce  him  to  obey  the  em¬ 
peror's  commands.  Among  other  to¬ 
pics*  he  used  that  of  being  received 
with  our  own  ceremony*  using  the 
Chinese  words*  **  ne  mun  tib  lee***  your 
own  ceremony.  All  proving  ineffec¬ 
tual*  with  some  roughness*  but  under 
retext  of  friendly  violence*  he  laid 
ands  upon  Lord  Amherst*  to  take 
him  from  the  room  ;  another  manda¬ 
rin  followed  his  example.  His  lord- 
ship*  *with  great  firmness  and  dignity 
of  manner,  shook  them  off*  declaring, 
that  nothing  but  the  extremest  vio¬ 
lence  should  induce  him  to  quit  that 


•  The  buttons  in  the  order  of  their  rank  are  as  follows :  Ruby  red*  worked  coral* 
smooth  coral,  pale  blue,  dark  blue,  crystal,  ivory*  and  gold. 
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room  for  any  other  place  but  the  re> 
sidence  assigned  to  him  ;  adding,  that 
he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  bo¬ 
dily  illness,  as  absolutely  to  require  re¬ 
pose.  Lord  Amherst  further  pointed 
out  the  gross  insult  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived,  in  having  been  exposed  to  the 
intrusion  and  indecent  curiosity  of 
crowds,  who  appeared  to  view  him  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  wild  l^ast  than  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  powerful  sovereign.  At  all 
events,  he  entreated  the  Koong-yay  to 
submit  his  request  to  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty,  who,  hie  felt  confident,  would, 
in  consideration  of  his  illness  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  dispense  with  his  immediate  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Koong-yay  then  press¬ 
ed  Lord  Amherst  to  come  to  his  apart¬ 
ments,  alleging  that  they  were  cooler, 
more  convenient,  and  more  private: 
This  Lord  Amherst  declined,  saying, 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  any  place 
but  his  own  residence.  The  Koong- 
yay  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade  him,  left  the  room  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  the  emperor’s  pleasure 
upon  the  subject. 

**Duringhis  absence,an  elderlyman, 
whose  dress  and  ornaments  bespoke 
him  a  prince,*  was  particularly  in¬ 
quisitive  in  his  inspection  of  our  per¬ 
sons,  and  inquiries;  his  chief  object 
seemed  to  be  to  communicate  with  Sir 
George  Staunton,  as  the  person  who 
had  b^n  with  the  former  embassy ; 
but  Sir  George  very  prudently  avoid¬ 
ed  any  intercourse  with  him.  it  is  not 
■  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  annoy¬ 
ance  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese,  both  public  and  individual: 
of  the  former  I  shall  speak  hereafter, 
of  the  latter  I  can  only  say,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  disagreeable  and 
indecorous. 

“  A  message  arrived  soon  after  the 
Koong-yay’s  quitting  the  room,  to 
say  that  the  emperor  dispensed  with  the 
ambassador's  attendance  ;  that  he  had 


further  been  pleased  to  direct  his  phy¬ 
sician  to  afford  to  his  excellency  every 
medical  assistance  that  his  illness  might 
require.  The  Koong-yay  himself  soon 
followed,  and  bis  excellency  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  carriage.  The  Koong-yay 
not  disdaining  to  clear  away  the  crowd, 
the  whip  was  used  by  him  to  all  per¬ 
sons  indiscriminately  ;  buttons  were  no 
protection  ;  and,  however  indecorous, 
according  to  our  notions,  the  employ¬ 
ment  mi^t  be,  for  a  man  of  his  rank, 
it  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands.*’ 

According  to  the  emperor’s  pro¬ 
mise,  his  physician  was  speedily  in  at¬ 
tendance  ;  but  this  proved  a  fatal  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  embassy.  The  mandarins, 
habituated  to  a  system  of  despotism, 
had  grounded  the  non-appearance  of 
Lord  Amherst  solely  upon  his  being 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  therefore,  was  not  a  littW  surpri¬ 
sed  to  find  him  in  perfect  health,  and 
with  no  visible  impediment  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  making  his  appear¬ 
ance.  This  observation  he  immediate¬ 
ly  reported  to  the  emperor,  who,  sei¬ 
zed  with  violent  indignation,  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  immediate  dismissal 
of  the  embassy.  In  two  hours  they 
received  an  order  to  set  out  for  Can¬ 
ton,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Their 
treatment,  which  was  at  first  very  in¬ 
different,  improved  in  the  course  of 
the  journey  through  China,  and  hopes 
of  recall  were  even  held  out ;  but  these 
were  not  fulfilled  ;  and,  on  their  arri¬ 
val  at  Canton,  they  found  an  edict, 
bitterly  reproaching  them  for  the  dis¬ 
respect  shewn  to  the  emperor,  and  di¬ 
recting  them  to  be  sharply  reprimand¬ 
ed  by  the  viceroy. 

We  are  disposed  to  make  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  sudden  and  critical  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  Lord  Amherst  was 
placed ;  at  the  same  time  we  think  he. 
decidedly  erred  in  refusing  the  prof¬ 
fered  audience.  To  a  monarch  accus- 


Thcy  are  distinguished  by  round  badges. 
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tomed  to  have  his  presence  considered 
as  an  honour  almost  divine,  it  could  not 
fail  to  prove  highly  oflFensive.  The 
deficiency  in  dress  andequipment  would 
have  been  excused  by  the  circumstan* 
ces  of  the  case,  upon  which  there  was 
an  immediate  opportunity  of  personal 
explanation.  As  to  his  own  *•  fatigue 
and  inanition,*'  the  discomfort  arising 
from  these  ought  not  surely  to  have 
been  considered  on  so  very  serious  an 
occasion.  There  seems  no  ground  for 
conjuring  up,  by  anticipation,  imagi* 
nary  wrongs ;  or  for  supposing  that 
compulsion  would  have  been  used  to 
make  them  perform  the  ko-tou.  An 
outrage  so  violent,  and  attended  with 
so  much  indecorum,  was  never  in  any 
case  very  likely,  but  least  of  all  on  a 
hurried  and  unceremonious  occasion 
like  the  present.  As  to  the  being 
stared  at  like  wild  beasts,  this  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  official  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  as  at  all  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
have  influenced  the  conduct  held  in  re* 
gard  to  him.  After  all,  it  seems  very 
clear,  that  without  a  full  compliance 
with  the  usages  and  ceremonial  de¬ 
mands  of  this  semi-barbarous  court, 
no  favour  is  to  be  hoped.  It  does  not, 
indeed  follow,  that  much  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  even  from  the  most  unlimited 
compliance.  On  the  contrary,  we  in¬ 
cline  to  think,  that  a  mistake  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  expecting  any  benefit  from 
this  or  from  any  embassy.  To  so  vast 
an  empire,  the  trade  of  England  can¬ 
not  be  a  great  object ;  and  the  nation¬ 
al  pride  causes  it  to  be  viewed  as  much 
less  than  it  really  is.  A  timid  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  averse  in  its  nature  to 
foreign  commerce,  would  never  hesi¬ 
tate,  on  the  slightest  alarm  or  caprice, 
to  subject  it  to  unqualified  prohibition. 
The  only  real  hold  that  England  has, 
is  upon  the  local  government,  to  whom 
the  trade  is  a  very  considerable  object ; 
and  accordingly,  experience  has  shewn 
that  they  will  be  very  slow  in  proceed 


ing  to  extremities  against  it.  It  seems 
therefore  the  safest  course  to  deal,  in 
preference,  with  them,  and  to  avoid,  ra¬ 
ther  than  court,  any  notice  from  the 
head  of  the  empire. 

This  embassy  made  scarcely  any  sen¬ 
sible  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
China.  'Phis  empire,  indeed,  is  not 
much  the  subject  of  discovery.  Time 
and  place  make  little  change  upon  it ; 
— its  usages  remain  from  age  to  age, 
and  every  city  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
another,  unless  by  magnitude.  Mr 
Ellis,  indeed,  seems  to  have  felt  parti¬ 
cularly  little  curiosity  on  the  subject, 
and  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of 
travellers,  who  may  travel  from  Dan 
to  Beersbeba,  and  say  it  is  all  barren. 
He  declares  himself  to  have  arrived  at 
the  positive  conclusion,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  a  most  uninteresting  nation  ; 
and  observes,  millet-fields,  willow- 
groves,  junks, half-clothed  inhabitants, 
with  little  eyes  and  long  tails,  women 
with  prettily  dressed  hair,  but  ugly 
faces, — these  are  the  daily  and  un¬ 
changing  objects.'*  The  little  favour 
with  which  they  were  treated,  prevent¬ 
ed  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Pekin,  or  of  the  otner  great 
cities.  They  caught,  however,  a  hasty 
view  of  Nankin, — and  we  shall  extract 
Mr  Ellis’s  view  of  the  present  state  of 
this  great  southern  capital. 

Three  gentlemen  of  the  embassy 
and  myself  succeeded  in  passing  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  uninhabited  part 
of  the  city  of  Nankin,  and  reaching 
the  gateway  visible  from  the  Lion 
hill ;  our  object  was  to  have  penetrated 
through  the  streets  to  the  Porcelain 
Tower,  apparently  distant  two  miles  ; 
to  this,  however,  the  soldiers  who  ac¬ 
companied  us,  and  who,  from  the  wil¬ 
lingness  in  allowing  us  to  proceed  thus 
far,  were  entitled  to  consideration, 
made  so  many  objections,  that  we  de¬ 
sisted,  and  contented  ourselves  with 
proceeding  to  a  temple  on  a  neigh- 
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bouring  hill»  from  which  we  had  a 
Tery  complete  view  of  the  city.  We 
observed  a  triple  wall,  not,  however, 
completely  surrounding  the  city.  The 
gateway  which  we  had  just  quitted 
would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
second  wall,  that  in  this  place  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  The  inhabited  part 
of  the  city  of  Nankin  is  situated  to¬ 
wards  the  angle  of  the  mountains,  and 
even  within  its  precincts  contains  many 
gardens.  I  observed  four  principal 
streets  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
smaller  ;  through  one  of  the  larger  a 
narrow  canal  flows,  crossed  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  bridges  of  a  single  arch  ;  the 
streets  were  not  spacious,  but  had  an 
appearance  of  unusual  cleanliness. 
Another  gateway,  and  the  Porcelain 
Tower  itself,  are  the  only  buildings 
of  sufficient  height  to  fix  the  eye. 
Our  elevated  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  we  perceived  a 
tide  of  population  flowing  from  the 
city  towards  us.  We  at  this  moment 
ascertained  that  the  distance  either 
from  the  gateway  or  the  temple  hill 
to  the  streets  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  so  that  if  we  had  at  once  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  streets  we  might  have 
effected  our  object  before  the  crowd 
collected  ;  as  it  was,  we  were  obliged 
to  make  all  haste  in  using  our  eyes 
before  we  were  overwhelmed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  had  not  brought  a  tele¬ 
scope  with  us,  which  deprived  us  of 
the  advantage  that  weotherwise  should 
have  derived  from  our  proximity  to  the 
Porcelain  Tower. 

“  This  buildinghas  been  described  by 
so  many  authors  in  all  languages,  that 
it  would  be  equally  useless  and  unplea¬ 
sant  both  to  myself,  and  to  those  who 
may  chance  to  toil  through  these  pages, 
to  make  extracts.  My  own  observa¬ 
tion  only  extends  thus  far,  that  it  is 
octagonal,  of  nine  stories ;  of  consi¬ 
derable  height  in  proportion  to  its 
base,  with  a  ball  at  the  very  summit. 


said  to  be  gold,  but  probably  only 
gilt,  resting  immediately  upon  a  pia- 
nacle  with  several  rings  round  it.  The 
colour  is  white,  and  the  cornices  ap¬ 
pear  plain.  Its  Chinese  name  is  Lew- 
lee- Paou-ta  or  Pao-ling.tzu,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  occupied  nineteen  years 
in  building,  and  to  have  cost  twenty- 
four  hundred  thousand  taels,  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  money. 
The  date  answers  to  A.  D.  1411.  I 
should  suppose,  judging  from  Lin  tsin 
tower,  that  the  facing  is  probably 
white  tile,  to  which  the  title  of  porce¬ 
lain  has  been  given,  either  by  Chinese 
vanity  or  European  exaggeration.  The 
temple,  near  which  we  stood,  is  re- 
markable  for  two  colossal  dragons 
winding  round  the  pillars,  mentioned, 
I  believe,  by  old  travellers. 

**  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
whole  scene  ;  the  area  under  our  view 
could  not  be  less  than  thirty  miles, 
throughout  diversified  with  groves, 
houses,  cultivation,  and  hills  ;  this  ex- 
'panse  might  be  said  to  be  enclosed 
within  the  exterior  wall,  and  formed 
an  irregular  polygon.  The  horizon 
was  bounded  by  mountains,  and  by 
the  waters  of  the  Yang-tce-kiang.  Our 
gratification  was  not  a  little  heighten¬ 
ed  by  the  thought  that  we  were  the 
first  Europeansintheirnational  dresses, 
who  had  been  so  near  this  city  for 
more  than  a  century.'* 

Dr  Abel  seems  to  have  looked  on 
with  a  more  observant  eye,  and  gleaned 
some  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  nation,  which 
are  not  uninteresting. 

“  Whilst  the  embassy  remained  at 
Tung-Chow,  we  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  city,  but  to  visit  its  sub¬ 
urbs  at  pleasure.  These  were  com¬ 
posed  of  long  dirty  streets,  lined  with 
paltry  shops  and  houses  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment.  Much  the  greater  num- 
ber  of  the  former  were  filled  with  the 
winter.dresses  of  the  Chinese.  The 
skins  of  every  species  of  animal  within 
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their  reach*  from  the  ermine  to  the 
mouse,  had  been  converted  into  appa¬ 
rel.  The  most  common  were  deer,  dog, 
goat,  and  squirrel  skins.  Rat  end 
mouse  skins  sewn  together,  and  formed 
into  long  cloaks,  were  also  frequent, 
and  had  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  a 
very  singular  effect.  Indeed,  there 
was  nothing  that  gave  so  peculiar  a 
character  to  the  streets,  as  the  fur- 
cloaks  with  long  sleeves  hanging  up 
before  the  doors,  and  looking  like  so 
many  decapitated  Chinese.  Many  of 
these  dresses  had  been  handsome  ;  the 
ermine-cloaks  having  sometimes  col¬ 
lars  of  sable,  and  linings  of  silk  richly 
hgured.  They  were  all,  however, 
second-hand,  and  possessed  the  true 
Chinese  smell.  It  was  impossible  to 
obtain  their  common  prices,  as  the 
salesmen,  through  the  influence  of  our 
attendant  soldiers,  always  asked  of  us 
more  than  their  real  value.  1  gave 
fourteen  Spanish  dollars  for  a  deer¬ 
skin  cloak. 

**  These  furs  were  formerly  chiefly 
brought  from  Siberia  in  caravans. 
These,  according  to  Mr  Bell,  were 
allowed  by  the  emperor’s  favour  to 
remain  in  free  quarters  during  their 
stay  at  Pekin,  and  have  the  liberty  to 
dispose  of  their  goods,  and  buy  others, 
without  the  exaction  of  any  impost. 
The  value  of  one  of  them  was  reckoned 
to  amount  to  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  roubles,  and  yielded  a  return 
of  at  least  double  that  sum.  The 
Chinese  also  obtained  a  large  supply 
of  sables  from  the  Tonguese,  who  in¬ 
habit  the  southern  branch  of  the  river 
Amoor.  They  still  derive  them  from 
these  sources,  but  also  obtain  a  large 
supply  from  North  America. 

**  Next  in  number  to  the  fur-shops, 
were  those  of  the  druggists.  These 
were  remarkable  for  their  superior 
cleanliness ;  and,  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  various  drawers  and  jars,  greatly 
resembled  those  of  Europe.  The  me¬ 


dicines  vended  in  them  appeared  to  be 
all  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

**  The  public- houses  were  large  open 
sheds,  fitted  up  with  tables  and  benches, 
and  afforded  the  means  of  gambling 
and  drinking  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
Chinese  ;  and  were  generally  filled 
with  players  at  dominos  or  cards,  who 
seemed  to  enter  with  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  into  their  game.  The  cards  were 
small  pieces  of  pasteboard,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
width,  having  black  and  red  charac¬ 
ters  painted  upon  them.  The  beve¬ 
rage  most  largely  partaken  of  in  these 
houses  was  tea  and  wine ;  but  sam- 
tchoo  was  also  drunk.  This  liquor, 
which,  from  the  quantity  we  met  with 
in  China,  must  be  in  general  use,  more 
resemblesalcohol  in  flavour  and  strength 
than  any  other  spirit  with  which  1  am 
acquainted.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  has 
a  smoky  flavour,  resembling  that 'of 
whisky.  It  is  distilled  from  rice  or 
millet,  and  flavoured,  the  Chinese  said, 
by  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo.  The 
wine,  according  to  De  Guignes,  is 
nothing  more  than  water  in  which  rice 
or  millet  has  been  fermented.  All  the 
guests  in  these  houses  were  smoking 
from  pipes  of  various  length,  from  two 
to  five  feet,  formed  of  the  young  and 
slender  twigs  of  bamboo,  fitted  with 
bowls  of  white  copper,  about  the  sixe 
of  a  thimble. 

*'  Having  seen  so  many  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho  exhibitrog  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  sordid  poverty, 
we  felt  no  surprise  that  many  of  them 
should  be  driven  to  mendicity  for  the 
means  of  existence.  At  Tung-Chow 
we  met  with  .the  first  of  the  many 
proofs  which  occurred  to  ns  in  China, 
that  it  extensively  prevails  in  that 
country.  Beggars  frequented  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  some  of  whom  were  miserable 
objects  of  deformity,  and  all  exhibited 
the  marks  of  extreme  pennry.>  One 
man,  who  occadoaally  crMied  my 
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{)ath,  was  withered  in  his  thighs  and 
egs,  which  he  writhed  about  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  charity.  Those 
who  were  not  prevented  by  disability 
of  body,  followed  us  through  the 
streets  and  into  shops,  not  quitting  us 
till  they  were  relieved,  or  driven  back 
by  the  soldiers.  On  some  occasions 
they  prostrated  themselves  before  us, 
exhibiting  vile  examples  of  human  de¬ 
gradation,  and,  knocking  their  heads 
to  the  earth,  exemplified  the  nature  of 
the  kotow. 

**  My  observation  on  the  extent  of 
mendicity  in  China  is,  I  am  aware,  at 
variance  with  the  remark  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  author  of  *  Travels  in  China,’  that 
he  ‘  did  not  uhserve  a  single  heggar 
from  one  extremity  of  China  to  the 
other,  except  in  the  streets  of  Canton.’ 
Our  opportunities  of  visiting  the  cities 
of  China  being  more  frequent  than 
those  possessed  by  that  gentleman, 
may  perhaps  explain  the  contrariety 
of  experience ;  or  the  opposite  cha¬ 
racters  of  Kien-Lung  and  Kea-king, 
the  emperors  who  filled  the  Chinese 
throne  at  the  respective  periods  of 
Lord  Macartney’s  and  Lord  Am¬ 
herst's  embassies,  may  have  occasioned 
a  very  different  management  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  empire.  Kien- 
Lung,  of  an  active  mind  and  enlarged 
policy,  making  frequent  journeys 
through  his  empire,  examining  in  his 
own  person  the  state  of  his  people,  or 
employed  in  his  palace  in  scrutinizing 
the  reports  and  actions  of  his  ministers, 
would  be  infinitely  more  competent  to 

E revent  the  extremes  of  poverty  among 
is  subjects,  than  Kea-king,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  jealous  fear,  struggling  against 
rebellion,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
condition  of  his  people,except  through 
the  representation  of  his  favourites, 
whose  falsehood  or  truth  he  is  from 
all  accounts  too  weak  to  estimate." 

“  The  Chinese  are  less  fastidious 
than  perhaps  any  other  people  in  the 


choice  of  their  food,  feeding  on  those 
animals  which  amongst  other  nations 
are  considered  unclean,  and  upon  the 
parts  of  animals  which  are  usually  re¬ 
jected  with  disgust.  They  prove  in¬ 
deed  that  the  means  of  human  suste¬ 
nance  are  much  more  numerous  and 
widely  diffused  than  is  commonly  sup^ 
posed.  The  wealthy,  indeed,  Uve  upon 
food  which  all  over  the  world  would 
be  considered  wholesome  and  luxuri¬ 
ous  ;  and,  of  the  kinds  of  meat  con¬ 
sumed  by  other  nations,  like  beef  the 
least,  and  pork  the  most ;  to  these 
they  add  venison,  sharks'  fins,  beche 
de  mer,  and  birds’  nests  bought  at  en¬ 
ormous  prices.  The  middling  classes 
live  chiefly  upon  rice  and  on  pork, 
which  we  found  the  best  meat  in 
China  ;  horse-flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
Tartars,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  at 
a  higher  price  than  beef.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  some  writer,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  diflicult  to  say 
what  the  lower  class  of  Chinese  do 
not,  than  what  they  do  eat.  Dogs, 
cats,  and  rats,  are  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  markets,  and  eaten  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  other  food.  In 
a  shop  at  Ta-tung,  the  same  price, 
about  eighteen-pence,  was  asked  of 
one  of  the  embassy  for  a  pheasant  and 
a  cat.  In  a  country  where  a  dreadful 
destruction  of  vegetable  food  is  some¬ 
times  produced  by  the  ravages  of  lo¬ 
custs,  it  is  fortunate  if  the  inhabitants 
can  find  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of 
their  plunderers  ;  and  that  such  is  the 
case  in  China,  where,  according  to  the 
statement  of  various  writers,  swarms 
of  locusts  in  some  provinces  often  eat 
up  every  green  thing,"  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  as  our  boatmen  considered  grass¬ 
hoppers  roasted  alive  a  very  ddicate 
repast.  The  ordinary  nutriment  of 
these  people,  like  that  of  all  the  low¬ 
est  class  of  Chinese,  was  what  Adam 
Smith  has  fitly  called  the  *  nastiest 
garbage.’  They  fattened  on  the  blood 
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and  entrails  of  the  fowls  killed  in  our 
boats,  and  eagerly  seized  the  vilest 
offals  that  could  be  rejected  from  a 
slaughter-house ;  and  when  these  could 
not  be  obtained,  ate  rice  or  millet,  sea¬ 
soned  with  a  preparation  of  putrid 
fish  that  sent  forth  a  stench  quite  in¬ 
tolerable  to  European  organs.  The 
Chinese,  as  De  Guignes  has  remarked, 
are  utterly  insensible  to  bad  smells. 

**  Before  I  take  leave  of  China,  I 
should  be  glad  to  state  what  is  the  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind  with  regard  to 
the  natural  character  of  its  people ; 
but  find  it  very  difficult  to  form  any 
conclusion  respecting  it,  even  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  Persons  travelling 
in  a  country  in  which  they  are  looked 
upon  by  the  government  as  objects  of 
jealousy,  and  by  the  people  as  beings 
in  all  respects  inferior  to  themselves, 
must  have  continually  to  contend  with 
prejudices  likely  to  defeat  their  at¬ 
tempts  at  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  inhabitants.  With  the  higher 
or  better  informed  classes  of  societjr* 
for  they  are  essentially  the  same  in 
China,  we  had  very  little  intercourse 
that  was  not  purely  official  or  ceremo¬ 
nious  ;  and  on  all  these  occasions  found 
them  so  cased  in  the  armour  of  form, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  their 
natural  character,  or  to  depend  on 
their  information  as  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  matters  of  fact.  Mjr  own  op¬ 
portunity  of  conversing  with  a  man 
of  rank,  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  his 
proneness  to  falsify.  He  seemed  only 
anxious  to  please  the  person  he  was 
conversing  with  at  the  time,  with  very 
little  regard  to  veracity.  Our  most 
extensive  intercourse  was  with  the  tra¬ 
ding  part  of  the  community,  of  whom 
I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have 
before  stated,  namely,  that  in  their 
dealings  with  the  embassy  they  gene¬ 
rally  proved  themselves  cheats,  when 
their  interest  did  not  compel  them  to 


be  honest.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  tO' 
remark,  that  the  principle  of  cheating 
is  80  legitimated  amongst  them  by  the 
general  practice  and  toleration  of  their 
countrymen,  as  to  be  considered  rather 
as  a  necessary  qualification  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  of  their  calling,  than 
as  an  immoral  quality.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  I  found  the  love  of  gain  cu¬ 
riously  contrasted  with  a  ready  dispo¬ 
sition  to  give.  Those  who  had  ex¬ 
acted  from  me  with  the  greatest  per¬ 
tinacity  all  they  could  obtain  whilst 
bargaining  with  me  in  their  shops, 
would  freely  give  me  their  much  va¬ 
lued  plants  that  decorated  their  court* 
yards.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho, 
after  purchasing  of  an  itinerant  sales¬ 
man,  under  the  usual  circumstances, 
some  trifling  article,  I  stopped  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  well  wrought  chain,  apparent¬ 
ly  of  silver,  from  which  his  little  ap¬ 
paratus  was  suspended.  He  imme¬ 
diately  unfastened,  and  begged  me  to 
accept,  and  was  evidently  much  mor¬ 
tified  at  my  refusing,  it. 

**  Of  the  middling  class  of  people,  if 
such  there  were  distinct  from  that  of 
the  mercantile,  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging,  excepting  as  they  might 
form  a  part  of  the  crowds  which  sur¬ 
rounded  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  cities.  In  these  assem¬ 
blages,  an  eager  curiosity  assimilated 
the  characters  of  the  whole  mass. 

*<  Amongst  the  lowest  orders  of 
Chinese,  abject  penury  appeared  to 
have  extinguished  most  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  distinguish  man  from  infe¬ 
rior  animals,  save  that  of  national  im¬ 
portance;  for  even  these  people  prided 
themselves  on  being  members  of  the 
*  celestial  empire.' 

'*  In  the  peasantry  alone,  were  we 
likely  -to  find  any  approach  to  what 
might  be  called  the  radical  character 
of  the  people ;  and  as  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  gone  respecting  it,  it  is 
all  in  fayour  of  its  simplicity  and  amia¬ 
bleness.  Before  my  unlucxy  illness,  1 
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wasoften  enabled  to  get  amongst  them, 
apart  from  my  friends  and  usual  at¬ 
tendant  soldiers,  and  always  found 
them  mild,  forbearing,  and  humane.” 

After  all,  the  main  contribution 
made  by  this  expedition  to  our  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  world,  was  af¬ 
forded  by  the  return  voyage  of  the 
Alceste  and  Lyra,  made,  not  along  the 
coast  of  China,  but  by  Corea  and  the 
Lpochoo  Islands.  The  particulars  of 
this  voyage  are  narrated  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner  by  Mr  M'Leod,  surgeon 
of  the  Alceste,  and  particularly  by 
Captain  Hall  of  the  Lyra.  After  ma¬ 
king  the  northern  circuit  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Sea,  where  they  saw  the  great  wall 
majestically  sweeping  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  came  upon  the  coast  of  Co¬ 
rea,  where  they  discovered,  in  latitude 
26*  14'  north,  longitude  127*  52'  1" 
east,  a  groupe  of  islands,  to  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall  gave  the  name  of  his  father. 
Sir  James  Hall.  In  passing  along  the 
Corean  coast,  they  experienced  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  and  courtesy,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  eager  anxiety 
to  prevent  their  landing,  and  alarm 
when  they  attempted  it.  One  old 
chief  came  on  board,  with  a  beard 
reaching  below  the  middle,  an  immense 
robe  flowing  round  him,  and  a  hat, 
whose  brim  reached  more  than  three 
feet  across.  He  was  hauled  on  deck, 
with  his  bulky  appendages,  behaved 
with  great  gaiety  and  courtesy,  and 
curiously  examined  every  quarter  of 
the  vessel.  The  English  at  length 
urged  so  strongly  the  proposal  of  re¬ 
turning  his  visit  on  shore,  that  he  could 
not  with  decency  refuse.  His  distress, 
however,  was  evidently  extreme ;  and, 
DO  sooner  were  they  landed,  than  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  becoming  always 
more  agitated,  at  length  sobbed,  and 
even  bellowed  aloud.  The  English 
were  at  length  obliged  in  pity  to  re* 
turn  to  the  ship  t  and  they  were  de- 
privtd  in  this  mapner  of  all  o|^itu» 


nity  of  making  observation!  upon  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  their  voy¬ 
age  they  made  the  important  discove¬ 
ry,  that  a  great  part  of  what  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  maps  as  part  of  Corea, 
consisted  of  an  immense  archipelago  of 
small  islands.  The  number  of  these 
was  beyond  calculation  ;  and,  during  a 
sail  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles, 
the  sea  continued  closely  studded  with 
them.  From  one  lofty  point,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  appeared  in  sight; 
and  probably  such  an  archipelago  of 
islets  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  however,  consisted  in  the  vi¬ 
sit  to  the  Loochoo,  or,  as  they  are  call¬ 
ed  by  Mr  M'Leod,  Lewchew  islands, 
a  favoured  spot,  where  nature  and  so¬ 
ciety  appear  under  one  of  their  most 
pleasing  aspects.  The  English,  though 
their  landing  was  guarded  by  jealous 
restrictions,  enjoyed  the  most  intimate 
social  intercourse  with  several  of  the 
chiefs,  who  were  constantly  on  board, 
and  gave  them  occasional  entertain¬ 
ments  on  shore.  From  what  he  thus 
saw,  Mr  M*Leod  is  enabled  to  give 
the  following  particulars. 

The  island  of  Lewchew  is  about 
fifty  miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  broad  ;  Napa-kiang,  our  posi¬ 
tion,  (and  within  five  miles  of  Kint- 
ching,  the  capital,)  lying  in  latitude 
26®  14'  north,  longitude  127*  52'  1" 
east.  This  is  its  south-west  point,  the 
main  body  of  the  island  extending  from 
hence  north  a  little  eastwardly.  It  is 
washed  on  the  one  side  by  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Tung.hai^  or  Eastern  Sea. 

**  The  rocks  about  it  are  all  of  the 
coral  kind,  and  immense  masses,  some 
assuming  very  odd  shapes,  were  seen 
every  where  along  the  sea-shore  ;  and 
many  of  the  same  formation  were  found 
on  the  higher  land,  at  some  distance 
from  the  beach,'  whose  situation  is  not 
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easily  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we 
suppose  them  to  have  been  elevated  by 
the  force  of  volcanic  fire. 

**  It  is  the  principal  island  of  a  group 
of  thirty-six,  subject  to  the  same  mo¬ 
narch,  and  the  seat  of  the  government. 
The  natives  trace  their  history  back  to 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era;  but  their  first  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  when  their  ac¬ 
counts  became  fully  corroborated  and 
undisputed,  was  about  the  year  605, 
when  they  were  invaded  by  China,  who 
found  them  at  that  time — a  time  when 
England  and  the  greater  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  were  immersed  in  barbarism — the 
same  kind  of  people  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Chinese  innovations ;  or,  at  least, 
they  appear  to  have  altered  but  in  a 
very  slight  degree.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  a  revolution  in  manners, 
and  alteration  of  habits,  are  by  no  means 
so  likely  to  occur  with  a  people  thus 
living  in  an  obscure  and  secluded  state, 
as  among  those  who  have  a  wider  in¬ 
tercourse  with  other  nations.  The  on¬ 
ly  connection  which  the  Lewchewans 
have  had  with  their  neighbours,  and 
that  but  very  limited,  has  been  with 
Japan  and  China,  from  neither  of  whom 
they  were  likely  to  receive  any  exam¬ 
ple  of  change." 

“  The  island  of  Lewchew  is  situate 
in  the  happiest  climate  of  the  globe. 
Refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes,  which, 
from  its  geographical  position,  blow 
over  it  at  every  period  of  the  year,  it 
is  free  from  th:  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  which  oppress  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  whilst  from  the  general  confi¬ 
guration  of  the  land,  being  more  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  production  of  rivers  and 
streamlets  than  of  bogs  or  marshes, 
one  great  source  of  disease  in  the  warm¬ 
er  latitudes  has  no  existence ;  and  the 
people  seemed  to  enjoy  robust  health ; 
for  we  observed  nO  diseased  objects, 
nor  beggars  of  any  description,  among 
them. 


**  The  verdant  lawns  and  romantic 
scenery  of  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernan¬ 
dez,  so  well  described  in  Anson’s  voy¬ 
age,  are  here  displayed  in  higher  per¬ 
fection,  and  on  a  much  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added  tO 
the  most  enchanting  beauties  of  nature. 
From  a  commanding  height  above  the 
ships,  the  view  is,  in  all  directions,  pic¬ 
turesque  and  delightful.  On  one  hand 
are  seen  the  distant  islands,  rising  from 
a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  whilst  the 
clearness  of  the  water  enables  the  eye 
to  trace  all  the  coral  reefs,  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  anchorage  immediately  below. 
To  the  south  is  the  city  of  Napafoo, 
the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
with  their  streamers  flying  ;  and  in  the 
intermediate  space  appear  numerous 
hamlets  scattered  about  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  which  meander  in  the  val¬ 
ley  beneath ;  the  eye  being,  in  every 
direction,  chacmed  by  the  varied  hues 
of  the  luxuriant  foliage  around  their 
habitations.  T urning  to  the  east,  the 
houses  of  Kint-ching,  the  capital  city, 
built  in  their  peculiar  style,  are  obser¬ 
ved,  opening  from  among  the  lofty 
trees  which  surround  and  shade  them, 
rising  one  above  another  in  gentle  as¬ 
cent  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  U 
crowned  by  the  king’s  palace ;  the  in¬ 
tervening  grounds  between  Kapafoo 
and  Kint-ching,  a  distance  of  some 
miles,  being  ornamented  by  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  villas  and  country-houses. 
To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  higher  land  is  covered  with 
extensive  forests. 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  emi¬ 
nence,  the  traveller  is  led  by  a  foot¬ 
path  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood ; 
on  entering  which,  under  an  archway 
formed  by  the  intermingling  branches 
of  the  opposite  trees,  he  passes  along 
a  serpentine  labyrinth,  intersected  at 
short  distances  by  others.  Not  far 
from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  these 
walks,  small  wicker  doors  are  obser¬ 
ved,  on  opening  any  of  which,  he  is 
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surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  court, 
yard  and  house,  with  the  children,  and 
all  the  usual  cottage-train,  generally 

Smboling  about ;  so  that,  whust  a  man 
Kies  himself  in  some  lonely  and  se¬ 
questered  retreat,  he  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
middle  of  a  populous,  but  invisible, 
village. 

**  Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  all  her 
gifts  to  Lewchew  ;  for  such  is  the  fe¬ 
licity  of  its  soil  and  climate,  that  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
very  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  found  in  regions  far  distant 
from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by 
side.  It  is  not  merely,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  country  of  the  orange 
and  the  lime;  but  the  banyan  of  India 
and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea-plant 
and  sugar-cane,  all  flourish  together. 
In  addition  to  many  good  qualities, 
not  often  found  combined,  this  island 
can  also  boast  its  rivers  and  secure  har¬ 
bours  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
friendly,  and  a  happy  race  of  people. 

Many  of  these  islanders  displayed 
a  spirit  of  intelligence  and  genius,  which 
seemed  the  more  extraordinary,  con¬ 
sidering  the  confined  circle  in  which 
they  live ;  such  confinement  being  al¬ 
most  universally  found  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  narrowness  of  mind.  Our  friends 
here  were  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.— Madera  Cost/ong,  one  of  our 
most  constant  and  intimate  friends,  ac¬ 
quired  such  proficiency  in  the  English 
language,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
as  to  make  himself  tolerably  under¬ 
stood.  He  evidently  came  on  board, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  a  spy  upon  our 
conduct,  before  they  were  satisfied  that 
we  meant  no  harm ;  and  no  man  was 
ever  better  adapted  for  this  duty ;  for, 
as  his  conciliatory  and  pleasing  man¬ 
ner  won  upon  all  hearts,  he  had  there¬ 
fore  a  natural  access  every  where ;  and, 
had  *  stratagems  or  schemes*  existed, 
he  of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to 
have  discovered  them. 


“  Not  assuming  his  proper  charac¬ 
ter,  which  was  that  of  a  man  of  some 
distinction,  until  his  mind  was  satis¬ 
fied  about  us,  and  then  doing  so  with 
frankness,  is  a  proof  that  such  were 
his  original  motives.  To  acquire  our 
tongue,  he  marked  the  sound  of  any 
English  word  for  the  most  familiar  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  table,  or  terms  of  conver¬ 
sation,  and  noted  them  in  symbols  of 
his  own  language,  with  their  significa¬ 
tion,  which  enabled  him,  with  slight 
reference  to  his  vocabulary,  to  manage 
without  having  recourse  to  the  inter¬ 
preter.  If  he  happened  to  be  walk¬ 
ing  on  shore  with  any  of  the  officers, 
he  would  not  lose  the  sound  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  because  he  had  not  his 
book  with  him,  but  scratched  it  on  the 
leaf  of  a  tree,  and  transcribed  it  at  his 
leisure.  His  first  attempt  to  connect 
a  sentence  was  rather  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected.  Rising  to  go  away  one 
evening  after  his  usual  lesson,  he  slow¬ 
ly  articulated,  *  You  give  me  good 
w’ine, — I  tank  you, — I  go  shore.' — 
He  delighted  in  receiving  information, 
and  his  remarks  were  always  pertinent. 
The  map  of  the  world,  with  the  track  of 
the  ship  across  the  various  oceans  from 
England  to  Lewchew,  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  intervening  continents  and  islands, 
were  pointed  out  and  explained  to  him, 
which  he,  as  well  as  others,  seemed 
to  trace  with  peculiar  care,  and  at 
last,  in  a  great  degree,  to  comprehend, 
although  the  subject  was,  iu  the  first 
instance,  entirely  new  to  them ;  for 
they  certainly  had  no  idea  of  the  vast 
extent  or  figure  of  the  globe.  He  was 
gay  or  serious,  as  occasion  required, 
but  was  always  respectable  ;  and  of 
Madera  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  not  formed  upon  this 
model,  or  according  to  that  rule,  but 
'stamped  as  such  by  the  sovereign 
hand  of  Nature.’ 

“  They  all  seemed  to  be  gifted  with 
a  sort  of  politeness  which  had  the  fair- 
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cat  claim  to  be  termed  natural ;  for 
there  was  nothing  constrained,  nothing 
stiff  or  studied  in  it. 

**  Captain  Maxwell  having  one  day 
invited  a  party  to  dine  with  him,  the 
health  of  the  King  of  Lewchew  was 
drank  in  a  bumper. — One  of  them,  im¬ 
mediately  addressing  himself  with  much 
warmth  and  feeling  to  the  interpreter, 
desired  him  to  state  how  much  they 
felt  gratified  by  such  a  compliment ; 
that  they  would  take  care  to  tell  it  to 
every  body  when  they  went  on  shore  ; 
and  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  a 
bumper  to  the  King  of  the  Engelees. 
A  Chinese 'mandarin,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  would,  most  probably, 
have  chin-chinned  (that  is,  clenched 
his  fists)  as  usual ;  he  would  have  sni¬ 
velled  and  grinned  the  established  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  and  bowed  his  head  in 
slavish  submission  to  the  bare  mention 
of  his  tyrant’s  name ;  but  it  never  would 
have  occurred  to  him  to  have  given,  in 
his  turn,  the  health  of  the  sovereign 
of  England.” 

**  Tne  Lewchewans  are  a  very  small 
race  of  people,  the  average  height  of 
the  men  not  exceeding  five  feet  two 
inches  at  the  utmost.  Almost  the 
whole  animal  creation  here  is  of  dimi¬ 
nutive  size,  but  all  excellent  in  their 
kind.  Their  bullocks  seldom  weigh¬ 
ed  more  than  350lbs.,  but  they  were 
plump  and  well-conditioned,  and  the 
beef  very  fine ;  their  goatt^  and  pigs 
were  reduced  in  the  same  pr'^portion, 
their  poultry  seeming  to  form  the  on¬ 
ly  exception.  However  small  the  men 
might  be,  they  were  sturdy,  well-built, 
and  athletic.  The  ladies  we  had  no 
opportunity  of  measuring,  but  they 
appeared  to  be  of  corresponding  sta¬ 
ture. 

**  These  islanders,  most  probably, 
originated  from  Japan  or  Corea,  ha- 
ving  a  good  deal  of  the  Corean  linea¬ 
ments,  but  rather  milder,  and  soften¬ 
ed  down.  They  are  obviously  not  of 
Chinese  origin,  having  nothing  what¬ 


ever  of  that  drowsy  and  elongated  eye 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  nor  would  it  seem  that  the  few 
Chinese  and  their  descendants  settled 
on  the  island  freely  mixed  with  the 
Lewchewans,  the  national  features  and 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  two  peo¬ 
ple  being  perfectly  distinct,  and  dif¬ 
fering  in  every  respect.  Neither  have 
they  any  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  be¬ 
ing  quite  as  fair  as  the  southern  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  even  those  who  are  most  ex¬ 
posed  being  scarcely  so  swarthy  as  the 
same  class  of  society  in  Spain  or  Por- 
tuwl." 

The  narrative  of  Captain  Hall  is 
still  more  interesting ;  but  as  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  lively  dramatic  picture  of 
the  successive  scenes  which  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  it  does  not  so 
easily  admit  of  abridgment.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  forbear  inserting  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scene  which  took  place  at 
parting,  between  the  English  officers 
and  this  amiable  people  : 

At  day-break  on  Sunday  the  27th 
of  October,  we  unmoored;  upon  which 
the  natives,  seeing  us  take  up  one  of 
our  anchors,  naturally  thought  we 
were  going  to  get  under  weigh  imme¬ 
diately,  and  give  them  the  sup,  with¬ 
out  bidding  them  adieu ;  which  was 
very  far  from  our  intention.  The 
alarm,  however,  spread  immediately, 
and  brought  the  chiefs  off  to  the  ships 
in  a  great  hurry ;  not  in  a  body,  in 
their  usual  formal  way,  but  one  by 
one,  as  they  could  find  separate  canoes 
to  paddle  them  from  the  shore.  Old 
Jeema  called  on  board  the  Lyra  on 
his  way  to  the  frigate  ;  he  was  a  good 
deal  agitated,  and  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes  when  I  drew  a  ring  from  my 
finger  and  placed  it  on  his,  in  exchange 
for  his  knife,  which  he  took  from  his 
girdle  to  present  to  me. 

The  other  chiefs  called  alongside 
on  their  way  to  the  frigate,  but  they 
went  on  when  I  told  them  that  I  was 
just  going  to  the  Alceste  myself.  In 
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tlie  mean  time  Maddera  came  on  board, 
with  the  sextant  in  his  hand  ;  he  was 
in  such  distress  that  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  about.  In  this  distracted 
state  he  eat  down  to  breakfast  with 
us,  during  which  he  continued  light* 
ing  his  pipe,  and  smoking  as  fast  as  he 
could  ;  instinctively  drinking  and  eat> 
inr  whatever  was  placed  before  him. 
After  a  time  he  recovered  his  compo. 
sure  in  some  degree,  and  asked  me  what 
books  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
read  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  use 
of  the  sextant ;  I  gave  him  a  nautical 
almanack,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
understand  that  in  the  first  instance  : 
he  opened  it,  and  attentively  looking 
at  the  figures  for  a  few  minutes,  held 
up  his  hands  in  absolute  despair,  and 
being  at  last  forced  to  confess  that  it 
was  a  hopeless  business,  put  the  sex* 
tant  into  its  case,  and  bade  us  farewell. 
Before  he  left  the  Lyra,  he  gave  Mr 
Clifford  his  pipe,  tobacco-pouch,  and 
a  crystal  ornament ;  saying,  as  he  held 
them  out,  ‘You  go  Ingeree,  you  give 
this  to  your  childs.*  Mr  Clifford  gave 
him  a  few  presents  in  return,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  anxiety  to  be  always  re¬ 
membered  as  his  friend.  Maddera, 
with  great  earnestness,  and  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  pla¬ 
ced  his  hand  several  times  upon  his 
heart,  and  cried,  *  Eedooshee,  eedoo- 
•hee  1’  My  friend,  my  friend  ! 

To  me  he  gave  a  fan,  and  a  large 
picture  of  a  man  looking  up  at  the  sun, 
drawn,  he  said,  by  himself :  he  proba¬ 
bly  meant  in  his  picture  some  allusion 
to  my  usual  occupation  at  the  observa* 
tory.  After  he  bad  put  off  in  his  boat, 
he  stood  up  and  called  out  several 
times,  *  Ingeree  noo  choo  sibittee  yoo- 
toosha,’  I  shall  ever  remember  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  When  he  went  to  the  Al- 
ceste,  one  of  the  chiefs  remarking  that 
he  had  neither  his  hatchee-matchee  on 
nor  his  robes,  told  him  that  it  was  not 
mpectful  to  wait  upon  Captain  Max. 


well,  for  the  last  time,  in  his  ordinary 
dress  (  particularly  as  all  the  others 
were  in  full  array.  Maddera,  who, 
poor  fellow,  had  been  too  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  other  matters  to  think  of 
dress,  was  shocked  at  this  apparent  ne¬ 
glect  of  propriety,  and  went  immedi¬ 
ately  to  apologize  to  Captain  Max¬ 
well,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  him  a  present,  telling  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  always  too  hap- 
y  to  see  him,  to  notice  what  dress  he 
ad  on. 

“On  going  to  the  Alceste,  I  found 
the  chieh  seated  in  the  cabin,  and  all 
looking  very  disconsolate.  We  tried  in 
vain  to  engage  them  in  conversation  ; 
but  their  wonted  cheerfulness  had  quite 
deserted  them  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  na¬ 
tural  that  they  should  be  so  affected, 
for  ( unlike  their  visitors  I )  these  simple 
people  could  have  had  little  experience' 
of  parting  scenes. 

“  1  took  this  opportunity  of  giving 
each  of  the  chiefs  some  trinket,  as  a 
farewell  present,  and  they  in  return 
gave  me  their  pipes,  fans,  and  knives, 
accompanied  by  many  friendly  expres¬ 
sions. 

“  Mutual  assurances  then  passed  be¬ 
tween  us,  of  being  long  and  kindly  re¬ 
membered,  and  they  rose  to  take  leave ; 
upon  which  Ookooma,  who,  as  well  as 
the  others,  was  much  agitated,  endea¬ 
voured  to  say  something,  but  his  heart 
was  full,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
The  rest  did  not  attempt  to  speak ; 
and  before  they  reached  their  boats, 
they  were  all  in  tears  ! 

“  Maddera,  who  was  the  last  to  quit 
the  ship,  cried  bitterly  as  he  wrung  the 
hands  of  his  numerous  friends,  who 
crowded  round  him,  and  loaded  him 
with  presents. 

“  While  we  were  heaving  up  the  an¬ 
chor,  the  natives  assembled  not  only 
in  canoes  round  the  ships,  but  in  vast 
crowds  upon  the  neighbouring  heights; 
and,  aa  we  sailed  away,  they  all  stood 
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up,  and  continued  waTing  tbcir  fans 
and  handkerchiefii  till  thejr  could  be 
no  longer  dUtineuinhed.** 

To  Captain  nall’a  habits  of  geoIo> 
gical  observation,  we  are  indebm  for 
a  description  of  the  coral  reef,  that  re¬ 
markable  production,  so  widely  diffu¬ 
sed  over  the  Pacific : 

**  The  examination  of  a  coral  reef 
during  the  different  stages  of  one  tide, 
is  particularly  interesting.  When  the 
tick  has  left  it  for  some  time,  it  be¬ 
comes  dry,  and  appears  to  be  a  com¬ 
pact  rock,  exceedingly  hard  and  rag¬ 
ged  ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the 
waves  begin  to  wash  over  it,  the  coral 
warms  protrude  themselves  from  holes 
which  were  before  invisible.  These 
animals  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
and  sices,  and  in  such  prodigious  num¬ 
bers,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  rock  appears  to  be  alive 
and  in  motion.  The  most  common 
worm  is  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with 
arms  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
which  are  moved  about  with  a  rapid 
motion,  in  all  directions,  probably  to 
catch  food.  Others  are  so  sluggish, 
that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  pieces 
of  the  rock,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  two  or  three  round.  When 
the  coral  is  broken,  about  high-water 
mark,  it  is  a  solid  hard  stone,  but  if  any 
part  of  it  be  detached  at  a  spot  which 
the  tide  reaches  every  day,  it  is  found 
to  be  full  of  worms  of  different  lengths 
and  colours,  some  being  as  fine  as  a 
thread,  and  several  feet  long,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue 
colour.  Others  resemble  snails,  and 
some  are  not  unlike  lobsters  in  shape, 
but  soft,  and  not  above  two  inches 
long. 

“  The  grrowth  of  coral  appears  to 
cease  when  the  worm  is  no  longer  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  washing  of  the  sea.  Thus, 
a  reef  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cauliflower, 
till  its  top  has  gained  the  level  of  the 
highest  tides,  above  which  the  worm 


has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the  reef 
of  course  no  longer  extends  itself  up¬ 
wards.  The  other  parts  in  succession 
reach  the  surface,  and  there  stop,  form¬ 
ing  in  time  a  level  field,  witn  steep 
sides  all  round.  The  reef,  however, 
continually  increases,  and  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  growing  higher^  extends 
itself  laterally  in  all  directions.  But 
this  growth  being  as  rapid  at  the  up¬ 
per  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steep¬ 
ness  of  the  face  of  the  reef  is  still  pre¬ 
served.  These  are  the  circumstances 
which  render  coral  reefs  so  dangerous 
in  navigation ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  watery 
and,  in  the  next,  their  sides  are  so 
steep,  that  a  ship’s  bows  may  strike 
against  the  rock  before  any  change  of 
soundings  has  given  warning  of  the 
danger.” 

The  Alceste  having  taken  on  board 
the  ambassador  at  Canton,  closed  her 
voyage  by  a  signal  disaster,  which  yet 
tend^  to  render  conspicuous  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  good  conduct  of  British 
seamen.  In  passing  through  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  the  Straits  of  Banca,  the 
last  dangerous  passage  they  bad  to  en¬ 
counter,  notwithstanding  the  strictest 
precautions,  the  ship,  about  half-past 
seven  one  morning,  struck  on  a  reef  of 
sunken  rocks,  and  remained  immove¬ 
able.  As  it  was  soon  evident,  that 
any  attempt  to  move  her  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  tbe  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quences,  the  only  object  was  to  land 
the  passengers  and  cargo.  The  boats 
eniployed  for  this  purpose  had  great 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  landing,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  mangrove  trees  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  distance  out  of 
the  water  ;  and  it  was  three  miles  be¬ 
fore  a  small  opening  appeared,  through 
which,  by  scrambling  from  rock  to 
rock,  they  at  length  obtained  a  foot¬ 
ing  on  land.  It  was  necessary,  then, 
to  cut  away  the  jungle  before  finding  a 
spot  on  which  they  could  rest,  and 
.which  exhibited  now  a  singular  scene 
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of  wreck  .Numerous  books,  or  as  it 
was  termed,  a  literary  manure,” 
were  spread  on  the  ground  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  whilst  parliamentary  robes,  court 
dresses,  and  mandarin  habits,  intermix- 
ed  with  check  shirts  and  urry  jackets,' 
were  hung  around,  in  wild  confusion, 
on  every  tree.  They  had  not  boats 
sufficient  to  convey  the  whole  crew  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  after  serious  con¬ 
sultation,  Capuin  Maxwell  judged  it 
best,  that  I^rd  Amherst  and  suite 
should  be  conveyed  to  Batavia,  whence 
vessels  could  be  sent  to  bring  off  those 
that  remained.  The  party  thus  left, 
however,  were  in  a  very  serious  predi¬ 
cament,  having  only  a  limited  amount 
of  provisions,  and  water  not  more  than 
su^ient  to  last  for  five  days.  This 
last  want  was  a  subject  of  great  alarm, 
till,  by  digging  very  deep,  they  found 
a  well  of  sweetish  water,  which  afford¬ 
ed  a  pint  daily  to  each  man.  This  dan¬ 
ger  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  Malay  proas, 
which  took  hostile  possession  of  the 
ship,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  mena¬ 
cing  attitude  towards  the  party  on 
shore.  It  was  soon  announced  that 
they  were  landing.  Under  all  the  de¬ 
pressing  circumstances  attending  ship¬ 
wreck— of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
and  menaced  by  a  ruthless  foe,  it  was 
glorious  to  see  the  British  spirit 
staunch  and  unsubdued.  All  armed 
themselves,  though  some  only  with 
pikes  made  of  large  trees,  pointed  with 
spike.nails.  After  hovering  round  for 
some  time,  two  of  the  proas  at  length 
came  so  near,  that  an  encounter  took 
place  They  fought  with  desperation, 
and,  when  they  found  themselves  rout¬ 
ed,  disdaining  quarter,  plunged  into 
the  sea  and  drowned  themselves.  Their 
number,  meantime,  constantly  increa¬ 
sed,  and  at  length  they  had  mustered 
sixty  proas,  with  from  eight  to  twenty 
men  each,  with  which  they  kept  the 
English  ioa  state  of  the  closest  block¬ 
ade.  Awful  as  our  situation  now  was. 


and  every  moment  becoming  more  so, 
starvation  staring  us  in  the  tacc  on  one 
hand,  and  without  hope  of  mercy  from 
the  savages  on  the  other,  yet  were  there 
no  symptoms  of  depression  or  gloomy 
despair — everymind  seemed  buoyant.” 
At  length  a  person  in  the  loftiest  look¬ 
out  tree  descried  a  distant  sail,  which 
appeared  to  him  larger  than  a  Malay 
vesseL  After  twenty  minutes  of  anxi¬ 
ous  expectation,  the  news  was  confirm¬ 
ed,  and  that  it  was  a  square-rigged  ves¬ 
sel.  The  Malays,  on  discovering  it, 
raised  the  blockade  and  made  off ;  and 
it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  cruizer 
sent  by  Lord  Amherst,  having  on 
board  Messrs  Ellis  and  Hoppner.  The 
sufferings  of  the  crew  were  now  termi¬ 
nated,  and  they  were  happily  conveyed 
to  Batavia. 

In  India,  very  important  intelligence 
was  this  yrar  communicated  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  respecting  that  re¬ 
markable  chain  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
extensive  region.  In  his  paper  upon 
that  subject,  Mr  Colebrooke  ^gins  by 
observing,  that  when  he  formerly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society,  the  narrative  of 
the  journey  of  Messrs  Webb  and  Rap- 
er,  he  had  stated  his  conviction,  that 
the  chain  of  the  Himmalaya  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  on  the  globe,  and 
only  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  or  the  Andes.  Since  that  time, 
he  had  been  prosecuting  the  same  in¬ 
quiry,  and  considered  the  evidence  to 
be  now  sufficient  to  authorise  the  un¬ 
qualified  assertion,  that  “  the  Himma¬ 
laya  is  the  loftiest  range  of  Alpine 
mountains  which  has  yet  been  noticed; 
its  most  elevated  peaks  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  those  of  the  Andes.”  This  bad 
been  long  suspected,  or,  indeed,  belie¬ 
ved,  in  India,  by  those  who  observed, 
that,  from  the  plains  of  Bengal,  at  the 
distance  of  upwards  of  150  miles,  the 
Himmalaya  were  seen  extending,  in  a 
continued  line,  through  more  than  two 
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points  of  the  compass,  appearing,  in 
clear  weather,  like  white  cliffs,  with  a 
▼ery  distinctly  defined  outline.  Cap¬ 
tain  Turner,  too,  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tains  of  Bootan  into  Thibet,  had  pass¬ 
ed  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with 
everlasting  snow,  among  which  Cha- 
malari  forms  a  conspicuous  peak.  It 
appeared  evident  trom  the  peculiar 
form  of  this  peak,  from  bearings  of 
the  range,  and  from  these  being  the 
only  snow-covered  mountains  in  Boo¬ 
tan,  that  this  must  be  the  range  seen 
from  Pumea,  Rajemahlj^  and  other 
stations  in  Bengal,  at  the  distance  of 
not  less  than  232  miles.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  seen  at  this  distance  im- 

Jilies  a  height  of  not  less  than  28,000 
eet.  Mr  Colebrooke,  himself,  twenty 
years  ago,  had  taken  the  altitude  of  a 
conspicuous  peak  of  the  Himmalaya  at 
1"  1',  from  a  station  which,  according 
to  Major  RennelPs  map,  was  distant 
not  less  than  150  miles.  This  gives 
an  altitude  of  not  less  that  26,000  feet. 
As  the  distance  was,  however,  too 
great,  more  weight  was  placed  on  the 
observations  made  by  Colonel  Craw, 
ford,  in  1805,  along  the  northern  front- 
ier,  from  Behar  to  Rohilcund.  Bear¬ 
ings  were  there  taken  of  every  re¬ 
markable  peak  of  the  snowy  range 
which  could  be  seen  from  more  than 
one  station,  and  an  elevation  was  in- 
ferred  at  least  equal  to  the  above.  The 
drawings  and  journal  of  the  survey 
were  unfortunately  lost.  Further  ob¬ 
servations  were  afterwards  made  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Colebrooke  in  his 
survey  of  Rohilcund.  At  Pihlibit, 
the  elevation  of  a  peak,  distant  114 
miles,  was  taken  at  1°  27^  and  at 
Jet’hpur,  where  it  was  distant  90 
miles,  at  2°  8'.  These  data,  after  a 
very  large  allowance  for  refraction, 
^ve  a  height  of  upwards  of  20,000 
feet.  More  recently,  and  nearly.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Webb  had  made  a  series  of  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  remarkable  peak 
of  Jamunavatari,orthe  mountain  which 


gives  rise  to  the  Jumna.  He  had  ta¬ 
ken  its  elevation  from  the  positions  of 
Nagun-ghati  and  Chandrabadani,  at 
the  respective  distances  of  54  and  65 
geographical  miles.  The  observations- 
gave  a  height  of  somewhat  more  than 
20,000  feet ;  and  as  the  stations  were 
5000  feet  above  the  plain  of  Bengal, 
the  elevation  of  Jamunavatari  ab^ 
that  plain  might  be  estimated  at  more 
than  25,000  feet.  As  observations 
among  mountains,  however,  were  li¬ 
able  to  many  difficulties  and  inaccu¬ 
racies,  it  was  thought  that  a  very  care¬ 
ful  and  elaborate  survey  made  from  the 
plain,  though  at  a  greater  distance, 
might  be  more  (ktisfactory.  This  was 
made  by  Lieutenant  Webb  from  Go¬ 
rakhpur,  with  regard  to  the  remark¬ 
able  peak  of  Dvoahalagiri,  (the  white 
mountain  of  the  Indian  Alps.)  The 
result  gave,  on  the  lowest  computa¬ 
tion,  26,462  feet ;  to  which  is  to  be 
added  400,  being  the  height  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  itself  above  the  sea.  Although  all 
these  observations,  from  their  distance, 
were  by  some  represented  as  at  least 
doubtful,  yet  subsequent  observation 
seems  to  have  fully  confirmed  them. 

At  the  same  time  with  these  impor¬ 
tant  observations  of  Mr  Colebrooke, 
was  communicated  to  the  public,  the 
narrative  of  an  enterprizing  traveller, 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart 
of  this  immense  chain.  Mr  Moorcroft, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Hearsay,  un¬ 
dertook  a  journey  into  Thibet,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  specimens  of  the 
celebrated  shawl-goat,  peculiar  to  that 
country.  His  ol^ect  was  also  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  lake  of  Manasarowara,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  religious  veneration  in  India, 
and  from  which  the  great  streams  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapoutrahave 
been  supposed,  though  erroneously,  to 
derive  their  source.  Mr  Moorcroft 
found  nothing  new  till  after  passing 
the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
Bhadrinath,  to  which  Mr  Webb  had 
penetrated  in  1808.  He  then  entered 
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a  narroir  and  tremendoua  pass  formed 
by  the  roountaio-stream  oi  the  Dauli, 
and  bordered  by  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs  fishier  to  an  amazing  height.  On 
the  declivity  of  these  were  vast  forests 
of  ptne.trees,  some  of  which  might  have 
made  masts  for  a  ship  of  war.  Many 
of  them,  from  their  height  and  the 
magnificence  of  their  foliage,  were  mis* 
taheu  by  him  for  cypress  and  cedar. 
The  tracks  made  through  the  broken 
precipices  of  this  tremendous  pass  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  most  rude  and  pe* 
rilous  nature.  The  mountaineers  were 
indeed  bound  to  keep  them  in  repair ; 
but  they  considered  it  quite  enough  if 
they  preserved  a  track  by  which  goats 
and  sheep  could  scramble.  These  are 
the  only  animals  who  are  ever  attempt- 
ed  to  be  conveyed  by  this  route.  Some* 
times  vast  masses  of  rock  are  detached 
from  the  precipices  above,  and  descend, 
burying  all  the  roads,  tracks,  and 
bridges,  beneath  ;  and  such  a  disaster 
is  always  slowly  and  imperfectly  re¬ 
paired.  Sometimes  large  stones  de¬ 
scend  in  showers,  to  the  serious  danger 
of  the  traveller  who  is  traversing  a  nar¬ 
row  path  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
The  few  little  hamlets  that  occur  serve 
merely  as  summer  habitations  to  the 
natives,  who  retire  to  lower  grounds 
during  the  winter.  The  pecple  were 
extremely  rude  and  filthy,  and  though 
professing  the  Hindoo  religion,  laid 
themselves  under  no  restrictions  as  to 
any  food  they  were  able  to  procure. 
They  were  dressed  in  coarse  clothes, 
made  of  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep, 
neither  bleached  nor  dyed.  As  the 
party  approached  Niti,  which  forms 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  they  felt  strong¬ 
ly  that  difficulty  of  respiration,  which 
is  produced  by  the  thin  air  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  highest  mountain  chains. 
It  was  experienced  only  in  ascending, 
or  in  attempting  to  sleep  ;  neither  in 
sitting,  nor  in  walking  downward. 
Sometimefctbe  whole  frame  was  affect¬ 
ed,  and  a  giddiness  in  the  head  appear¬ 


ed  to  threaten  apoplexy.  The  pafts 
of  the  skin  exposed  to  the  iir  became 
sore  and  very  red,  and  blood  burst  from 
the  lips.  An  extraordinary  variation 
of  temperature  was  felt  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  In  the  morning,  all  the 
coverings  they  could  obtain  were  scarce¬ 
ly  sufficient  for  warmth  ;  but,  as  the 
day  ad  vanced,coat  after  coat  wasthrown 
off,  till  at  mid-day  tliey  could  scarcely 
endure  a  single  robe ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  the  process  was  en¬ 
tirely  reversed.  In  the  morning,  all 
the  neighboring  mountains  were  seen 
covered  witii  new-fallen  snow,  which 
melted  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon. 
At  length  they  reached  the  summit  of 
the  pass  separating  Hindustan  from  the 
northern  world  of  Asia  ~  a  naked  tract, 
from  which  all  trace  of  vegetation  had 
disappeared.  They  now  saw  to  the 
east  the  mighty  Caillas,  which  raised 
its  snow'Capped  summit  over  the  lake 
of  Manasarowara.  At  Niti,  however, 
they  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
being  allowed  to  proceed.  An  order 
had  arrived  from  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment,  to  prevent  all  persons  who  wtre 
white,  or  wore  white  clothes,  from  en¬ 
tering  their  territory.  The  members 
of  the  expedition,  however,  having 
gained  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
villagers,  succeeded  in  getting  an  inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  these  words,  which 
did  not  include  them,  and  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  proceed.  They  came  to  Daba, 
the  first  town  of  the  Undes,  as  this 
part  of  Thibet  is  called,  a  place  oddly 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  number  of  ir¬ 
regular  eminences,  with  narrow  chasmi 
intervening,  and  a  lofty  hill  rising  be¬ 
hind.  The  natives  of  this  country, 
whenever  they  can,  build  their  towns 
in  such  a  situation.  The  hill  behind 
shelters  them  from  the  cold  blast,  and 
the  ravines  carry  off  the  melted  snows 
and  superfiuous  moisture.  The  tem¬ 
ple  here,  dedicated  to  Narayan  or 
Vishnu,  contained  the  greatest  assem¬ 
blage  of  Hindoo  deities  that  Mr  Moor. 
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croft  had  erer  icro.  The  principal 
object  of  worship  was  represented  by 
an  image  of  gilded  copper,  about  twen¬ 
ty  feet  high.  Altbou^  poverty  reign¬ 
ed  among  the  people,  toe  gelums,  or 
monks,  appear^  to  enjoy  abundance. 
They  were  a  dirty,  greasy,  good-hu¬ 
moured,  happy  set  of  persons,  carrying 
on  a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  received 
the  English  very  hospitably.  The  go¬ 
vernor  at  first  expressed  great  displea- 
sure  at  their  having  been  allowed  to 
come  so  far ;  but,  having  been  some¬ 
how  convinced  that  they  were  neither 
Gorkhalis  (inhabitants  of  Nepal)  nor 
Firingis  (Europeans),  he  allowed  them 
to  proceed  on  to  Gertope,  the  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  Undes,  particularly  for  the 
shawl  wool.  On  the  17tb,  they  arri¬ 
ved  at  Gertope,  which  they  found  to 
consist  merely  of  a  multitude  of  black 
tents,  made  of  blankets,  fastened  bv 
hair,  and  having  flags  of  coloured  silk 
and  cloth  fixed  to  the  top.  A  vast 
surrounding  plain  appeared,  covered 
with  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks,  or  Tar¬ 
tarian  oxen,  in  the  most  prodigious 
numbers,  not  less,  it  was  thought,  than 
forty  thousand  head.  They  found  the 
Del^,  or  governor,  in  a  house  built 
rudely  of  sods,  and  roofed  with  branch¬ 
es  of  trees.  On  being  convinced  that 
they  were  neither  Gorkhali  nor  Fi- 
ringi,  and  on  a  good  price  being  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  shawl  wool,  he  stated  the 
directions  of  his  government,  that  none 
should  be  sold  unless  to  Ladak,  for  the 
Cashmirian  market ;  but,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  persons  of  consequence, 
and  had  come  from  so  great  a  distance, 
he  w(  uld  give  it  to  them  for  the  same 
price  that  he  got  from  the  Cashmirian 
merchants.  He  gave  them  permission 
also  to  visit  the  Manasarowara,  on  con¬ 
dition,  however,  of  their  returning  into 
India  by  the  way  they  had  come,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  different  one  which  they  had 
intended.  The  Tartars  of  Ladak,  k 
seems,  had  been  in  the  custom  of  Uy- 
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ing  waste  this  country,  till  the  Chinese 
government  assigned  it  iu  jaghire  to 
the  Grand  Lama,  in  reverence  of  whom 
they  entirely  desisted,  only  stipulating 
as  above  for  the  monopoly  of  the  wool. 
Mr  Moorcroft  here  learned,  that  the 
Russians,  called  Ooroos,  came  fre- 
q^uently  to  Yarcund,  a  commercial  town 
about  fifteen  days'  journey  north,  and 
that  a  party  of  them  had  even  reached 
Gertope. 

On  the  25th  July,  Mr  Moorcroft 
left  Gertope,  and,  on  the  5th  August, 
came  in  view  of  the  celebrated  and  sa¬ 
cred  waters  of  the  Manasarowara. 
They  form  an  irregular  oval,  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  eleven  broad. 
Immense  crags  hang  over  the  lake ;  be¬ 
hind  which  rise  to  an  amazing  height, 
the  snow-clad  summits,  on  one  side  of 
the  Himmaleh,  and  on  the  other  of 
the  Caillas  mountain.  The  water  is 
clear,  unencumbered  by  weeds,  and  fre¬ 
quented  by  vast  numbers  of  grey  wild- 
geese,  and  by  aquatic  eagles.  All  the 
rocks  are  studded  with  convents, which 
appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  recluses  of 
both  sexes,  and  derived  a  picturesque 
appearance,  from  the  streamers  of  va¬ 
rious  coloured  cloth  and  hair  which 
floated  from  poles  fixed  to  the  roofs 
and  corners  of  the  buildings.  After 
the  most  diligent  examination  and  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr  Moorcroft  was  convinced 
that  no  river  flowed  out  of  this  lake. 
As  ill  health,  however,  prevented  him 
from  making  the  entire  circuit  himself, 
some  uncertainty  still  hangs  on  the 
question.  There  appears  even  to  be 
an  opposite  report  prevalent  in  the 
country  ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  proba¬ 
ble,  that  a  mountain-lake,  fed  by  such 
vast  snows,  should  dispose  of  all  its 
waters  by  mere  evaporation.  Mr  M. 
could  only  see  at  a  distance  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Rawanhrad,  reported  as 
a  lake  four  times  larger  than  the  other, 
and  enclosing  some  lofty  mountains  in 
the  form  of  an  island.  After  this,  at 
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the  leason  was  advancing,  he  lost  no 
time  in  recrossing  to  Himmaleh. 

That  part  of  the  world  where  a  clus* 
ter  of  immense  islands  forms  a  species 
of  continent,  under  the  name  of  Aus- 
traluMa,  acquired,  about  this  time,  a 
greater  hnportance  than  formerly. 
Only  a  corner  of  New  Holland  had 
been  selected  by  Britain  as  a  recepta* 
cle  for  the  secondary  class  of  her  con* 
eicts  ;  and  this  very  destination  point¬ 
ed  it,  out  as  a  forlorn  and  desolate  re¬ 
gion,  whither  no  European  would  vo> 
luntarily  repair.  Now,  however,  when 
commerce  had  bound  so  closely  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  when  the 
pressure  of  want  was  felt  so  severely 
at  home,  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
good  unoccupied  land  could  be  had, 
was  considered  too  distant  to  go  in 
search  of  it.  The  coast  of  New  South 
Wales,  therefore,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  island  of  Van  Diemen,  began  to  be 
the  object  of  spontaneous  emigration, 
even  for  the  respectable  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  In  this  view,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  geographical  inquiry,  it  became  im- 
portant  to  explore  the  interior  contents 
of  this  vast  mass  of  continent.  The 
precipitous  range  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  funning  parallel  to  the  coast, 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  present 
an  impenetrable  barrier.  At  length, 
through  the  exertions  of  Governor 
Macquarrie,  an  opening  was  discover- 

and  a  new  township,  called  Ba¬ 
thurst,  founded  on  the  opposite  side. 
Following  up  this  discovery,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  despatched  Mr  Evans  upon  a 
farther  expedition,  the  result  of  which 
was  communicated  in  Britain  during 
the  present  year.  The  official  account 
it  given  as  follows  i — 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  (1815),  Mr 
Evans  commenced  his  tour  of  disco¬ 
very,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  finding 
hit  provisions  would  not  enable  him  to 
proceed  farther,  he  began  to  retrace  hit 


courte  back  to  Bathunt,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  12th  June,  having  been 
absent  thirty-one  days.— In  the  courte 
of  this  tour,  Mr  Evans  has  been  to  for¬ 
tunate  at  to  travel  over  a  vast  number 
of  rich  and  fertile  valliet,  with  tuccet- 
sions  of  hills  well  covered  wKh  good 
and  useful  timber,  chiefly  the  stringy 
'bark  and  the  pine,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  abounding  with  ponds  and  gullies 
of  fine  water  ;  he,  also  fell  in  with  a 
large  river,  which  he  conceives  would 
become  navigable  for  boats  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  days’  travelling  along 
its  banks :  from  its  course  he  conjec¬ 
tures  that  it  must  join  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Macquarrie  River ;  and 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that 
their  joint  streams  must  form  a  navi¬ 
gable  river  of  very  considerable'  size. 
At  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  from 
Bathurst,  Mr  Evans  discovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hills,  the  points  of  which  ended 
in  perpendicular  heads,  from  SO  to  40 
.  feet  high,  of  pure  limestone  of  a  misty 
grey  colour.  At  this  place,  and  also 
throughout  the  general  course  of  the 
journey,  kangaroos,  emues,  ducks,  &c. 
were  seen  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
new  river,  to  which  Mr  Evans  gave 
the  name  of  the  Lachlan,  abounds  with 
fish ;  although,  from  the  coldness  of 
the  season,  he  was  not  able  to  catch 
any  of  them.  In  the  course  of  this 
tour  Mr  Evans  also  discovered  a  very 
unusual  and  extraordinary  production, 
the  proper  or  scientific  name  of  which 
cannot  at  present  be  assigned  to  it-  It 
possesses  much  of  the  sweetness  and 
flavour  of  manna,  but  is  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  in  its  appearance,  being  very  white, 
and  having  a  roundish  irregular  sur¬ 
face,  not  unlike  the  rough  outside  of 
confectioner’s  comfits,  and  of  the  size 
of  the  largest  hailstones.  Mr  Evans 
does  not  consider  it  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  insect,  tree,  or  vegetable  of 
the  country  ;  and  from  hence  the  most 
probable  conjecture  appears  to  be,  that 
it  is  a  production  of  the  same  nature 
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with  that  which  ii  found  in  Arabia, 
and  there  called  *  wild  honey,'  or  *  the 
Almighty's  sugar  plums,’  and  there 
supposed  to  be  a  dew.  Where  this 
substance  was  found  most  plentifitl, 
Mr  Evans  saw  the  kangaroo  in  im« 
mensc  docks,  and  wild  fowl  equally 
abundant. 

**  The  natives  appeared  more  nume* 
rous  than  at  Bathurst ;  but  so  very 
wild,  and  apparently  so  much  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  white  men,  that  he  could 
not  induce  them  to  come  near,  or  to 
bold  any  intercourse  whatever  with 
him. 

At  the  termination  of  the  tour, 
Mr  Evans  saw  a  good  level  country, 
of  a  most  interesting  appearance,  and 
a  very  rich  soil ;  and  he  conceives  that 
there  is  no  barrier  to  prevent  the  tra> 
veiling  farther  westward,  to  almost  any 
extent  that  could  be  desired.  He  states, 
that  the  distance  travelled  by  him  on 
this  occasion  was  142  measured  miles 
out ;  which,  with  digressions  to  the 
southward,  made  the  total  distance  155 
miles  from  Bathurst.  He  adds,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  having  taken  a  more 
direct  line  back  to  Bathurst  than  that 
by  which  he  left  it,  he  made  the  dis* 
tance  then  only  115  miles  ;  and  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  a  good  road  may  be  made 
all  that  length  without  any  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  there  not  being  more 
than  three  hills  which  may  not  be 
avoided. 

•*  From  the  entire  tenor  of  Mr 
Evans’s  narrative  of  this  tour,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  country  over  which  he 

{>assed,  has  even  exceeded  the  country 
eading  to,  and  surrounding  Bathurst, 
in  richness,  fertility,  and  all  the  other 
valuable  objects  for  the  sustenance  of 
a  numerous  population." 

The  voyages  of  Cook,  Peron,  and 
Flinders,  had  very  nearly  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  coast  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  ;  but  there  remained  still  a  con¬ 
siderable  tract  of  its  western  coast. 


which  was  supposed  to  be  so  obstruct-, 
ed  by  shoals  and  coral  reefs,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  navigation  impracticable.  This 
desideratum  was  supplied  by  a  British 
officer  in  the  course  of  a  common  voy¬ 
age,  undertaken  without  any  view  to 
discovery.  We  shall  give  the  narra¬ 
tive  as  It  was  transmitted  from  New 
Holland. 

"  His  Majesty’s  armed  brig  Kan¬ 
garoo,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Jef¬ 
fries,  sailed  from  Port  Jacksod  tho 
19th  of  April,  1815,  for  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  their  regiment  the  various  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  73d  that  had  remained, 
and  who,  with  their  families,  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  one  hundred  persons  in 
number.  Intending  to  make  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  Torres  Straits,  Captain 
Jrffries  ran  along  the  coasts  as  far  as 
Harvey's  Bay,  which  lies  in  about 
244**  S.  latitude ;  when  finding  the 
weather  grow  thick  and  unfavourable 
as  he  approached  Wreck  Reef,  he 
formed  a  resolution  to  try  the  passage 
inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reefs,  which 
commence  in  about  23°,  and  extend 
as  far  as  lat.  10’  8.  Captain  Jeffries 
folio w’ed  Captain  Cook’s  track  along 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  consider¬ 
ing  it  in  all  respects  preferable  to  the 
outer  passage,  in  which  almost  every 
vessel  that  has  adopted  it  has  fallen  in 
with  unknown  reefs  ^nd  shoals.  Ha¬ 
ving  observed  that  officer’s  track  as 
nearly  as  was  possible,  until  he  reach¬ 
ed  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lies  off 
Endeavour  River,  Captain  Jeffries  was 
left  to  his  Qwn  judgment  in  running 
down  an  immense  track  that  had  been 
hitherto  unexplored.  On  the  28th  of 
April  at  noon,  he  rounded  Breaksea 
Sprit,  Harvey’s  Bay,  and  hauled  in 
towards  the  coast  to  the  westward ; 
passed  the  Keppel  island,  and  anchor¬ 
ed  at  Point  Bowen,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  fresh  water,  as  her  old  stocC, 
which  had  been  taken  on  board  at  Port 
Jackson  during  an  extremely  diy  sea- 
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•on,  hid  become  putrid.  The  launch, 
upon  her  watenng  expedition,  was 
drixen  fifteen  miles  to  leeward  of  Port 
Bowen,  b  jan  unexpected  gale  of  wind, 
and  this  accident  detained  the  vessel 
several  da^s.  After  leaving  Port  Bow> 
en,  Captain  Jeffries  continued  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  track  of  our  cele* 
brated  but  unfortunate  countryman, 
and  always  ran  down  in  the  day-time 
such  parts  of  the  coast  as  Captain 
Cook  had  passed  by  night,  deriving 
thence  an  occasion  of  describing  pla¬ 
ces,  which,  in  Captain  Cook’s  unli¬ 
mited  extent  of  observation,  have  un¬ 
avoidably  escaped  his  more  minute  at¬ 
tention. 

**  Having  passed  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  islands,  Captain  Jef¬ 
fries  made  Whitsunday  Passage  upon 
Whitsunday,  as  Captain  Cook  had  pre¬ 
viously  done  in  the  Endeavour,  thirty- 
five  years  before,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  the  passage  took  its  name. 
There  is  something  pleasingly  coinci¬ 
dent  in  the  circumstance  of  two  Bri¬ 
tish  commanders  having  upon  that  par¬ 
ticular  day  anchored  in  the  same  re¬ 
mote  and  unfrequented  spot  —  the 
knowledge  of  which  brought  to  re¬ 
collection  the  immortal  Cook,  and  fill¬ 
ed  the  mind  with  reverential  awe  and 
sympathy. 

**  At  Cape  Sandwich,  Captain  Jef¬ 
fries  bad  communication  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  were  very  friendly,  and  con¬ 
veyed  fruits  to  the  vessel.  The  men 
are  rather  stouter  than  the  natives  of 
this  southern  part  of  the  coast ;  but 
in  point  of  industry,  or  apparent  ge¬ 
nius,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference. 
They  have  a  fruit  among*  them  in 
shape  and  colour  resembling  the  man- 

fosteen  of  the  east,  and  in  taste  the 
Inglish  medlar.  By  the  28th  of  May, 
Captain  Jeffries  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Captain  Cook’s  track  extended,  be 
having  fhere  borne  away,  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  coast  bevond  that 
strait  was  an  impracticable  labyrinth. 
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In  the  evening  Captain  Jeffries  hove 
to  off  Turtle  Island,  intending  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  coast  to  the  northward  be¬ 
fore  be  went  outside  the  reef ;  and  as 
the  inshore  passage  had  never  been 
tried,  it  was  examined  with  the  most 
minute  attention,  and  found  to  be  all 
clear  as  far  as  the  eye  could  traverse. 
By  so  encouraging  a  prospect.  Cap¬ 
tain  Jeffries  was  led  to  determine  on 
the  experiment,  and  more  particularly 
so  from  the  recollection,  that  whenever 
Captain  Cook  stood  off  he  had  mostly 
met  with  difficulties. 

**  From  this  day  (the  29th)  till  the 
Ist  of  June,  Captain  Jeffries  continued 
by  day  to  sail  along  that  unexplored 
coast,  and  at  night  bringing  up  under 
the  lee  of  some  rock,  reef,  or  shoal, 
which  were  numberless.  On  the  night 
of  the  SOth  of  May,  Captain  Jeffries 
anchored  under  alarge  group  of  islands, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Flin¬ 
ders’  Group.  Ascending  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  at  daylight,  he  examined  the 
coast,  and  perceived  a  chain  of  reefs 
along  it  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pene¬ 
trate.  Weighed,  and  standing  along 
the  coast  close  in  shore,  arrived  at  the 
entranceof  an  amazinglyextensive  bay, 
or  gulph,  at  least  thirty  miles  in  depth, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  Bay ;  the  land  about 
this  part  of  the  coast  appeared  much 
finer  than  any  other  Captain  Jeffries 
had  seen,  presenting  a  fine  green,  mo¬ 
derately  wooded,  and  bearing  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  interior 
of  this  (Van  Diemen’s  Land)  island. 

'*  Captain  Jeffries  found  a  safe  and 
clear  passage  from  three  to  five  miles 
off  the  shore,  and  from  seven  to  nine 
miles  appeared  a  continuation  of  the 
reef  and  sand  banks  commencing  off 
Endeavour  River,  or  rather  from  Cape 
Grafton,  from  whence  the  chain  was 
first  discovered. 

**  On  the  Ist  of  June,  at  half  past 
twelve,  the  vessel  fell  in  suddenly  with 
a  dark  red  coloured  water,  which,  from 
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the  Tertical  poaition  of  the  aun,  wm 
not  perceived  until  within  fifty  yarda  ; 
the  Mlm  waa  inatantly  put  hard  at 
potty  and  the  veaael  going  between 
five  and  aix  knotty  cleared  a  coral  ahoal 
which  had  ^ven  the  red  colour  to  the 
water,  within  the  narrow  distance  of 
ten  yarda.  Thia  danger  was  first  ob- 
scnr^  by  the  captain,  who  was  fortu* 
nately  at  the  mast-head  with  three 
seamen,  employed  for  the  look-out. 
Upon  examination,  the  changed  colour 
of  the  water  was  found  to  nave  been 
occasioned  by  a  bed  of  mushroom  co¬ 
ral  rock,  about  four  feet  under  water. 
The  latitude  of  this  dangerous  rock  is 
IS**  S2'  5"  S.  and  the  longitude,  by 
lunar  observation,  143°  47'  E.” 

The  vessel  came  now  upon  the  part 
of  the  coast  explored  by  Captain  Bligb 
in  the  Bounty’s  launch.  In  passing 
Cape  York,  he  discovered  it  to  belong 
to  an  island,  not  to  the  main  land,  as 
heretofore  supposed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  following 
account  was  received  of  the  progress 
of  discovery  and  improvement  in  the 
new  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

**  The  resources  of  the  isle  of  Van 
Diemen  are  daily  developing ;  two 
harbours,  by  the  bold  and  enterpri- 
xing  perseverance  of  an  individual,  in 
a  whale-boat,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  bleak  and  western  shore  of  the 
isle.  The  southernmost  of  those  har¬ 
bours,  named  Port  Davey,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  navigator, 
as  it  lies  about  nine  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  South  West  Cape ;  and  is  a 
most  excellent  harbour,  divided  into 
two  arms  extending  some  miles  into 
the  country.  On  the  shores  of  this 
harbour  are  great  quantities  of  the 
timber  named  Huon  Pine.  The  su¬ 
perior  value  of  this  wood  for  every 
purpose  of  joiner’s  and  cabinet  work, 
from  the  closeness,  regularity,  and 
beauty  of  its  grain,  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  It  will  also  be  eminently 


serviceable  in  building  of  Boats,  espe* 
cially  whale-boats,  from  its  lightness, 
buoyancy,  and  indestructibility  from 
worms ;  it  thus  becomes  a  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle  to  the  architect,  boat-builder,  and 
merchant. 

“  To  the  northward  of  Port  Davey, 
in  latitude  48°  10'  S.  and  longptude 
145°  SO'  £.,  is  another  harbour  named 
Macquarrie  Harbour,  of  very  consider¬ 
able  extent,  into  which  a  river,  that 
runs  a  considerable  distance  through 
the  country,  disembogues  itself.  Un¬ 
fortunately  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  or  rather  at 
the  harbour's  mouth,  is  a  bar  that  ex- ' 
tends  across  its  entrance,  having  no 
more  than  nine  feet  water  over  it^ 
which  will  for  ever  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  navigated  but  by  very  small 
craft.  Mr  M'Carty  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  harbour 

**  To  gratify  my  own  mind  respect¬ 
ing  the  harbour  and  river  lately  dis-  - 
covered  on  the  west  coast  of  Van  Die¬ 
men's  Land,  known  by  the  names  of 
Macquarrie  Harbour,  and  Gordon  Ri¬ 
ver,  I  for  the  second  time  sailed  in  m,y 
brig  (the  Sophia)  for  that  harbour. 
On  the  fifth  day  we  came  to  anchor 
outside  of  the  bar  in  seven  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  to  wait  for  the  tide,  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  runs  at  the  rate  of  six  and  seven 
knots  an  hour,  and  there  not  being 
more  than  one  and  a  half  fathom  wa-r 
ter  over  the  bar.  Captain  Feen  con¬ 
ceiving  be  could  make  out  a  channel, 
kept  the  starboard  shore  on  board 
close  in  shore ;  the  soundings,  after 
passing  the  bar,  were  seven  fathoms^ 
then  ten,  and  regularly  decreasing  to 
two  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  the  bar,  where  we  were 
obliged  to  bring  up  ;  not  having  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  prcKxed  further.  From 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  we  en¬ 
countered  shoals  for  the  first  ten  miles, 
having  a  very  narrow  channel  between 
them.  We  then  continued  our  course 
up  the  harbour  in  a  whale-boat  |  ha» 
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▼ing  advanced  about  two  miles  fur* 
ther,  we  found  on  the  northern  fhore 
a  quantity  of  coal ;  the  first  we  obser* 
ved  was  on  the  beach,  and  washed  by 
the  salt  water ;  an  immense  bed,  but 
how  deep  we  could  not  ascertain.  On^ 
further  inspection,  we  found  the  bank 
from  the  river  was  nearly  all  coal,  in 
strata  of  six  feet  thick,  then  a  few  feet 
strata  of  clay,  and  then  coal  again. 
We  much  lamented  the  impossibility 
of  proceeding  with  the  brig  to  this 
place.  On  the  following  day  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  course  up  the  harbour,  to 
the  entrance  of  Gordon  River  ;  we 
computed  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  to  Gordon  River  to  be 
about  fifty  miles.  Pursuing  our  course 
*  up  the  river,  we  arrived  at  the  First 
Falls,  (similar  to  the  Falls  of  Der¬ 
went,)  and  which  we  considered  to  be 
fifty  miles  further  in  land,  through, 
as  we  supposed,  the  western  moun¬ 
tains,  as  it  runs  nearly  due  east  from 
the  harbour’s  mouth.  We  then  pro¬ 
cured  our  cargo  by  drifting  the  wood 
down  to  the  brig  ;  and  on  our  return 
down  the  river,  Captain  Feen  made 
another  attempt  to  sound  a  passage, 
in  which  he  happily  succeeded  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but  any  vessel 
that  can  cross  the  bar  at  the  entrance, 
may  go  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Falls, 
and  lay  at  anchor  within  ten  yards  of 
the  coal  mine.  The  mountains  on  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  coal  is,  are 
barren,  but  the  rest  are  generally  co¬ 
vered  with  myrtle  and  pine. 

**  In  addition  to  the  above  great 
discovery  of  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
coal,  coal  has  been  found  at  various 
places  on  the  isle  ;  and  more  is  likely 
to  be  discovered  on  continuing  our  re¬ 
searches.  Good  slate  has  been  found, 
and  a  limestone  quarry  has  been  open¬ 
ed  and  worked  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  Hobart-town,  the  mortar  from 
which  is  ejitremely  good  for  mason’s 
work ;  but  not  so  good  as  shell- lime 
(which  is  to  be  had  in  the  greatest 


abundance)  for  the  plaisterer's  use. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  most 
excellent  marie  abounds  everywhere  ( 
and  limestone  has  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  On  Mr 
Gunning’s  beautiful  estate  at  the  coal- 
river,  lime  of  a  very  good  quality  has 
been  made,  and  might  be  carried  on 
to  any  extent.  From  these  two  natu¬ 
ral  productions,  limestone  and  marie, 
we  derive  immediate  and  future  advan¬ 
tages  ;  immediate,  from  the  facility 
with  which  lime  can  be  obtained  for 
erecting  buildings  on  the  newly  settled 
farms,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
buildings  on  the  old  ;  the  future  ad¬ 
vantage  is,  that  when  the  general,  rich, 
and  highly  fertile  soil  of  the  isle  should 
be  exhausted  by  a  succession  of  crops, 
or  a  system  of  bad  husbandry,  then 
the  lime  and  marie  will  be  manures  of 
incalculable  value.  But  so  very  rich 
and  productive  is  the  soil,  and  to  ge¬ 
nial  the  clime  to  every  species  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  that  it  will  be  a  long  series  of 
years  before  recourse  must  be  had  to 
either  one  or  the  other.  These  are 
natural  advantages  the  country  of  Port 
Jackson  doth  now  possess,  and  which 
will  enable  the  agriculturists  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  to  carry  on  their  con¬ 
cerns  with  much  greater  success  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Port  Jackson  will 
ever  be  enabled  to  do,  as  neither  marie 
nor  limestone  have  hitherto  been  found 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains.” 

To  the  east  of  New  Holland  are 
found  the  two  islands  which  compose 
New  Zealand ;  an  extensive  tract,  equal¬ 
ly  favoured  by  nature,  but  the  ferocity 
of  whose  inhabitants  seemed  to  forbid 
the  approach  of  all  civilized  neigh¬ 
bours.  Yet  even  here,  missionary  zeal 
has  adventured,  and  has  devot^  it¬ 
self  to  the  conversion  of  these  rude 
savages.  An  opening  was  afforded  by 
a  remarkable  incident.  Duaterra,  a 
New  Zealand  chief,  formed  the  reso- 
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lation  of  visiting  Britain,  professing  a 
peculiar  anxiety  to  see  King  George. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  he  entered  as  a 
conamon  sailor  on  board  a  British  ves* 
sel,  and  worked  his  way  to  England. 
Here,  however,  he  was  extremely  ill 
treated  by  the  sailors,  could  obtain  no 
information  as  to  the  country,  nor  even 
a  sight  of  King  George.  He  con* 
sidered  himself  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  Mr  Marsden,  who  was  going  out 
as  principal  chaplain  to  New  Holland, 
and  undertook  to  convey  him  to  his 
native  country.  Mr  Marsden  laid  hold 
of  this  opportunity  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  New  Zealand.  Duaterra  assigned 
him  a  grant  of  land,  and  did  every 
thing  possible  to  render  his  situation 
comfortable.  This  chief  made  now  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  to  improve  and  ci¬ 
vilize  his  native  country.  He  said 
triumphantly  to  Mr  Marsden,  **  1  have 
now  introduced  thecultivation  of  wheat 
into  New  Zealand  ;  New  Zealand  will 
become  a  great  country  in  two  years 
more  ;  I  shall  be  able  to  export  wheat 
to  Port  Jackson,  to  exchange  for  hoes, 
axes,  spades,  tea,  sugar,”  &c.  He 
had  actually  laid  down  the  plan  of  a 
little  town  to  be  built  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fashion,  when  a  premature  death 
unfortunately  put  an  end  to  his  pro¬ 
jects.  Another  chief,  Tippahee,  who 
spent  some  time  at  Port  Jackson, 
shewed  an  equal  capacity  of  improve¬ 
ment.  “  The  colonists,’*  says  Mr 
Nicholas,*  **  still  hold  in  remembrance 
many  of  bis  remarks,  which  equally 
shew  the  solidity  of  his  understanding 
and  the  justness  of  his  conceptions. 
On  our  remonstrating  with  him  on  the 
absurdity  and  inconvenience  of  his  cus¬ 
toms,  he  immediately  censured  some 
of  our  own  as  far  more  ridiculous,  and 
many  of  his  arguments  were  both  ra¬ 
tional  and  convincing.  Like  most  of 


the  New  Zealand  chiefs,  he  was  high« 
ly  tattooed,  a  mode  of  disfiguring  the 
face  which  is  gp;nerally  practised  by  all 
the  savage  tribes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  barbarous  process  consists  in 
pricking  on  the  face  with  <  sharp  in- 
strum.-nt,  a  variety  of  semicircular  and 
other  figures,  and  rubbing  into  the 
punctures  a  kind  of  blue  paint,  or 
sometimes  charcoal,  which  gpves  to  the 
countenance  a  most  disgusting  appear¬ 
ance,  and  makes  it  truly  hideous  to  the 
eye  of  an  European.  On  being  laugh¬ 
ed  at  one  day  by  a  gentleman  for  ha¬ 
ving  disfigured  his  face  in  so  unnatural 
a  manner,  the  sagacious  chief  immedi¬ 
ately  retorted  with  pointed  sarcasm  t 
telling  him  he  was  quite  as  much  an 
object  of  derision  himself  for  having 
put  powder  and  grease  in  his  hair,  a 
practice  which  he  thought  was  much 
more  absurd  than  the  tattooing. 

“  He  could  not  reconcile  the  rigour 
of  our  penal  code  with  his  own  ideas 
of  justice,  which  were  certainly  regu¬ 
lated  by  strong  feelings  of  humanity. 
A  person  who  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
colony  as  a  convict,  having  stolen  some 
pigs  during  the  time  the  chief  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  there,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  Tippahee,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  crime  and  the 
punishment,  inveighed  against  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  unnecessarily  cruel  and  unjustly 
severe.  Reasoning  on  the  subject  with 
a  great  deal  of  natural  logic,  he  ssid, 
if  the  man  had  stolen  an  axe  or  any 
thing  else  of  essential  utility,  he  ought 
to  suffer  death,  but  not  for  stealing  a 
pig,  to  which  he  was  prompted  most 
robably  by  hunger.  He  interested 
imself  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
culprit,  and  earnestly  pressed  the  go¬ 
vernor  for  his  pardon,  while  dining  one 
day  with  a  large  party  at  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  table ;  but  he  was  told  it  was 
impossible  it  could  be  granted,  as  the 
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man  had  acted  in  direct  violation  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  which  secured 
to  each  individual  the  safe  possession 
of  his  property,  and  punished  with 
death  all  those  who  would  deprive  him 
of  it  by  theft  or  robbery.  *  Then,' 
said  Tippahee,  *  why  you  not  hang 
Captain -  I'  pointing  to  the  com¬ 

mander  of  a  vessel,  whose  name  I  do 
not  immediately  recollect,  but  who 
was  then  sitting  at  table  Captain, 
he  come  to  New  Zealand,  he  come 
ashore,  and  fiAi  (stole)  all  my  pota- 
toes— you  hang  up  Captain  — The 
company  were  much  pleased  with  this 
strong  and  pointed  reasoning  of  Tip¬ 
pahee,  and  the  captain  appeared  quite 
abashed  at  so  sudden  an  exposure  of 
bis  conduct,  for  he  had  in  reality  act¬ 
ed  as  the  chief  represented ;  having 
sent  a  boat’s  crew  on  shore  with  orders 
to  dig  up  bis  potatoes,  which  they  did, 
without  offering  to  make  the  least  re- 
muneration  for  them. 

**  Tippahee,  however  tenacious  at 
first  of  nis  own  manners  and  customs, 
becoming,  during  his  short  residence, 
more  habituated  to  ours,  and  acquiring 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  conveni¬ 
ence  and  utility,  gave  them  a  decided 
preference.  He  also  evinced  an  anxi¬ 
ous  desire  to  profit  by  them  as  much 
as  possible ;  while  he  held  the  habits 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  himself 
in  the  most  sovereign  contempt.  Be¬ 
ing  taken  one  day  to  see  a  rope-walk, 
and  shewn  the  method  of  making  small 
twine,  some  of  which  was  spun  before 
him  and  the  process  explained,  he  was 
so  affected  by  the  contrast  of  our  en¬ 
lightened  knowledge  with  the  barbar¬ 
ous  ignorance  of  his  own  countrymen, 
that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed 
in  the  bitterness  of  bis  regret,  *  New 
Zealand  no  good!'  Had  this  chief 
made  a  longer  stay  at  Port  Jackson, 
and  been  properly  instructed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would 
on  his  return  have  made  considerable 
improvements  among  his  people,  and 


given  them  a  turn  for  habits  of  indue- 
try  and  laudable  exertion,  which  are 
the  first  and  most  necessary  steps  to¬ 
wards  a  state  of  humanized  culture. 
Gratitude  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  New  Zealander  )  and 
Tippahee,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  did  not  fail  to  evince  it,  for 
he  rendered  essential  services  to  the 
different  ships  that  afterwards  touched 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands." 

The  missionaries  continued  to  be 
well  treated  by  the  New  Zealanders, 
and  found  the  domestic  character  of 
that  people  quite  different  from  that 
which  they  displayed  when  inflamed 
by  hostile  passions.  In  his  peaceful 
pursuits,"  says  Mr  Nicholas,  *'  the 
New  Zealander  appears  social,  cheer¬ 
ful,  friendly,  and  hospitable,  disposed 
to  kind  offices,  and  faithful  to  his  en¬ 
gagements  ;  but  war  effects  a  total 
transformation  in  the  man,  and  it  is 
then  only  that  he  becomes  a  cruel,  fe¬ 
rocious,  and  untameable  savage."  He 
adds,  that  Mr  Marsden  and  he  slept 
amid  this  race  of  ferocious  combatants, 
with  a  feeling  of  as  full  security  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  heart  of  their 
friends  in  England.  .Yet  it  was  not 
long  since  this  spot  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  A  New  Zea> 
land  chief,  called  George,  who  had 
been  at  Port  Jackson,  wishing  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  passage  home,  engaged  himself 
as  a  sailor  on  board  of  the  Boyd,  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomson.  The  captain,  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  bis  work,  and  thinking 
George  pretended  sickness,  caused  him 
to  be  tied  to  the  gangway  and  flogged. 
As  George  urged  bis  character  of  a 
chief  as  a  protection,  the  captain  treat¬ 
ed  this  claim  with  disbelief  and  deri¬ 
sion.  George  was  heard  muttering, 
with  dreadful  emphasis,  that  he  would 
find  it  to  be  true ;  but  from  that  time 
he  concealed  all  appearance  of  resent¬ 
ment.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  ves- 
sel  arrived  in  Wang  Arroa  Bay,  he 
hastened  to  his  friends,  and  opened  to 
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them  the  tale  of  hit  wrongs.  The  reto. 
lotion  of  vengeance  was  instantly  form* 
ed.  A  great  number  having  insinuated 
themselves  on  board  the  vessel,  watch¬ 
ed  the  moment  of  the  captain  going 
on  shore,  when  he  was  instantly  seized 
and  an  attack  commenced  on  the  sailors. 
The  ship  was  speedily  taken,  when  a 
general  massacre  commenced,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  frightful  scene  of  cannibal 
festivity.  Only  a  woman  and  three 
children  were  saved,  who  were  after¬ 
wards  brought  home  by  Captain  Berry 
of  the  ship  City  of  Edinburgh. 

At  this  time,  the  agency  of  British 
missionaries  produced  an  important 
change  in  the  state  of  Otaheite  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Christiani¬ 
ty  had  been  embraced  by  Pomarrie, 
the  king;  but  the  party  attached  to 
the  ancient  idolatry  having  gained  the 
ascendancy,  he,  with  his  adherents, 
were  exiled  to  the  island  of  Eimeo. 
A  violent  civil  war  then  ensued  be¬ 
tween  the  insurgent  chiefs,  till,  one 
party  having  gained  the  mastery,  the 
fugitives  were  invited  back  from  Ei¬ 
meo.  Pomarrie  returned,  though  not 
without  fear,  and  his  friends  were  re¬ 
instated  in  the  possession  of  their  lands ; 
but  the  idolatrous  party  still  annoyed 
them  with  secret  hostility,  and  felt  a 
desire  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  gods. 
At  length  they  formed  a  scheme  to  at¬ 
tack  their  adversaries  on  Sunday,  while 
engaged  in  devotional  exercises,  when 
it  was  supposed  they  would  be  in  no 
condition  to  make  any  effectual  resist¬ 
ance.  The  Christians,  however,  were 
aware  of  their  situation,  and  like  the 
old  Scottish  Covenanters,  attended 
worship  with  arms  in  their  hands,  so 
that  the  assailants  were  quite  deceived 
in  their  expectations.  They  met  with 
a  sharp  repulse,  which,  as  their  chief 
happened  to  fall,  was  soon  converted 
into  a  total  defeat  This  victory  re¬ 
established  Pomarrie  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  ;  and  as,  by  the  advice  of 


the  missionaries,  he  was  induced  to  use 
his  victory  with  moderation,  and  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  thecruelties  usually  practiKd 
on  such  occasions,  the  adverse  party 
were  entirely  conciliated.  They  renoun¬ 
ced  their  gods,  who,  they  thought,  had 
deceived  them,  and  agreed  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  establishment  of  Chrutianity  in 
Otaheite.  This  was  speedily  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  founding  of  schools,  the  ex* 
tension  of  useful  culture,  and  of  all 
the  forms  of  European  civilization.  A 
similar  change  had  taken  place  to  i 
great  extent  in  the  islands  of  Hua- 
heine,  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  and  Borabora. 
Should  this  state  of  things  continue 
undisturbed,  it  will  improve,  in  every 
respect,  the  condition  of  these  islands ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  applaud 
the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  in  ur¬ 
ging  the  converted  chiefs  to  persecute 
the  idolaters,  by  destroying  their  gods,, 
and  demolishing  their  moraet.  Such 
proceedings  are  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  of  toleration,  and  have  been 
the  source  of  sanguinary  wars,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  by-  no  means  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

Some  interesting  particulars  were 
this  year  communicated  by  a  peculiar 
channel  respecting  the  Tonga,  or,  as 
we  were  taught  to  call  them  by  Cap. 
tain  Cook,  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  taken  from 
the  deposition  of  William  Mariner, 
who,  in  the  manner  to  be  now  related, 
had  been  detained  in  them  for  several 
years.  He  had  sailed  in  1806  in  the 
Port-au-Prince,  a  vessel  destined  for 
the  southern  whale-fishery.  On  arri¬ 
ving  at  Lefoon,  a  dispute  between 
the  master  and  crew  prevented  due 
precautions  from  being  taken.  A  bo¬ 
dy  of  SOO  natives  having  got  on  board 
the  vessel, seized  it,  after  massacringall 
the  crew,  except  Mariner  and  another, 
who  were  below  in  the  magazine.  Af¬ 
ter  much  dismay,  and  seeing  no  hope  of 
escape.  Mariner  determined  to  come  up 
and  get  himself  killed  at  once  ;  but  on 
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hit  pretenting  himtelf  in  an  unresisting 
posture  for  that  purpose,  he  was  told 
that  they  were  now  masters  of  the  ship, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  hurt.  lie 
was  carried  before  several  chiefs,  and 
at  length  to  Finow,  the  How  or  king 
of  the  island,  who  being  a  man  of  an 
active  and  curious  mind,  took  much 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the 
stranger.  He  was  ordered,  liowever, 
to  deliver  up  his  books  and  papers,  as 
no  witchcraft  was  allowed  to  Ik  prac* 
tised  in  the  island.  'I'his  led  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fate  which  had  over¬ 
taken  the  missionaries  left  there  by 
Captain  Wilson,  from  the  ship  Duff. 
It  had  been  from  the  first  observed, 
that  they  built  a  house,  in  which  they 
shut  themselves  up  to  sing  and  perform 
ceremonies.  This,  however,  would  not 
have  led  to  any  serious  consequence, 
had  there  not  been  on  the  island  one 
Morgan,  a  convict  escaped  from  Bo¬ 
tany  Bay.  The  missionaries  having 
represented  this  person  in  unfavoura¬ 
ble,  and  doubtless  true  colours,  exci¬ 
ted  his  resentment,  which  he  gratified 
in  the  most  criminal  manner.  He  in¬ 
formed  the  natives,  that  these  strangers 
had  come  among  them  with  the  sole 
view  of  introducing  the  pestilential  dis¬ 
ease,  which  was  then  raging ;  that 
their  books  were  instruments  of  ma¬ 
gic  ;  and  their  secret  assemblies  held 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  incan¬ 
tations  to  produce  this  effect.  The 
chiefs  took  these  statements  into  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  and  became  more 
and  more  persuaded  of  their  truth, 
from  the  loud  noise  which  took  place 
at  these  ceremonies,  and  from  the  care 
taken,  we  know  not  why,  to  exclude 
the  natives.  At  length  it  was  repre¬ 
sented,  that  if  the  strangers  continued 
singing  in  this  manner,  the  whole  island 
would  soon  be  depopulated.  Inflamed 
with  fury,  they  at  length  rushed  in 
and  made  a  general  massacre. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  communication 
betw’ecn  Mariner  and  the  king,  the  cu¬ 


riosity  of  the  latter  was  strongly  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  subject  of  writing,  psrti- 
cularly  after  he  had  seen  Mariner  wnte 
a  letter  for  any  European  captain  who 
might  touch  at  Tonga. 

“  This  mode  of  communicating  sen¬ 
timents  was  an  inexplicable  puzzle  to 
Finow  ;  he  took  the  letter  again  and 
examined  it,  but  it  afforded  him  no  in¬ 
formation.  He  thought  a  little  with¬ 
in  himself ;  but  his  thoughts  reflected 
no  light  upon  the  subject.  At  length 
he  sent  for  Mr  Mariner,  and  desired 
him  to  write  down  something :  The 
latter  asked  what  he  would  chouse  to 
have  written  ;  he  replied,  put  down 
me.  He  accordingly  wrote,  *Feenon,’ 
(spelling  it  according  to  the  strict 
English  orthography )  ;  the  chief  then 
sent  for  another  Englishman,  who  had 
not  been  present,  and  commanding  Mr 
Mariner  to  turn  his  back,  and  look 
another  way,  he  gave  the  man  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  desired  him  to  tell  what  that 
was  :  he  accordingly  pronounced  aloud 
the  name  of  the  king,  upon  which  Fi¬ 
now  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
and,  with  astonishment,  looked  at  it, 
turned  it  round,  and  examined  it  in  all 
directions.  At  length  he  exclaimed, 
*  This  is  neither  like  myself  nor  any 
body  else  ! — where  are  my  eyes  ?— 
where  is  my  head  ? — where  are  my 
legs? — How  can  you  possibly  know 
it  to  be  I  And  then,  without  stop¬ 
ping  for  any  attempt  at  an  explanation, 
he  impatiently  ordered  Mr  Mariner  to 
write  something  else  ;  and  thus  env- 
ployed  him  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
putting  down  the  names  of  different 
persons,  places,  and  things,  and  ma¬ 
king  the  other  man  read  them.  This 
afforded  extraordinary  diversion  to  Fi¬ 
now,  and  to  all  the  men  and  women 
present,  particularly  as  he  now  and 
then  whispered  a  little  love  anecdote, 
which  was  strictly  written  down,  and 
audibly  read  by  the  other,  not  a  little 
to  the  confusion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
ladies  present  ;  but  it  was  all  taken  in 
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good  humour,  for  curiosity  and  asto- 
ni:4hment  were  tlie  prerailing  passions. 
How  their  names  and  circumstances 
could  be  communicated  through  so 
mysterious  a  channel,  was  altogether 

f»a8t  their  comprehension.  Finow  had 
ong  ago  formed  his  opinion  of  books 
and  papers,  and  this  as  much  resem¬ 
bled  witchcraft  as  any  thing  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Mr  Mariner  in 
vain  attempted  to  explain.  He  had 
yet  too  slender  a  knowledge  of  their 
language  to  make  himself  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  composition  of  elementary 
sounds,  and  of  arbitrary  signs  expres¬ 
sive  of  them,  to  a  people  whose  minds 
were  already  formed  to  other  modes  of 
thinking,  and  whose  language  had  few 
expressions  but  what  concerned  the  or¬ 
dinary  affairs  of  life.  The  only  ration¬ 
al  mode  would  have  been,  to  have  in¬ 
vented  a  system  of  spelling,  and  to 
have  gone  through  the  usual  routine 
of  teaching  it.  Finow,  at  length, 
thought  he  had  got  a  notion  of  it, 
and  explained  to  those  about  him  that 
it  was  very  possible  to  put  down  a 
mark  or  sign  of  something  that  had 
been  seen  both  by  the  writer  and 
reader,  and  which  should  be  mutually 
understood  by  them ;  but  Mr  Mari¬ 
ner  immediately  informed  him,  that 
he  could  write  down  any  thing  that 
he  had  never  seen.  The  king  directly 
whispered  to  him  to  put  Toogoo  Ahoo 
(the  king  of  Tonga,  whom  he  and 
Toobo  Nieuha  had  assassinated  many 
jears  before  Mr  Mariner’s  arrival). 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
other  read  it  ;  when  Finow  was  yet 
more  astonished,  and  declared  it  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  thing  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  He  then  desired  him  to 
write  ‘  Tarky,*  the  chief  of  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Bea,  whom  Mr  Mariner  and  his 
companions  had  not  yet  seen ;  ( this 
chief  was  blind  in  one  eye).  When 
*  Tarky’  was  read,  Finow  inquired 


whether  he  was  blind  or  not ;  thta 
was  putting  writing  to  an  unfair  test  f 
and  Mr  Mariner  told  him  that  he  had 
only  written  down  the  sign  standing 
for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  not  for 
the  description  of  his  person.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  wrife,  *  Tarky,  blind 
in  his  left  eye,’  which  was  done,  and 
read  to  the  increased  astonishment  of 
every  body. .  Mr  Mariner  then  told 
him,  that,  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
messages  were  sent  to  great  distances 
through  the  same  medium,  and,  being 
folded  and  fastened  up,  the  bearer 
could  know  nothing  of  the  contents  i 
and  that  the  histories  of  whole  nations 
were  thus  handed  down  to  posterity, 
without  spoiling  by  being  kept  (as  he 
chose  to  express  himself }.  Fioow  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  to  be  a  most  noble 
invention,  but  added,  that  it  would  not 
at  all  do  for  the  Tonga  islands  ;  that 
there  would  be  nothing  but  disturb¬ 
ances  and  conspiracies,  and  he  should 
not  be  sure  of  his  life,  perhaps,  ano¬ 
ther  month.” 

The  discourse  on  the  subject  of  mo¬ 
ney  appears  also  very  characteristic. 

Mr  Mariner  was  going  on  to  shew 
the  convenience  of  money  as  a  medi¬ 
um  of  exchange,  when  Filimoeatoo 
interrupted  him,  saying  to  Finow,  I 
understand  how  it  is ;  money  is  lets 
cumbersome  than  goods,  and  it  is  very 
convenient  for  a  man  to  exchange  away 
his  goods  for  money ;  which,  at  any 
other  time,  he  could  exchange  again 
for  the  same  or  any  other  goods  that 
he  might  want ;  whereas  the  goods 
themselves  might  have  spoilt  by  keep- 
ing  (particularly  if  provisions)  but  the 
money  he  supposed  would  not  spoil ; 
and  although  it  was  of  no  true  value 
itself,  yet  being  scarce  and  difficult  to 
be  got  without  giving  something  use¬ 
ful  and  really  valuable  for  it,  it  was 
imagined  to  be  of  value  ;  and  if  every 
body  considered  it  so,  and  would  rea¬ 
dily  give  their  goods  for  it,  he  did  not 
see  but  what  it  was  of  a  sort  of  real 
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value  to  all  who  potsested  h,  as  long 
at  their  neighbours  chose  to  take  it  in 
the  tame  way.  Mr  Mariner  found  he 
could  not  give  a  better  explanation, 
he  therefore  told  Filimoeatoo  that  his 
notion  of  the  nature  of  money  was  a 
just  one.  After  a  pause  of  some  length, 
iFinow  replied  that  the  explanation  did 
not  satisf^jr  him  ;  he  still  thought  it  a 
foolish  thing  that  people  should  place 
a  value  on  money,  when  thej  either 
could  not  or  would  not  apply  it  to  any 
useful  (physical)  purpose. — *  If,*  said 
he,  *  it  were  made  of  iron,  and  could 
he  converted  into  knive!<,  axes,  and 
chisels,  there  would  be  some  sense  in 
placing  a  value  on  it ;  but  as  it  was,  he 
saw  none.  If  a  man,*  he  added,  *  has 
more  yams  than  he  wants,  let  him  ex* 
change  some  of  them  away  for  pork  or 
gnatoo  ;  certainly  money  was  much 
handier,  and  more  convenient,  but  then 
as  it  would  not  spoil  by  being  kept, 
people  would  store  it  up,  instead  of 
sharing  it  out,  as  a  chief  ought  to  do, 
and  thus  become  selfish  ;  whereas,  if 
provision  was  the  principal  property 
of  a  man,  and  it  ought  to  be,  as  being 
both  the  most  useful  and  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  could  not  store  it  up,  for  it 
would  spoil,  and  so  he  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  either  to  exchange  it  away  for 
something  less  useful,  or  share  it  out 
to  his  neighbours,  and  inferior  chiefs 
and  dependents,  for  nothing.*  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  *  I  understand  now 
very  well  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
Papalangis  (English)  so  selfish; — it 
is  this  money  !* 

“  When  Mr  Mariner  informed  Fi- 
now  that  dollars  were  money,  he  was 
greatly  surprised,  having  always  taken 
them  for  playing-counters,  and  things 
of  little  value  ;  and  he  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  sorry  he  had  not  secured  all  the  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  Port-au-Prince,  before 


he  bad  ordered  her  to  be  burnt — *  I 
had  always  thought,*  said  he,  '  that 

Jrour  ship  belonged  to  some  poor  fel- 
ow,  perhaps  to  King  George*s  cook ;  * 
for  Captain  Cook*s  ship,  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  king,  had  plenty  of  beads, 
axes,  and  looking-glasses  on  board, 
whilst  yours  had  nothing  but  iron- 
hoops,  oil,  skins,  and  twelve  thousand 
playing-counters,  as  1  thought  them ; 
but  if  every  one  of  these  were  money, 
your  ship  must  have  belonged  to  a  very 
great  chief  indeed.*  ** 

After  some  yCtirs*  residence,  Mr  Ma¬ 
riner  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape 
on  board  the  Favourite,  Captain  Fish, 
from  Port  Jackson,  who  was  coming 
to  take  up  a  cargo  of  sandal- wood  at 
the  Feejee  islands.  Flnow,  the  old 
king,  was  dead ;  but  his  successor  was 
so  delighted  with  the  view  of  the  ship, 
that  he  petitioned  to  be  conveyed  to 
England,  a  request  which  the  Captain, 
unluckily  we  think,  refused. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  the  attention  of  the  public 
had  been  almost  exclusively  fixed  upon 
central  Africa.  In  proportion  as  re- 
eated  disappointment  damped  the 
opes  which  that  quarter  had  excited, 
their  eyes  were  attracted  towards  an¬ 
other  region  and  element.  In  the  early 
periods  of  naval  discovery,  the  Polar 
Seas  had  afforded  a  grand  theatre  for 
the  display  of  British  courage.  It 
was  there  that  the  Hudsons,  the  Fro¬ 
bishers,  and  the  Bafiins,  acquired  a 
fame  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
modem  navigators.  For  more  than 
two  centuries,  however,  the  spirit  of 
exploration  had  withdrawn  itself  in  a 
great  measure  from  that  field.  All 
attempts  to  proceed  to  the  north  and 
to  the  east,  had  been  stopped  by  bar¬ 
riers  of  impenetrable  ice  ;  and  the  sea. 


*  At  these  islands  a  cook  is  considered  one  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  in  point 
rank. 
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into  which  Davia's  Straits  affords  an 
entrance,  was  supposed  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  hr  Baffin  as  a  baj,  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  land.  About  fifty  years  ago, 
however,  Mr  Daines  Barington  col¬ 
lected,  and  laid  before  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  a  number  of  facts  tending  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  approaching, 
or  even  reaching,  the  pole.  These 
made  so  great  an  impression,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  was  despatched  upon  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  penetrate  to  that  farthest 
boundary  of  the  world.  He  was  stop- 
ed,  however,  by  the  ice  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  en- 
terprize  was  never  resumed.  The  pub¬ 
lic  attention  was  now  called  afresh  to 
this  subject ;  and  Mr  Barrow  set  on 
foot  that  series  of  expeditions  which 
have  issued  in  such  important  disco- 
veiies,  and  promise  others  still  more 
important.  This,  however,  belongs  to 
the  following  year.  At  present  we 
shall  only  introduce  the  observations 
on  the  polar  regions  submitted  by  Mr 
Scoresby  to  the  Wernerian  Society. 
These,  made  by  an  intelligent  and 
scientific  navigator  in  the  course  of 
many  years  experience  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  convey  much  more  accurate 
ideas,  than  can  be  derived  from  the 
hasty  and  superficial  remarks  of  for¬ 
mer  navigators.  His  account  of  the 
formation  of  ice,  and  the  varied  forms 
and  aspects  under  which  it  presents 
itself,  is  so  extremely  interesting,  that 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  extracting 
entire  a  large  portion  of  it. 

"Greenlandis  a  country  where  every 
object  is  strikingly  singular,  or  highly 
magnificent.  The  atmosphere,  the 
land,  and  the  ocean,  each  exhibit  re¬ 
markable  or  sublime  appearances. 

With  regard  to  the  atmosphere 
several  peculiarities  may  be  noticed, 
viz.  its  darkness  of  colour  and  densi¬ 
ty  ;  its  frequent  production  of  crys¬ 
tallised  snow  in  a  wonderful  perfec¬ 


tion  and  variety  of  form  and  texture) 
and  its  astonishing  sudden  changes 
from  calm  to  storm, — from  fair  wea¬ 
ther  to  foul,  and  vice  versa. 

**  The  land  is  of  itself  a  sublime  ob¬ 
ject  ;  its  stupendous  mountains  rising 
by  steep  acclivities  from  the  very  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  ocean  to  an  immense  height, 
terminating  in  rigid,  conical,  or  pyra¬ 
midal,  summits ;  its  surface,  contrast¬ 
ing  its  native  protruding  dark-colour¬ 
ed  rocks,  with  its  burthen  of  purest 
snow;  the  whole  viewed  under  the  den¬ 
sity  of  a  gloomy  sky,  forms  a  picture 
impressive  and  grand.  Its  most  re¬ 
markable  inhabitant  is  the  White  or 
Polar  Bear,  which  indeed  also  occurs 
on  the  ice.  This  ferocious  animal 
seems  to  be  the  natural  lord  of  those 
regions.  He  preys  indiscriminately  on 
quadruped,  fowl,  reptile,  and  fish  ;  all 
behold  him  with  dread,  and  fiee  his 
presence.  The  seals  signify  their  fear 
of  him  by  their  constant  watching,  and 
betake  themselves  precipitately  to  the 
water  on  his  approach.  Carrion,  there¬ 
fore,  (of  which  the  carcase  of  the  whale 
fs  at  a  certain  season  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful,)  affords  him  a  passive,  sure,  and 
favourite  food.  His  sense  of  smelling 
is  peculiarly  acute. — In  his  march,  he 
is  frequently  observed  to  face  the 
breeze,  to  rear  his  head,  and  snuff  the 
passing  scent,  whereby  he  can  disco¬ 
ver  the  nearest  route  to  his  odorous 
banquet,  though  the  distance  be  iacre- 
dibly  great. 

“  Ihe  water  of  the  ocean  is  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  elements,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  affording  the  bed,  and  part¬ 
ly  the  materials  for  the  most  prodigi¬ 
ous  masses  of  ice.  Its  colour  is  pecu¬ 
liar.  Its  products  are  numerous,  and 
of  particular  importance.  It  is  here 
that  the  huge  Mysticetus,  or  Whale¬ 
bone  Whale,  takes  up  his  residence, 
and  collects  his  food ; — it  is  here  that 
he  sports  and  astonishes,  by  bis  vast 
bulk  and  proportionate  strength 
and  it  is  here  that  he  becomes  the  ob- 
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ject  of  maritime  adventure,  and  a  aource 
of  commercial  riches. 

**  Of  the  inanimate  productions  of 
Greenland,  none  perhaps  excites  so 
much  interest  and  astonishment  in  a 
stranger,  as  the  ice  in  its  great  abun¬ 
dance  and  variety  The  stupendous 
masses,  known  by  the  name  of  ice- 
islands,  floating  mountains, or  icebergs, 
common  to  Davis’  Straits,  and  some¬ 
times  met  with  here,  from  their  height, 
various  forms,  and  the  depth  of  water 
in  which  they  ground,  are  calculated 
to  strike  the  beholder  m  ith  wonder : 
yet  the  fields  of  ice,  more  peculiar  to 
Greenland,  are  not  less  astonishing. 
Their  deficiency  in  elevation,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  compensated  by  their  amazing 
extent  of  surface.  Some  of  them  have 
been  observed  near  a  hundred  miles  in 
length ,  and  more  than  half  that  breadth ; 
each  consisting  of  a  single  sheet  of  ice, 
having  its  surface  raised  in  general  four 
or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  its  base  depressed  to  the  depth 
of  near  twenty  feet  beneath. 

“  The  ice  in  general  is  designated 
^7.  a  variety  of  appellations,  distin¬ 
guishing  it  according  to  the  size  or 
number  of  pieces,  their  form  of  aggre¬ 
gation,  thickness,  transparency,  dec. 
1  perhaps  cannot  better  explain  tlve 
terms  in  common  acceptation  amongst 
the  whale-fishers,  than  by  marking  the 
disruption  of  a  held.  The  thickest  and 
strongest  field  cannot  resist  the  power 
of  a  heavy  swell ;  indeed,  such  arc  much 
less  capable  of  bending  without  being 
dissevered,  than  the  thinner  ice,  which 
is  more  pliable.  Wlien  a  field,  by  the 
set  of  the  current,  drives  to  the  south- 
w'ard,  and  being  deserted  by  the  loose 
ice,  becomes  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
a  grown  swell,  it  presently  breaks  in¬ 
to  a  great  many  pieces,  few  of  which 
will  exceed  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  dia.- 
meter.  Now,  such  a  number  of  these 
pieces  collected  together  in  close  con¬ 
tact,  so  that  they  cannot,  froipthe  top 


of  the  ship's  naast,  be  seen  over,  are 
termed  a  pack. 

**  When  the  collection  of  pieces  cao 
be  seen  across,  if  it  assume  a  circular 
or  polygonal  form,  the  name  of  patch 
is  applied;  and  it  is  called  a  stream 
when  its  shape  is  more  of  an  oblong, 
how  narrow  soever  it  may  be,  provid¬ 
ed  the  continuity  of  the  pieces  is  pre¬ 
served. 

“  Pieces  of  very  large  dimensions, 
but  smaller  than  fields,  are  called  floes, 
— thus,  a  field  may  be  compared. to  a 
pack,  and  a  floe  to  a  patch,  as  regards 
their  size  and  external  form. 

**  Small  pieces  which  break  off,  and 
are  separated  from  the  larger  masses 
by  the  effect  of  attrition,  are  called 
brash-ice,  and  may  be  collected  into 
streams  or  patches. 

Ice  is  said  to  be  loose  or  open, 
when  the  pieces  are  so  far  separated  as 
to  allow  a  ship  to  sail  freely  amongst 
them ;  this  has  likewise  been  called 
drift-ice. 

“  A  hummock  is  a  protuberance 
raised  upon  any  plane  of  ice  above  the 
common  level.  It  is  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressure,  where  one  piece  is 
squeezed  upon  another,  often  set  upon 
its  edge,  and  in  that  position  cement¬ 
ed  by  the  frost.  Hummocks  are  like¬ 
wise  formed,  by  pieces  of  ice  mutual¬ 
ly  crushing  each  other,  the  w’reck  be¬ 
ing  coacervated  upon  one  or  both  of 
them.  To  hummocks,  the  ice  is  in¬ 
debted  for  its  variety  of  fanciful  shapes, 
and  i.s  picturesque  appearance.  They 
occur  in  great  numbers  in  heavy  packs, 
on  the  edges  and  occasionally  in  the 
middle  of  fields  and  floes.  They  often 
attain  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  up¬ 
wards. 

“  A  calf  is  a  portion  of  ice  which 
has  been  depressed  by  the  same  means 
as  a  hummock  is  elevated.  It  is  kept 
down  by  some  larger  mass ;  from  be¬ 
neath  which  it  shews  itself  on  one  side, 
f  have  seen  a  calf  so  deep  and  broad. 
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thit  the  ahip  sailed  oTer  it  without 
touching,  when  it  might  be  observed 
on  both  sides  of  the  vessel  at  the  same 
time  ;  this,  however,  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  and  necessity 
alone  warrants  the  experiment, as  calves 
have  not  unfrequentlf  (by  a  ship’s 
touching  them,  or  disturbing  the  sea 
near  them,)  been  called  from  their  sub¬ 
marine  situation  to  the  surface,  and 
with  such  an  accelerated  velocity,  as 
to  stave  the  planks  and  timbers  of  the 
ship,  and  in  some  instances,  to  reduce 
the  vessel  to  a  wreck. 

“  Any  part  of  the  upper  superficies 
of  a  piece  of  ice,  which  comes  to  be 
immersed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  obtains  the  name  of  a  tongue. 

**  A  bight  signifies  a  bay  or  sinuo¬ 
sity,  on  the  border  of  any  large  mass 
or  body  of  ice.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
called  bight  from  the  low  word  bite, 
to  take  in,  or  entrap  ;  because,  in  this 
situation,  the  ships  are  sometimes  so 
caught  by  a  change  of  wind,  that  the 
ice  cannot  be  cleared  on  either  tack  ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  total  loss  has  been 
the  consequence.  • 

*•  When  the  sea  freezes,  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  the  salt  it  contains  is  depo¬ 
sited,  and  the  frozen  spongy  mass  pro¬ 
bably  contains  no  salt,  but  what  is  na¬ 
tural  to  the  sea-water  filling  its  pores. 
Hence,  the  generality  of  ice  affords 
fresh-water  when  dissolved.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ice  frozen  from  sea-water 
does  not  appear  so  solid  and  transpa¬ 
rent  as  that  procured  from  snow  or 
rain-water,  sailors  distinguish  it  into 
two  kinds,  accordingly  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  formed  from  one  or  the 
other. 

What  is  considered  as  salt-water 
ice,  is  porous,  white,  and  in  a  great 
measure  opaque,  (except  when  in  very 
thin  pieces,)  yet  transmits  the  rays  of 
light  with  a  greenish  shade.  It  is 
softer,  and  swims  lighter  than  fresh¬ 
water  ice,  and  when  dissolved,  produ¬ 
ces  water  sometimes  perfectly  fresh, 


and  sometimes  sakisby  this  depend* 
in  a  great  measure-  oi>  the  situatioiv 
from  whence  it  is  taken  ;  such  parts- 
as  are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  hummocks,  appear 
to  gain  solidity  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  are  commonly  fresh,, 
whilst  those  pieces  taken  out  of  the 
sea  are  somewhat  salt.  Although  it 
is  very  probable,  that  this  retention  of 
salt  may  arise  from  the'  sea-water  con¬ 
tained  in  its  pores,  yet  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain,  from  the  water  of 
the  ocean,  by  experiment,  an  ice  either 
compact,  transparent,  or  fresh.  That 
the  sea- water  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  fresh  ice,  however,  is  proved  from 
the  concentration  observed  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  to  a  low 
temperature,  by  the  separation  of  the 
salt  from  the  crystals  of  ice,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  freezing.  Thus  it  is,  that 
ill  the  coldest  weather,  when  a  ship 
exposed  to  a  tempestuous  sea,  is  wash¬ 
ed  with  repeated  sprays,  and  thereby 
covered  with  ice,  that  in  different  places 
obstructing  the  efflux  of  the  water 
overboard,  a  portion  always  remains 
unfrozen,  and  which,  on  being  tasted, 
is  found  to  contain  salt  hiehly  conceu- 
trated.” 

Some  naturalists  have  been  at  con¬ 
siderable  pains  to  endeavour  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  progressive  for¬ 
mation  of  the  ice  in  high  latitudes,  and 
the  derivation  of  the  supply,  w’hich  is 
annually  furnished,  for  replacing  the 
great  quantities  that  are  dissolved  and* 
dissipated  by  the  power  of  the  waves, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  into 
which  it  drifts.  It  has  frequently 
been  urged,  that  the  vicinity  of  land  is 
indispensable  for  its  formation.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  may  be  the  case  or  not,  the 
following  facts  may  possibly  deter¬ 
mine.  ^ 

“  I  have  noticed  the  process  of  free¬ 
zing  from  the  first  appearance  of  crys¬ 
tals,  until  the  ice  had  obtained  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  more  than  a  foot,  and  did  not 
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find  that  the  land  afforded  any  auiu« 
«nce  or  even  shelter,  which  could  not 
have  been  dispensed  with  during  the 
operation.  It  is  true,  that  the  land 
was  the  cause  of  the  vacancy  or  space 
free  from  ice,  where  this  new  ice  was 

generated ;  the  ice  of  older  formation 
ad  been  driven  off  by  easterly  winds, 
assisted  perhaps  by  a  current ;  yet  this 
new  ice  lay  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  Spitzbergen.  But  I  have 
also  seen  ice  grow  to  a  consistence  ca¬ 
pable  of  stopping  the  progress  of  a 
ship  with  a  brisk  wind,  even  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea 
and  Western  Ocean,  on  the  south  as- 

Eect  of  the  main  body  of  the  Green- 
ind  ice,  in  about  the  seventy-second 
degree  of  north  latitude.  In  this  si¬ 
tuation,  the  process  of  freezing  is  ac¬ 
complished  under  peculiar  disadvanta¬ 
ges.  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  its 
progress  from  the  commencement. 

The  first  appearance  of  ke  whilst 
in  the  state  of  detached  crystals,  is  call¬ 
ed  b^  the  sailors  sludge,  and  resembles 
MOW  when  cast  into  water  that  is  too 
cold  to  dissolve  it.  This  smooths  the 
rnfled  sea,  and  produces  an  effect  like 
oil  in  stilling  the  breaking  surface. 
These  crystals  soon  unite,  and  would 
form  a  continuous  sheet,  but,  by  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  they  are  broken 
into  very  small  pieces,  scarcely  three 
inches  in  diameter.  As  they  strength- 
cn,  many  of  them  coalesce,  and  form  a 
larger  mass.  The  undulations  of  the 
sea  still  continuing,  these  enlarged 
pieces  strike  each  other  on  every  side, 
whereby'^  they  become  rounded,  and 
their  edges  turned  up,  whence  they 
-obtained  the  name  of  pancakes  ;  seve¬ 
ral  of  these  again  unite,  and  thereby 
continue  to  increase,  forming  larger 
pancakes,  until  they  become  perhaps 
a  foot  in  thkkness,  and  many  yards  in 
circumference. 

“  When  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth, 
the  freezing*  process  goes  on  more  re¬ 
gularly,  and  perhaps  more  rapidly. 
11 


The  commencement  is  similar  to  that 
just  described ;  it  is  afterwards  conti¬ 
nued,  by  constant  additions,  to  its  na- 
der  surface.  During  twenty-four  hours 
keen  frost,  it  will  have  become  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  time,  capable  of  sus-  - 
taining  the  weight  of  a  man.  This  is 
termed  bay-ice,  whilst  that  of  older 
formation  is  distinguished  into  light 
and  heavy  ice  ;  the  former  being  from 
a  foot  to  about  a  yard  in  thickness, 
and  the  latter  from  about  a  yard  up¬ 
wards. 

**  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  all 
that  is  necessary  in  low  temperatures 
for  the  formation  of  ice,  is  still  water : 
Here  then,  it  is  obtained.  In  every 
opening  of  the  ice  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  the  water  is  always  as  smooth 
as  that  of  a  harbour ;  and  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  the  growth  of  ice  up  to  a  foot 
in  thickness  in  such  a  situation,  during 
one  month's  frost,  the  effect  of  many 
years  we  might  deem  to  be  sufEcient 
for  the  formation  of  the  most  ponder¬ 
ous  fields. 

**  There  is  no  doubt,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  ice  is  annually  generated 
in  the  bays,  and  amidst  the  islands  of 
Spitzbergen  :  which  bays,  towards  the 
end  of  summer,  are  commonly  empti¬ 
ed  of  their  contents,  from  the  thawing 
of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  causing 
a  current  outwards.  But  this  will  not 
account  for  the  immense  fields  which 
are  so  abundant  in  Greenland.  These 
evidently  come  from  the  northward, 
and  have  their  origin  between  Spitz¬ 
bergen  and  the  pole. 

**  As  strong  winds  are  known  to  pos¬ 
sess  great  influence  in  drifting  off  the 
ice,  where  it  meets  with  the  least  re¬ 
sistance,  may  they  not  form  openings 
in  the  ice  far  to  the  north,  as  well  as 
in  latitudes  within  our  observation  f 
Notwithstanding  the  degree  in  which 
this  cause  may  prevail  is  uncertain, 
yet  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  the  ice 
on  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  has 
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always  a  tendency  ta  drift,  and  actu¬ 
ally  does  adsance  in  a  surprising  man- 
nertothe  south  or  south-west ;  smence, 
some  Tacancy  must  assuredly  be  left  in 
the  place  which  it  formerly  occupied. 

**  These  openings,  therefore,  mar  be 
resdUy  frozen  orer,  whatever  be  tneir 
extent,  and  the  ice  may  in  time  acquire 
all  the  characters  of  a  massy  field. 

**  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
from  the  density  and  transparent^  of 
the  ice  of  fields,  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  obtained  therefrom,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  it  could  possess  such 
characters  if  frozen  entirely  from  the 
water  of  the  ocean  particularly  as 
young  ice  is  generally  found  to  be  po¬ 
rous  and  opaque,  and  does  not  afford 
a  pure  solution.  The  succeeding  the¬ 
ory,  therefore,  is  perhaps  more  conso¬ 
nant  to  appearances  ;  and  although  it 
nuiy  not  be  established,  has  at  least 
probability  to  recommend  it. 

**  It  appears  from  what  has  bMn  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  openings  must  occasion¬ 
ally  occur  in  the  ice  between  Spitz- 
bergen  and  the  pole,  and  that  these 
openings  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
again  wzen  over.  Allowing,  there¬ 
fore,  a  thin  field,  or  a  field  of  bay-ice 
to  be  therein  formed,  a  superstructure 
may  probably  be  added  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  process.  The  frost,  which  con¬ 
stantly  prevails  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  relaxes  towards  the  end  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  where¬ 
by  the  covering  of  snow,  annually  de¬ 
posited  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  on  the  ice,  dissolves.  Now,  as 
this  field  is  supposed  to  arise  amidst 
the  older  and  heavier  ice,  it  may  readi¬ 
ly  occupy  the  wliole  interval,  and  be 
cemented  to  the  old  ice  on  every  side ; 
whence,  the  melted  snow  has  no  means 
of  escape.  Or,  whatever  be  the  means 
of  its  retention  on  the  surface  of  the 
young  field,  whether  by  the  adjunc¬ 
tion  of  higher  ice,  the  elevation  of  its 
border  by  the  pressure  of  the  surround- 
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ing  ke,  or  the  irregnlarity  of  ita  own 
surftice,  several  inches  of  ice  must  be 
added  to  its  thicknm  on  the  returning 
winter,  by  the  conversion  of  the  snow¬ 
water  into  s<dkl  ice.  This  procem  re¬ 
peated  for  many  successive  years,  or 
even  ages,  together  with  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  ^  its  under-side  from  the  ocean, 
might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  produce 
the  most  stupendous  bodies  of  ice  that 
have  yet  been  discovered  |  at  the  same 
time  that  the  ice  thus  formed,  would 
doubtless  correspond  with  the  porky 
and  transparency  of  that  of  fields  in  ge¬ 
neral 

**  Fields  may  sometimes  have  their 
origin  in  heavy  close  packs,  which,  be¬ 
ing  cemented  together  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  new  ice,  may  become  one 
solid  mass.  In  this  way,  are  produced 
such  fields,  as  exhibit  a  rugged,  hum- 
mocl^  surface. 

**  Fields  commonly  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  month  of  June, 
though  sometimes  earlier  1— Mthey  are 
frequently  the  resort  of  young  wfaildes  ; 
strong  north  and  westerly  winds  expose 
them  to  the  Greenlandmen,  by  driving 
off  the  loose  ice.  Some  fields  exhibit  a 
perfect  plain,  without  a  fissure  or  hum¬ 
mock,  so  clear  indeed,  that  1  imagine, 
upon  one  which  I  saw,  a  coach  might 
be  driven  a  hundred  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  without  any  obstruction.  Most 
commonly,  however,  the  surface  con¬ 
tains  some  hummocks,  which  some¬ 
what  relieve  the  uniformity  of  intense 
light,  by  a  tinge  of  delicate  green,  in 
cavities  where  the  light  gains  admit¬ 
tance  h)  an  oblique  direction,  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  portion  of  ice.  * 

*•  The  invanable  tendency  of  fieUa 
to  drift  to  the  south-westward,  even 
in  calms,  is  the  means  of  many  being 
yearly  destroyed.  They  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  observed  to  advance  a  hundred 
miles  in  this  direction,  within  the  space 
of  one  month,  notwithstanding  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  winds  from  every  quarter. 

Y 
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Ob  emerging  from  wnidet  the  ■mailer 
ice»  which  before  riieltered  them>  they- 
■re  aooii  broken  op  by  the  swell,  are 
pardy  dissolved,  and  partly  converted 
mCD  drift  ice.  The  places  of  such  are 
Mpplied  by  others  fiom  the  north. 
¥fntte  bears  here  find  an  occasional  ha* 
bhntieat  and  will  travel  ma^  leagues 
from  land  upon  the  fields.  They  hare 
been  repeatedly  met  with,  not  only 
upon  these  continuous  sheets  of  ice, 
but  on  the  ice  of  dose  packs,  to  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  ships  ^ve  pe< 
netrated. 

The  occasional  rapid  motion  of 
fields,  with  the  strange  effects  produ. 
ced  on  any  opposing  substance,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  such  immense  bodies,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  objects  this  coun¬ 
try  presents,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
temfic.  They  not  unfrequently  ac¬ 
quire  a  rotatory  movement,  whereby 
HHxr  circumference  attaint  a  velocity 
of  several  miles  per  hour.  A  field, 
thus  in  motion,  coming  in  contact  with 
another  at  rest,  or  more  especially  with 
a  contrary  direction  of  movement,  pro¬ 
duces  a  dreadful  shock.  A  body  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  tons 
in  weight,  meeting  with  resistance, 
when  in  motion,  the  consequences  may 
possibly  be  conceived  1  The  weaker 
field  is  crushed  with  an  awful  noise  ; 
sometimes  the  destruction  is  mutual : 
pieces  of  hug^  dimensions  and  weight 
are  not  unfrequently  piled  upon  the 
top,  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  whilst  doubtless  a  proportionate 
quantity  is  depressed  beneath.  The 
view  of  those  stupendous  effects  in  safe¬ 
ty,  exhibits  a  picture  sublimely  grand  ; 
but  where  tlmre  is  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed,  terror  and  dismay  must 
bethepredominantfeelings.  Thewhale- 
fishers  at  all  times  require  unremitting 
vigilance  to  secure  their  safety,  but 
scarcely  in  amy  situation,  to  much,  as 
when  navigating  amidst  those  fields. 
In  fi^gy  weather  they  are  particular¬ 
ly  dangerous,  as  their  motions  cannot 


then  be  distinctly  observed*  It  amiy 
easily  be  imaging  that  the  stroBgeat 
ship  can  no  more,  withstand’ the  ahools 
of  the  contact  of  taro  fields,  tlMUs  • 
sheet  of  paper  can  stop  a  muskct-baHi 
Numbers  of  vessels,  linee  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  fishery,  have  been  thusde- 
Btroved  t  some  have  been  thrown  up¬ 
on  tKe  ice,  some  have  hsd  their  bulls 
completely  tom  open,  and  others  have 
been  buried  beneath  the  heaped  frsig- 
ments  of  the  ice,** 

**  The  term  icebergs  has  commoaly 
been  applied  to  those  immense  bodies 
of  ice,  situated  on  the  land,’  **  fiUiag 
the  valleys  between  the  high*  moun¬ 
tains,"  and^nerallyexhibiting  a  squiwe 
pwpendiciuar  front  towards  the  sea. 
They  recede  backward  inland  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  never  explored.  Martin,  Grants, 
Phipps,  and  others,  have  described 
thoK  wondfcrs  of  nature,  and  all  agpwe 
as  to  their  manner  of  formation,  in  the 
congelation  of  the  sleet  and  rain#  of 
summer,  and  of  the  accumulated  soow^ 
partly  dissolved  by  the  summer  sun, 
which,  on  its  decline,  freexes  to  a 
transparent  ice.  They  are  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  the  rocks  on  which  they  re^ 
For  although  large  porrions  may  he 
frequently  separated,  yet  the  annual 
growth  replaces  the  loss,  and  proba¬ 
bly,  on  the  whole,  produces  a  perpe¬ 
tual  increase.  I  have  seen  those  sty¬ 
led  the  Seven  Icebergs,  situate  in  ne 
valleys  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Spitzbergen ;  their  perpendicularfroot 
may  be  about  300  feet  in  height ;  the 
green  colour,  and  glistening  suifeoe 
of  which,  form  a  pissing  variety  in 
prospect,  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
encompassing  snow-dad  mouotaina, 
which,  as  they  recede  from  the  eye, 
seem  to  **rise  crag  above  crag,**  in 
endless  perspective. 

**  Large  pieces  may  be  separated 
from  those  icebergs  in  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  when  they  are  particularly  frag^, 
by  their  ponderous  overha^ng  mass¬ 
es,  overcoming  the  force  ot  cohesion  ; 
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or  othefwiK,  by  the  powerful  expan.  **  Iceberga,  though  often  dangeroua 
aion  of  the  water,  filling  any  excaration  neighboura,  occasionally  prore  useful 
or  drep.aeated  catity,  when  its  dimen.  auxiliaries  to  the  whale.fisners.  Their 
siODS  are  enlarged  by  freezing,  there,  situation,  in  a  smooth  sea,  is  rery  little 
by  exerting  a  tremetidous  force,  and  affected  1^  the  wind :  under  the  strong, 
bursting  the  whole  alunder.  est  gale,  they  are  not  perceptibly  mo. 

“Pieces  thus, or othersrise detached,  ved  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  hare  the 
are  hurled  into  the  sea  with  a  dreadful  appearance  of  advancing  to  windward, 
crash  ;  if  they  are  received  into  deep  from  every  other  description  of  ice 
water,  they  are  liable  to  be  drifted  off  moving  so  rapidly  past  them,  on  ac. 
the  land,  and,  under  the  form  of  ice.  count  of  its  finding  less  resistance  from 
islands,  or  ice.mountains,  they  like*  the  water,  in  proportion  as  its  depth 
wise  still  retain  their  parent  name  of  beneath  the  surface  is  diminished. 
ice.bergs.  I  much  question,  however.  From  the  iceberg’s  firmness,  it  often 
if  all  tne  floating  bergs  seen  in  the  affords  a  stable  mooring  to  a  ship  in 
teas  west  of  Old  (ireenland,  thus  de.  strong  adverse  winds,  or  when  a  state 
rive  their  origin  ;  their  number  is  so  of  rest  is  required  for  the  performance 
great,  and  their  dimensions  so  immense,  of  the  different  operations  attendant  on 

“  If  all  the  floating  islands  of  ice  a  successful  fishery.  The  fisher  like- 
thus  proceed  from  disruptions  of  the  wise  avails  himself  of  this  quiescent 
icebergs  generated  on  the  land)  How  property,  when  his  ship  is  incommod. 
is  it  that  so  few  are  met  with  in  Oreen>  ed  or  rendered  unmanageable  by  the 
land,  and  those  conmaratively  so  di*  accumulation  of  drift.ice  around,  when 
minutive,  whilst  Baffin’s  Bay  affords  his  object  is  to  gain  a  windward  thua. 
them  so  plentifully,  and  of  such  ama.  tion  more  open.  He  gets  under  the 
zing  size  ?  The  largest  I  ever  saw  in  lea  of  the  iceberg,-— the  loose  ice  soon 
Greenland,  was  about  a  thousand  yards  forces  past  the  berg,*— the  ship  remains 
in  circumference,  nearly  square,  of  a  nearly  stationary, — and  the  wished-for 
regular  flat  surface,  twenty  feet  above  effect  seldom  fails  to  result.  Mooring 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  was  com-  to  lofty  icebergs  is  attended  with  con. 
posed  of  the  most  dense  kind  of  ice,  it  siderable  danger}  being  sometimes  fine* 
must  have  been  150  or  160  feet  in  ly  balanced,  they  are  apt  to  be  over, 
thickness,  and  in  weight  about  two  turned  ;  and  whilst  floating  in  a  tide, 
millions  of  tons.  But  masses  have  way,  should  their  base  be  arrested  by 
been  repeatedly  seen  in  Davis’  Straits,  the  ground,  their  detrusion  necessarily 
near  two  miles  in  length,  and  one- third  follows,  attended  with  a  thundering 
as  broad,  whose  rugged  mountainous  noise,  and  the  crushing  of  every  obiect 
summits  were  reared  with  various  spires  they  encounter  in  their  descent.  Thus 
to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  have  vessels  been  often  staved,  and 
feet,  whilst  their  base  must  have  reach,  sometimes  wrecked,  by  the  fall  of  their 
ed  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  icy  mooring.  Men  and  boats  are  a 
yards,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  weaker  prey, — the  vast  waves  alone 
Others,  ag^in,  have  been  observed,  occasioned  by  such  events,  at  once 
possessing  an  even  surface,  of  five  or  ^overwhelming  every  smaller  oi^ect, 
six  square  miles  in  area,  elevated  thirty  within  a  considerable  distance  of  the 
yards  above  the  sea,  and  fairly  run  roiling  mountain, 
aground  in  water  of  ninety  or  a  hun.  “  All  pure  ice  becomes  exceedingly 
died  fathoms  in  depth  ;  the  weight  of  fragile  towards  the  close  of  the  whale, 
which,  must  have  been  upwards  of  two  fishing  season,  when  the  temperate  air 
thousand  millions  of  tons  1“  thaws  its  surface.  Bergs,  on  being 
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struck  by  an  axe,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  mooring  anchor,  have  been 
known  to  rend  asunder  and  precipitate 
the  careless  seamen  into  the  yawning 
chasm,  whilst  occasionally  the  masses 
are  hurled  apart,  and  fall  in  contrary 
directions  with  a  prodigious  crush, 
burying  boats  and  men  in  one  com¬ 
mon  ru»n.  The  awful  effect  produced 
by  a  solid  mast  many  thousands  of 
tons  in  weight,  changing  its  situation 
with  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body, 
whereby  its  aspiring  summit  is  in  a 
moment  buried  in  ^e  ocean,  can  be 
mure  easily  imagined  than  described ! 

The  mass  of  ice  lying  between  Old 
Greenland  on  the  west,  and  the  Rus- 


felling  woods,  and  cultivating  the 
earth  :  but  here  is  an  occurrence,  the 
reverse  of  common  experience,  and  con- 
cembg  its  causes  I  am  not  prepared  to 
hazard  any  conjecture. 

'*  This  icy  barrier,  at  present,  with 
each  recurring  spring,  exhibits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generu  outline ; — After  doub¬ 
ling  the  southern  promontory  of  G  reen- 
land,  it  advances  in  a  north-eastern  di¬ 
rection  along  the  east  coast,  enveloping 
Iceland  as  it  proceeds,  until  it  reaches 
John  Mayne’s  Island.  Passing  this 
island  on  the  north-west,  but  frequent¬ 
ly  enclosing  it  likewise,  it  then  trends 
a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  and  in¬ 
tersects  the  meridian  of  London  in  the 


sian  portion  of  Europe  on  the  east, 
though  varying  considerably  in  parti¬ 
culars,  yet  has  a  general  outline  stri- 
kingly  uniform. 

“  On  the  east  coast  of  West  Green- 


71  st  or  72d  degree  of  latitude.  Ha¬ 
ving  reached  the  longitude  of  6,  8,  or 
perhaps  10  degrees  east,  in  the  7Sd  or 
74th  degree  of  north  latitude,  it  sud¬ 
denly  stretches  to  the  north,  sometimes 


land,  a  remarkable  alteration  has,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  place.  That  part  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  parallel  or  Iceland  to 
Staten-Hook,  was,  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  free  of  ice,  and  could  always 
be  approached  in  the  summer  season, 
without  hinderance.  After  a  consi- 


proceeding  on  a  meridian  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  80%  at  others  forming  a  deep 
sinuosity,  extending  two  or  three  de¬ 
grees  to  the  northward,  and  then  south¬ 
easterly  to  Cherry  Island  ;~which  ha¬ 
ving  passed,  it  assumes  a  direct  course 
a  little  south  of  east,  until  it  forms  a 


derable  trade  had  been  carried  on  be-  junction  with  the  Siberian  or  Nova 
tween  Iceland  and  the  Main  for  up-  Zemblan  coast. 


wards  of  400  years,  singular  as  it  may  “  That  remarkable  promontory, 
appear,  of  a  sudden  the  polar  ice  ex-  formed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  t^ 
tended  its  usual  limits,  launched  down  ice  to  the  north,  constitutes  the  line  of 


by  the  land  to  the  Southern  Cape,  and 
so  completely  barricadoed  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  coast,  that  it  has  not  since 
been  accessible.  The  fate  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants  is  unknown  ;  but 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
perished  from  the  want  of  their  usual 
supplies,  or  from  the  increased  cold¬ 
ness  of  their  atmosphere. 

In  various  countries,  changes  of 
climate  to  a  certain  extent  have  oc¬ 
curred,  within  the  limits  of  historical 


separation  between  the  east  or  whale¬ 
fishing,  and  west  or  sealing  ice  of  the 
fishers :  And  the  deep  bay  Tying  to  the 
east  of  this  point,  invariably  forms  the 
only  pervious  track  for  proceeding  to 
fishing  latitudes  northward.  When 
the  ice  at  the  extremity  of  this  bay 
occurs  so  strong  and  compact  as  to 
prevent  the  approach  to  the  shores  of 
Spitzbergen,  and  the  advance  north¬ 
ward  beyond  the  latitude  of  75®  or 
76®,  it  IS  said  to  be  a  close  season ; 


record  ;  these  changes  have  been  com-  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  an 
monly  for  the  better,  and  have  been  open  season,  when  an  uninterrupted 
considered  as  the  effects  of  human  in-  navigation  extends  along  the  western 
dustry,  in  draining  marshes  and  lakes,  coast  of  Spitzbergen  to  Hackluyt's 
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HeadUnd.  In  an  open  season,  there¬ 
fore.  a  large  channel  of  water  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  land  and  the  ice,  from  20 
to  60  leagues  in  breadth,  extending  to 
the  latitude  of  79*  or  80*,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  approximating  the  coast,  until  it 
at  len^h  effects  a  coalition  with  the 
north-western  extremity,  by  a  semi¬ 
circular  head.  When  the  continuity 
of  the  mass  of  ice,  intervening  between 
West  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  is 
thus  interrupted  in  an  open  season, 
the  ice  again  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  south  of  Spitzbergen,  proceeding 
from  thence  direct  to  Cherry  Island, 
and  then  eastward  as  before. 

**  Such  is  the  general  appearance  of 
the  margin  or  outline  of  the  polar  ice, 
which  holds,  with  merely  partial 
changes,  for  many  successive  seasons. 
This  outline,  however,  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  affected  by  storms  and 
currents  :  their  more  than  vordinary 
prevalence  in  any  one  direction,  must 
cause  some  variety  of  aspect  in  parti¬ 
cular  places,  which  becomes  more  espe¬ 
cially  apparent  in  the  vicinity  of  land, 
where  its  coasts  afford  marks  by  which 
to  estimate  the  advance  and  retreat  of 
the  ice.** 

Mr  Scoresby  submits,  moreover,  a 

Elan,  by  which  it  appears  to  him  at 
!a8t  possible  to  reach  the  north  pole 
by  proceeding  over  the  surface  of  the 
ice.  Without  giving  any  positive  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  the  practicability  of  this 
scheme,  we  must  at  least  admit  it  to 
be  highly  ingenious,  and  being,  per¬ 
haps,  the  6rst  time  that  the  idea  was 
started,  had  probably  a  great  effect  in 
turning  the  public  mind  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Mr  Scoresby  says, 

“  With  regard  to  the  probability  of 
exploring  the  regions  more  immediate¬ 
ly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  than  has 
yet  been  accomplished,  or  even  of 
reaching  the  polejtself, — I  anticipate, 
that  without  reference  to  the  reason¬ 
ing  on  which  the  opinion  is  grounded, 
it  might  be  deemed  the  frenzied  spe¬ 


culation  of  a  disordered  fancy.  - 1  flat¬ 
ter  myself,  however,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  Society,  that  the 
performance  of  a  journey  over  a  sur¬ 
face  of  ice,  from  the  north  of  Spitz¬ 
bergen  to  the  pole,  is  a  project  which 
mignt  be  undertaken,  with  at  least  a 
probability  of  success. 

**  It  must  be  allowed,  that  many 
known  difficulties  would  require  to  be 
surmounted,— many  dangers  to  be  en¬ 
countered,— and  that  some  circum¬ 
stances  might  possibly  occur,  which 
would  at  once  annul  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  Of  these  classes  of 
objections,  the  following  strike  me  as 
being  the  most  formidable,  which,  af¬ 
ter  briefly  stating,  I  shall  individually 
consider,  in  their  order : 

“  I.  The  difficulty  of  performing  a 
journey  of  1200  miles,  600  going  and 
600  returning,  over  a  surface  of  ice,— 
of  procuring  a  sufficient  conveyance, 
—and  of  carrying  a  necessary  supply 
of  provisions  and  apparatus,  as  well  as 
attendants. 

“  The  difficulty  may  be  encreased 
by 

(<1*1  Soft  snow ; 

{b.j  Want  of  the  continuity  of 
the  ice ; 

c. )  Rough  ice  ;  and 

d. )  Mountainous  ice. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  route,  and  especially  of  the  return, 
arising  from  the  perpendicularity  of 
the  magnetical  needle. 

**  3.  Dangers  to  be  apprehended,  < 

fa.)  From  excessive  cold  ; 
b.)  From  wild  beasts. 

**  4.  Impediments  which  would  frus¬ 
trate  the  scheme : 

a. )  Mountainous  land ; 

6.)  Expanse  of  sea; 

(c.)  Constant  cloudy  atmosphere. 
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"  I.  It  is  cTident  that  a  journey  of 
1200  miles,  under  the  existing  difficul¬ 
ties,  would  be  too  arduous  a  task  to 
be  undertaken  and  performed  by  hu¬ 
man  exertions  alone,  but  would  re- 
uire  the  assistance  of  some  fleet  qua* 
rupeds,  accustomed  to  the  harness. 

Rein-deer,  or  dogs,  appear  to  be  the 
most  appropriate.  If  the  former  could 
sustain  a  sea  voyage,  they  might  be 
refreshedon  the  northern  part  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  which  affords  their  natural 
food.  They  could  be  yoked  to  sledges 
framed  of  the  lightest  materials,  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ad¬ 
venturers,  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
requisites.  The  provisions  for  the  ad¬ 
venturers,  for  compactness,  might  con¬ 
sist  of  portable  soups,  potted  meats, 
&c.,  and  compressed  lichen  for  the 
rein-deer.  The  instruments  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  might  be  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  indispensables,  and  those 
of  the  most  portable  kinds ;  such  as 
tents,  defensive  weapons,  sextants, 
chronometers,  magnetic  needles,  ther¬ 
mometers,  &c. 

“  As  the  rein-deer  is,  however,  a  de¬ 
licate  animal,  difficult  to  guide,  and 
might  be  troublesome  if  thin  or  bro¬ 
ken  ice  were  required  to  be  passed,— 
dogs  would  seem  in  some  respects  to 
be  preferable.  In  either  case,  the  ani¬ 
mals  must  be  procured  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  wherein  they  are  trained,  and  dri¬ 
vers  would  probably  be  required  with 
them.  The  journey  might  be  accele¬ 
rated,  by  expanding  a  sail  to  every  fa¬ 
vourable  breeze,  at  the  same  time,  the 
animals  would  be  relieved  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  their  draught.  It  would 
appear  from  the  reputed  speed  of  the 
rein-deer,  that,  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  journey  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  even  in  a  fortnight,  allow¬ 
ing  time  for  rest  and  accidental  delays. 
Jt  would  require  a  month  or  six  weeks 
with  dogs,  av  a  moderate  speed  ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  journey,  it  does  not  seem 


imponsible  that  the  return  should  be 
eSeqted  on  foot,  with  sledges  for  the 
provisions  «nd  apparatus. 

<*(a.)  SoR  anow  would  diminish  the 
speed,  and  augment  ^he  fatigue  of  the 
animal  4  to  avoid  which,  therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  set  out  by  the 
close  of  the  month  of  April  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May;  or  at  least,  some¬ 
time  before  the  severity  of  the  frost 
should  be  .too  greatly  relaxed. 

(6.)  Want  of  .continuity  of  the 
ice,  would  certainly  occasion  a  trouble¬ 
some  interruption  ;  it  might  neverthe¬ 
less  be  overcome,  by  having  the  sledges 
adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  of  boatsi; 
and  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  although 
openings  amidst  the  ice  should  occur, 
yet  a  winding  course  might  in  general 
be  pursued,  so  as  to  prevent  any  very 
great  stoppage. 

(c.)  Many  of  the  most  prodigious 
fields,  are  entirely  free  from  abrupt 
hummocks,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  and  field  ice,  as  it  appears  in 
general,  would  be  easily  passable. 

“  (rf.)  The  degree  of  interruption 
from  mountainous  ice,  would  depend 
on  the  quality  of  its  surface.  If,  as  is 
most  probable,  it  were  smooth,  and 
free  from  abrupt  slopes,  it  would  not 
prevent  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

“  2.  The  direct  route  would  be 
pointed  out,  for  some  part  of  the  way 
at  least,  by  the  magnetic  needle  ;  and 
when  its  pole  should  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  zenith,  should  that  posi¬ 
tion  ever  obtain,  the  sun  would  be  the 
only  guide.  Or,  the  position  of  the 
true  north  being  once  ascertained,  three 
sledges  on  a  line,  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  might  enable  the  leading 
one  to  keep  a  direct  course.  A  chro¬ 
nometer  would  be  an  indispensable  re¬ 
quisite,  as  the  opportunity  for  lunar 
observations  could  not  be  expected  to 
occur  sufficiently  often.  Were  the 
pole  gained,  the  bearing  of  the  sun  at 
the  time  of  noou,  by  a  chronometer 
adjusted  to  the  meridian  of  North-west 
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Spitzbergen,  would  afibrd  a  line  of  di> 
rection  for  the  return ;  and»  'the  po> 
sition  in  regard  to  longitude  (were  the 
sun  visible) could  be  corrected^  at  least 
twice  a-day,  as  the  latitude  decreased. 
The  degrees  of  longitude  being  so  con¬ 
tracted,  any  required  position  would 
be  pointed  out  by  the  watch,  with  the 
greatest  precision. 

**  3-  (a)  Among  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehendira,  the'  coldness  of  the  air 
stands  prominent.  As,  however,  the 
cold  is  not  sensibly  different,  between 
the  latitudes  of  70**  and  80°  with  a 
strong  north  wind,  it  may  be  presu¬ 
med,  that  at  the  pole  itself,  it  would 
be  very  little  more  oppressive  than  at 
the  borders  of  the  nuin  ice,  in  the  81st 
degree  of  north  latitude,  under  a  hard 
northerly  nie ;  and  since  this  cold  is 
supportabK,  t^t  of  the  pole  may  be 


deemed  so  likewise.  The  injurious 
effects  of  the  severity  of  the  weather^ 
might  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  choice 
of  woollen  clothing  ;  the  external  air 
being  met  by  an  outward  garment  of 
varnished  silk,  and  the  face  defended 
by  a  mask,  with  eyes  of  glass.  The 
exterior  garment  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  water-proof,  and  thus  capa¬ 
ble  of  shielding  the  body  from  acci¬ 
dental  moisture. 

“  (i).  The  white  bear  is  the  only  fe¬ 
rocious  animal  known  to  inhabit  those 
regions,  and  he  rarely  makes  an  attack 
upon  man.  At  any  rate,  he  might  be 
repulsed  /  by  any  offensive  weapon. 
And,  as  the  prey  of  the  bears  is  scarce 
in  the  most  northern  latitudes,  they 
would  not  probably  occur  in  any  abun¬ 
dance.** 


OCCASIONAL  AND  FUGITIVE 


POETRY 


WHICH  APPEARED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


MONODY  ON  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 


By  THOMAg  Campbell,  ^g.  ’  ^ 

Bbitoni  !  although  our  task  is  but  to  show 
The  scenes  and  passions  of  fictitious  woe. 

Think  not  we  come  this  night  without  a  part 
In  that  deep  sorrow  of  the  public  heart. 

Which  like  a  shade  hath  darken’d  every  place. 
And  moisten’d  with  a  tear  the  manliest  face. 
I'he  bell  is  scarcely  hush'd  in  Windsor’s  pil^ 
That  toll’d  a  requiem  throush  the  solemn  aisles, 
For  her,  the  Royal  Flower,  low  laid  in  dust. 
That  was  your  rairest  hope,  your  fondest  trust 


hope,  your  fondest  trust 


Unconscious  of  the  dooni,  we  dreamt,  alas ! 

That  e'en  these  walls,  ere  many  months  should  pass, 
(Which  but  return  sad  accents  for  her  now) 

Perhaps  had 'witness'd  her  beniraant  brow. 

Cheer'd  by  the  voice  ye  would  have  raised  on  high 
In  bursts  of  British  love'and  loyalty. 

But  Britain,  now  thy  Chief,  thy  people,  mourn. 

And  Claremont’s  home  of  love  is  len  forlorn  i 
'There,  where  the  happiest  of  the  happy  dwelt,  '  • 
The  scutcheon  glooms— 4md  Royalty  hath  felt  > 

A  grief  that  every  bosom  feels  its  own— 1 
The  blessing  of  a  fiither’s  heart  o’erthrown— 
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The  most  beloved  and  most  devoted  bride 
Tom  from  an  aaonized  husband's  side. 

Who,  long  as  Memory  holds  her  seat,  shall  view 
That  speechless,  more  than  spoken,  last  adieu ! 
When  the  fix’d  eye  long  looked  connubial  faith, 
And  beam'd  afiection  in  the  trance  of  death. 

Sad  was  the  pomp  that  yesternight  beheld, 

As  with  the  mourner's  heart  the  anthem  swell’d. 
While  torch  succeeding  torch  illumed  each  hjgh 
And  banner’d  arch  of  England’s  chivalry — 

The  rich-plumed  canopy — the  gorgeous  pall— 
The  sacrM  march— and  eable-vesied  wall— 
These  were  not  rites  of  inexpressive  show. 

But  hallow’d  as  the  types  of  real  woe. 

Daughter  of  England  1  for  a  nation’s  sighs, 

A  nation’s  heart  went  with  thine  obsequies ; 

And  oft  shall  Time  revert  a  look  of  grief 
On  thine  existence,  beautiful  and  brief. 

Fair  Spirit  I  send  thy  blessing  from  above 
To  realms  where  thou  art  canonized  by  love ; 
Give  to  a  fiither’s,  husband’s  bleeding  mind, 

The  peace  that  Angels  lend  to  human  kind  ;— 

To  us,  who,  in  thy  mved  remembrance,  feel 
A  sorrowing,  yet  a  soul-ennobling  zeal, 

A  loyalty  that  touches  all  the  best 
And  loftiest  principles  of  England’s  breast ; — 
Still  may  thy  name  speak  concord  firora  the  tomb. 
Still  in  the  5f  use’s  breath  thy  memory  bloom — 
They  shall  deeeribe  thy  life,  thy  form  pourtray  ; 
But  all  the  love  that  mourns  thee  swept  away 
'Tis  not  in  langtiage  or  expressive  arts 
To  paint— ye  feel  it,  Britons,  in  your  hearts. 


ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Gentle  and  mild,  approaching  Winter’s  sway 
Comes  on,  divested  of  its  wonted  gloom : 

A  darker  pall  descends  on  England’s  day—  -i 
The  night  of  death— the  winter  of  the  tomb—-  • 

j  ....  ii.' 

The  fairest  flow’r  of  England’s  royal  line,  .  •/  ' 

-  Untimely  blasted,  withers  on  its  stem !  .  • :  > 

And  mingled  boughs  of  dark-leaved  cypress  twins  /■ 
Their  tun’ral  wreath,  with  England’s  diadem.  ;  > 
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Mourn,  Itlei  of  Britain  I  Empire  of  the  ware. 

In  dust  and  ashes  reil  thy  prostrate  head ; 

Where  are  thy  budding  hopes  ?  To  the  dark  grave 
Consign’d-^he  narcoar  xbamhess  of  the  d^id. — 

In  vain,  proud  City !  through  your  countless  ways, 
Unnurober'd  hands  the  feast  of  lights  prepare. 

Lo  I  for  your  choiyd  son^  and  festive  hlaae. 

The  death-bell  tolls— and  fun’ral  torches  glare. 

Ob,  4>ow'rs  of  Claremont !  la  your  princely  hdls 
The  halcyon  dream  of  youthful  love  is  o’er ; 

For  ever  ailentt-through  your  echoing  walls  . 

The  voice  of  gladness  shall  resound  no  more. 

Within  those  w|dU,  where  all  the  smiliog  ^raio 
Of  pure  .domestic  blisa  so  late  hath  been,  .  ^ 

What  gloomy  ahades  of  desolation  reign! 

What  awful  contrast  marks  the  solemn  scene  1 

For  buoyant  hope,  the  silence  «f  despair>^ 

Sad  weeping  mourner,  for  th*  expiating  esowd"- 

A  lifeless  infant,  for  the  proaoised  heir**.*  '  ;  '• 

For  jewell’d  robes,  the  cof^  and  the  shroud*  /m 

Pale,  cold,  and  silent,  on  that  narrow  bier  i.r  > 

She  lies — so  late  iq  health  and  beauty's  glow ; 

Dear  to  all  hearts-^rto  one,  alas  1  how  dnar'<— 

What  words  can  paint  1  Oh  God !  assut^  his  woe.'  ^ 

Approach,  unthinking  Youth  1  this  airftti  scene 
Shall  wean  thy  heart  from  earth  and  earthly  truat^ 

Shall  eloquently  teach,  how  frail  and  mean  ; 

Are  man's  designs-^-hinu^ an  heap  qf  dtut. 

How  unavailing  Youth,  and  Wealth*  and  Power, 

From  Death’s  insatiate  grasp  his  prey  to  save— 

How  powerless  to  protract,  f(Y  one  short  hour,  . 
The  mortal  stroke^the  triumph  of  the  Grave. 

Nor  these  alone->«*for  Virtue’s  lovelier  plea  .  -n  •  *  * 
Of  Truth  and  Innocence  alike  was  vain  fi . .  •' 

It  was  the  Lord’s  inscrutable  decree-**  ■  j  *  >  <i  i 

And  where’s  the  arm  that  may  His  arm  restrain  f 

'  .  f  .  ■  . 

Yea,  'twas  His  will,  that  she,  whose  early  fate 

From  every  eye  calls  tender  sorrows  down,  i 

Should  for  immortal  change  her  mortal  sute—  '  M' 
An  earthly  sceptre  for  a  heavenly  crown!  .  1  >ii  i 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS, 

Spoken  by  Mr  KemMe  to  the  Edinburgh  Thealret  on  the  29th  March,  1817. 
Written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 


As  the  worn  war>horse,  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paws  the  ground — 
Disdains  the  ease  his  generous  lord  assigns. 

And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines. 

So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  my  ear. 

Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting  near ; 

'To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past, 

And  that  those  valued  plaudits  are  my  last. 

Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some  powers  remain. 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain  ? 

Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth  supply. 

And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye : 

And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remain  subdued 
Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude  ? 

Ah,  no !  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close. 

Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows ; 

But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past, 

It  cannot  be  renew'd,  and  will  not  last ; 

Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude,  can  wage 
But  shorUlived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age. 

Yes  I  it  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  was. 

To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause, 

To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance  dry. 

And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once  could  buy. 

Till  every  sneering  youth  around  inquires, 

**  Is  this  the  man  who  once  could  please  our  sires !"  ' 
And  scorn  assumes  compassion's  doubtful  mien, 

To  warn  me  off  from  the  encumber'd  scene. 

This  must  not  be ; — and  higher  duties  crave 
Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  grave ; 

That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol,  ■ 

1  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall ; 

'My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service  flown. 

The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 


'’.POETBY.  I  :  Si9 


Here*  then,  adieu !  while  yet  tome  wdl*gtaoed  parte  | 

May  fix  an  ancient  favourite  in  your  bearU,  • 

Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when  >  ^  .  -  ”  ; 

You  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men ;  - 

And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt  •  | 

Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  forget—  • .  '  -  '  | 

Oh  how  forget  I — how  oft  I  hither  came  | 

In  anxious  nope,  how  oft  return'd  with  fame !  ^  .  *  | 

How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand  | 

Has  waved  immortal  Shakespeare's  magic  wand,  | 

Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came,  ^  '  '  | 

And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fann’d  the  flame  I  | 

By  memory  treasured,  while  her  reign  endures,  | 

These  hours  must  live — and  all  their  charms  are  yours.  | 

Oh  favour’d  land !  renown’d  for  arts  and  arms,  ''  >  -  # 

For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms,  '  '  ‘1 

Could  this  full  blossom  prompt  the  sinking  line,  -  ;  '  1 

What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  mine  1  >  * 

But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  iny  knell  is  rung,  I 

When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faultering  from  my  tongue  }  4 

And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  tdl,  I 

Is— 'Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  VABK  YOU  WILL  I  '  | 


ODE  BY  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 

Recited  after  the  Dinner  on  occaeion  of  Mr  Kemble’ t  Retirement  from 
the  Stage. 

Pridk  of  the  British  stage^  :  ;  ^ 

A  long  and  last  adieu  I 
Whose  image  brought  th’  heroic  age 
Reviv’d  to  Fancy's  view. 

Like  fields  refresh’d  with  dewy  light,  ^  ^  3.  . 

When  the  Sun  smiles  his  last — 

Thy  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 
Our  memory  of  the  past.  ,  . 

And  Memory  conjures  feelings  up,  '  •  '  f 

That  wine  or  music  need  not  swell. 

As  high  we  lid  the  festal  cup, 

To  ”  Kemble,  Fare  thee  well". 
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o'er  hesrti^ 

Which  only  Acting' leiid«^< 

The  youngest  of  the  sister  ' Artsi 
Where  all  their  beauty  blende; 

For  ill  can  Pdetry 

Full  many  stone  of  thought  sublime; 

And  Painting,  mote  and  motioalesB, 

Steals  but  one  glance  from  Time.' 

But,  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought', 

IlluMon'e  wedded  triumphs  come-^ 

Verse  oeases  to  be  airy  thought. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dussb. 

Time  may  again  revive, 

But  ne'er  efface  the  charttij 
When  Cato  spoke  in  him  alivo/ 

Or  Hottpar  kindled  warm.  • 

What  soul  was  not  resign'd  entire 
To  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  Moor  f 
¥^hat  English  heart  was  not  on  fire, 

With  him  at  Agincourt  ? 

And  yet  a  majesty  possess’d 
His  trao^kort’s  most  impetuous  tone. 

And  to  ea^  passion  of  his  breast 
The  Graoea  gpve  their  zone. . 

High  were  the  taak«-too  high. 

Ye  cA>nseious  bosOins  here. 

In  words  to  paint  your  memory 
Of  Kemble  and  of  Loar. 

But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head. 
Those  bursts  of  Reason’s  half>extinguish’d  glare, 
Those  tears  upon  Cordelia**  bosom  shed, 

In  doubt  more  touching  than  despair. 

If  'twas  reality  he  felt^ 

Had  Shakspeare’s  self  amidst  you  been. 

Friends,  he  had  seen  you  melt, 

And  triumph’d  to  have  seen  ! 

And  there  was  many  an  hour 
Of  blended  kindred  fame, 

-When  Siddons’s  auxiliar  power, 

And  sister  magic  came.'  ■ 


I- 


1  .  . 

■r-^  .1: :?■;■' 1.'* -POETEX.  .  •  •  ^  V.vr, 

sn 

5 

Together  at  the  Muse's  side 

Her  tragic  paragons  had  grown— 

They  were  the  chikdEen  of  her  pride,' 

The  columns  of  her  throne. 

And  undivided  favour  ran,  '  -  . 

'  From  heart  to  heart,  in  their  apptause— 

Save  for  the  gallantry  of  Man, 

In  lovelier  Woman's  cause. 

' 

Fair  as  some  ciaasic  done,  ' 

Robust  and  richly  grac^ 

Your  Kemble's  mint  was  ttebonse 

Of  Genius  and  of  Tast^-> 

• 

Taste,  like  the  silent  dial's  power,  '  • 

That,  when  supernal  light  is  given. 

Can  measure  Inspiration's  hour,  - 
And  tell  its  height  in  Heaven. 

At  once  ennobled  and  correct,  ! 

His  mind  survey’d  the  Tra«o  pige  ; 

And  what  the  Actor  could  eroct. 

The  Scholar  could  presage. 

‘ 

These  were  his  traits  of  worth— 

And  roust  we  lose  them  now  t  - 

And  shall  the  scene  no  more  shew  forth 

His  sternly-pleasing  brow  ?' 

Alas  1  the  moral  brings  a  tear—  , 

'Tis  all  a  transient  hour  below. 

And  we,  that  would  detain  thee  here. 

Ourselves  as  fleetly  go. 

Yet  shall  our  latest  age 

This  parting  scene  review—  , 

Pride  of  the  B^ritish  stage, 

A  long  and  last  adieu  1 

1 

!, 

■ .:] 

I 


/ 
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TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KOSCIUSKO. 

Unnoticed  shall  the  mighty  fall  ? 

Unwept  and  unlamented  die 

Shall  he,  whom  bonds  could  not  enthral. 

Who  plann’d,  who  fought,  who  bled  for  all. 
Unconsecrated  lie? 

Without  a  song,  whose  fervid  strains 
Coul’d  wake  the  blood  of  patriot  veins !— ’ 

No  I — thus  it  ne’er  shall  be  t  and  fame 
Ordains  to  thee  a  brighter  lot ; 

While  earth — ^while  hope  endures,  thy  name. 
Pure — high— unchangeable— the  same — 

Shall  never  be  forgot ; 

’Tis  shrined  amid  the  holy  throng ; 

’Tis  woven  in  immortal  sung  !— 

Yes  I— Campbell  of  the  deathless  lay. 

The  rapt  adorer  of  the  free, 

Has  painted  Warsaw’s  latest  day, 

In  colours  that  resist  decay. 

In  accents  worthy  Thee ; 

Thy  bands  on  battle-field  array’d. 

And  in  thy  grasp  the  patriot  blade  I 

Tliough  thou  hast  bade  our  world  farewell, 
And  left  the  blotted  lands  beneath. 

In  jpurer,  happier  realms  to  dwell ; 

With  Wallace,  Washington,  and  Tell, 

Thou  sharest  the  laurel  wreatlie — 

The  Brutus  of  degenerate  climes  ! 

A  beacon-light  to  other  times! 


ON  THE  LATE  MR  HORNER. 


AfottibuM  date  lilia  plenu." 


If  dying  worth  could  consecrate  the  ground. 

Or  dying  Genius  give  a  lasting  name 
To  scenes  where  its  pure  spirit  breath’d  around. 
To  scenes  that  saw  expire  its  soul  of  flame ; 

3 


iJ 


POETRY. 


How  blest  the  spot,  where  Horner's  steps  delay’d 
To  seek  for  health  beneath  a  milder  skv» 

Where  closed  his  eyes  upon  this  worldyoi  shade» 
When  Britain’s  fondest  hopes  were  doom'd  to  die! 

'  There  Italy,  the  land  of  heroes,  lies, 

And  kindred  frames  are  blended  with  the  diist, 
'That  tasted  freedom  in  their  native  skies, 

And  hated  tyranny,  and  loved  the  just.  . 

How  soon  has  Heaven  resumed  the  gift  it  gave,  - 
As  too  aspiring  for  a  longer  stay. 

To  early  excellence  an  early  grave ; 

His  powers  were  not-intended  to.  decay :  ■ 

His  was  a  mind  to  sacred  virtue  dear —  . 

A  soul  that,  spurning  far  each  crooked  art, 

With  learning  deep,  with  love  of  honour  clear,.  ;  ; 
Shew’d  the  dire^ness  of  a  noble  heart :  .  •  . 

.  ;  I  i 

;  1  Form’d  still  the  Patriot’s  glory  to  command. 

To  lighten  wisdom  in  its  loftiest  dome. 

To  throw  a  lustre  on  his  native  land. 

To  be  the  sunshine  of  his  native  home. 

Full  many  an  eye  that  watch’d  his  bright  career. 
Along  the  path  where  perfect  honour  lies, 

W^as  dimm’d  with  sorrow  as  it  left  the  sphere ; 

For  who  shall  tell  the  loss  when  Horner  dies ! 

Departed  now  to  join  the  glorious  few. 

Where  all  the  great  of  every  age  are  met, , 

Hearts  to  their  country’s  good  for  ever  true. 

The  lights  of  other  worlds'  that  never  set. « 

Oh  !  fain  would  he  whose  hand  attempts  to  twine  * 
A  with'ring  garland  for  his  honour'd  grave. 

To  real  bards  the  lofty  theme  resign. 

And  mourn  in  silence  o’er  the  print  they  gave. 

Full  many  a  sun  has  tinged  those  mould’ring  tow’rs. 
Since  first  th'  abode  of  liberty  they  rose  ; 

And  often  shall  they  soothe  the  wanderer’s  hours. 
Before  the  ev’ning  of  their  glory  close : 

•  I  .  * 

There  glides  the  Arno  in  Etrurian  pride,  ■  ‘  ^ 

By  Pisa’s  walls,  when  hastening  to  the  sea,'  ■  - 
There,  too,  shall  Memory  o’er  his  tomb  preside^ 

To  point  to  all  what  statesmen  ought  to  be. 

Aberdeen^  9th  March,  1817.  •  •  . 

VOL.  X.  TART  I.  z 
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SONNET. 

On  receiving  the  Scenes  of  Infancy  from  a  Lady. 

Departed  patriot  of  the  Border  land, 

Leyden,  I  love  thy  animated  lay. 

That  swell’d,  though  mouldering  fast  into  decay, 
The  magic  harp  of  ancient  Teviot's  strand ; 

Which,  tuned  to  harmony  at  thy  command. 

Flings  its  wild  notes  by  glen  and  flowery  brae. 
Then  sweeps  along  the  wold,  and  dies  away 
In  solemn  cadence  by  the  breezes  fann’d. 

But  O  !  if  e’er  I  loved  these  strains  of  thine, 

I  love  them  more  that  thou'rt  forever  gone 
To  worship  at  a  pure  and  heavenly  shrine ; 

Yet  more  1  love  them,  being  the  gift  of  one 
To  me  a  friend,  of  all  friends  most  sincere. 

And  dearer  even  than  thy  Aurelia  dear  1 


VERSES 

RECITED  AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BURNS, 
S5M  January,  1817. 

O  FOR  that  heart-subduing  strain. 

That  rang  o’er  thy  lamented  bier, 

Glencaim  !  the  generous  and  the  good. 

For  thou  wast  to  our  poet  dear ! 

Had  friends  been  all  as  thee — sincere. 

And  sever’d  only  by  the  tomb. 

This  night  might  not  have  claim’d  a  tear 
Of  anguish,  for  his  wayward  doom  ! 

O  for  those  bold  and  trancing  tones. 

That  thrill’d  each  passion’s  inmost  cell ! 
Obedient  to  their  potent  power. 

For  I  have  tale  of  woe  to  tell ; 

Although  a  deeper  requiem  fell. 

What  time  hu  cold  green  turf  was  spread  1 
Yet  deeper  sorrow  shall  not  swell, 

Beside  his  dark  and  narrow  bed. 


fOETRY. 


Yet  I  I  have  tale  of  woe  to  tell, 

With  nature’s  ruth  unmiz'd,  unshated : 
Ah  Scotland  I  why,  with  alien  look, 

Didst  thou  behold  thy  native  bard  ? 
When  poison’d  shafts  assail’d  him  hard. 
Wing’d  on  the  chilling  blasts  of  fate. 
Why  coldly  linger’d  that  regard 
V^icb  came  at  last,  but  came  too  late  ? 

Why  from  his  plough,  on  fallow-field. 
Didst  thou  seduce  the  peasant  boy, 

As  crafty  fowler  lures  his  prey. 

With  bribes,  and  smiles  but  to  destroy  ? 
There,  long  he  might  have  lived  in  joy. 
And  sung  among  his  blithe  compeers. 
Of  home-delights  that  never  cloy, 

And  all  that  humble  life  endears. 

Who,  in  the  meteor  gleam  of  wealth. 

Or  rank,  or  fashion,  may  confide  ? 

Fie  on  the  glare  of  polish’d  life, 

With  all  its  selfishness  and  pride  t 
Give  me  the  cottage-ingle  side— 

Sincerity  still  lingers  there  ; 

And  Truth,  with  Reason  for  its  ^uide. 
Around  the  lowly  hearth  repair. 

Peace  to  the  cottage  evening-fire, 

Blazing  so  merrily  and  clear. 

When  ancient  tale  and  song  go  round. 

Of  wizard-spell,  or  deed  of  weir ! 

O  let  us  ever  mind,  that  here 
Our  bard  in  Fancy’s  school  was  bred; 
And  saw  her  airy  form  appear. 

To  bind  the  holly  round  his  head. 

How  glow'd  his  youthful  spirit  then  1 
The  pulses  of  his  heait  beat  high. 

For  new  was  life,  and  love,  and  hope. 

And  nature  to  his  ardent  eye. 

He  saw  her  workings  in  the  sky. 

When  Winter  spread  its  pall  of  gloom. 
When  Spring  laugh’d  through  a  dewy  eye, 
Or  Autumn  shed  its  yellow  bloom. 

Like  sunny  smiles  before  the  storm. 

These  days  of  transient  rajiture  end. 

And  wants  and  woes,  in  length’ning  train. 
Where’er  he  turn’d  his  steps  attend : 
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Ah !  why  was  then  no  helping  hand  ^ 

Stretch’d  forth  to  succour  and  to  save. 

Till  kindred  nations  vainly  blend 
Their  griefs  o’er  an  untimely  grave  ? 

Land  of  our  fathers  I  bleak  and  stern. 

Who  now  shall  raise  the  patriot  lay, 

And  sing  on  thy  romantic  hills, 

The  Rories  of  thine  early  day  ? 

Thy  Doric  harp  hangs  in  decay, 

Unheeded,  on  the  elder-tree ; 

Its  roaster  mouldering  in  the  clay. 

Who  waked  its  wildest  minstrelsy  1 

J.  G. 


VERSES 

ON  BURNS’S  PUNCH-BOWL. 


M’ritten  extempore,  at  the  house  of  R —  B — ,  Esq.  by  one  of  the  Gentlemen  jnre- 
sent,  when  Burns’s  Punch-Bowl  (after  dinner,)  was  introduced,  fiill  primed  with 
exc^ent  whisky-toddy. 


Thou  bonie,  tosh,  wee,  modest  bowl. 

When  wayward  fate  would  dare  to  scoul, 

How  aft  thou’s  cheer’d  Burns’  drooping  soul. 

When  prim'd  wi’  nappy, 
Round  him  and  thee  care  then  might  growl. 

But  he  was  happy. 

Though  death,  felonious,  snatch’d  away  - 
The  richest  gem  frae  Scotia’s  lay ; 

And  left  thee  fatherless  to  stray 

'Mang  deeps  and  shallows. 
End  now  thy  woes,  thou’s  found  thy  way 

’Mang  honest  fallows. 

For  here’s  mysel,  a  funny  loun ; 

And  there’s  my  jovial  neighbour  B — n  ; 

A  better  chiel  to  our  Aula  Town 

Ne’er  came  before. 

He’s  drawn  us  round  thee,— now  we’ll  drown 

A*  care— encore  1 


POETRY.  ...  357 

Sae  fill  the  glass,  but  e’er  we  pree. 

Round  this  dear  relict  reverently. 

We'll  brighten  Scotland’s  downcast  e’e, 

For  sair  she  mourns, 

And  toast  thy  honoured  memory, 

.  Immortal  Burks  ! 


TO  <■ 

GEORGE  CHALMERS,  Es«. 

Fouettor  of  a  Table  and  Wine-QUutes  which  belonged  to  Thornton  the  Poet. 

Bv  John  Taylor,  Esq.  ‘  ‘ 

Friend  Chalmers,  'tis  a  noble  treat 
At  Thomson’s  hallowed  board  to  meet— 

The  bard  of  Nature's  sphere— 

The  bard  who,  long  as  ages  roll. 

And  nature  animates  the  whole. 

Taste,  virtue  will  revere. 

’Tis  surely  form’d  of  Britain’s  oak. 

That  bears  her  thunder’s  dreadful  stroke 
O’er  all  her  subject  main : — 

For,  lo  1  *  Britannia's  sacred  laws. 

And  *  Liberty’s  congenial  cause. 

Inspired  his  patriot  strain. 

Not  Arthur’s,  with  his  knights  around. 

By  fond  tradition  long  renown’d. 

Should  equal  thine  in  fame. 

Nor  that  where  plates  the  Trojans  ate, 

Portentous  of  a  happier  fate,  v 

Though  graced  with  Virgil’s  name. 

The  poet’s  goblets,  too,  are  thine— 

With  votive  bumpers  let  them  shine. 

In  'Thomson’s  praise  to  ring, 

Whose  Works,  through  Summer’s  parching  glow, 

Sear’d  Autumn,  Winter’s  blighting  snow. 

Will  bloom  in  endless  Spring. 


Poems  by  Thomson. 
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THE  MOSLEM  BRIDAL  SONG. 

From  ihe  Italian. 

There  is  a  radiance  in  the  sky, 

A  flush  of  gold,  and  purple  dye. 

Night  lingers  in  the  west,  the  sun 
Floats  on  the  sea. — The  day’s  begun. 

The  wave  slow  swelling  to  the  shore 
Gleams  on  the  green  like  silver  ore ; 

The  grove,  the  cloud,  the  mountain’s  brow. 
Are  burning  in  the  crimson  glow ; 

Yet  all  is  silence, — till  the  gale 
Shakes  its  rich  pinions  from  the  vale. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour,— .though  heaven 
Had  ne'er  to  man  his  partner  given. 

That  thing  of  beauty,  fatal,  fair. 

Bright,  fickle— child  of  flame  and  air  ; 

Yet  such  an  hour,  such  skies  above. 

Such  earth  below,  had  taught  him  Love. 

But  there  are  sounds  along  the  gale 
Not  murmurs  of  the  grot  or  vale— 

Yet  wild,  yet  sweet,  as  ever  stole 
To  soothe  the  twilight  wanderer’s  soul. 

It  comes  from  yonder  jasmine  bower. 

From  yonder  mosque’s  enamell’d  tower, 
From  yonder  harem’s  roof  of  gold. 

From  yonder  castle’s  haughty  hold : 

Oh  strain  of  witchery  !  whoe’er 
That  beard  thee,  felt  not  joy  was  near  ? 

My  soul  shall  in  the  ^ave  be  dim. 

Ere  it  forgets  that  bridal  hymn. 

’Twas  sudi  a  morn,  ’twas  such  a  tone 
That  woke  me  ; — visions  1  are  you  gone  7  ' 

The  flutes  breathe  nigh, — the  portals  now 
Pour  out  the  train,  white  veil'd,  like  snow 
Upon  its  mountain  summit  spread. 

In  splendour  beyond  man’s  rude  tread ; 

And  o’er  their  pomp,  emer^in^  far 
The  bride,  like  morning’s  virgin  star. 

And  soon  along  the  eve  may  swim 
The  chorus  of  the  bridal  hymn ; 

Again  the  bright  procession  move 
To  take  the  last,  sweet  veil  from  Love. 

Then  speed  thee  on,  thou  glorious  sun ! 

Swift  rise,— swift  set,— be  bright— and  done. 


POETRY.  , 


3M 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sit, 

Hkrewith  I  send  you  an  original  Poem,  by  Lord  Bteon,  taken  from  the  • 
tilrer-mounting  of  a  goblet  made  out  of  a  human  skull,  found  at  Newstead.*  ' 

J.T. 


Start  not !  nor  dream  my  spirit  fled ; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull 
From  which  (unlike  a  living  head) 
Whatever  flows  is  never  diul. 

1  lived— I  loved— 1  quaff’d,  like  thee  : 

1  died,— let  earth  my  bones  resign  ; 

Fill  up  !  thou  canst  not  injure  me,— 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  breed  ; 
And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptiles  feed. 

Where’er  my  wit  perchance  hath  shone 
In  aid  of  others,  let  me  shine ; 

And  when,  alas  1  our  brains  are  gone. 
What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  whilst  thou  canst,  another  race 
(When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  ^>ed,) 
May  rescue  thee  from  death’s  embrace. 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ?  since  through  life’s  little  day, 
Our  heads  should  sad  effect  produce  ;— 
Redeem’d,  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  thine  to  be  of  use. 


*  On  digging  near  the  Abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  celd-bath,  several  hu« 
man  skulls  were  found,  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  very  pertMt  state ;  one  of  these  his 
lordship  formed  the  horrid  idea  of  having  fitted  up  as  a  goblet,  whi<^  was  filled  with 
ale,  and  handed  about  to  his  guests  after  their  cheese  ! 
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EPISTLE 

TO  THE 

EMPEROR  OF  CHINA. 

By  Dr  John  Wolcot,  {OUm  Peter  Pindar,  Esq.) 

Returning  with  the  blush  of  shame 
For  England’s  darken’d  sun  of  fame. 

How  sadly  will  this  tale  in  history  sound  ? 

**  Forced  like  poor  prisoners  to  submit. 

Sublime  ambassadors  and  suite — 

Penn’d  like  poor  cattle  that  are  driven  to  pound! 

Forced  at  Tunkoo  to  pass  a  night,  . 

Without  one  candle's  glimmering  light ; 

Squeez’d  in  a  dreary  dungeon  cheek  by  jowl ; 
Without  a  chair,  without  a  bed 
To  rest  the  weary,  sleepy  head ; 

Resembling  prisoners  in  the  old  Black  Hole  ! 

Watch’d  as  they  wander'd  through  the  land, 
(Quang  Tagin,  leader  of  the  band^ 

Just  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  towards  rekin  ; 
Yin-Tagin,  a  sharp  overseer. 

Deputed  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

Marching  in  quality  or  whipper-in.” 

An  empty  purse — a  string  of  stones — 

What  gifu  from  the  great  throne  of  thrones  ! 

Fie,  Kia  King  !  how  shabbily  this  looks ! 

Our  Prince,  in  loftiness  of  soul. 

Will  bid  them  in  the  kennel  roll. 

Or  fling  them  to  his  chimney-sweeps  or  cooks  1 

Had  our  ambassadors,  indeed. 

Vouchsafed  on  floors  to  knock  the  head, 

(A  crouch  they  scorn’d,  the  nose  subUmely  bearing,) 
Courtiers  had  said — "  Our  ample  ship 
Has  made  a  pretty  trading  trip, 

And  for  a  paltry  sprat  obtain’d  a  herring.” 

Pall-Mall  will  howl,  poor  Windsor  mourn. 
Dreaming  of  presents  in  return. 


:  POETRY.  •  ’ 

Loading  th'  Alceste  as  deep  as  she  could  swim ; 

So  cramm’d  with  treasures  of  the  East, 

From  stem  to  stern  with  bag  and  chest, 

The  straddling  tars  could  scarcely  wag  a  limb. 

Thou  never  didst  vouchsafe,  perhaps. 

To  cast  thine  eye  sublime  on  maps  ; 

And  therefore,  fanc}ring  thyself  all-mighty. 

Hast  treated  us  with  pompous  scorn— 

Beneath  thy  notice,  beggars  born. 

No  better  than  the  folks  of  Otaheite  ! 

Know,  should  old  England’s  genius  frown. 

Her  thunder  soon  would  shake  thy  crown. 

Reduce  thee  from  an  eagle  to  a  wren. 

Thine  high  imperial  pride  to  gall. 

Force  thee  to  leap  the  Chinese  wall,  ‘  t 

To  feed  on  horse  with  Tartar  tribes  again. 

Insulted  by  a  Chinese  crew, 

Thou  knowest  what  one  ship  dared  do,  < 

I/Miich,  blazing,  seem’d  to  emulate  Algiers ; 

Which,  for  Old  England’s  glory  fir^. 

Blew,  with  a  patriot  rage  inspired. 

Walls,  guns,  and  lanterns,  all  about  their  ears. 

'  ■! 

Reflect,  what  Britons  can  perform ; 

Of  France,  who  faced  the  nostile  storm, 

(France  that  on  realms  had  fix’d  her  tiger  pats) : . 
Then  chain’d,  his  ruthless  rage  to  mock, 
Napoleon  to  a  barren  rock — 

By  all  deserted  but  his  neighbour  rats. 

’Tis  now  full  time  to  close  th’  Epistle ; 

Thy  pride  may  bid  the  Bard  go  whistle. 

Though  thank’d  by  monarchs  for  his  flattering  lays : 
Kings  are  ambitious  of  my  son^ ; 

But  mark,  thou  successor  of  Kien  Long, 

First  mend  thy  manners,  ere  thou  gain’st  my  praise. 
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EPILOGUE  TO  TOUCHSTONE. 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS  ALSOP. 

{Singing  rvithout.) 

Oh  !  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Oh !  what  will  1  do  ? 

Nobody  coming  to  marry  me,— 

Nobody  coming  to  woo  ! 

{Entering.) 

Now,  ladies  !  is  our  poet's  usage  fair. 

To  baulk  us  thus,  and  laugh  at  our  despair? 

To  let  the  world  in  me  an  arrant  flirt  see. 

Who  pops  the  question  as  she  bobs  a  curtsey. 

Could  he  not  catch  in  his  satiric  net 
Our  kindred  animal,  a  male  coquet  ? 

Are  they  so  scarce  ?  Pray,  ladies,  look  around. 

,  Scarce  ?  Bless  ’em,  no— I'm  sure  they  here  abound. 

Oh !  ye  tremendous  host  of  lady-killers ! 

Ye  oglers,  whisperers,  waltzers,  and  quadrillers ! 

Who,  doubtless,  think  our  sighs  and  sad  mishaps. 

So  many  feathers  in  your  coxcoihb  caps. 

You  think  1  am  blind  perhaps— that  may  be  true— 

But  I've  my  quizzing-glass  as  well  as  you. 

There  enters  one,  would  any  heart  entice ; 

Dear  youth  I  who  make  your  conquest  at  half-price. 
Fluttering  the  benches  through  each  neighbouring  box, 
Then,  lolling,  trim  his  hyacinthian  locks. 

Wo’nt  you,  sir,  take  Miss  Beckey  off  the  shelf? 

Oh  no  !  You’re  wedded  to  your  own  sweet  self. 

And  you,  ye  fair,  how  perilous  your  cases. 

Who  meet  their  fierce  assault  of  lobby  graces. 

Yet  hear  these  sounds  each  ray  of  hope  bedimming— 

“  A  d — n’d  good  house— but  very  few  fine  women  1" 
Nay,  some  like  pictures,  shifted  for  a  light. 

Are  seen  through  half  the  town  in  one  short  night, 

O’er  their  fond  victims  glance,  and  disappear, 

Rob  some  poor  poet  of  his  listeners  here, 

Then  at  the  opera,  crowding  the  last  cranny. 

Obscure  Mozart,  and  rival  Don  Giovanni. 

Soon  they  may  scorn  us  for  a  novel  fury. 

And  Talma’s  pic-nics  desolate  old  Drury. 

Speed  ye,  sweet  souls ! — my  tongue  1  now  must  guard. 
To  beg  a  word  for  Player,  and  for  Bard. 

We  live,  you  say,  in  a  degenerate  age ; 

We  toil,  you  cry,  for  a  degenerate  stage. — 


POETRY. 


Adieu,  ye  bards  1  whose  wit  for  ages  thrives. 

Ye  Gmicks — Barry^oAbingdons,  and  Clives ! 
Our  Poet,  for  himself,  the  charge  will  own. 

And  mourns,  with  Comedy,  her  vacant  throne. 
Yet  while  unfriended,  she  must  needs  give  place 
To  each  adventurous  alien  from  her  race. 

Let  critics  grant  some  share  of  their  applause. 
To  a  weak  struggler  in  the  good  old  cause. 

The  happier  skill  of  happier  days  to  learn, 

Let  me  too  hope — degenerate  in  my  turn, 

Yet  proud,  while  you  with  generous  eye  implore 
To  do  but  half  my  mother  did  before  me. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DUNBAR. 

Lord  Patrick  from  his  home  lies  far, 

And  the  death-bird  screams  over  old  Dunbar  : 
His  hound  has  forgotten  his  native  land ; 

His  war-horse  stoops  to  another  hand ; 

No  traveller  treads  that  lonely  way. 

Save  the  palmer  from  Cheviot’s  mountains  grey. 
And  that  pale  musing  wand'rer  sighs, 

With  blighted  cheek,  and  hollow  eyes. 

As  on  his  pilgrim-staff  reposed 
He  leans  beside  the  church-yard  bound. 

Gazing  on  many  a  mossy  mound, 

O’er  gentle  hearts  for  ever  closed. 

He  loves  upon  that  turf  to  rest. 

Yet  there  is  in  his  lonely  breast 
No  relic  of  love-hallow'd  days. 

Such  as  in  sweet  remembrance  stays. 

Like  summer  ilow’rs  that  softly  breathe. 

Though  time  has  shrunk  the  rosy  wreath. 

The  fountain  of  his  joy  is  dried. 

And  the  rich  channel  it  supplied 
Is  now  a  chasm  dark  and  aeep, 

Where  weeds  and  baleful  serpents  creep. 

A  mourner  sits  in  the  roofless  aisle 
Of  old  Dunbar’s  forsaken  pile ; 

Where,  stretch'd  upon  his  shield  of  pride, 

A  warrior’s  form  lies  sanctified ; 

With  upraised  palms  together  prest. 

Signing  his  hope  of  holy  rest. 
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**  Lady !"  the  Palmer  said,  and  frown’d, 

**  Thy  locks  are  smooth  and  jet-black  yet. 

Thine  eyes  for  lovers’  lamps  are  fit, 

"Why  sitt’st  thou  on  this  lonely  mound  ?” 

On  that  fair  lady’s  face  awhile, 

Dwelt  such  a  chill  and  changeless  smile. 

As  parts  the  pale  lips  of  the  dead. 

When  life,  but  not  its  look,  is  fled. 

“  I  have  seen  royal  tanners  bow’d. 

And  now  the  wild  fox  hides  her  young. 

Where  noble  Patrick’s  trophies  hung. 

While  wine-cups  cheer’d  his  vassal  crowd. 

■“  He  lies  forgot— yet  there  is  one 
Who  would  not  blame  a  secret  sigh, 

From  pomp  and  mirthful  pageants  now. 

To  grace  his  long  past  obsequy ! 

"  The  pages  of  his  bier  are  gone, 

The  banner  aad  the  pall  are  roll’d 
They  gave  him  here  a  silent  stone. 

And  deem’d  the  tale  of  mourning  told. 

**  They  urge  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  race. 

To  wear  that  printless  tale  away— 

I  only  see  his  vacant  place. 

And  grieve  at  even  grief’s  decay. 

"  O,  who  would  smile  on  living  worth  ? 

The  noblest  is  remember’d  not ; 

O,  who  shall  welcome  honour’s  birth. 

When  honour’s  self  lies  here  forgot ! 

**  But,  Palmer,  thou  hast  hoary  hair. 

And  many  a  year  of  brooding  care 
Has  sunk  thy  cheek,  and  dim’d  thine  eye. 

Tell,  then,  if  aught  beneath  the  sky. 

Is  happiness,  which  man  may  share  ;**  , 

Lowly  the  Palmer  bent  his  knee — 

'Thy  thoughts  are  earthly  things  above. 

Yet  happiness  on  earth  may  be. 

And  aged  men  teach  the  mystery. 

It  has  the  eye  and  voice  of  love,  , 

But  walks  and  dwells  with'  charity. 
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POETRY. 


**  Love  has  a  tongue  which  dare  not  praise. 
But  language  in  its  silence  dwells— 

Love  has  an  eye  that  cannot  gaze, 

Yet  with  a  glance  its  secret  tells. 

The  lip,  the  cheek,  have^  magic  speech, 

A  blush  may  plead — a  smile  persuade ; 
But  hearts  are  dumb,  and  none  can  teach 
The  rebel  tongue  to  lend  them  aid. 

**  And  charity,  from  mortal  sight. 

Retires  its  busy  glance  to  shun ; 

She  walks  in  shadow,  but  has  light 
From  him  whose  eye  is  in  the  sun. 

She  loves  the  valley,  and  her  rest 
Is  the  world-wearied  heart's  recess ; 

And  once,  when  man  was  Eden’s  quest. 

He  knew,  and  call’d  her  happiness.** 

Smiling,  the  lady  stoop’d  to  fill 
Her  maple  cup  at  Deva's  rill. 

Palmer  !  Ishe  cried,)  the  widow’s  cruise  , 
Yields  not  the  spicy  purple  juice ; 

Yet  take  this  draught— ^a  boon  so  small 
She  weeps  to  give — but  gives  thee  all."  • 

Softly  she  smiled,  and  meekly  spoke,—  . 
Why  shook  the  Palmer  as  he  quaflT d. 

From  hands  so  fair  the  gentle  draught ; 

With  lifted  eye  and  loosen’d  cloak. 

Back  from  his  shining  armour  thrown  f 
The  red  light  of  the  fading  west. 

Seem’d  on  his  shrivell’d  brow  to  rest. 

Like  glory  on  a  broken  throne. 

**  Fair  lady,  thou  hast  taught  me  well 
How  happiness  on  earth  may  dwell. — 

“  It  is  when  bending  by  the  grave 
Of  him  who  stung  my  trusting  heart. 

And  rent  away  its  dearest  part, 

I  learn  to  bless,  forgive,  and  save  1 

**  'Thou  know’st  me  now ;  but  never  yet 
.  Did  hate  the  cup  of  peace  repay  c 
A  dagger’s  hilt  would  ill  befit 

The  hand  which  thus  on  thine  I  lay. 
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I  loved  thee  when  no  eye  bat  mine 
Upon  thy  virgin  beauty  dwelt,— 

I  loved  thee — for  no  heart  but  thine 
A  captive's  silent  sorrows  felt. 

“  Thy  husband  wrong’d  me, — I  am  he 
Whose  vengeance  laid  thy  banners  low ; 

But  never  to  a  nobler  foe 

Did  holy  earth  give  sepulchre. 

“  They  said  thy  monarch’s  heart  was  chill.— 

But,  lady  !  look  on  mine,  and  learn. 

How  deep  beneath  a  frozen  hill 
A  never-dying  flame  may  burn. 

**  Fair  Agnes  !  Iceland  springs  are  soft, — 

The  sun  in  polar  climes  is  bright, — 

And  love’s  own  gentle  planet  oft 
Beams  fairest  in  the  wintry  night. 

“  Lady  1  yon  pale  round  moon  shall  wane. 

Ere  with  his  pilgrim-staff  again 

A  palmer  at  thy  gate  shall  stand. — 

Then  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim, 

The  taper  and  the  hearth-fire  trim : 

Thy  boon  may  bless  a  monarch’s  hand. 

Turn,  mourner,  to  thy  home,  and  prove 
Kings  vanquish  noble  foes  by  love.” 

Ere  the  new  moon’s  silver  horn  was  bow’d, 

The  lady  sat  in  her  castle  proud. 

High  in  her  hall  a  goblet  shone, 

Of  the  onyx  pale  and  the  purple  stone ; 

And  its  base  was  a  gem,  so  pure  and  bright. 

It  seem’d  an  orb  of  golden  light. 

The  heart-worn  pilgrim’s  sorrows  sank 
Whene’er  of  that  precious  cup  he  drank. — 

But  he  who  would  its  sweetness  prove. 

This  legend  on  its  brim  may  see. 

If  his  eye  and  tongue  are  true  to  love, 

And  his  heart  and  hand  to  charity. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Y. 
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SONNET  TO - 

There^  on  the  streamlet’s  bank— her  grassy  bed— 
In  careless  posture,  loosely  robed,  she  lies ; 

One  lily  arm  thrown  circling  o’er  her  eyes. 

And  one,  the  downy  pillow  to  her  head. 

Her  silken  hair,  in  wavy  ringlets  shed, 

Half  veils  her  red  cheek  from  the  burning  skies 
And  on  her  thin-robed  bosom  softly  dies 
The  murmuring  breeze  in  odorous  gardens  bred. 

O  sweet  and  beautiful  the  dreams  must  be, 

,  That  visit  such  a  frame  when  sleep  has  sealed 
Its  mortal  sense,  and  left  the  immortal  free ! 

Yet  visions  more  divine  thou  canst  not  see. 

Than  the  real  bliss,  to  mortal  sense  reveal’d. 
That  raps  my  soul  while  gazing  thus  on  thee. 

Konigsberg,  July  25,  1817. 


STANZAS. 

While  thou  at  eventide  art  roaming 
Along  the  elm-o’ershadow'd  walk,—  < 
While  past  the  eddying  stream  is  foaming. 
And  falling  down, — a  cataract, — 

Where  I  to  thee  was  wont  to  talk. 

Think  thou  upon  the  days  gone  by. 

And  heave  a  sigh ! 

When  sails  the  moon  above  the  mountains. 
And  cloudless  skies  are  purely  blue. 

And  sparkle  in  the  light  the  muntains. 

Ana  darker  frowns  the  lonely  yew,— 

Then  be  thou  melancholy  too, 

When  pausing  on  the  hours  I  proved 
With  thee,  beloved ! 
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When  wakes  the  dawn  upon  thy  dwelling. 
And  lingering  shadows  disappear ; 

As  soil  the  woodland  songs  are  swelling 
A  choral  anthem  on  thine  ear ; 

Muse — for  that  hour  to  thought  is  dear. 
And  then  its  flight  remembrance  wings 
To  by'^past  things. 

To  me  through  every  season  dearest ; 

In  every  scene, — by  day,  by  night. 

Thou  present  to  my  mind  appearest, 

A  quenchless  star,  for  ever  bright, — 

My  solitary,  sole  delight, — 

Alone,  in  wood,  by  shore,  at  sea, 

I  think  of  thee ! 


CARLISLE  YETTS. 

White  was  the  rose  in  his  gay  bonnet. 

As  he  faulded  me  in  his  broached  plaidie ; 

His  hand  whilk  clasped  the  truth  of  luve, 

O  it  was  aye  in  battle  readie ! 

His  lang  lang  hair  in  yellow  hanks 
Waved  o’er  his  cheeks  sae  sweet  and  ruddie ; 
But  now  they  wave  o’er  Carlisle  yetts 
In  dripping  ringlets  clotting  bloodie. 

My  father’s  blood’s  in  that  flower  tap. 

My  brother’s  in  that  hare-bell  blossom  ; 

This  white  rose  was  steep’d  in  my  luve’s  blood. 
An’  I’ll  ay  wear  it  in  my  bosom. 

When  I  first  cam  by  merry  Carlisle, 

Was  ne’er  a  town  sae  sweetly  seeming  ; 

The  white  rose  flaunted  o’er  the  wall. 

The  thistled  banners  far  were  streaming ! 

When  I  cam  next  by  merry  Carlisle, 

O,  sad  sad  seem’d  the  town,  an’  eerie ! 

The  auld  auld  men  cam  out  and  wept — 

O  maiden,  come  ye  to  seek  yere  dearie  ?” 


POETRY. 


There's  ae  drap  of  bluid  atween  my  breasts. 

An'  twa  in  my  links  o*  hair  so  yellow :  -  ' 

The  tane  I'll  ne’er  wash,  and  the  tither  ne’er  kame» 
But  rU  sit  and  pray  aneath  the  willow. ■  •  >  ■ 

Wae  wae  upon  that  cruel  heart,  >  * 

Wae  wae  upon  that  hand  sae  bludie. 

Which  feasts  in  our  richest  Scottish  bluid. 

And  makes  sae  mony  a  doleful  widow ! 


BARD’S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  BROKEN  LCTE, 


Thy  voice  is  hush’d — thy  chords  are  mute, 

Yet  ’mid  thy  silver  strings, . 

Zephyr  in  sportive  mazes  playing, 

The  fleeting  melody  delay  mg,  .  .  ■  I 

Still  waves  his  airy  wings ;  y 

And  as  their  light  touch  vibrates  o’er^ 

The  dulcet  chords  so  sweet  before,  r 

They  breathe  a  tender  sigh,  \ 
Plaintive  as  Mem’ry  fondly  heaves, 

When  tracing  o'er  her  sybil-leaves  >  ,  ^ 

She  dwells  on  scenes  gone  by.  , 

'Tis  but  a  sigh  !— thy  notes  are  dead ; 

The  magic  of  thy  sound  is  fled,  .  ^  i 
And,  sear’d  by  early  woe,  ,  •' 

The  heart  that  baae  these  notes  awake,  > 
The  heart  that  loyed  them,— could  it  break, 
Were  hush'd  for  ever  now  I 

The  touch  of  an  untutor’d  hand. 

The  stroke  of  time— which  none  withstai^. 
Have  marr’d  thy  tuneful  sound ;  i  . 
But  o’er  thy  Minstrel's  hapless  fate 
Time  presses  with  a  deadlier  weight  . 
And  bows  him  to  the  ground  Ir  ,  >7/ 

The  ”  soul  of  song"  that  warm’d  his  lay  , 
Fades,  as  the  rosy  light  of  day  ' 

Sinks  into  evening  gloom ; 

Day’s  slumbering  light  may  wake  agmn. 
But  nought  shall  w»e  the  dying  strain 
That  echoes  from  the  tomb  ! 
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Welcome  that  tomb ! — its  dark  recess 
Is  peaceftil  in  its  loneliness 

There  anguish  cannot  groan, 

Tliere  all  the  ties  that  bind  the  soul, 

Love's  tenderest  bonds  of  soft  control. 

Are  broken>4ike  thine  own ! 


THE  FRIENDS'  FAREWELL. 

*  The  day  is  fading  from  the  sky. 

And  sou  the  twilight  breathes 
Its  balmy  and  luxuriant  sigh 
Through  summer’s  blushing  wreaths  : 
That  sigh  is  Hope's  desponding  knell ; 

Its  every  murmur  sounds — “  Farewell !” 

The  days  that  late  so  kindly  sped, 

Are  as  a  vision/pass’d ; 

The  hours  they  number’d  all  are  fled. 
Too  bright — too  gay  to  last ! 

And  fond  remembrance  traces  o'er 
Each  scene  that  we  behold  no  more. 

Our  friends  around  our  cottage  hearth. 
In  fancy’s  eye  are  seen ; 

We  trace  on  the  retentive  earth. 

The  steps  where  they  have  been : 

A  shrub,  a  flower,  not  cull’d  in  vain. 

Recalls  them  to  our  minds  again. 

There  is  a  pensive  pure  delight 
In  friendship's  warm  regret 
For  those  who  beam’d  upon  our  sight ; 
Like  suns  that  cloudless  set. 

Which  cheer'd  with  heart>enlivening  ray 
Young  Pleasure's  brief  but  happy  day. 

Sweet  is  the  memory  of  that  time 
When  joy  and  mirth  were  ours ; 

When  Peace  and  Pleasure  lov’d  to  twine 
Their  mingled  wreath  of  flowers. 

Say,  Did  the  garland  bloom  in  vain  ? 

Or,  will  its  sweets  revive  again  ? 
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.The  briehter  shines  resplendent  day 
The  dancer  evenina  seems ;  « 

And  morning's  sunneams  break  their  way 
Though  clouds  abate  their  gleams ; 

But  still  we  hail  the  jocund  light. 

Nor  think  upon  approaching  night. 

And  when  the  summer's  gentle  dew 
Falls  on  the  lonely  flower. 

E'en  as  it  trembles  to  the  view 
Within  its  greenwood  bower-- 
We  presage,  from  its  tender  ray» 

The  dawning  of  the  brighter  day  1 


CROOK  BARROW  HILL, 

WoRCESTERSHIRB, 

Accounted  the  largett  Barrow  in  England, 

Tomb  of  the  mighty  brave  !  sublime  afar. 

Rear’d  by  the  chiefs  of  elder  days. 

When  the  stem  Piet  and  Briton  rush'd  to  war, 

Glory’s  proud  cenotaph  not  vain  essays. 

What  though  unknown  the  hero’s  name. 

Deathless  his  fame ! 

Temple  of  God  1  fair  nature's  shrine. 

With  holy  awe  is  seen  the  labour'd  mound- 
immortal  is  the  great  design ; 

Successive  verdure  crowns  the  ground ! 

Amid  the  landscape  lifts  its  conic  form. 

The  scatter’d  lightning's  blaze,  and  winter’s  howling  storm. 

R^ose  is  thine,  eternal  as  the  world  ! 

The  warring  elements,  the  wreck  of  time. 

The  earthquake  shock  that  ruin  hurl'd — 

Still  thou  art  seen  in  years  sublime. 

Ages  around  thee  undistinguish’d  lie. 

But  thou,  preserved  by  heaven,  art  sacred  in  the  sky. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SURGEON. 


Agricolatn  laudat 

Sub  galU  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 


Luckless  is  he,  whom  hard  fates  urge  on 
To  practise  as  a  country  surgeon^ 

To  drag  a  heavy  galling  chain. 

The  slave  of  all  for  paltry  gain — 

To  ride  regardless  of  all  weather. 

Through  frost,  and  snow,  and  hail  together—* 
To  smile  and  bow  when  sick  and  tired, 
Consider’d  as  a  servant  hired. 

At  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 

A  surly  patient  makes  a  rumpus. 

Because  he  is  not  seen  the  first, 

(For  each  man  thinks  his  case  the  worst.) 
And  oft  at  two  points  diametric. 

Call'd  to  a  business  obstetric. 

There  lies  a  man  with  broken  limb, 

A  lady  here  with  nervous  whim. 

Who,  at  the  acme  of  her  fever. 

Calls  him  a  savage  if  he  leave  her. 

For  days  and  nights  in  some  lone  cottage 
Condemn’d  to  live  on  crusts  and  pottage, 

'  To  kick  his  heels,  and  spin  his  brains. 
Waiting,  forsooth,  for  labour’s  pains ; 

And  that  job  over,  happy  he. 

If  he  squeeze  out  a  guinea  fee. 

Then  worn  like  culprit  on  the  wheel. 

He  sits  him  down  to  hasty  meal ; 

He  sits  !  when,  lo !  a  patient  comes. 

With  rotten  tooth  and  putrid  gums : 

The  doctor  takes  his  dentist  tools. 

Fixes  the  screw,  and  tugs  and  pulls ; 

His  dinner  cold,  his  hands  this  mess  in. 

All  for  a  shilling  or  a  blessing. 

Now  comes  the  night,  with  toil  opprest, 

He  seeks  his  bed  in  hope  of  rest : 

Vain  hope,  his  slumbers  are  no  more. 

Loud  sounds  the  knocker  at  the  door, 

A  fanner’s  wife,  at  ten  miles  distance, 
Groaning,  calls  out  for  his  assistance : 
Fretting  and  fuming  in  the  dark. 

He  in  the  tinder  strikes  a  spark. 

And,  as  he  yawning  heaves  his  breeches. 
Envies  his  neighbour  bless’d  with  riches. 


Quis. 


POETRY. 


87S 


ELEGY 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  LOWE, 

Author  of  the  pathetic  and  popular  BaUad^  **  Mary't  Dream.” 


[John  Lowe  was  born  at  Kenmure,  in  Galloway,  in  the  year  1750 ;  he  now  lies  buried  near 
Fredericksburgfa,  Virginia,  under  the  shade  of  two  palm-trees ;  but  not  a  stone  is  there  on 
which  to  write,  **  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me.”—JSee  Cromek't  Retnaim  of  NiUudaie  and 
Galloway  Song-I 


Far  distant  retiring,  the  Muse  folds  her  pinions. 

Attuning  her  lyre  to  the  dictates  of  woe ; 

Far  distant  from  Scotia’s  enlighten'd  dominions, 

She  mourns  the  sad  fate  of  her  favourite  Lowe. 

The  wild-flow'rs  are  faded  that  deck’d  the  sage  mountain 
On  which  he  delighted  at  momine  to  pore. 

And  sing  to  the  Naiads  that  guarded  the  fountain. 

Who  weep  for  thine  absence,  sweet  bard  of  Kenmore. 

The  banks  of  Rapp'hanock  his  cold  clay’s  immuring, 

And  thither  she  wanders  in  sorrow  to  weep ; 

Though  clouds  of  oblivion  his  worth  are  obscuring. 

The  sparks  of  his  genius  O  never  shall  sleep. 

Beneath  the  tall  pine-tree  majestic  ascending, 

Where  youthful  Vertumnus  implanted  his  store ; 

Where  blooms  the  wide  climber,  its  claspers  extending. 

She  found  the  lone  grave  of  the  bard  of  Kenmore. 

Now  low  on  the  grave-sward,  dejectedly  musing. 

The  Genius  of  Fancy  reclines  with  her  lyre ;  / 

Far  distant  her  wailing  the  mock-bird’s  diffusing. 

And  Echo  responsive  the  Dryads  inspire ; 

Who  pause  from  their  sporting,  and  pensively  ponder, 

And  sigh  with  the  zephyrs  that  undulate  o'er ; 

Who  ofl  hear  the  feeling,  as  thither  they  wander, 
breathe,  "  Peace  to  thine  ashes,  sweet  bard  of  Kenmore—” 

And  those  that  are  love-lorn,  and  strangers  to  gladness. 

By  smooth-flowing  Ken,  or  the  murmuring  Dee ; 

Who  seek  from  their  lute-strings  a  balm  for  their  sadness. 
Shall  find  it  in  breathing  a  requiem  for  thee. 
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And,  Airds,  as  thy  beauties  are  genially  blooming. 

Amidst  thy  recesses  shall  Pity  deplore. 

That  mute  is  her  minstrel,  with  grief  unassuming, 

While  Memory  reveres  him  as  bard  of  Kenmore. 

A.  Kymb. 


TO  THE  PRIMROSE. 

By  John  Maynb. 

By  murm'ring  Nith,  my  native  stream, 

I’ve  hail’d  thee  with  the  morning’s  beam — 
Woo’d  thee  among  the  falls  of  Clyde, 

On  Leven’s  banks,  on  Kelvin  side ; 

And  now,  on  Hanwell’s  flow’ry  plain, 

1  welcome  thy  return  again ! 

At  Hanwell  1  where  romantic  views. 

And  sylvan  scenes,  invite  the  Muse ; 

And  where,  lest  erring  man  should  stray. 
Truth’s  blameless  teacher  leads  the  way. 

Lorn  tenant  of  the  peaceful  glade. 

Emblem  of  virtue  in  the  shade. 

Rearing  thy  head  to  brave  the  storm. 

That  would  thine  innocence  deform. 

Of  all  the  flow’rs  that  greet  the  spring. 

Of  all  the  flow’rs  the  seasons  bring. 

To  me,  while  doom’d  to  linger  here. 

The  lowly  Primrose  shall  be  dear. 

Sprung  like  a  Primrose  in  the  wild. 

Short,  like  the  Primrose,  Marion  smil’d— 
The  Spring,  that  gave  her  blossoms  birth. 
Tore  them  for  ever  from  the  earth  ! 

Nor  left,  ah  me  1  one  bud  behind 
To  tranquillize  a  parent’s  mind. 

Save  that  sweet  bud  that  strews  the  way. 
Blest  Hope,  to  an  eternal  May. 

Lorn  tenant  of  the  peaceful  glade. 
Emblem  of  virtue  in  the  shade  ! 

Pure  as  the  blossoms  on  yon  thorn— 
Spotless  as  her  for  whom  we  mourn  ! 

Of  all  the  flow’rs  that  greet  the  spring. 

Of  all  the  flow’rs  the  seasons  bring, 

To  me,  while  doom’d  to  linger  here, 

The  lowly  Primrose  shall  be  dear. 


T 


POETRY. 


S7S 


SONNET, 

By  Jambs  Edmeston. 

Sorrow  turns  the  red  rose  white. 

And  chastens  the  flame  of  the  wildest  eye. 

Quenches  the  beaming  smile  of  light. 

And  swells  the  bosom  with  many  a  sigh  : 

Sorrow  saddens  the  summer  song. 

And  bids  the  notes  more  softly  flow, 

Slowly  and  ladenly  along, 

In  mellow’d  tones  of  woe. 

Yet  lovelier  far  is  tlie  cheek  of  Grief, 

From  Sorrow’s  pencil  pale ; 

And  lovelier  far  is  the  song  of  Grief, 

That  moans  like  the  mountain-gale ; 

Than  the  brightest  glance  that  joy  hath  darted 
From  the  light  of  the  brightest  eye ; 

Than  the  gayest  song  of  the  merry-hearted. 
When  Mirth  sat  laughing  by. 

Hoeing. 


SONNET, 

ON  VIEWING  THE  GRAVE  OF  CHURCHILL,  AT  DOVER. 

By  Arthur  Brooke. 

Churchill  1  although  thy  misdirected  song 
Sought  but  the  plaudits  of  a  transient  fame ; 
Wasting  the  rich  glow  of  a  heaven-born  flame 

In  the  vile  conflict  with  a  clamorous  throng  ;  . 

Yet  to  tlw  shade  these  honours  shall  belong — 

The  h^use  has  meed  thee  with  a  poet’s  name, 

And  it  shall  still  be  thine ;  and  that  proud  claim 

Hallow  thy  grave  these  mouldering  heaps  among. 

Princes  shall  perish — kings  must  be  forgot, 

(Save  where  in  lasting  shame  some  tyrant  lies) ; 

<  But  in  the  tomb,  whate’er  its  earthly  lot. 

Genius  exults — tlie  poet  never  dies  ! 

Still  shall  some  answering  hearts  in  homage  bow. 
Though  o’er  the  humblest  turf,— as  mine  does  now. 


end  or  part  I. 


